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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


PAET I. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEEMAJT OETGI^I OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE - -ITS NAME. 

§ 1. The English Language was introduced into England 
from Germany. The name of the population which introduced 
it IS first found in the Latin and Greek writers ; with, whom it is 
Aoigli and — also though this is a raie and 

doubtful form The native name, i e. the name which occuis in the 
eailiest English compositions, is either Engle^^ or JEngle, This 
was the nominative plural ; but it was only one of three forms. 
There were two others — Engl an, and jEnglas, The genitive 
plural was JEngla : so that the English for terra Angloriotu was 
jEngla4ancl ; its abbreviated form England 

§ 2. The name by which the language Tvas first known was 
seo Englisce sprcec'fzz. the English sjyeech — English being an ad- 
jective This adjectival foim is the only one which now survives ; 
so that we say Englishman and Enghsh to the total exclusion 
of both Engle and Engles, The words Angle and Angles, oc- 
casionally and conveniently used, are the tianslation of the Latin 
Anghis and Angli 

§ 3. SprcBC was, perhaps, the commonest word for language ; 


* For the inflection of the Gentile name, see Guest in Transactions of the Philological 
Society 

t Grimm. Deutsche QmmnaUl Thud Edition, Intiodnction 
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tlioiigli it was not tlie only one In the Moeso-Gotliic, the term 
by which the Greek woicls <y\S)cxcra and XaXtd Aveio rendered — 
was razdch, which in Anglo-Saxon became reovd 

Jleoffl \\a‘S )3H giet 

Eoid-biieiidmn 

An gcminne — Ccedmon 

i e, 

Language Ti as tlxeic yet ^ 

To the eaiili-dwelkis 
One common 

Rede, tunga, and taal, are also either German or Norse terms. 
Another is ge'peocl, as m Mark v 41, '' Talimthi Jxoet is 

on nre ge\eode gereht ; McBden 1 ic ]}e seege, Aiis '' = '' Talimthi 
cumi,'' which is, in oui language, being interpreted, ^'Damsel f 
I say rAbo thee, Arise '' This is an important word, inasmuch as 
it is the root of the word Dutch It is deiived fiom })eod = 

2 oeo]ple or nation ^ and means the language of the iieo'ple, or 
the vulgar tongue, rather than, simply, Ict'uguage In Gei- 
nian it is tiansparently clear that such is the meaning , it being 
not onl}" opposed to the Lingua Latina but being often the 
translation of rustica or vulgaris 

§ 4 English and England, in their older forms Engliso and 
Eiiglidand, are native names. Tins means that they are the 
names by which the populations to which they applied desig- 
nated themselves rather than the names by wliicli they were de- 
signated by their neighhouis They wei-e names like Deutschland 
and Deutsche, rather than names like Germany and German or 
Allemagne and Allemand , these latter being terms by which the 
English and the French speak of the natives of Hesse, West- 
phalia, &c, rather than the name by which the Hessians, West- 
phalians, &e , speak of themselves. The native name, however, 
is not, necessarily, the only one , as may be seen from the ex- 
amples jnst given. Neither is it, necessarily, the commoner, or the 
more current one. At the present time, the names Germany and 
Allemagne are eurient where the English and French manner of 
speaking of Deutschland prevail , wliilst, even in Deutschland 
itself, the Latin term Germania is used by such writers as find 
it necessary to adopt the language of the classical authorities 
§ 5. The name English, however, was Latin as well as 
native ; i. e, when our forefathers and their language were written 
about in Latin, words like Anglus and Aoiguliscus w^re used to 
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denote them Lingua Aagloruni is tbe expression of Beda. In 
a. Sangallen MS we find notice of an abidainicm Angidiscunv. 

§ 6 But English was not the only name Conciiirent with 
it was the teiin Saxon , — fares qnos Saxo nice dicirnns wergeld- 
])eovjas Now, Saxon and Saxony are words like Germany and 
Allemagne rathei than woids like Eeatschlancl ; i e. names used 
by one population speaking of another, rathei than names used by 
a given population speaking of itself Except so far as they 
might have adopted the language of others, I find no evidence 
of any Englishmen ever having called either themselves or their 
countrymen Saxons That they maj" have done so in the way 
that a modern man of Deutschland may call himself a German 
cannot be denied. Upon this, Lowevei, more •will be said in 
the sequel 

§ 7. The applicants of the name Saxon seem to have been 
the oiiginal occupants of oui island, i e the Britons *At the 
present time, the Welbh, the Irish and Scotch Gaels, along with 
the Manksmen of the Isle of Man, call an Englishman a Saxon, 
and the English, the Saxon, language. I believe that the 
Eomans did the same , and that, thus, currency was given to the 
'vvoid At any rate, Saxon and English were, to a certain ex- 
tent, synonymous. 

In the following passage from Beda, it seems as if Saxonum 
w^ere the term found in Gildas, the British wiiter, and An-- 
glorum, the English adaptation of it. At any rate, Saxonum 
IS Gildas's term ; — “ . . . Qui inter alia . * . quae 
historicus eorum Gildas flebili sermone describit, et hoc adde- 
bat, ut nunquam genti Saxonum, sive AngJorum, secum Bii- 
tanmam mcolenti verbum fidei prsedicandum coramitteient."' — 
Hist Ecelesiast i 22 

§ 8. Out of the two has come the compound word Anglo- 
Saxon ; the Anglo-Saxon language being the English in its oldest 
form. In this sense it is used by modern scholars, and means the 
English or the Saxon 

The earliest wuiter, however, who used it w^as Paulus Diaco- 
iius, or Paul Warnefiid, the historian of the Lombards ; he mean- 
ing by it something different, i. e the Saxons of England, as 
opj)osed to the Saxons of the Continent ; for it must be re- 
membered that, in his time, the two branches existed as separata 
populations — one in the British Islands, upon which they weie 
colonists and conquerors ; and the other in those parts of Ger- 
many from which they effected theii invasions. 

n 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE APPROXIMVTE 

BATE OF ITS INTRODUCTION. 

§ 9 The English language came from Germa.ii 3 ^ When^ 
When was the mother-tongue of the present English first intro- 
duced into Britain ^ Was it introduced at once, or by degrees ? 
Was its introduction the work of a few years or of many gene- 
rations ? 

It is safe to say that it was introduced gradually ; indeed, at 
the present moment, it is by no means universal. It has not 
yet reached the whole of Wales ; nor yet the whole of Scot- 
land ; nor yet the whole of Ii eland , nor yet the whole of the 
Isle of Man 

Just as the English language has, in our own times, spread 
itself over such countries as America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, did the Anglo-Saxon of early times spread itself ovci Eng- 
land, In America, Australia, and New Zealand, there were the 
original native languages, originally spoken by the original inha- 
bitants. There was just the same in England. In Ameiuca, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the native languages still continue 
to be spoken side by side with the Enghsh, although only par- 
tially. It is just the same in Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man. Welsh is spoken in Wales, Manks m the Me of 
Man, Scotch Gaelic in the Highlands of Scotland, and Iiish 
Gaehc in Ireland. 

§ 10. When was the English introduced? It is safe to say 
that the Enghsh language had found its way to ceitam parts of 
Britain as early as A.B. 597 — as early as AB 597, if not 
earlier. It was, however, only in certain farts that it had 
fixed itself. It had yet to spread itself over the whole island. 

§ 11. At the beginning of the seventh century the Angle, 
Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon history, first becomes trustworthy — it 
first becomes historical^ so to say. There has been trustworthy 
history before, but it has been the history of Britain, not of 
England. The men and women with whom it has dealt have 
been Britons and Romans, rather than Englishmen and Ger- 
mans. 

There has, also, been, anteiior to the beginning of the seventh 
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century, a trushvorthy history of certain Geiman, Angle, Saxon, 
or Anglo-Saxon, populations ; but it Las been the history of cer- 
tain Germans, &c , on the soil of Gevittany, not on the soil of 
England, 

The history, then, of the Angle Germans, as opposed to the 
Britons and Romans, and of the Germans of Britain, as opposed 
to the Germans of Germany, is trustworthy from AD. 597 , and 
even then it is only partially so. Indeed, all we can say of A.D 
597 IS, that a few well-authenticated statements and a few docu- 
ments, apply to it ; and when we have said this, we have said 
nearly all Anything like continuous history does not occur 
until more than a century afterwards Hence, AD 597 is the 
date of our first credible facts , facts which are few in numbei, 
and isolated Now, that which gives this jear its historical 
value is the introduction of Christianity amongst the Angles, 
which was then effected ; the evidence as to its chief details 
(especially as to its date) being, to some extent, documentary. 
The following, for instance, is the letter of Pope Gregory to St. 
Augustin, who, being charged with the conversion of the Germans 
of Britain, had hesitated in his labour— he and his companions 
who ^yevculsi timore %neTti^ redlve dom'win jpotins quam bar- 
baram, feram^ incnwlulamque genfem, ciijus ne linguam quidcm 
ndssent, adire, cogitahanV 


T)t(ni>lation 

Giegoiy, the servant of the seivants of God, to the servants of the Lord, 
greeting ^ Inasmuch as it weie better, in the matter of good things begun, not 
to have begun them, than, upon consideration, to draw back fiom those things 
winch aie begun, it behoves us, O most beloved sons, that the good wmk which, 
with exceeding zeal, vuth the help of G od, ve have begun, ye may fulhl Let not, 
then, the labour of the way, nor the tongues of e^ul-domg men deter you , but 
vuth all instance and all feivour complete those things Inch, •with God’s help, 
ye have begun, with God as your guide knowing that for gieat labour a 
gi eater reward of eternal gloiy follows But him, on Ins letum, Augustin, 
youi X->rovost, vhom we also constituted youi Abbot, in all things, humbly obey . 
knovung that, in all things it vull piolit, foi youi souls, whatever may be in 
his admonition fulfilled May the Omnipotent God, vith his giace, protect 
you, and allow me to see the fruit of yom lahoui m tlie eternal countn' 
•Although I cannot labour vuth you, at the same tune I shall be found in 
the joy of the reward , because forsooih I have the to labour God sav^e 
you, most beloved sons 

Given the tentli day of the Kalenda of August, in the reign of our Lord 
Maunce Tiheiius, the Most Pious Augustus, the Fourieenth ; after the Consul- 
ship of the same our Lord the thirteenth year In iiie fuuiteenlh mdictLon 
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In the Onginal 

Gregoims semis senoiimi Dm, scivis Doniiiii nostii Quia melius fiiciat 
bona non mcipeie, quain ab ]ns qmn ca^pta sunt, cogitationc loiiorsuui lediie, 
summo studio, djlcctissnni lilu, opoitct iit opus bonum, quod anxilanto 
Doinmo coepistis, iinploatis Ncc labor tos cigo itineiis, nec maledicoium 
liommmn lingUtB doteiioant sod onini iiistantia, ommquc feivoie, qiiso 
inclioastis, Deo auctoie, peragitc, scicntcs quod laborom niagnimi niajoi 
0eteinae letiibiitionis gloxia seqiutur llemeanti autcin Augiistiiio pimpobito 
Yestio, qiicin et Abbatem vobis constitiiimus, in omnibus liuniiliter obedite * 
scientes lioc vestiis animabus per omma piofutuiiim, quidqiud a vobis fueiit 
in ejus admonitione coinpletimi Ommpotens Dcus siia vos giatia protegat, 
et vestii laboiis fiuctum m aeteina me patiia videie concedat, quatenus ctsi 
vobiscum laboiaie nequeo, simul m gaiidio letiibutionis inveinar, quialaboiaie 
scilicet volo Dens vos mcolumes custodiat, dilectissinn filii 
Data die decinia kalendaium Augustaium, mipeiante domino nostro Man- 
iicio Tibeiio pussnno Angusto anno decinio qnaito, post consulatum ejusdem 
dcmini nostn anno decinio teitio Indictioiie decima quaita 

2 . 

Translation 

To tlie Most Reverend and tlie Most Holy Brotlior Etlieiius, Bisliop, 
Gregory tbe seivant of the seivants ot God Although, mth piiests who 
ha^e that chanty winch pleases God, leligious men need no lecom- 
inendation , we, neveitheless (since a fit time for wilting has piesented 
itself), have caied to send oui letteis to your biotheihood lemaikmg 
that we have dhected thithei, foi the benefit of souls, and with the help 
of God, the beaier of the jiiesent, Augustm, the servant of God, of whose 
zeal we aie assmed along with otheis , whom it is necessaiy that your Holiness 
should hasten to, and, with sacei dotal zeal, give Inm Ins pioper suste- 
nance MTiom, too, in oidei that ye may be the leadier to suppoit him, we 
have enjoined cautiously to tell you the occasion knowing that, when you aie 
aware of it, ye may lend youiselves with all devotion to comfoit him as need 
may be Moieovei, we recommend to youi chanty in all thmgs, Caiididus, the 
Piesbyter, our common son, whom ve have sent ovei foi the government 
of the httle patrimony of our Chinch God keep you, most leveiend biothei 

In the 0 } ujmal t 

Reverentissimo et sanctissimo fiatii Etheno coe2>iscopo, Giegoiius seivus 
servorum Dei Licet apiid sacei dotes habentes Deo piacitam caiitatem rehgiosi 
viri nulhus commendatione mdigeant , quia tamen aptum sciibendi se tenipus 
mgessit, fiateimtati vestrse nostia mitteie scripta cuiavimus insmuaiites 
latores piJBsentium Augustmum semun Dei, de cujus ceiti sumus studio! 
cum ahis servis Dei, lUic nos pro utihtate animaium, auxihante Dommo! 
dn exisse . quern necesse est ut sacei dotah studio Sanctitas vestra adjuvare' 
et sua ei solatia pr^bere festmet Cui etiam, ut piomptioies ad siiffia-* 
gandum possitis existere, causam vobis mjiumimis siibtihtei indicaic Sci- 
entes quod ea cogmta, tota vos piopter Deum devotione ad solaciandum, 
quia res exigit, commodetis Candidum piaeteiea piesbyteium, cominunom 
fihum, qnem ad gubernationem patiimonioh ecclesiae nosticC tiansmissimus, 

* Date as the pieceding 
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caiitati vestiae in omnibus commendamus Deus te incolitmem custodiat, 
leveientis&mie fratei 

Tlieso letters, two out of several, are valuable, because tliey 
ffive a date 

0 

The narrative pioceeds — 

IhtfnJatioii fiom 

Tlieie lived at that time d 597) Kiii^ Ethelbeit, in Kent, veiy powerful, 
vlio had e:5vtended liih kingdom as far as the houndaiy of the gieat iiver 
Humbei, wliieh divides the Xoithein and Southern diiisions of the Angles 
These mis'^ionaries got, fiom the nation of the 

Franks , ml ei pi e ters 

In the Onginnl 

Eiat eo tempoie 597) lev jEdilbeict in Cantia putentis^mius, qui ad 
conhmuni usque Humbioe, flummis maximi, quo Meiidiani tt Stptenfiionales 
Angloium poiiiili diiimuntui, tines impeiu tetendeiat Accep- 

eiant auteni de gente Fiancuium iiiteipietos — /i/st , hh i c 25 

This indicates the necessity of a language which should be 
neither Biitish nor Roman, bub German. Still, the Trank 
language was not quite the language of the Angles 

§ 12 The English language came from Germany When? 
Before AD. 597 How niuch^ The latest possible date of 
its inti eduction has been examined. We now examine the 
earliest 

The eailiest notice of a well-known German population, with 
a well-known German name, — a population likely to have 
inti educed into England the mothei -tongue of the present 
English, — ^is in the E’ctdia Utnusqiie Imqjerii, the date of 
which most probably lies between ad SG9 and Ai> 408. 

It IS necessary to put the statement thus guardedly ; since 

1 by no means deny the existence of isolated Geiman settle- 
ments at an earlier period , I only deny that they repiesent 
that stream of population by wdiich Britain became converted 
into England Partial settlements may have taken place at any 
period, and on any part of tlie soil How, whether those that 
have been suggested, and which will be considered elsewhere, 
were real or unreal, whether the retil ones were important or 
unimportant, they were not the settlements by which the 
mother-tongue of the present English was introduced. 

§ 13. With these preliminaries we may take the texts of the 
Notitia Utriusque hwperii, of which the date has already been 
given as lying between AD 3G9 and A.D. 408. This, however, 
is an approximation. Ainadius died in the latter of the two 
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THE IITUS SAXOmCUM. 


years, and the document is not likely to be later than his death. 
In AH. 869 the southern part of Scotland was made into a 
province by Theodosius, and named by him after the emperor 
Valens, Valentia, Now, as Valentia is mentioned in the 
Notitia^ the document cannot have been earlier than that event. 
It tells us that, when it was composed, certain populations 
called Saxon had extended themselves to portions of both 
Gaul and Britain : in each of which there was a tract called 
the Saxon Shore, Meanwhile, the following extract extends 
the jurisdiction of the Count of the Saxon Shore in Britain 
from the Wash to the Southampton Water; there or there- 
abouts. 

Tyamlatwn 

UXDEE THE OEDEBS OF THE EESPECTVBIE COUNT OF THE SiXON SHOEE IN 
BEiTAiN (Chap 1 ) 

The Captain of tlie Company of the Foi tenses, at Denge Ness 

The Captain of the Tnngiicani, at Dover 

The Captain of the Company of the Tuinacenses, at Lympiie 

The Bi£aidon Captain of the Dalmatian Cavahy, at Biandon 

The Biiigh Castle Captain of the Stablesian Cavahy, at Biiigh Castle 

The Tiibime of the Fust Cohort of the Yetasians, at Recnlvers 

The Captain of the Second Augustan Legion, at Richborough 

The Captam of the Company of the Abulci, at Andenda 

The Captain of the Company of Pioneers, at Poit Adur 

Li the Ouginal 

SUB niSPOSITTONE VIET SPECTABILIS COMITIS LIVITIS SAXONICI PEE 
BEITANNIAM 

Praspositus nnmeii Foitensmm, Othonae 

Pisepositus militum Tungiicanoium, Dubiis 

Prsepositus miinen Turnacensimn, Lemams 

Prsepositus equitnm Dalmatarum, Bianodimensis, Bianodiino 

Preepositus eqmtum Stablesianornm Ganonnonensis, Gariannono. 

Tnbunns Cohorhs Primie Vetasionim, Regnlbio 

Prsepositus Legionis II Ang Rutupis 

Prsepositus numen Abulcorum, Andendse 

Prsepositus numen Exploratoium, Poitu Adurni (Cap Ixxi ) 

Although the exact import of the names of some of these 
companies is uncertain, and although there may be differences of 
opinion as to what is meant by Fortenses, Abulci, and the like, 
there is ‘no doubt as to the meaning of such a term as Balmatce, 
It imphes that the soldiers which bore it were Dalmatians rather 
than Eomans. Such being the case, their language may have 
been Dalmatian also, whatever that was ; a point which must be 
carefully lemembeied when we investigate the minute ethnology 
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of Eoman Biitain. At any rate, it is clear tliat under tlie 
name of Roman tlieie was, probablj^, sometlimg that liad but 
little to do witli Eome - 

The doctrine that the Litus Saxonicura in general -^ras 
German is not only extremely likely in itself, but is confirmed by 
a short paragraph in the notice of Gaul, where we find, under 
the Commander of the Belgica SeeuitcJa, the Dalmatian Ca- 
vahnj of the March — March being a German gloss, 

SUB DISPOSITIONE VIEI fePECTABILIS BUCIS BELGIC.E SEC UM)X 

Equites Dalmate in Liioe Siuonito iChap xxxmi § 1 ) 

§ 14 The date, then, of the eaiHest notice of a well-known 
German population with a well-known German name — a popula- 
tion likely to have introduced the lootlier-tongue of the present 
Enghsh, IS the earliest date of the Kofitia, viz AD 369 

§ 15. Earlier than this there are notices of some German 
populations in Biitain ; but the fact of their being Angles, 
Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, is not conclusive. The most im- 
poitant of these is, perhaps, the following extiact from the 
panegyric of the orator Mamertinus on the Emperor Maximian, 
a colleague of Diocletian's , which gives us Franks in the parts 
about London in the reign of Diocletian. 

T) (inblation 

By so tliopoTigh a consent of the Immoital Gotls, 0 tmconqnered Cnesar, has 
the extennmation of all the enemies vhom yon have attacked, and oj tlm 
FianU more especially, been decreed, that even those of youi soldieis, \dio 
having missed their "way on a foggy sea, leached the tovni of London, de- 
stroyed proniiscnon&ly and thiongliout the city, the v hole leninantof that mer- 
cenary multitude of baibaiians, which, after escaping the battle, sacking the 
tonm, and attempting flight, was still left —a deed wheieby yoixr prowcials 
weie not only saved, but dehghted by the sight of the slaughter 

In the Ouginal, 

Emmveio, Caesar invicte, tanto Deorum immoitahum tibi est addicta con- 
sensu omnium quidem, quos adortus fueiis, hostium, sed j>r^cipue intemecio 
Fiancoiiim, ut ilh qiioque mihtes vestri, qui per eiiorem nebulosi, ut paulo 
ante dixi, mans adjuncti ad oppidnm Londinense perveneiant, qnicquid ex 
mercenaiia ilia multitudme baibaroium prgelio supeifueiat, cum, dnepta civi- 
tate, fiigam capesseie cogitarent, passim tota uihe cunfeceimt, et non solam 
piovuiciahbus vestiis in csede hostinm dedennt salutem, sed etiam in spec- 
taculo voluptatem 

This was A.D. 290 ; but the Franks, though Germans, were 
not Angles. At tlie same time, there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that they had certain Angles for their allies ; or at any 
rate, they had certain allies v^hom they called Saxons. 
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Those Franks seem to liavc been the counlryincn, if not the 
actual soldiers, of Carausms Now Carausms * was a German 
from the district of the Menapii He was appointed by Diocle- 
tian to protect the coast of Gaul against the Franks and Saxons 
— ‘^quod Fnnich ei 8axo}ies infesbibant.” ^ His licad-quarteis 
lay at Bo}iO}}!a:=.BonJo(j‘He. His tith^ was Comes mariihwi 
iradus — Count of the marUime tract, this tract being (as far as 
Gaul was concerned) the subsequent Litus Saxonicuon He 
afterwards rebelled, and assumed the Imperial title in Britain , 
was assassinated by Allcctus (a.d. 29 3), who (in his turn) 
was defeated by Asclepiodotus. 

Again, A.B 306, Constantins dies at Yoik, and his son Con- 
stantine, assisted by Eroc, king of the Alemanm, assumes the 
empire , but the Alemanni, though Geiinans, were not Angles. 


CHAPTER III 

OBEMAX OEIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DIRECTION 

AND RATE. 

§16. Direction . — The English language spread fiom east to 
west : this being the direction which we expect a priorL 
That it did so, however, is a fact which we arrive at by in- 
ference rather than from any historical testimony The eastern 
side of Britain is the one upon winch a body of Germans 
would first land : the western, the one in which the original 
language would longest hold its ground 

§ 17 Wales is British at the present moment; Radnorshire 
being the county wlieie the Welsh language is at its mim- 
mum. The exact details of the extinction of the Cornish are 
unknown. An old woman of the name of Dolly Pentieath was 
visited by Sir Joseph Banks, as the last individual who could 
speak it. Many years ago, Mr. Noiriss heard an old Cornish 
man repeat the Lardy's Prayer, and part of the Creed, which 
he Lad been taught by his father, or grandfather. The man 
arm probably the last person living who had learned Cornish 
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■words from one to whom they had been the vernacular idiom, 
and even he repeated the words without any definite know^- 
ledge of their purport/" ^ 

In the palish of Llandewednack service was done in Cor- 
nish, AD. 1690. 

In Devonshire, a dialect of the Biitish, either identical with 
or closely akm to the Cornish, is beheved to have been spoken 
as late as A D 1100 

In Shropshire and Monmouthshire the Welsh lasted longer 
than in the other two frontier-counties, Herefordshire and 
Cheshire. 

That British was spoken in Cumberland after the Conquest, 
is generally believed. I have not, however, gone into the evi- 
dence of the fact 

§ 18. Rate — In the year ad Cl 7, a victory over 
.^thelfiitb, King of Northumberland, enabled Eadwan to take 
possession of that kingdom. One of the eaity acts of his reign 
W'as the invasion of Elmet not far from the present site of 
Leeds. It was not only an independent State, but it was a 
Biitish one — svh rege BritioiLVuo Cerdice — Beda, iv 23. This 
IS so very probable, that no exception lies m the fact of Beda 
having wiitten more than 100 years after the event, which 
took place subsequent to the intioduction of Chiistianity, and 
which also took place in that part of England which Beda knew 
well. 

§ 1 9. In the middle of the eighth century, the number of lan- 
guages spoken within the four seas, as known to Beda, was five. 

w Ti amlation 

Tins at the piesent time, arcoidmg to the mimhor of the books m vliich 
the Divine Law is viitten, exx>loies and confesses the one and the same know- 
ledge of supieme tinth and tine sublimity" in the language of five nations — 
\iz the Angles, the Diitons, the Scots, the Piets, and the Latms, vhich, fioin 
the peinsal of the Sciiptmes, is made common to all the others 

In the Onginah 

Hfeo in piffisenti, jiixta numeimn hbioinm qtnbus lex divma scripta est, 
qiunqiie gentium lingius unam candemque suminse veiitatis et verse sxibhmitafcis 
scientiam scrutatur et confitetin, Angloimn videhcet, Brittonum, Scottorum, 
Pictoium, et Latinoium, quae meditatione sciiptinarum, caeteiis omnibus est 
facta commimis — Lib i c 1. 


The Ancient Cornish Drama. Edited and translated by E. Nomss. Oxford, 1859. 
Vol II , p 497, Appendix 
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Crontkil I , xm 3f) 

Of Langagis m Bietavne scie 
I fynd tliac sum tym fjf tliaie \\ eie 
Of Biettys Iji&t, and Inglis S3’ne, 

Pej'clit, and Scot, and syne Lcit3'ne 
Bot, of tlie Pe3^clitis, is feily, 

That aic wndon sa hal3l3', 

That nowthn lemanande ai Language, 

Nse succession of L3mage, 

Swa of thaie antigwyte 
Is l3'k bot iab}"! foi to he 

§ 20 Sucb are the facts that bear upon the question of 
Diiection and Rate They are few, and slight Tiiat the 
English language spread from east to west they tell us This, 
however, is no more than what we might legitimately assume 
wuthout them Whether it developed itself from south to noitb, 
or vice versa, is uncertain Neither can we say from how 
many points it spiead Again, the evidence that mij British 
dialect was spoken to any late peiiod, m either the midland or 
the eastern parts of England, save and except the distiict of 
Elmet, IS unsatisfactoiy Still, there is an approach to it 
Piofessor Philips has diawn attention to a grant of land in 
Leicestershire, for the paits about Charnwood Forest, made in 
ffivour of a Biitish pioprietor Then theie is the story of St 
Guthlac, of Croylan^ which luns thus- — “The saint being dis- 
turbed one night by a hoi rid howling, was seriously alarmed, 
thinking that the howlers might be Britons Upon looking out, 
however, he discovered that they were only devils — ^whereby he 
was comforted, the Britons being the worse of the two/' Tiie 
later we make this apocryphal story, the more it tells in favour 
of theie having been Britons in Lincolnshire long after the 
Angle conquests. 

That a hilly district like Charnwood, or a fenny one like 
Crowland, should give a likely retreat to the remnants of a 
population like the Britons, is natural. 

§ 21. The train of reasoning indicated by the following fact 
is, to a gieat extent, hypothetical, at the same time, it has a 
sufficient amount of presumption in its favour to command our 
attention, whether for the purposes of objection or confirmation. 
The wmrd sceta zz settler , and, perhaps, the plural foim smtas, 
miglit, in Lower Canada, he translated hahitans. It is a word 
which not only enters into composition, but is generally found 
as the second element of a compound Thus, if theie 
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such a word as Oantscetas^ it would mean the settlers in Kent 
But no such word has tui’ued up On the contrary, the oi'dinary 
name of the Kentish men and women is CantiacBre z= Canticolce 
There is, however (comparatively speaking), a long hst of com-' 
pounds where -wcere is replaced by -scetas, I do not say that 
none of these occur in the earlier Angle districts. I only say 
that they are the most numerous in those districts which, on 
a lyriori grounds, we may suppose were occupied as secondary 
settlements — settlements which are, by hj^othesis, supposed to 
have borne the same relation to the settled kingdoms as those 
of the backwoodsmen of America do to the older States 

If this view be valid, the termination -set in the present 
counties of 'Dorset and Somerset suggests the notion that they 
may have been somewhat more British than Sussex and Hants. 
To which add Devon and Wilts — the old names for which were 
Defnscetas and Wilt scctaa, also the Magseetas in Hereford, and 
the Dicscetas, or Peakmen, in Dei by 

In all these the piysumption coincides with the form of the 
word. In Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and Herefoid, we 
have a western ; in Derlw, a mountainous district 
- § 22 The spread of the English is one thing, the obliteration 
of the British mother. It by no means follows that, because 
in one district the displacement was effected by the English, the 
same agency must have effected it in another. There may have 
been other forces at work Tliat some portion of the oldei 
form of speech was displaced by the Danes, Scandinavians, or 
Northmen, rather than by the Angles, is possible. This, how- 
ever, will be considered in the sequel At present it is suf- 
ficient to state, that, upon the whole, it was the English by 
which the older tongue was displaced , the displacements 
effected by any other language being partial and doubtful. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GEEWAN OEIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. WITH WHAT 

LANGUAGE, OK LANGUAGES, DID IT COME IN CONTACT? 

§ 23. What was tbe language with which the English from 
Germany came in contact, and at the expense of which it spread 
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itself? Was it one language onty ? AYas it the Biitibli of tlie 
ouginal islanders, oi was it the Latin of the Homan conqueiors ^ 
Supposing it to be British, was it all of one sort? Was it all 
of one sort, supposing it to have been Liibiu ? 

The text of Eeda., just given, bears upon these questions It 
fails, however, to settle them It finis, indeed, to show that the 
Latin was n>S2)okcii language at all It points to the ecclen'ictsih- 
cal Latin of the Sciiptuies , indeed, in another passage, where 
the veniaeulars are under notice, the number of iliem is four, 
— omnes nationes et provincias Britanniae, qum in quatuor lin- 
guas, id est Brittonum, Pictorum, Scottorum et Aiiglorum, divisre 
sunt, ill ditione accepit .” — JEccL Hist, ni. 6 

§ 24 It cannot, then, be said that onr chief historical 
witness is in f<wour of the Latin having been a spoken language 
at the time when he wrote, i e in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury Earlier evidence than his, either way, is impossible. 
Later evidence that even suggests the Latin as a current form 
of speech we have none The question then must be treated 
upon internal evidence, upon a balance of the presumptions, 
and upon tlie analogies supplied by other countnes. In respect 
to the former, it may safely be said that as a general rule the 
Eomans are believed to have introduced their language wlierever 
tliey effected a conquest In some countries this is known to 
be true In Gieece, where there were especial reasons for an 
exception, it is known oiot to be so In the greater part of 
the Roman wmi Id, the practice, as in Britain, was doubtful. 

§ 25. In Spain and Portugal, in Fiance, Switzeiland, AValla- 
chia, and Moldavia, whilst it is certom that the original languages 
were other than Latin, it is equally ceitain that the present 
forms of speech are of Latin oiigiii The analogies, then, of 
these countries ai’e in favour of the rule just suggested. What, 
however, was the case with the following — Africa, Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia, Seiwia, Bulgaria, Rumelia^ In all these the 
evidence that the Latin language displaced the language of the 
native inhabitants is oiil Yet it is scarcely possible tliat if ever 
the language of the country around Constantinople had been 
Latin we slipnld have failed to have known the fact As far, 
then, as the analogy is concerned, Britain may have as easily have 
been in the condition of Thrace and Servia as of Spam and 

■ 

' That there was some Latin in Biitain is beyond doubt ; 

thei» ecclesiastical Latin of the Anglo-Saxon church to 
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wliich our quotation from Beda Las drawn attention There was 
the ecclesiastical Latin of the Brititoh Chu 'ch. Finally, there %vas 
the Latin of the Roman soldiers, the Roman officials, the Roman 
liteiati, and the Romanized natives I can easily believe that 
this Latin was current, and peihaps universal, in the towns. 
That it was the language of each and all of the numerous 
insciiptions that have been found in Britain, is certain , it being 
equally ceitain that nothing similar in British has ever been 
found It is needless to add, that this is a fact upon which 
great stiess Las been laid hj the advocates of the doctrine that 
the Latin langTiage entirely displaced the Biitish It only 
proves, however, that the Latin was the language of the 
educated classes All that ve know about its exclusive use as a 
written language, and all that we aie at libeity to believe 
about its pievalence in tbe towns, junves nothing as to the non- 
existence of the Biitisli 111 the ruial distiicts And, that it 
did so prevail we infer fiom two ]nimaiy facts — (1st.) the 
existence of the "Welsh and Coinish, in modern times f2nd) 
the existence of Biitish words in the piesent English , these, 
though not many, being far moie numerous than the Latin 
of the corresponding peiiod The extent to which either the 
British or the Latin was homogeneous will be considered in the 
sequel. 

§ 27 Wales, a peculiar and curious word, is now the name 
of a country , but at fiist it was that of a people — meaning the 
Welshmen Its older foim is WeaUias the plural of Wealh. It 
was an Anglo-Saxon word used to denote those populations 
which resided on the borders of the Anglo-Saxons, but weie not 
themselves Anglo-Saxon. Hence, it was applied by the Angles 
to the remains of the ancient Biitons. It is, then, anything 
but a Welsh denomination. Neither is it applied to the 
Welsh exclusively. Neithei are the Angles the only Germans 
who have had recourse to it when they wished to designate 
a nation which was other than German It applies to the 
Italians ; WeUchlancl being a Gennan name for Italy. The 
Valais districts of Switzeiland are the distiicts occupied by the 
Welsh, i e the Non-Germfins. The paits about Liege constitute 
the Walloon coiintrjr ; a countiy on the frontier of Geiniany, 
but not German Wallachia, too, is only another If ales or 
Welshland* 
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CHAPTER V. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CRITICISM OF 

THE CURRENT STATEMENTS CONCERNING ITS INTRODUCTION. 

§ 28 The consideration of the date of the introduction of the 
mother-tongue of the piesent English into England has filled 
several pages ; pages which, in the eyes of many of my leaders, 
may have seemed superfluous. It may have seemed superfluous 
to have made so long a story out of so simple a matter , to 
have given two extreme dates , to have encumbered these with 
much discussion ; and, finally, to have arrived at an approxima- 
tion only. Why this has been done will be seen as we proceed. 
At present the question of place commands attention. 

§ 29. Whence came the Enghsh language? It has been 
said that the English language came fi:om Germany. But 
Germany, as it stands at present, is a large country , and the 
name an indefinite one It is foreign to the Germans them- 
selves, who call their own country Deutschland ; their language 
Deutsche Sprache, and themselves Deutsche, And Germany, 
as it stood when Britain was first invaded, was by no means 
co-extensive with the Germany of the nineteenth century. Po- 
merania is no true and original part of it ; Brandenburg none . 
East and West Prussia none : Saxony and Lusatia none These 
have all become German since the date of the conquest of 
Britain , and they were all, at the time when that conquest 
took place, somethmg other than German Prussia was Liihu- 
anic ; Saxony and Lusatia, Brandenburgh and Pomerania, Sla- 
vonic. Other parts were also Slavonic — certainly so in the 
ninth century, and probably so at a much earlier period lleck- 
Imgburg, Lauenburg, Altmaik, Luneburg, and a part of Hol- 
4 stem were in this predicament. On the other hand, Holland 
^ and parts of Belgium, which are now (politically at least) 
separated from Germany, may easily have formed part of the 
Germany of the conquerors of Britain. 

§ 80, At the piesent time, too, the German population of 
Germany is by no means uniform. Whatever may be the diffe- 
rence between the most extreme forms of the English language 
as spoken within the British Isles, it is greater m Germany 
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between two extreme Geimans. e, g, a Bavaiian and a Hol- 
steiner are more unlike one another than a Cornishman and 
a man from Abeideen Just as little uniform was the popu- 
lation of ancient Germany Some poitions of it came iiiidei 
the name of Frank, some under that of Saxon, some undm* 
that of Thurmgian , and in many cases the change of name 
coi responded with a change of dialect 

In the coui’se of a few chapters these distinctions will come 
out clearer At present, however, it is sufBcient to that 

on the southern frontier of Germany, Gaul was Keltic, that 
there were more Slavonians on the we^t side of the Elbe than 
there weie Geimans on the east, and that, northwards, towaids 
or beyond the Eyder, came the Scandinavians Between these 
bouiidaiies lay those poitions of the Geiman populations, which, 
flora their geographical position, are the likeliest, a jprion, to 
have helped to peo[)le England. 

§ 31. The English language came flora Geimaiiy Fioui 
what pait^ If Biitam had been peopled from Geiiuany, as 
America and Australia have been peopled from Biitam, within 
either the memory of man, or undei the full light of clear, 
authentic, cotemporary and tiustwoithy history, such a question 
as this last would have been supeifluous, for a model ate amount 
of information would have supplied the answei But it was not 
duiing a literary period that Keltic Biitain became transformed 
into German England , on the contiaiy, it was during a time of 
darkness and disturbance, when the classical literature had died 
out, and before the literature of Christianity had been developed. 
Again, if the Anglo-Saxon language had still kept its ground 
* in Germany, even m an altered form, the reply would have been 
easy , and a refeience to the map would have been suiScient. 
But this is not the case. Throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Germany there is not one village, hamlet, or family, 
which can show definite signs of descent fi'om the continental 
ancestors of the Angles of England. In no nook or corner 
can dialect or sub-dialect of the most provincial fomi of the 
Geimaii speech be found which shall have a similar pedigree 
with the English. The Angles of the Continent are either 
exterminated or undistinguishably mixed up with the other 
Germans in proportions more or less large, and in combinations 
more or less heterogeneous The history of the conquest and. 
conversion of the Saxons by Charlemagne is the history of 
this fusion or extinction ; and it is this that mak^s it so difficult 
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to argue backwards fioni the piesent state of the Angles of 
Germany to an earlier oiie^ and so to recoiistiiict theii history 
Fiiesland, indeed, if we look to the present condition of the 
languages allied to the English and spoken in Germany, gives 
ns the nearest approximation to the mother-country of onr 
mother-tongue Nevertheless, it is not exactly fiom Friesland 
that the Anglo-Saxon was derived ; so that Friesland is only 
an approximation. Hence, the i^lace from which our language 
was derived, as well as the time at which it was intibduced, 
forms a subject of investigation. 

§ 32 This (as aforesaid) may also seem superfluous It can- 
not be denied that current histoiians tieat the matter differently, 
that they dispose of it briefly They give us a definite date — 
time and place as well They tell us from what parts of Ger- 
many each division of our German invaders came They tell 
us who led them They tell us what paits of the country of 
the Britons they severally invaded They give us other details 
besides. There were moie settlements than one, and the details 
lun thus . — 

(1.) In the year 449 AD. certain im’uders from northern 
Germany made the first permanent settlement m Britain 
Ebhsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, was the spot where they 
landed , and the particular name they gave themselves was that of 
Jutes, Their leaders were Hengest and Horsa. Six years after 
their landing, they had established the Kingdom of Kent ; so 
tliat the county of Kent was the first district where the original 
British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the piesent 
English, introduced from Germany. 

(2) In the year 477 AD. invaders from Northern Germany, 
made the second permanent settlement in Britain The coast 
of Sussex was the spot on which they landed The paiticular 
name they gave themselves was that of Saxons Tbeir leader 
was jEUa. They established the kingdom of the South Saxons 
(Sussex) , so that the county of Sussex was the second district 
where the original British was superseded by the mother-tongue 
of the present English, introduced from Northern Germany 

(3) In the year 495 AD invaders finm Northern Germany ; 
made the third permanent settlement in Biitain. The coast of |! 
Hampshire was the spot whereon they landed Like the inwadei’S | 
last mentioned, they were Saxons Their leader was Gerclic | 
They established the kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex ) ; so 
that the couniy of Hants was the thud district where the 
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original Biitisli -was .siipeiseded by the motliei-tongue of tlie 
present English, introduced from Northern Geimany 

(4 ) A D 530 certain Saxons landed in Essex; so that the 
county of Essex was the fourth distiict where tlie oiiginal 
Biitisli was superseded by the mother-tongue of the present 
English, introduced from Noithern Germanv 

(5 ) This settlement, which was one of the Angles in East 
Anglia^ of which the precise date is not known, took place 
doling the reign of Cerdic in Wessex The fifth district, then, 
where the original Biitisli was supeiheded by tbe mofcher“tongue 
of the present English, was the counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk ; the particular dialect introduced being that of the A^tgles 
(G ) 111 the year 547 AD invaders fioin Northeni Germany 
made the sixth permanent settlement in Biitaiii. The south- 
western counties of Scotland, between the iiveis Tweed and 
Forth, weie the distiicts where they landed Tiiey weie of the 
tube of the Angles, and their leader was Ida. The south- west- 
ern parts of Scotland constituted the sixth distiict where the 
oijginal British was supeiseded by the inother- tongue of the 
present English, introduced from Northern Germany 

Sucli*are the details of the Anglo-Saxon settlements as taken 
fiom the fullest work upon the subject, Sharon TuimeFs His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons , and it may be added, that they rest 
upon data which ninety-nme-hundieths of the investigators of 
the period to which they lefer acquiesce in. 

Supposing them, then, to be accurate, they only require 
a few additional facts to make them sufficient for the piirjioses 
of criticism They only rec|uire a notice of the different parts 
of Germany which these three nations came from respec- 
tively 

§ 33. Now, the current doctrines upon this point, are as 
fbllows . — 

(1 ) That the geographical locahty of the Jutes was the 
Peninsula of Jutland; and that — 

(2 ) That of the Angles was the present Duchy ot Sleswick ; 
so that they were the southern neighbours of the Jutes , and 
that * 

(3 ) That of the Saxons was a small tract north of the Elbe, 
ancl some district — nioie or less extensive — ^between the Elbe 
and Ehine 

§ 34 The correctness of all this being assumed, the further 
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question as to the relation winch the difrcrciit iniralgraut tiibes 
boro to each other finds place ; and it is only taking up the 
difteient problems iindei investigation ni their due order and 
sequence, if wc ask about the extent to which the Jute dlffeied 
from (oi agreed with) the Angle or the Saxon, and the relations 
of the Angle and the Saxon to each other l)id they speak 
different languages ^ — different dialects of a conimoii tongue ^ — 
or dialects absolutely identical ^ Did they belong to the same, 
or to different confederations ^ Was one polity common to all ^ 
A¥ere the civilizations similar ^ Questions like these being 
answered, and a ceitain amount of mutual difference being ascer- 
tained, it then stands over to inquire whether any traces of this 
original difference are still to be found in the modem English 
Have any provincial dialects characteristics which are Jute rather 
than Angled or Angle rather than Saxon ^ Aie (or are not) 
ceitain local customs Saxon rather than Angle — certain points 
of dialect Angie rather than Saxon, and vice versa ^ Sup- 
]josing all this to be accuiate, we know where to look foi the 
answers 

In Kent the original British was supeiseded by the dialect of 
the Jutes — there being also Jutes in parts of Hants, and in the 
Isle of Wight ; and 

In Sussex the original British was superseded by the Saxon 
of iElla's followers , and 

In the following counties, it was the Saxon of Cerdic that 
displaced the British — Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Suiiey, 
Gloster, Buckinghamshire , these counties constituting the im- 
portant kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex) , and 

It was by the extension of the Saxon introduced by the in- 
vaders of AB 530 that the original British of Essex, Middlesex, 
and part of Heitfordshire was superseded , and 

It was by the extension of the language introduced by the 
Angle invaders of Noifolk and Suffolk that the original Biitish 
of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, and of paits of Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire, was superseded , and, lastly, 

It was by the extension of the language introduced by the 
Angles of the south of Scotland that the original British was 
superseded m the following counties — Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Cumberland, Cheshire, Lancashire, Yoikshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and the North Midland counties. 

Hence, all, as aforesaid, being accuiate, we should seek — 
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For tlie chaiactenstic dlferetdire of the Jutes, in Kent paic 
of Sussex, and the Isle of Wight , 

For those of Saxons, in Sussex Essex, Hants (We^^sex), and 
Middlesex , 

For those of the Angles, in Xoifolk, SuftblL, YoiksLire, Diir- 
haiij, K 01 tliumbeiiand, 

Or, changing the expression — 

The diffe rent ice of the people of Kent, part of Sussex, and 
the Ible of Wight (if any) would be explained by the ihrferett- 
ttce of the original Jute immigrants , 

Those of the rest of Sussex^ Wessex, Essex, and Middlesex 
Ly those of the Saxons , 

TliOtee of the people of Korfolk, &:c , by those of the Ai\^Ies 
As to the Scumi portion of England, eveiy thing i-i ould 
tianspaiently cleai, inasmuch as three Englidi countits, at Use 
pie.^ent moment, take their name fiom the woid Heoxe 'Sn^fOnb^ 
and preserve the denomination of tliree Scuon ku'gdoii's, itz 
Es-rS^^’.r, Sus-sea’, and iliddle-sCwC 

§ 35 A httle consideration, liowev'ei, engrafted upon a niodi- 
cinn of historical knowledge, will tell us that all this is untc- li- 
able AVhat was the co temporary history, wdiat the geogiaph^ , 
what the chronology for these times ? Lappenbeig and Kemble, 
along with others, have shown its worthlessness The lattei 
half of the fifth century was, for Britam at leas^ too late foi the 
reckoning by consuls and emperors, whilst the birth of Chiist, 
intiodiiced Ly Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century, could 
scarcely have taken root as a date much before A.D 600. 

And what aie the events, leal or supiiosed, of this period of 
claikness ^ For Kent, the details concerning Hengest and Hoisa, 
with their descendants the Mlscmgs For S^ussex, the descent of 
iElli, with his sons, in f77 a defeat of the Biitons in 48 5 , 
the debtriictioii of An den da m 401 . For We.bsex, we have some 
entries for the years 495, 501, 508, 514, 519, 527, 530, 534, 
544, 552, 556, 568, 571, 577, 584, 590, 591, 593, 595, and 
507 , when Ceolwulf ascends the throne, and Augustin lands 
Foi iNortliumberland, the details are scantier still, and even still 
moie scanty aie those of East Anglia, Essex, and Meicia. 

§ 36 The present writer believes that objections like these, 
— objections of which the preceding remarks give only a 
cursory sketch, — are undei stated rather than overstated 
Hence the usual details are not adopted by hmi ; neither the 
date AB 449, nor the triple division into Angles, Saxons, 
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and Jutes. Still less have the districts of Germany, whence 
these tlnee supposed populations, respectively, proceeded to 
Great Britain, been consideied as finally determined. On the 
contrary, the date of the migiation makes one subject for ciiti- 
cism, whilst the localitjj whence it originated makes another. 

§ S7 The chief authorities for the usual details respecting 
the eailier Anglo-Saxons are — 

a The Ecclesiastical history of Beda — the Venerable Bede, 
as he is generally called. 

h The so-called Saxon Olironicle 

§ 38. Beda — Beda is the most important His work is dedi- 
cated to Oeolwulf, king of Northumberland, who reigned from 
AD. 729 to AD 737. 

No previous history of the kind existed, so that it was by 
special applications to his cotemporary ecclesiastics that Beda 
got his facts ; each application being made for the history of 
some particular diocese or district. Thus — 

For Kent, Albinus, abbot of Canterbury, was the chief 
authority. He forwaided to Beda, by a priest of the Church of 
London named Nothelm, such statements as vel monimentis 
literarum vel seniorum traditione cognoverat.'' Nothelm visited 
Rome, and brought thence those papal letters of Gregory and 
others, which have already been noticed. 

Albums, also,, gave some notices of some of the districts 
around the kingdom of Kent — “ diiigenter omnia qum in ipsa 
Cantuariorum provincia vel etiam in contiguis eidem regionibus 
— cognoverat ” 

For the West-Sa xons, Sussex, Isle of Wight, Danihel, 
bishop of Wessex, alive when Beda wrote, “ nonnulla de 
historia ecclesiastica provincise ipsius simul et proximm illi 
Australium Saxonum nec non et Yectse Insulse litteris mandata 
declaravit/^ To this we may add certain notices from the 
Abbot Albinus 

Bast Anglia — Norfolk and Suffolk — ^'Poiro in provincia 
Orientalmm Angloruin qusB fuerint gesta ecclesiastica, partim ex 
scriptis vel traditione priorum, partim reverentissimi abbatis Esi 
relatione compenmus.'"' 

Notices also were supplied by the Abbot Albinus, the autho- 
rity for Kent 

Mercia — The*details here were from the monks of Lestmg- 
ham * “Diiigenter a fratribus monasterii quod ab ipsis conditum 
Lsestingaeu (sic) cognominatiir agnovimus.” Some of these 
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notices *extende<l to tlie history of i^ssex For the proTkce 
of Liacohb the eTidence was sepaiate — veio in provincia 
Lindisbi cjiiJB suit ge^ta erga fidem Clinsti, qu^eve siiccessio sacei- 
dotalis extiteiitj vel literis reveientis^-imi annstitis Cyniheict], 
vel aliorum fideliiiin vivorum viva Toce didiuriiii».” 

KortlLautheiland — Beda liiinself woiked at the lii&toiy 
here — ^^Quee auteni in NordanhyiiiLioium piovincia ex quo 
tempore fidem Chiisti peiceperunt usque ad prmsens per di~ 
versas regiones in ecclesia sint acta^ non uno quolibet auctoie, 
sed fideli innumeroium testium qui h^c scire vel meminisse 
poterant adsertione cognovi, exceptis his quss per meipsiim 
nosse poteiam Inter quae iiotandinn quod ea qum de sanc- 
tibsiino patie et aiitistite Cudbercto vel in hoc voLimiiie vel in 
libello gestoium ipsius con^cri}>si, paitim ex eis <|uae de illo 
prius a firatribus ecclesiae Lmdisfarneiisis scripta leperi^ ad- 
sum psi simpliciter fidem histoiiie quain legebam accoiiimodaiis, 
partim vero ea qiice ceitinsima fidehum viioium adtestatioiie 
per me ipse cognosceie potui soUerter adjicere cuiavi Lecto- 
remque supphciter obsecro, ut si qua m his qiim sciipsimus 
aliter quam se veritas habet posita repent, non hoc nobis 
imputet, qui, quod vera lex histoiise est, simpliciter ea quse fama 
vulgante colleginius ad instuictioneniiposteiitatis literis mandare 
studuimus * 

The real evidence, then, is that of Albinus, Daniel, the monks 
of Lestingham, &c , lather than that of Beda himself. Nor, 
stiictly speaking, are these absolutely responsible. Strictly 
speaking, it is only for the Eccleshfstical history of the times 
subsequent to the conversion of Ethelbeit that any of the 
authorities above-mentioned are refeired to For the times 
anteiior to the introduction of Christianity and the foun- 
dation the See of Caiiteibury the lefeience is to the old 
writers m* general. 

ThiiishUum 

From tlie begimmig of tins volume to llie tmie \\heii tlic nation of tlie 
Angles leoeived the lehgion of Chn&t, I have learned what I lay before you 
tiom the writings of those who have gone before me, as I have collected them 
tiom this quaiter oi that Fiom that time, howevei, to the jneseiit, &c 

Iti the Oi njiiiul 

A prmcipio itaqiie voliimiius Imjus usque ad tempus quo gens Angloimn 
fidem Chiisti peicepit, ex prioriim niaxmic scnptis, Inc mde collectis ea qtite 
piomeiemus didicimus Exinde autem, kc 

The gist of the continuation has already been given. It tells 
us for what he consulted Albmus — for what Noihelm — for 
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wliat Daniel, &c. As to tlie priorum scripta, one was the 
Liber Qweralus de Excidio Britanniw of Gildas, a scholar of 
St. Iltutus, and a monk of Bangor, who died and was buiied 
at Glastonbury , and who states of himself that he was bom 
in the year of the battle of the Mons Badonious ; a battle 
which no investigator makes earlier than AD. 493, and which 
some bung down to AD 516. Now, let Gildas have wiitten 
as early as A D. 540 , let him have been the biightest liimiimry 
of the British Church ; and let the literary culture which at- 
tended the early Christianity of our island have been ever so 
high, we still find that, even for ordinary history, his oppor- 
tunities whether of time or place, are utterly insufficient to 
make his statements conclusive. Miitatis mutandis, this applies 
to Beda. Add to Gildas a life of St Germanus and some few 
classical writers, and we have the priorum scripta for the His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Whatever may have been the learning of 
the author, and however much he may have been in advance 
of his age, his materials are neithei better nor worse than this 
And these were bad A measuie of the amount of inaccuracy 
of the authorities for these early times is to be found in their 
accounts of the Koman Wall Gildas says it was built against 
the Scots and Piets, and •that its date was the fifth centuiy. 
Beda follows him The worthlessness of this statement is wmll 
known What warrant have w^e that it is the only error in 
the works in which it occurs ? 

§ 39 The Anglo-Saxon Ghronicle — The so-called Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle has always commanded attention, and that 
on good grounds For the later years of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, it is our only full and satisfactory document , so 
that its simple historical value is high But, besides this, 
it is written in the Anglo-Saxon language — so tl]^t it has 
a philological value as well Yet this Anglo-Saxon Ylress has 
a tendency to mislead A chronicle in Latin passes for -what 
it IS, viz for a composition of the monks , and compositions 
of the monks (as a general rule) are more undervalued than 
overvalued But a work in the vernacular tongue has a simple 
unsophisticated appearance that takes the judgment at a dis- 
advantage. It appears to represent a hterature of home-giowth , 
whilst literatures of home-growth suggest the idea of histoiical 
credibility. 

Anothei reason for ovei valuing the importance of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is suggested by the followmg extract 
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XotYvTitlistaiicliiig tlie Taiiatiuiifc. exi'^ting among tlie several inanii‘=ci ipts, 
tlieii geneial lesomblaiice, paitirnlaily a striking agieeement m many cliiuiio- 
logical eiioito, both in the Anglo-Saxon and Latin texts mn-^t appeal \eiv 
remaikdble In explanation ot this, Gibson lefeis to an account, that in the 
iiioiiasteiics of loyal futmclation in England, whatevei vroitliv of lemembiance 
occuiied ill the neighbomhood jvas committed to viitmg, that such lecoxds 
weie, at the next synod, eompaied mth each otliei, and that fioin them the 
Chionicles were composed — Lappenhenj, Lih>}a})f IntiodiKHion tu England 
7indei the A?igIo-Saion King^ — Tliotpe b Tianshitwu, p 44 


If we take this view of Gibsoii^s, the Ghromcle becomes a 
Picgister y a legister of cotemporaiy events entered as they 
happened, just as births, deaths, and marriages are entered 
thioiigliout the pazishes of England at the present time A 
simple Chronide, on the other hand, is the work of some his- 
tonan subsequent to the events lecorded , a woik as diffeieiit 
fiom a Eegistei as a pedigree m the Heiald's Oiiice is fiuin a 
Family Bible Of the two tlie Tlegi^ter is more valuable 
Which was the woik in question? The practice suggested 
IS mentioned by a vrriter of the fifteenth century, and 
applies to the ecclesiastical entiies of an ecclesiastical pjeiiod 
The times of Hengest and Horsa are Pagan times. For 
these, the notion of coteinporary registered entries of facts 
as they occurred, whatever may have been the case m the times 
neaier the Norman Conquest, is out of the Cj[uestion Hence, 
whatever may be the credibility of the Chronicle during the 
reigns of the later Anglo-Saxon kings, its merits, in this respect, 
have no bearing upon the questions now under notice, viz, 
the details of - the Geiman invasion (or invasions) duiing the 
Pagan period and anteiior to the year 000 (597) 

§ 40 Neither is the woik itself for this (and, it may be 
added, for a much laterj peiiod, &tara})ed with any definite 
inaiks of accuracy or trustwoithine-s »Oii the contraiy, there 
aie seveial very suspicious elements iii it 

Foi the fiist of these the notice is due to Lappenbeig, who 
lemaiks that, in the early histoiy of the kingdom of Kent, the 
chief events occur at a legular period either of eiglit years or 
some multiple of eight Thus . — 


Hengest lands . ad 419 
The Battle ot Cieganfoid 457 
„ Wi]}ped&fleet 405 
The Tlaid battle 47^ 


Just twenty “four years (8 x 3) after Hengest, dies ^Ese, his 
son. 
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§ 41 The proper names aie not less suspicious than the dates 
The names of the Anglo Saxons wlio appear subsequent to the 
introduction of Christianity, the names that aie found in the 
Anglo-Saxon chaiters, the names on the Anglo-Saxon coins, the 
names of undoubtedly real individuals, living under tbe light of 
history, are eminently well marked in chaiacter They are 
chiefly compounds, and their elements (though not always capable 
of a satisfactory interjnetation) are evidently referable to the 
Anglo-Saxon language I open a volume of the Godex. 
maticits^ hap-hazard (vol ii p. 173), and find the following list, 
as an illustration — 

^^Ifwine Sigelni ^Vyii&ige Tidclm AViicd Uliticd 

Eadiilf Conwald 'VVullhmi Cyiibige Ailfwald -d^sebeiht 

Ciinan Beoiiistau Beob'oid Eadwaid O&fei'S iElfstan, dc 

I find the same in the list of kings fiom Egberht down- 
wards : — 

Ecbeilit ^tliclbald iEtbelied EadweicI Eadiinind Eadwig 
aEtliebvnlf iEthelbcit iEltiod iEtliolsian Eadied Eadgai, 

I will not say that no such names occur anterior to A n 597 
A few such are to be found But, as a general lule, the names 
that occur anterior to the introduction of Chiisiianity are names 
which do not occur subsequently , and (^ice versa) the names 
which appear in the truly historical times are not found in the 
doubtful period But Christianity, it may be argued, may have 
affected the change This explanation would be valid if tbe 
later names were like John, James, &c — scriptural designations ; 
but they are not More than this, some of them, such as 
Edwin, Elfwine, are found amongst the allied German qiGpula- 
tions of the Continent, and that during the Pagan period 

It must be remembered, then, that there are no Hengests, 
Horsas, iEscs, Cissas, Stufs, Ports, &e , when we come to the 
times of the Alfreds and Edwards ; and no Alfi eds and Edwards 
when we are amongst the Poits and Stufs, fcc 

§ 42 Another objection lies in the eponymic character of 
certain pre-histoiic names It has been seen what certain 
names .belonging to the Pagan poition of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon histoiy are not They are not of the same character as 
those that belong to the historic era Let us now ask what 
they are They are, in some cases, what is called eponymies 
{lirmpvfiiai) ; or, if we prefer the adjective, we may say that 
they are eponymic, i, c. names never borne by individuals at 
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all, but coined by certain speculators in history, arcL^oloj}'', 
or genealogy, under the hypothesis that the names of certain 
facts or places aie accounted for by the supposition that cer- 
tain individuals, identically or similarly named, originated them. 
In this -wsy Hellen is the eponjunus of the Edleaea (or Greeks) ; 
not that such a progenitor ever existed, but that some eaily 
speculator on the origin of the Greek nation conceived that he 
did, and accounted for a name and nation (the nation being, in 
bis eyes, but a large family) accoidingly 

Our illustrations, however, may be taken from nearer home, 
from the facts of the question befoie us A locality, with 
certain traces of some action that took place in its neigh- 
bom hood, gives origin to a name — a name of an individual 
who may never have existed A memorial of uukiiowii 
import has to be accounted for, and a heio, accordingly, d^jes oi 
suffers something on the spot in question, and thereby gives. Ins 
name to it Tims, in the partieulai question before us, from 
the maiks of a huiial, and the name Hovsterl, we get the 
individual Horscf The chronicler says, that the place was called 
from the man, the ciitic that the piesence of the man vas 
imagined to suit the place Upon this point Bedas woiding of 
Nothelm's or Albums' report, is as follows — 

Tt emulation 

Then fist leaders aie said to have heen two hiutheis, Hengist and HoihO 
Of these, Hoisa was aftei^\aids killed m wais by the Biitons, and has, to 
tins day, in the eastein parts of Kent, a monument maiked by his name But 
they weie the sons of Wihtgils, whose fatliei was Witt a, whose father was 
Weeta, whose father was Woden, from wdioin the loyal families of many coun- 
tiics derive tlien oiigin 

Jh the On^jinal 

Duces foissG peihibentui eonun piimi duo haties Hengist et Hoisa e 
qiiiims Florsa posted ocdsKS in hello a Bnitonihiisjnuteniis in Onentiflihiih Cnn- 
tim paitihus monumentnm hthet sno nomine insnjne Eiant autem fihi Vik tgilsi, 
cujus pater Thtta, ciijus patei Vecta, cujus pater Toden, de cujus stii'pe miilta- 
lum iirovmciaimn legium genus oiigmem duxit ” — Hist Bed i 15 

The words beginning with v are put in italics for a leasoii 
which will soon appear; 

That this story of Horsa may have been found on Kentisli 
soil (though neither Hcngistbiiry and Horsted are really in 
Kent), IS probable cxiough. So, also, allowing for the difference 
of locality, may other local stories 

§ 43. Hoisa's name, how’ever, suspicious as it is, is less so 
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than that of anothei individual that of Port, as it a])pears in 
the Anglo-Saxon Ohioiucle . — 

A D 501 — Hci com Poit on Bn'teno, and Ins n snna Bicda and Ma^gla mid 
n scipiim, on j^anc stowc po is gocucden Po) | and sona land namon] 

and Lpasi] olblugon aniie giongnc BioUisc monnan, swi'So ajiSulno monnan 

Txni^laLion 

AD 501 — Tins ycax Po}t and Ins 'two sons, Bicda and Moogk, came to 
Biitain wnili twm ships, at a pla( c winch is called roitsmouth, and they soon 
ejected a landing, and they theie slew a young Biitish man ot high nobdity 

Now Port as must have been, simply, the Latin name of 
Porismoihtli long anterior to AB 501 

But the landing of a man named Port at a place called 
Povtiis IS no impossibility. Granted It is only highly im- 
piobable — the improbability being heightened by the strangeness 
of the name itselt^ — heightened also by the following fact — 
Just as a man named Port hits (out of all the landing-places 
in England) upon a spot with a name like his own, a man named 
Wihtgar does the same. 

In }lie otiqimil 

AD 530 — Her Ceidic and Gyniic genainon Wilite Ealaiid, and ofslogon 
feala men on TT'^iA^-gaiasbyig 

AD 534; — Hei Ceiclic [se foima West-Sexana cyng] foiSfei'b'c, and C}mic 
Ills siinn [feng to iice, and] iicsode foib’ xxwivintia, and hie saldon hieia tiisem 
neinm Stnfe and J'i/ifgaie [eall] irji^-Ealond 

AD 544 — Hei BVi^gar foi^fei'Se, and hicne men behyigde on Wyht*gaia- 
burg 

T} anslation 

AD 530 — This year Cerdic and Cyniic cdnq[uei.ed the island o£ Wight, and 
slew many men at irjif-gaias-bmg 

AD 534 — Tins yeai Ceidic, the first kmg of the AYest- Saxons, died, and 
Cyniic, Ills son, succeeded to the langdom, and reigned fiom that time twenty- 
six yeais, and they ga-ve the w’-hole island of Wight to then tw^o grandsons, 
Stuf and Wihtgar 

A D 544 — This year Wihtgar died, and they binied Imn in TlV/^-gaia-byig 

Now Wi/d IS the Anglo-Saxon form of the name of Veciis = 
Isle of W%g}d,, a name found in the Latin writers long anterior 
to AD 530, whilst gar is a form of weere (or ivoiras) = inhabi- 
tants Hence, just as A'e?ri = the County Kent, and Cant- 
ware =th.Q inhabitants of that county or (Canticolce), so does 
W^ht=Vectls, and Wihtgare= Vecticolce Yet the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle makes it a man’s name 

§ 44 The names of Poit and Wihtgar give us the strongest 
facts in favour of the suggested hypothesis, viz — the ex post 
facto evolution of personal names out of loccd ones 
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The following instances are somewhat less conclusive • — 

In the oinjinal. 

4. D 47T — Hei com iEIla to Bretten-lond and ins lu suna, Cymtn, and 
ing, and Ci^sa mid m scipnin, on stowe ]>e is nenmed Cjineimso/ ^/, and jidci 
olsldgon momgc alas, and suine on. fleaine bediiion on l^one wiidn pe is ge- 
neinned Audi cdes-lc age 

A D 495 — Hei cnomon twegen aldoimen on Bieteno, Ceitiic and OTunc Ins 
sxinnnndv scipum m f^one stede pti is gecneden Cexdices-o///, and |>j lican 
dsege gefnlitnn xind A^^alum 

Ti amlation 

A D 477 — Tins rear JElla, and Ins thiee sons Cymen and 'V^'leiicing, and 
Ci^sn, came to tlie land ol Biitam Ttitii tlnee^sliips, at a place xUiicli is named 
Cf/meneb-oia, and tlieie sle^ many ■\VeIbb, and some tiiey diu\e in lligbt into 
tlie wood that is named Andreds-lea 

\ D 495 — Tins yeai tx\o ealdoimon came to Bidam, Cetdie, and C\iinc liis 
son, \ntli fne ships, at a place \xliich is called Cttdit^-ota^ and the same day 
tliey fuuglit against the Wckh 

Here, the men are Wlencmg, Cymen, and Cissa , the names 
Cymenes-ora, and Cjssanc^c^sfer, geographical teims, and the old 
foims of the present Keynsox and C%iche^teY This is sus- 
picious, and it becomes more so -wdien we find that the second 
elements aie Latin, e g. -ora in Cymenes-o/u and -ceader in 
GiB^dCR-ceaster 

§ 45 In the extract about Horsa and his burial-place, the 
names of his ancestors all began with T — TTctgils^ Fitta, Fecta, 
&c. How come the alliterations ^ Because the pedigi-ees are 
pieces of poetry rather than histoiy ; it being the rule in Anglo- 
Saxon prosody that in every two lines two words should begin 
with the same letter Horsa s pedigree was no more allite- 
rative than many others, Eg, — 


Ida w£es Ai'oppmg, 

Aoppa Asiiig, 

A7sa wsus JngxYing, 

JngTW. AngemMtting, 

Jngenvit Alocmg, 

Aloe i?enocmg, 

.^enoc jBiaiichiig, 

-Bland J^a^ldseging, 

-Bieldag TJbdeniiig, 

TFoden -Bieo^ulaf ng, 

Fieo’Solai FieSo^mlliag, 
iAeo’^ownlf Finnnig, 

Fvenx (Jodnliing, 

^hdulf ^'eatnig 

A S Chmnule, in 547. 


Ceidic wfO'^Bpiiices fudei 
C^eidic Aksmg, 

-Blesa jB^hng, 

-BbLi <9ix\ismg, 

TFgmg, 

TFig jFieawming, 

Freawine Free'S' >ganiig 
Fi eo’Sogar^ branding, 

-Bland Fseldaging, 

Bjeldag TTbdening 

A S Chronicle, ad 552 


so 
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nie 6'xfu\uug, 

^/xfica ][ ilgilsmg, 
ITilgils ircbtcvl.ilcmug, 

( I ebtcilaltaia Mchigliug, 
/Vicfulg Nicbakimg, 


^VoebaM /S\o egeat n i g, 
iVigcgeat LV\Vcab(Lvgiiig, 
^\^a}bda~‘g iSigegaiiiig, 

AS’jgcgaa If agdagmg, 
f I agdag I f bdcmii g , 

1 f bdcii M 1 Sowiilfiiig 

J 6' C7noj///'/r, A V TiftO 


Ooolwulf’s genealogy^ to Ibe foimd under A.B 597, is of the 
same kind , so is Peuda’s, AD 626 ; so aie many otheis 

§ 46. That there are objections to the criticism winch thus 
imjmgns the early accounts of the Angle invasions is not to be 
denied It may be added, however, that they can always be 
met by coanteimbjections Such being the case, it is submitted 
that the oiiginal remarks upon the unsatisfactoiy character of 
the early history are sufficient for our present object. This is 
limited. It is not a history of Great Britain that I am writing, 
but one of the English language Hence the whole question as 
to the literary and histoiical value of the early writers is too 
wide. The extent to which they are sufficient or insufficient to 
prove certain specific facts is all that need be investigated ; and 
the character of such facts is the measure of the amount of criti- 
cism necessary to invalidate their authority One of these facts 
(real or supposed) is the date of A.D. 449, for i\\Q first landing of 
the first ancestors of the present English. It is only in appear- 
ance that this is a simple one That certain Germans landed 
on a certain part of the coast of Kent is the simple straight- 
forward pait of it That they were the who did so is quite 
a different matter. 

47 Our mam guide in these matters is the date of the 
evacuation of Britain by the Romans. The passages which bear 
most especially upon this point are the following . — 

Translation 

The Britons, up to tins time, tom by various massacres and events, aie le- 
cluced to tlie dominion of the Saxons. 

In the Original 

Bntannipe usque ad hoc tempus vaius cladibus eventibusqiiolaceiatm m diti- 
onem Saxonum lediguntui ” — Froim Aqiutanus, Ac , ann 441. 


‘ Tianslation 

To JEtius, thnee Consul, the groans of the Britons The Baibaiians dnve 
us to the sea The sea drives us back to the Baibanans Between these aiiso 
two sorts of dead! "We aie either slaughtered oi dio^vncd. 


In the 0 ) Kjinal 

Agitio, ter Consnh, gemitus Bntannormn Repelhmt nos Baibaii ad mare, 
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itpellit nos mare ail Baibaio^, mtci hfpe onimtui duo geneia fuiiriitiii a>tt 
j.igulaaiui, aiit ineigmiiii — x^ai 

The fiist of these, b}" an almost cotemporary author, gives us 
an earlier date than the one usually assigned. 


CHAPTER \l 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE — -“THE PARTS OF 

GERMANV FROM WHICH IT WAS INTRODUCED EXriJlNAL LVI- 

DENCE THE CxlELO VI NGLLN ANNALISTS. — THE SLAVES THE 

BANES THE FRISIANS THE SAXONS 

§ 48 There is no such thing as a definite and undeniable 
chionology foi the cletailb of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of 
Bntaiii, i e. there is. no account so authentic as to preclude 
ciiticism Neither is theie such a thing as an ethnological map 
of Germany for the fiftli centuit’, nor yet is theie any accurate 
geographical description Of the proofs of this, a sketch has 
just been given , and if the writer have made out his case, the 
whole early history of the English Language, and w^e may add 
of the English People, has to be got at by circuitous and indi- 
rect methods, by criticism, by inference. 

§ 49. Our evidence is of two soits — The testimonj^ of 
wnteis, and the comparison of language, manners, customs, 
laws, Arc. In other wnrds, there is external evidence and 
internal evidence. I begin with the former 

§ 50 If we lay out of consideration a few isolated notices, 
we shall find that the external testimony to the history, geo- 
graphy, and topogiaphy of Geimany for the nearest times 
subsequent to the Angle occupation of England, begins with 
the Cailovingian dynastjg and lies in the writings of those 
authors who were most emplo^nd in recording the acts of Char- 
lemagne. They consist, for the most part, of chronicles, under 
the titles of Annales Lanrissenses, Annales Einhardi, An- 
il ales Metteiises, Annales Fuldenses, Chromcon Moissiacense, 
Annales Petaviani, Alanmanmci, Guelfyrbytannii, Nazaiii, copy- 
insf more or less from either each other or firom some comnion 
source, and consequently relating nearly the same events. I do 
not say that these give good light I only say that it is the 
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best we can get They are to be found in Perth’s MoniLme]iitt 
Ilistonca Germanica, and all, or nearly all, emanate fi cm Fuiuk 
writers — from Christian Franks 

§ 51. The lattei lialf of the seven tli century is the time, and 
Noitbein Geimany the place, undei consideration. Chiistiamty, 
and the influence of Homan civilization, have extended no fuither 
in the direction of the Elbe than the noithern boundaiy of the 
empire of the Franks , and this is why our luforination comes 
thiough Fiank souices. This, too, is why our nomenclature is 
Frank — an important point to bear in mind Tlieieis Paganism 
which has few or no records on one side, and there is a Christian 
empire with a nascent literature on the other. The notices of 
the former come thiough the latter We must look, then, on 
ancient Northern Germany as the Fianks ooked at it Now 
the districts which lay to the north of their own frontier, dis- 
tricts which they eventually succeeded in reducing, but which 
at fiist they only knew as the country of enemies and pagans, 
were four 1 Slavonia. 2 Denmaik. 3. Friesland 4 Saxony 

§ 52 Slavoma, a fact of which we must never lose sight, 
extended to the west far beyond its piesent frontieis Not only 
were Brandenburg, Pomerania, Mecklenbiiig, and Luneburg Sla- 
vonic, but Laueuburg was so as well South of Hamburgh no 
part of the Elbe was German. The eastern third, at least, of 
Holstein was Slavonic. The present sites of Liibeck and Kiel 
were Slavonic. All up to the little river BiUe was Slavonic 
Eoughly speaking, all to the east of a line drawn from Kiel 
to Coburg was Slavonic 

§ 5 3 Denmark — Denmark was bounded by the Eyder, or 
if not exactly by the Eyder, by a line a little to the noith of it 
Fiom the Treen to the She ran, at a later period, the Danne- 
virke, and, eaiher still, the Knrvirke — the lines of defence 
against the Germans — the Danish analogues of the Piets" Wall 
in Britain. Meanwhile, the Qcmnmelvold piotected the penin- 
sula of Svanso ; whilst the Danischivalcl lay between Kiel and 
the Eggernfiord For anything but minute philology this is 
enough For Saxony, as distinguished from Denmark, the 
Eyder and the Dannevirke give a boundaiy Whether, how- 
ever, there may not have been Angles to the north of the She 
will be considered in the sequel 

§ 54. Friesland — In every direction, Fiiesland seems to 
have extended further than it does now. How far it extended 
inland, is uncertain. The coast, however, at least as far as the 
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Elbe, or possibly as far as the Eyder, seems to have been 
Fiisian. Heligoland, under the name of Fosiiesland, is said to 
be — 111 confiiiio Fiisonum atque Danorum — Pertz, 2 4 13. 
Again — coiifinio Frisoniiin et Danoiiim ad qnandam in-sulani 
qiise .... Fositesland appellatui.” — Alcuiu, Vita S, W dli- 
hronli, c 80 Now, although an islaad on the confines of 
two countries is no good landmark, the texts that give it suggest 
the likelihood of the Danish and Frisian fiontiers having touched 
one another. Whether the division was ethnological rathei than 
]>olitical, is another question The i elation of the Frisian area 
to the Saxon, along with other details, will be considiTed more 
minutely as we pioceed 

§ 55. Saxony — In the eyes of a Frank, Saxony and Fiie-- 
land contained all those portions of Gei many winch, paitly fiom 
a difference of dialect, partN ft’orn then paganism, and paitly 
fiom their independence, stood in contrast to the organized 
empire of the Cailovingians In the eyes of a Fiank, a Saxon 
was an enemy to be coerced , a heathen to be converted 
What more the temi meant is unceitam It was used by the 
Fianks , having been pievioud}" used by the Romans and the 
Biitons That it was native to the Saxons themselves theie is 
no reason for benevaig 

§ 56. Saxony, fiom the Frank point of view, fell into two 
piimary and into six subordinate divisions There was the 
Saxony ’beyond the Ethe, and there was the Saxony on this 
side of the Elbe. The former %vas called Kordalbhigia. This is 
a compound of the word Kord {^Xovih), ondL Albis {^Elhe). 
The termination •‘hig is a gentile form. It denotes the } copula- 
tions north of the Lower Elbe and south of the Lower Eydei , 
in other words, the occupants of the western side of the present 
Duchy of Holstein. 

The Noidalbingians fell into three divisions — 

1. The Thiedmarsi, oi Thiatmarsgi, occupants of Eitinarsli. 

2 The Holsati, Holzati, or Holsatas, from whom the present 
Duchy of Holstein takes its name. 

3 The Stormarii, or people of Slonnar, to whom Hamburg 

was the capital • 

The Saxons to the south of the Elbe lay chiefly in Hanover 
and Westphalia They fell into three divisions, of which an un- 
known poet of the tenth century, himself a Saxon, and quoted 
as Poeta Saxo, thus wuites : — 

D 
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Ti an^laiitm 

The geneial clmsion contaiBS tlnee peoples , 

Known Iw which Saxony fiomiblied of yoie , 

The names now remain, the old vntue has gone back. 

They call those Wehtfaluuu who leinain 

In the Eastern distiicts , whose hoimclaiT is not far 

Distant fioni tlie iivei Rhine , the legion toil aids the using sun 

The Ostei leiuh inliabit, whom some 

Call by the name iihose fiontiers 

The treacheioiis nation of the Slaves hai asses 

Detween the afoiesaid, in the mid legion, dviell 

The Aii'jrariffns, the thnd population of the Saxons of these 

The countiy is joined to the lands of the Fianks on the South 

The same is jonied to the Ocean on the Noith 

In the oiKjUHiI 
Oeneialis habet populos diinsio teinos , 

Insignita qnibus Saxonia floiuit ohm , 

Nomina nunc lemanent viitiis antiqiia lecessit 
Demque We^tfdlos vocitant in paite manentes 
Occidiia , quorum non longe tei minus amne 
A rjieno diblat, legioncm sohs ad oituni 
Inhabitant Obto Icudu quos nomme qmdam 
(hi i aloe alii vocitant, confinia quorum 
Infestant eon]uncta suis gens peifida Sclavi 
Intel piedictos media icgione moiantui 
An<fin)ii, populus Saxonmn teitius, liomm 
Patria Francoium ten is sociatiu ab Austro, 

Oceanoque eadein conjungitui ex Aquilone 

In respect to the Nordalbingians, lie wiites : — 

TutmJatwn, 

A certam Saxon people, vluch fiom the South 
The Elbe cuts ofi, as sepaiate ton aids the North Pole 
These we cedlKoidalhuuji in oui country’s tongue 

In the 01 ujinah 

Saxonum populus quidam, quos claudit ab Austio 
Albis, sejunctim positos Aquilonis ad axem 
Hos Xoi dalhinffos patiio seimone vocaimis 

§ o'?. ‘With tlie boundai-ies, tlien, of Westphalia we get tlie 
Loundfu'ies of Saxony on the south and south-west. The fol- 
lowing notices help us towards obtaining them • — 

( 1 ) 

Ti amlation. 

While this was going on, there came a holy and leamed piiest from the 
nation of the Angles, bv name Leofnin, to the Abbot Gregoiy, saymg tliat a 
command had been given to him from tlie Loicl, m a temble manner, and m a 
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tuple admonition, to help the people to the tiue doctimo on tic hhtuolnnj 
hitiietn the Fuinls and lie Sawm^ nlonj the inei is.c. 

In the Oi ajinnl 

Bum talia geiehantiii, Teint qiudein piesbitei (^n i sanetiis et cloctiis cle 
geiieie ^Inglonim nomine LeaL^inus, ad Ahhatem Giegoinm, dicens sihi Bo- 
iimio teinbilitei tiina admonitione fiii»^e piaecqitmn, nt in eondnio Fiaih onun 
aPfie Saionuni seai^ JImum Ida in, plebxin ductima piudtssse debeiet, cVc 

As the narrative goes on, it states that, in the first instance 
an oratory was built for the saint at a place called Hiilpa on 
the west of the afoiesaid river ; afterwards a church, at De cen- 
ter, on the east of it — a church which the pagan Saxons of the 
parts around succeeded in burning. 

The particular Frank distiict which the Ysel divided from 
the Saxon country bore the name Sol-land, which has feitlier 
rightly or wrongly) been translated tlte land of the Sd-i(, 
i, e. the famous Scdian Fianks who enacted the famous SoJig 
law. 

§ 58 (2) The Lociddu of the Chattuarii — On the Niers, 
between the Maas and Kohr, lay the land of the Cltattuarn, 
Eazzoavi, Attuarii, or Hettctire, occupants of the country 
about Geizefurt They were continually attacked by the Saxons 
^^Saxones vastaverunt terram ChatiiarioviotaT {Aionahs Sdi 
Aona/iidi, AD 715.) That these were Saxons from the neigli- 
bourhood, I infer fi'om the following passages, which make the 
Chattuarian district a March or fimntier land — '^Hrado les pro- 
pnetatis mem in pago Hattuaria in Odeheimero Marca, m 
villa qum vocatur Geizefart, quse sita est supra fluvium Nersa.” 
(See Zeuss in v, ChattiiariL) 

§ 59 The Bructeri — ^The occupancy of the Briicbeii was 
the district between the Ruhr and the Lippe They can 
scarcely have come under the term Frank , inasmuch as in the 
eighth century, they were still Pagans. On the other hand, 
they are specially excluded, and that by Beda, from the Old 
Saxons. 

Siiicl-beitiis, acceptn episcox>atn de Biitaniua legressas, non mnlta jxost, ad 
geiitem Boruttiiano) um lecessit, ac multos eormn pisedicando, ad warn veiita- 
tis peidimt Sed expugnatis, non longo xicst tempoi’e Bonietuauis a gente 
Antunionim Saxonum, dibpeisi sunt quohbet lii qm verbum x’ecepeiant 

Hid Bed 5-12 

They also are mentioned in a life of St Boniface ; and 
also by Aribo, Bishop of Freising, A B. 782. The pcigus 
Borahtra in pcigo Borterga villa quce clicitur Gastorp — - 
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villa qim cUcitiir Povncbeci in pago Borotra — Iloltheim, 
Hamamtld, Midmliusiin in fago Boiactron — inqoago Boratre, 
in villa vocante Ismerelelce . . et in eocleoi pago^ in villa 

quce elicit iiv Anadopa . . sinnlitev et in codem pago et %n 
Villa ciijus vocahnilam est Geidce — in pagis Preini et Boroctia 
in Seltheim, in Stockheim — in ptigo Borhtergo curtem . . 
Ericseli in provincia Boiuctuanoium . in vivo Ratingen 
. in quddam Boructiianorum villa Velsenberg nomine^ 
are all gxvea by Zeuss One of them classes the Bornctuarii 
along with the Frisians; EugianS; Danes, Huns, amd Old Saxons 
as pagans. 

For all this I am inclined to let the original statement stand 
and to hold that in the eyes* of the Franks, there was nothing 
noith of their own country that was not either Saxon or 
Frisian. And as, over and above their paganism, it was from 
Butain that the Boiuctuarn received their Christianity, I am 
inclined to make them more Saxon than anght else The name, 
notwithstanding the shoitness of the middle sylLible, which will 
be seen hereafter, was evidently a compound after the fashion 
of Caoituarii Gantweere r: inhahitants of Kent, and stood 
as Brnctivcere in the native tongue 

§ 60 The Locality of the Cliahutvi —The last appearance of 
this name, totidem Uteris, is in Giegory of Toms The district, 
however, of Hameland, or the paits about Ziitphen and Deventer, 
has taken its name fiom them There is no doubt as to where 
it was, since Zeuss gives — ‘Hn Sutfeno in pxigo Hameland — in 
Duisburg in pago Hameland — in Dauindre in eodem pago 
Hameland — ahbatiam Attene pixta Rhenum fluvium in pago 
Hamaland."' This is where the earlier notices left them ; notices 
which associated them with the Franks — the Franks, however, 
of the Lower Empire rather than those of the Carvolingian 
period. The following extract makes the locality a Saxon one * 
— Deodoficunirex pago Saxonim Hamaland '' — Sigeberti Vita 
Theodori Mettensis Fpiseopi — apud Leibnitz, I. 294, 

§ 61. Boundary on the south-east Approximate. 

emulation 

Tins year, om Loid and King, Kail, having collected an aiin}^, maieliod 
into Sawny, npon a place called Pader shorn, wlieie, having pitched his camp, 
he sent out his son Kail, across the "Wesei, in order that such heathens as he 
fonnd in those paits he might hnng into subjection 

In the 0 ) iginal 

In hoc anno domnus {sie) lex Kaiolus colleeto exercitii venit in Saxonium 
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in loco qui dicitin Ptitrebhninwf'^yi^yi castrametfitus , inde etiain mittens Kaio- 
liim fiEnin snuin tians fiimr-in "Wiserain, ut quotqnot nsdem partibiis cle iiifide- 
libiis sms niTenissent, snte staTitiiti subjngaict 

Hesse, altliougli otlier tLaii Fiank m respect to its dialects, 
was Fiank iii its political relations , but not wLolly. The valley 
of the Diem el was half Saxon There were two pagi ; one on 
the Upper Diemel, which was Frank, and the other on the Lower 
Diemel, ■which was Saxon The foimei was — 

Fiancormn pagns qox dicitui Hass-i ’ — FuHa S 1 1 o. 

The latter w^as pagiis Hessi Stf^oaievs Meanvliile, the to^m 
of Wolfsanger was both Frank and Saxon — ""ad villain ciijiis 
est vocabulum Yulvisangar qua in tunc tempori'^ Frfmtis et 
Saxoites paviter ItaVtbu'C videbantur C^nrA 

§ 62 . S^fxony and Fnesfand. — "Where were they sepaiaUd ^ 
The town of i^leppen was 

Tin)nlfit}on 

Tlieie 1*^ a well'Liiovii to"A 11 in Saxuny, naiiied ncij^libonilioud 

of winch the holy piiest, on Ins 30m nej to FiiesLind, had ainyed 

In tliP Oi 

Oppidiim est in Saxoma, iiotmn qnam iioiiniaitiiui, m 

ciipis ^icima, diim antistes sanctus Fuaiam pergeiib de\eiieiat — I aa Sanm 
Liuhje! i, Peitz, \ ol 11 p 419 

Mean’R’hile, Angrana, or the parts about Engern and Minden, 
divided ]Te*^phalla fiom Aasifplialia. 


CHAPTER YII 

GERMAS" ORIGIiT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE — PARTS, ETC 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AVRITERS PRIOR TO THE ANGLE CON- 

QXjCgT TACITUS THE ANGRITARII, ETC — THE ANGLI, ETC 

PTOLESIT, ETC THE SAXONS 

§ 63. So ranch for the notices of ancient Germany snhsecincnt 
to the Conquest of England What was ancient Germany 
anterioi' to that event? What, in the time of the classical 
v’ritei's, was that particular district AA'hicb the Franks of the 
Cailovingian age called Saxony ? What was it in the eyes of 
Tacitus and Ptolemy ? Let us put these two extremes iogethei , 
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and, perhaps, we may thiow a light over the intermediate 
period. 

§ 6*1. The Angrivarii, Frisii, and Qhauci — The author with 
whom we begin is Tacitus ; who gives ns the Angrivarii, They 
are the Angrarii of the Caiiovingian wi iters They are also the 
occupants of the parts about Engevn in modern geography. 
Lying in the heait of Saxonia^ and being found in both the 
earliest, and the latest geographies, they take the fir^t place m 
our inquiries. The Frisii go along with them. 

T} anslatwn 

Tlic Ang-iivmn and Cliamavi are backed immediately by tlio Diilgiibim and 
Ciiasuaiiij and by other nations not equally caxiable of being named The 
B'nbians take them up in fiont The Gicat and Little Fnbians aie named 
horn their relative stiengths Each touches the Ocean, and hes along the 
rjiine They also enciicle immense lakes — flakes uduch the Eoman fleets 
have yet to exiiloie 

In the o)i(jinal 

Antjninnos et Chamavos a teigo Dulgibini et Chasuaii cludunt, ali£Bque 
gentos hand peiinde memoiatse A hoiite Fnm excxpiimt Majonhm mino- 
nhiibque FnsiisYOCiihvlimi est, ex modo vmuin uticcque nationes usque, ad 
Oceanmn PJiciio pisatexuntiu, amhiimtque nmnensos msupei lacus, et Eomams 
classibus noiiduin iia\igatos 

Contiguous to the Frisians, and, like the Fiisians, extended 
along the coast, though dipping further inland, came the Ghauc%. 

Ti andation 

The nation of the CJiaun, although ifc begin vdieie the Fiisians end, and 
co^els an immense tiact of the sea-boaid, oveihes the fioiitieis of all the 
nations I have enumeiated, even untii it umds itself mto the land of tlie 
Cliatti So vast a space do the Chauci not only hold, but hll — a people, 
amongst those of Geiman}", of the noblest 

In the 0) Kjinah 

Ghauconim gens, quamquain incipiat a Fiisns ac xiarfem htons occupot, 
onmium, quas exposiii, gentium lateiibus obtenditm, donee m Chaitos usque 
siiiuetur Tam immensum teiiaium spatiuin non tenent tantum Chauci, sed 
et nnplent : populus mtei Oeimanos nobihssunus 

§ 65. The Cherusci and Fosi. — From Tacitus 

T) aiulation 

On the side of the Chauci and Chatti, the Ohm mci have, for a long time, 
mdiilged in an excessive and weakemng state of peace , imhaiassed — a peace 
moie easy than sale Amid the unrestiamed and the strong you may main- 
tam a false lepose "Wlieie action goes on, model ation and piobity are the 
pieiogatLve of the sponger Hence, those v^lio weie once the good and jiiht 
Oheiusd are now the and foolink With the wctorioiis Chatti their good 
foiiime has, taken the name of ^uvban The Fosiwqiq diaun in with the 
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downfall of tiie Clieiiisci — the Fosi, a nation the fruntiei , the Fu^i who, 
tliiii iiifeiiois diunig then inu^peiitT aic, on fan thtii Aliow& iii 

adYei&ity 

In th‘' Oil Ilk I 

In lateie Cliaiicoiiim Cliattoima^jae Ch-jnutt ni-niam ao nieiceiiteiQ diii 
Xiaceni ilia cessitx nutiiei nut idcjne jiicundms, qnam tntius fmt, quia inter 
nniioteutes et \aMos false quit^acac iihi inanu a^itiu, modc‘'tia ac piobitas 
noiinna suiiexioiis sunt Ita qui oLni ‘ boui ^equique Cheiuscif nmie incite^ 
ac stnlti’ Tocantur Ciiattis \'ietuiibiis foiroiaa m sapientiaiii « . Tiaeti 
luina Clieiuscoium et Fo^t, cuiiteimnia gens, alYLiaaiain ieiuia ex toqiio 
socn, cmn m secundis ininoies tuis^eiit 

§ 66 The B meter i — From Tacitus. 

TiUPslntlOil 

By the side of the Teiietta the Bi lo l-Ji i y cie once to be f uni Ni w it 
IS said) the Clrama^u and ^inuiivain lu\e leplici'd then, dic Bjiiettii beinti 
diiren away and wholly cut uli — to the eicat joy of the iiatioiis oi hoii- 
tiei, aiising iiom eithci the hatied ot then piidc oi the d« hgiiia oi tiiei>liiiidci, 
or, it ma} be, horn tlie favoiii ot the gods ii^waid Fui the} indulged us \,ith 
the spectacle of the fight a liglit wlitiein laoie than tuit\ tli an and ieU — not 
undei the anus and harness oi the Ilomaiis,biit moic liiagiiikceiith es a sight 
hefoie then eyes Long li\e, among the natunio ivlio La\e no love foi us at 
least, such liatied against each otliei ’ V/hen the iate ui the eiupue tails, all 
that its foitune can give is the di^coi 1 oi its 

In the Oi } unnl 

Juxta Tencteios Biiitten olmi occurieoaiit nunc Chainavos et Aiiguvanos 
innnigiasse nail atm, pulsis BiiictexUs ac peiiitus excisis vicinarum consensu 
nationmn, seu suiieibnu odio, sen lUcedie dulcedme, seu fa^uie quodam eiga 
nos deuiuni nani no spectaculo qmdem xnceln mndtie , stipei xl inilha, non 
arniis tehsque Bomaiiis, sed, quod inaginhcentms est, obleetatiom oculisque 
cecidermit Maiieat qiiceso, diuetque gentibus, si non anioi iiOotii, at certe 
odium siii quaiidu, ui gentibus impeiu fati's mini jam puestaro Foiiuna niajus 
potest quam Iiustiiini chscoidiam 

T\\q Tahula PetitLilfjeriana gives the form Bracterl Con- 
stantine, 111 the begiimiiig of the fourth centuiy, gains some 
advantages over them, which his paneg3nif^t makes the most of 
The Kotitla also names them. xVgam — 

Agnppinaiii, iigeute niaxnne liieine, potut tiaiisgi'cssus FJicnum 

ripa 3 picmnios, pagimi etiam quern Ciiamavi incolunt, depopuLitus 
est — Gietjoi Tiuon 2 ‘I 

Sidonius Apollinaris, too, alludes to them 

Toimgus, ^ 

Biio*teriis ulvosa ^cd quern Xnei alluit iinda 
Pioiimipit Fiancus — Bnim vi ‘>^4 

This IS in enumeration of the allies of Attila. 


I 
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Ptolemy divides tlicm into tlie Grcatei- and Le,sser Bructen ; 
tke Chauci and Fiisii being the only Germans besides who are 
so classified. He places them to the north of the Sigambri. 

« venit accola sylvoe 

B) iicte)Hi,j ingcntos Albiiii licxiioic Clieiiisci ” 

ClainJutn, IV Consul Hono) 450 

§ 67. We pass now to tlie parts lying on each side of a line 
drawn from VerJen to Luneherg, of which the occupancy, in the 
time of Tacitus, is a matter of compaiative certainty for one 
population only , hut that is an all-important one — the Angli 
They are not mentioned alone in Tacitus, whose list runs thus — 
Angli, Varini, Eeudigni, Aviones, Eudoses, Suardones, Nuitliones 
— all uncertain populations. What does the most learned 
ethnologist know of a people called the Uudoses ^ Nothing. 
He speculates, perhaps, on a letter-change, and fancies that by 
prefixing a P/i, and inserting an n he can convert the name 
into Pktvnclush But what does he know of the Phundusii ^ 
Nothing , except that by ejecting the and omitting the n he 
can reduce them to Eudoses Then come the Aviones^ of whom 
we know little, but whom, by omission and rejection, we can 
identify with the Gohandi, of whom we know less. What light 
comes from the Nidthoties ? What from the Suardones ^ It is 
not going too far if we say that, were it not for the conquest of 
England, the Angles of Germany would have been known to tlie 
ethnologist just as the xiziones are, ^ e. very little , that, like the 
Eudoses, they might have had their name tampered with , and, 
that, like the Suardones and Euithones, they might have been 
anything or nothing in the way of ethnological afiinity, historical 
development, and geographical locality. 

Of the external testimony bearing upon the A oigli of Ger- 
many, nine-tenths is from a single passage , and every word in 
that single passage which applies to them applies to the Eudoses, 
Aviones, Eeudigni, Suardones, and Huithones as well 

Tiaublation. 

■With tke Lombards it is diffeient Tke smallness of tkeir munbeis is 
tken gloiy Gilt by nations as numeioiis as they are stiong, it is not by snb- 
seivience, but by blows and battle, that they bold then Then come tke 

Pteiidig^ii, tke Aviones, tke Amjh, the Yaimi, tke Eudoses, tke Suaidoncs, and 
tke Nuitkones, piotected by eitbei iiveis oi foiests Tkeic is notliing lemaik- 
able kere except then common woisiup of Heitli oi Motliei Eaitk Tkey 
liekeve tkat ske interposes m the affans of manland and makes a ciicuit of 
tke woild Tkeie is in tke Ocean a holy gio^ e, and in it a conseciated i^agon. 
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sluoiifled lAitli a ijall and tonclie'l Lj a pnest oiilr He it is t^Iio that 

the goddess lias hei piesrnce m tlic slmne and lie it is she isdxavai 

by Iieifeis foEows liei up mtli exc6e<ling gieat levercnce The da}^ aie tlieii 
joyful, and the spots -ulneli she deigns to Msit and aliuTi's to icceive her, fes- 
tive Xo wais aie waged , no aims taleu nj) , e\eiy swoid is shut Uii , peace 
and qniet alofte known alone loved , unti] suck time as that sell-anie j)iiest 
gives hack the god<less to hei teiiiitle, sated -with hex mteicomse with inanlond 
Then aie the vagon, and the pall and af iie may lielieve it* tlie deify itself, 
V ashed in the sccict lake SLrvts ofin late. Then office done, the same lake 
siK'ks them in too Hence a iiiysteiious b-iiui — a krik iiundei AYkat is 
tkat vkidi IS seen onl} by those vko aie about to peiisk'"’ 

In the ot I'jutf/J 

Coiitia Langobaidos panutas nubdiiat plninni^ ac Taleniis^iiiiis noiioiiihus 
cmcti, non ^jei ubsefxiunm, scrl pioekxs et peiiclitamlo tiiti siint Eeiidioui 
cleinde, et Aviones, et Anuli, et Yaiim, ct Enclo--es ct baaidoncs, et Xiiitlionr 
flumiiiibus aiit sihus liinniuiitiii uec qmilguom notabiks m siiiguLs, mu qiiod 
in commune Ileitlimn, id est, Teiiam mati< lii colmiL, taniqiie mb i\ trine lehus 
kommiim, im eln popnlis aibitiaiitm E^t in insula Ocmni Castum uemiis, 
dicatum ill eo veliif Ilium, veste coutectuni, attmgde uni saeeidoti coiico'isimi 
111 adessc peindiahdoam mtdlmit, veetamqiie holms ftinims miilta cnmiencia- 
tione pioseqiiitui Lfcti tunc dies, festa loca, qiueeuiuqiie ad^eiitu liospitioqiie 
dignatiu Xon bella ineiint, nun aima sumiu't clausiuu oimie tenum , pax et 
quits tunc tantum iiota, tunc tantum amata, donee idem saceidos satiatam con- 
veisatione moitakiim deam templo ie<kbit mox vekiculum et vestes, et, si 
ciedeie "^cks, numeii ipsnm secieto laoii abluitui. Sexii miiiistiaiit, qiios 
statim idem lacus liaiuit Aieaiiiis lime tcnoi, sanctaque ignoiantia, quid sit 
id, qnod tantum peiitmi videiit 

§ 68 Ptolemy s notice of the Angles is as follows : — 

THfnshttian 

Of tlie nations of the inteiioi tlie gicatcst aie those of the Suem Angli (i^ko 
lie east of tke Langobardi, stietclnng noitkiiaicls to the middle couise of Ike 
Hivei Elbe) and of tke Sue vi Semnones, who i each bum tke afoiesaid pait 
of tke Elbe, eastnaid, to tke iivei Sue bus, and that of tke Bugxmtie, m con- 
tmuation as fai as the Yisiula 

In the i>i t/f {iJ 

TSiv Se ev-b<s Ka\ iBvmv fiiyio-ra {lev icrri to, re rap ^otr^^cav ra>p 

^AyyeiX&v, ot etaip dvaroXckwrepot t&v Aayyo^dpd<ov dparcipopres irpbs ra? dpKTOVs 
pe'xpi t 5)P pL€(T€OP TOV "A)V/3io? TTOTafiov /cat TO rS)P 2ovri8mp twp lepvopmp^ ohipes 
dLr)KOV(n p.eTa Top^A'KjBiv diro tov dpTjpivov p^povs rrpbs aparo^ds p^xpi rod ^ovr}- 
^ov TTorapov /cat to tcov ]3ovyovpTCi}p tu €(p€^Tjs Kai pexp^ rov OvicrTovXa /care- 

XOPTOiP 

§ C9 The Saxons of Ptolemy lay to the noith of the Elbe, 
on the neck of the Kber&oiiesej whilst the Stgulones occupied the 
Khersonese itself, ivestit^frch 
Then come — 

2 The Sdl)alingil ^ then— 
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3 The Kobandi; above these — 

4. TheKhidi^ and above them, but more to the west — 

5. The PJmndusii ; more to the east — 

6. The Kharudes y and most to the north of all^ — 

7 The Kimhri • 

8 . The Plidrodinh lay next to the Saxons, between the riveis 
Khalusus and Suebus, 


Tninslntion 

“ Tlie Frisians occupy tlic sea-coast, beyond the Eiisaktcii ('Bructeii ’) as 
fell as the river Ems After these the Lessei Chauci, as fai as the iiver 
Wesei , then the Grieatei Chauci, as far as the Elbe , then, m older, on the 
neck of the Cimbric Cheisonese, the Saxons, then, on the Cheisonese itself, 
beyond the Saxons, the Siguloncs, on the west , then the Sabahngii , then the 
Kobandi, beyond whom the Khali, and even beyond these, moie to the west, 
the Phundusn, moie to the east, the Khaiudes, and the most noi them of all, 
the Kimbn And, after the Saxons, fiom the iiver KKalusiis to the Suebus, 
the Pharodini 


In the 0} Kjinal # 

TTap(£iKeavLr(.v Karexovcriv vTrep pev rovs BoveraKvepovs ol ^picrenoe pf'xpf' 
rou Apacriov TTorapov pera be rovrovs Kavxoc ol pLKpol p^XP^ OvLcrovpyLOi 
TTorapov eira Kavxoi oi pel^ovs p^xpi tov ’’AX^los TTorapov be errl rbv 

avx^va rris KLp^ptKrjs "Kepcrovriaov '2d^oves avr^v be r^v XepiTourjcrov VTrep pev tovs 
2a^ova£ 'Xi.yovXcoves dno bvarp5>v, eira ^a^aklyyioL, elra Ko/3aV5ot, virep ovs Xd\oi>j 
Kaien vnep rourovs bvcrpucdarepoL pev ^owbovaoi, dvaroXLKmrepoL be Xapoubes, 
TtdvTCov be dpKTLKd^repoi Kip^poi Mera be tovs 2d^ovas otto roC XaXoverov 
TTorapov p^xp^ roi) 'Sovrj^ov TTorapov ^apobeivoi 

In another place the three islands of the Saxons are men- 
tioned — %a^dvcov vt^ctoo rpecs* 

§ 70. — Except the Cimbri, all these populations, with their 
names as they stand in Ptolemy^ are strange to Tacitus I say 
with their names as they stand in Ptolemy ; because by certain 
assumptions, more or less legitimate, three of them, as we have 
already seen, have been considered as identified with certain 
names found elsewhere. 

§ 71- Respecting the Sabalingii, I have an hypothesis of my 
own. Transpose the b and the I and the word becomes Sa-lab- 
ing-ii, "What of this ^ 

1. The Slavonic name of the Elbe is Laha ; and — ^ 

2 The Slavonic for Tra^tsalbian, as a term for the popula- 
tion beyond the would ' be SaAab-ingiL This compound 
is common. The Fms of Karelia are called Za^volohnan, be- 
cause they live beyond the voloh or tvatershed. The Kosaks of 
the Dneiper are called Za-porog-ian, because they live beyond 
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tlie 2 ^orog or ivaterfalL The populations m question I imagine 
to have been called SoAah-tugiaa, because they lived beyond the 
Laba or Elbe 

This IS hypothesis ; but we must remember that a name closely 
akin to ScAah-itigiati actually occurs at the beginning of the 
historical period The population of the Duchy of Lauenburg 
is, then, Slavonic. So is that of south-eastern Holstein. So is 
that of Limeburg Now the name of these Slavonians of the 
Elbe is Po4ah-iagii {on the Elhe\ just as Po-oiora-nia is the 
country on the sea. Of the Po-labingians, then, the Pti.-Iabingii 
were (by hypothesis) the section belonging to that side of the 
Elbe to which the tribe that used the term did belong. 

§ 72. Upon the Khali I have little to say — ^little, too (in this 
place), upon the Kimbn 

The Khai’udes bear a name which seems, word for word, to be 
Heorot ; a term which may apply to any well-wooded counti}^, 
such as Holstein — a teim, itself derived from holt zzlioltzzz 
ivood 

§ 73. Slgidoncs, too, as a no me, is one upon which no light 
has been shed. Tiie locaht 3 g however, of the population which 
bore it IS impoitant The ]Vestern part of Holstein in the ninth 
century was not onty the pre-eminently German portion of the 
Peninsula, but it was the oalg German poition. To the north, 
beyond the Eyder, lay the Danes. To the east, between the 
Segeburg Heath and the sea, lay the Slavonians of the parts 
about the Pioner Lake. Unless we carry them to the noith of 
the Eyder, Ditmarbh must have been within the Sigulonian 
bomidary , Ditmarsh being, at the beginning of the historical 
period, decidedly Saxon. 

§ 74 The Saxo as fall into two divisions — those of the con- 
tinent and tliose of the islands. Tiie conditions under which 
the former must come aie as foilow’s . — 

а. They must he as fai south as the Elbe, in order to come 

next to the Chanci Majores. 

б. They must be on the necJc of the Chersonese ; which neah 
may mean one of two things ; either the line between Hambuig 
dfid Lubeck, oi the line between Tonmng and Rendsburg. 

c They must touch the sea ; inasmuch as the fact of any 
island being Saxon implies that the coast opposite to it was 
Saxon also. 

ct They nnist lie sufficiently to the west to have the Sala- 
bingiaiis on the ; and — 
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e. They must lie sufficiently to the east to have the Sigiilones 
on the west 

Nevertheless, as aforesaid, they must touch the sea. 

These are not very easy conditions to satisfy — indeed, unless 
we suppose that Ptolemy's maps were somewhat different from 
our own, they are impracticable Neither is the fixation of the 
islands easy. Sylt, Fohr, and Nordstrand, aie the ones most 
generally quoted Peihaps, however, the relations of the land 
and water have altered since the time of Ptolemy ; so that the 
physical history of the North Sea may be the proper complement 
to the ethnological mquiiies for these parts The matter is un- 
important It is only necessary to remember that there were 
Saxons on two localities — Saxons on the islands, and Saxons on 
the sea-coast, Insular Saxons, and Saxons, so to say, of the 
Persea 

§ 75. To what language did this word Saxon in Ptolemy 
belong? Was it native, i e did the Saxons use it to designate 
themselves ? A¥e cannot answmr this question in the affix ma- 
tive. Nor yet can we say that it was Geiman. In Tacitus, 
where the names are German, it finds no place This is pro 
tanto against it Add to this, that none of the names witli 
which it is associated can be shown to be .Gtirman, e, g. 
Sigulones, Kobandi, &c. On the contrary, one, by hypothesis, is 
Slavonic 

§ 7G The extracts which now follow fall into two divisions. 
The first makes the Saxons a noitherii, rather than a southern ; 
the second a southern, rather than a northern people The first 
points to the Saxons of Ptolemy, and makes North leather 
than South Britain, the country on which they descended. The 
second points to the Litns Saxonimm, and makes Kent and 
the counties of its frontier the likeliest scene for their depreda- 
tions. The first division is by far the largest, though more in 
appearance than reality. This is because so many of the quo- 
tations are taken fiom a single writer, Claudian. In several 
of them the Saxons are connected with the Piets ; a fiict winch 
w^e must not forget whenever the etlmograpliy and philology of 
those mysteiious warriors come under notice. 

* ( 1 ) 

Tnuiblation. 

The Piets, the Sawiift, the Scots, and the Attacutis harassed tlic Bntons 
mth continuai tionbles 
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Oi ujuttil 

Picti 5Vao;?/\sque et S^'otti et Attacutu Bi-atannos a^iTiiamja vexareie coii- 
tuims — Aminiftnub Jlau elhnus^, 2b4 

I 

Tif n ^htt on 

Must I speak of Biitaui 'v\om %uth laf.i i^iven^aaeiijoiits Must tlie Srnon 
■\’^asted by na’^ai battles be oiTeied ' Mu-t I speak of the Scot dineii to bis 
bogs ^ 

Ch u/uofl 

Attiitam pedestribus piaelus Biitanmaiu lefeiam'^ ^mu consiimptiis beliis 
navabbiis ofieietui Eedactimi ad jjaluJes Suas Scotimi loquai ^ — FatntUb, 
Paneijijnc on Tlieodosiiib, xd 301 

{ 3 ) 

Tiauslntion 

he diav,-^ together m one spot 

The scatteied foices of the eminie, and coiait- o\ui tht wedges 
Ana^ed to one legion is the ciistod\ oi uic Saiinatiaii banks 
Anothei is opposed to the savage Gene, a thnd legion biidles the S<tj.on, 
Oi the Scot 

Ont/tnaJ 

constimgit in nnnni 

Spaisas Impoiu Mies, ciineo^rpie ie'*en^A 
Dispobitos , qiuc Saimatiti» custodia iipis, 

Qufe StOTis olijecta Getis, tpue ynioiia tia-nat 

Yel Scotiim legio Chouhnn 

(d ) 

TuiUbV^tion 

his Tictoiious standaids 

* Bid C&sai cany as far as ei eu the Caledonian Bntons, 

xind even aitei scatteimg the Scot, and the Pict, along nuth the Soruiij 
He looked for enemies, when Xatuie foibado him 
To look any inoi e foi men 

OiiijOioI 

\ictiicia Ca'sai 

Signa Caledunios ad\exit ad usque Biitaiinos, 

Fudeiit et qiianquam Seotuin, ct cum So \ one Pictum, 

Hostes qua?snit, quiim jam Katuia retabat 
Qii&ieie plus homines 

Aulunius AjioIIinatib Paneg Catm YII (in 435) 

Tf aiibhition 

Yliat avails the eternal iigoui of the skv what the constellations, 

And an miluiomi sea*^ fioin the scattered Saxon 

The Oilmies iieie wet , mth the blood of the Piets Thule wanned , 

Hei heaps of Scots ic} leine iiept 

Oi njmah 

Qmd iigor setemus c£eli, quid sitleia piosunt 
Ignotiimqiie fretiim maduerunt Saxone fuso 
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Oicade«!, incalmt Pi«.tonim <^311,5111116 Tlmle 
BcotuxTiin ciiBiiilus flfcvit glacialis leine 

Chiwlinn, IV ^ Consul Ilnnoi 

re I 

Tuinbltdion 

Then hesan she \Piimp\ to speak, ‘‘ 'What I am mill you at my head, 

^Mattel's at no gieat distance led, so fai as Tetliys fioin the subjugation of the 

Is niildei , 01 as Bntain is secuie, the Eict bemg weakened ” 

Oi npnal 

Turn SIC 01 sa loqui {Bo nuts Qiiantimi te jinncipe possum 
Nun lunginqiiae docent, doinitu quod ^mone Tethjs 
3 Iitiui, et Lac to seem a Eiitaiinia Pic to ’ 

Chiiiduin 
|7 } 

THnibhifion 

also,"' she {Butannm) said, ‘^peiisluiig under the nations neai me 
Btihcho iortitied, when the Scot move d aU leine 
And T< thys foamed imdei the hostile lower 
By hm caie uas it effected that I leaied not 

Scoth^li daits that I titinhlod not at the Pict, that, along my yhule coast, 

I looked nut out on the Sanoi commg on me mih the doubtful winds ” 

0) hfiiod 

Me quoque winis peieimtem gentihiis mcjuit” ^Butannoi) 

* [Muniiit Stihclio, totani quum Scutim Imntn 
Movit, ct mfesto spumayit leniige Tetliys 
Ulus eiiectum cini«, ne tela tmieiem 
Scotica, lie Pictiun ticmeiem, ne htoie tuto 
l^ospieeiem duhiis \eiituiimi Saiono ymitis 

Chtniom 

§ 77. All these place the Saxons in the noith The follow- 
ing, and it must be remarked that Sidonms Apollinaris was a 
Gaal, point to the Ldm Saxomeurn. 

{1} 

Ttondniion 

Moretwer the Armoiican tract expected 

The Ha ion pmate to yhom to furrow the Biitihli «!alt sea on a skin, 
And to elea\e the glaucous ocean yith a semi ^kl^^ yas spoit 
0 / hjmah 

Qiun et Aremoiicus piratam Saiona ti actus 
Speiahat, cui pc He salum suleaie Biitannmn 
Ludiis, et assiito glauctim maie funderc lembo 

Hiihmim AjfoUiuaiis, CauH \n 3G0 (ad 455)- 

(2 1 

TianBation 

That part Gaul] wliieli was deyastatud by tlic incursion of the Saxons 
the Yandals and ^Uans laid waste 
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Oi itjinal 

Hmomim mcin^ioiie devastatam paitem VandaE at^pie Alani va^ta^eie — 
Aqiatanus ad Ahn 410 


CHAPTER Till 

GEEMAX OEIGIX OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. PARTS OF 

GEBM^iXY, ETC CONSIBEFtATION OF THE CHANGES WHICH 

MAY HAYE TAKEN PLACE BETWEEN THE CLASSICAL AND THE 
CARLOYINGIAN PERIOD 

§ 78. The niotlier-coiintry of the Gerui«His of England, in the 
time of the Cailovingians and in the eyes of the Franks, wab 
Scfxoiiia, or, simply, Saxo ay Friesland, or a part theieof, may 
occasionally have been included in it. 

Of these two areas, Saxonia fell into divisions and sub- 
divisions . — 

1. Oisalhlan, to the south of the Elbe, containing, — 

Westphalia. 

Angrana. 

Ostphalia. 

IT. Tmnsalhkm, or Jsordulblnfjlav ; hej^ond the Elbe, con- 
taining, — 

1. Ditmarsh. 

2. Stormar. 

8. Holstein. 

On the other hand, in the time of the classical waiters — 
Frisia was the coiintiy of the Frisii Majoies, Fiisii Minores, 
and, to some extent, of the Cliauci 

Meanwhile, the occupants of the district which was afterwards 
Saxonia, were the — 

J . Angrivarii in Angi’aria. 

2. Cliamavi, Dulgubmi, Chasiiariij and (?) Bructeii in West- 
phalia. 

3. Cherusci, Fosi, and Angli, in Eastphalia. 

4. Saxones, Sigulones, and Harudes (?) for Noi’dalbingia. 

§ 79. Looking, in the first instance, to the texts of the clas- 
sical writers only, we cannot but observe that, although there is 
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a eerfcaiii amount of agieement between tliose of Tacitus and 
Ptolemy, there is a considerable deal of difference also and still 
more is this the case with the classical and Caiiovmgian 
topogiaphers The Saxony of Ptolemy consists of a small tiact 
of land m the so-called Cimbric Cheisonese , whereas the 
Saxony of Charlemagne is a vast region Again — and, to a 
certain extent, this is the consequence of the preceding — several 
of the tubes of Tacitus aie no longer appaient. Thus, there 
are no Fosi ; no Cheru&ci 

§ 80 These disci epancies must be investigated , since it is 
very important for us to know whether the tiaxonia of the 
tenth century do or do not contain the descendants of the occu- 
pants of the same area in the second, thud or fouith. If it do, 
the history of the English language is simplified Fix the 
Angli of Tacitus to a certain pait of Germany, and find how 
that part is occupied under the Carlo vmgi an peiiod, and you 
determine the oiigmal country of the ancestors of the present 
English. The name has changed, but the population is the 
same. Assume, on the other hand, a migration, a. conquest, 
or an extermination, and the whole question is altered 

§ 81. Now, it is certain there has been a change of some 
sort. Of what sort ? The population may have clianged, the 
name remaining the same , or the name may have changed, the 
population remaining the same Were the Cherusci, foi instance, 
bodily transmuted, either by being extei mmated on their soil, or 
by being transpoited elsewheie ^ or did they only lose the name 
Cherusci, taking some other in its stead ? Caesar, Strabo, Velleius, 
Paterculus, all speak of the Cherusci and all say nothing about 
the Saxons On the other hand Claudiaii is the last writer in 
whom we find the "word Cherusci 

» vemt accola slLysb 

Binctertis Heievniae, latisqiie x^aliidibus exit 
Cmber, et mgentes Aibun hqiieie Che) mo ” 

Oonstil IV Honor 450 

Hence, as long as we have the Cherusci there are no Saxons, 
and as soon as we meet with the Saxons the Cheiusci dis- 
appear 

To assume, at once and in the first instance, a series of migra- 
tions and displacements is to cut, rather than untie, the Gordian 
knot. If the Saxons are a new and intrusive population, the 
change is a real one But the name may have changed, tlie 
population remaining the same. If so, the change is nominal 
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§ 82. Nominal changes are of three kinds 
a. A population that at a certain peiiod designated itself hy 
a certain teriHj may let that term fall into disuse and substitute 
another in its place. When this has been done, a name has 
been actually changed. 

h A population may have more than one designation, e g it 
may take one name when it is consideied in respect to its geo- 
grajihical position, another in respect to its political relations, 
and a thnd in respect to its habits, &c Of such names one 
may preponderate at one time, and another at another 

c Thirdly, its own name may remain unchanged, but the 
name under which it is spoken of by another population 
may alter. 

Now, I hold that rexil changes are rarer than nominal ones ; 
and that not in Germany only but all the world over. It is 
lare for a population to be absolutely exterminated It is 
lare for a migration to empty a whole country Possibly, how- 
ever, I may have a tendency to exaggerate the rarity of these 
phenomena , since there are many competent authorities who 
think diffeiently Individually, however, when I ask whether, 
^vithui a certain peiiod, ccitain alteiations took place, I do not, 
without special reasons, assume them reality 

§ S3. With this preliminary, the first thing that stiikes us is 
that Saxony was a name which, in the mouth of a Frank, had 
a much wider signification than elsewhere. Ptolemy applies it 
to a mere fi-aoment of land Tacitus never uses it With a 

O 

Frank it meant any occupant of the parts immediately beyond 
his own fi’ontier who was different fi'om his own countrymen, 
without being a Roman, a Dane, or a Slave Sometimes it 
included, sometimes it excluded, the Fiisians Again, the Frank 
names are, chiefly, geographical, e g Westfall^ Ostplialb, Ifordal- 
h'lngii y whereas the names m Tacitus are the names of nations 
No wonder they differ. With the difference, however, there is 
agreement The word Angrivarii, or Angrarii, is common to 
the three periods — the Classical, the Carlovingian, and the 
Modern ; for (as has been already stated) Engern is the pre- 
sent form of it 

As a general rule, the Aiigli of the Carlovingian period, so 
far as they are German, are merged in the Saxons They occur, 
eo nomine^ occasionally , but only occasion alty. The Angli of 
the Carlovingian period are generally the English of England. 
This is as much as wall be said at present Few real changes 
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of any niagnitude, betweon tho times of Tacitus and the Cailo- 
yingian annalists, can be assumed. The nominal changes, how- 
ever, are considerable. 


CHAPTER IX. 

GERMAN OEIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE POPULATIONkS 

ALLIED TO, OE IN THE NEIGHBOUBHOOD OF, THE ANGLES. THE 

SUEVL — THE LONGOBABDS THE VAEINI THE EEUDIGNI 

THE MYEGINGS HNiEF THE HOCTNG AND HENGEST. 

§ 84j. The extracts of the foregoing chapters have given us 
certain statements of a true historical chaiacter ; in other words, 
they have been taken from writers who had fair means of 
knowing what they wrote about or alluded to ; the conditions 
both of time and place being sufiiciently favouiable for the 
collection of accurate information — or, at any rate, of informa- 
tion which, (as long as there is nothing to impugn it,) may pass 
for* being as authentic as historical mfoimation is in general. 
They have applied to the question under notice in its geogra- 
phical and ethnological aspects ; our business being not so much 
to ask what certain populations of Northern Germany did:, but 
where they were, and how they stood in place and blood-rela- 
tionship to each other We may, if we indulge in metaphors, 
call our previous extracts landmarks ; landmarks seen, not, 
perhaps, through the clear atmosphere of the noon-day, but 
through the dim mists and twilight of the early dawn. The 
notices of the present chapter are only approximations to this. 
They are, at best, but beacons seen through the darkness of 
night and throwing but little light on the tracts around them ; 
indeed, it is not improbable that some of them may be little 
better than ignes fatuL At the same time, they agree in this 
They give us populations, who, either in the way of ethnological 
relationship, or geographical contact, had somethjug or other to 
do With the Angles , and which, yro tan to, help to iJliiwtrate 
their history. 

Again, the notices of them will, for the most part, be taken 
from authors who are either unknown, or who dealt with vague 
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and uncertain reports, or mythic fictions leather than definite 
feiatements in the way of geogiaphy and history. 

§ 85. Concerning the Aviones, Eudoses, Suardones, and Nui- 
thones there is, as has alieady been stated, but little to be said 
in any way , whilst that little illustrates anything rather than 
the aflinities of the Angles The ordinary manipulations of the 
German School have been applied to them, and a series of unim- 
peachable letter-changes has shown that they may come out Obii, 
Phundiisii, Pharodini, and Teutones, respectively All this they 
may do, and more It throws, however, no light upon the 
whereabout of the Angles Of Teutones, Phundusii, Pharodini, 
and Obn, we know as little as we do of Nuithones, Eudoses, 
Suardoiies, and Aviones The Suardones, indeed, may be an 
exception. We have only to believe that, hke the jBir/ Knives, 
and other tribes in North America, the nations of Germany 
called themselves Siuords, Daggers, Halberts, Axes, and the 
like (not Sivordsmen, Daggersmen, &c., which would be not 
unlikely), and Saxon, and Snardon are the same word , since 
Seaxe (at present meaning a pair of scissors) originally meant 
a sort of bowie knife, and Siiard stvord Add to this that 
cKr means a sword, and the Cherusci are Saxons and Suar- 
dones also I give this, not because it is true, but because 
it comes from high quarters, and has been given to us by those 
who ought (as they have done before) to give us better things. 

§ 86. Omitting, then, the populations with these very equi- 
vocal designations, the ones which command our attention are 
the following . — 


1. Suevi ; 

2. Longobards, or Lombards , 

8. Varmi, Vaini, or Wermi , 

4. Eeudigni ; 

5 M 3 mgmgs — Mauring ii — ^Maurunganians 
To which add certain notices concerning 



1. Hnmf the Hoeing and 

2. Hengest 

§ 87 The Suevi Word for word Suevi is the name of the 
occupants of Suevia ; and Suevia is Suahia^ or SeJmahen, in an 
older form. Now the modern Suabia lies far away frrom the 
Lower, far away from even the Middle, Elbe It lies on the 
Upper Rhine, a locality as little Angle as any in all Germany. 
Looking, then, at these localities alone, it is clear that no two 
words are less hkely to be equivalent than Svievus and Anglus, 
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SouTjjSos* and SoJmah and Angle Novel ilieless, 

they occur in conjuncfcioii in Ptolemy ; and they occur, not as 
tlie names of two distinct populations, but eiblier as synonyms 
or as terms indicative of genus and species j Suevus being 
tlie name for the class, Anglus for a peculiar division of it. 
See § 68. 

The same conjunction, though less patent and palpable, is 
also found in Tacitus. 

Ti andaiwii 

Now we must speak about tbe Suevi, of whom the nation is not one (like that 
of the Chatti or Tcnchteii) , inasmuch as they occupy the gi eater pait of Gei- 
many, divided m their seveial names and nations, although, in goiicial, they 
aie called Siieu It is a maik of the stock to twist the haii, and to diaw it up 
m a knot By tins the Sue^u aie distmgmshed fiom the other Geimaus By 
this, amongst the Suevi tliemselves, the fiee-born aie distmgiushed horn the 
slaves 

The Semnones aMim that they aie the oldest and the noblest 

of tlie Suew 

They have then habitations m a bundled and 
the lesult of the vastness of the mass is that they beheve themselves to be 
the head of the Suevi 

In the oiujindl 

Nunc de Suevis dicendiim est, quoium non una pit Chattorum Tencteio- 
lumve), gens majorem emm Geimanias paitcm obtment, piopms adhuc 
nationibus nommibusque disci eti, quamquam m commune Bim\ vocentm 
Insigne gentis obbquaie ermem, nodoqne substiingeie Sic Suevi a ceiciis 
Geimams sic Suevorum mgenui a servis sopaiantui* 

. Vetustisfeimos se 

nobhssimosque Suevorum Semnones memoiant 

Centum pagis liabitantm 

magnoque coipoie efficitm*, ut se Suevoium caput credant 

From the Suevian Semnones he passes to the Langobardi, 
and from the Langobardi to the Angli, &c Conti a Lango- 

bardos paucitas nobilitaV &c (See § 67) The section that 
next follows begins — Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secre- 
tiora Germanise porrigitur ''' 

Eeudigni deinde,” &:c , and then, lime 

pars Suevorum/' &c. 

The whole of these notices should be taken together, the 
context being folly as important as the simple texts. 

The Langobards are certainly in the same category with 
the Semnones — the Semnones, who aie the head of the Suevi 
the Buevi being anything but the occupants of modern Suabia. 

The order in which Tacitus takes the populations of this part 
of his treatise being fiom South to Nortli, the Langobardi must 
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be sought on the Middle oi LoTi'er, rather than the Upper, Elbe. 
How far the Angles are likely to have Iain to the east of them 
will be considered hereafter. The iiver SuehuSy with its name 
so like that of the population which touched its waters, is 
remarkable. 

Two early authors, then, connect the Suevi with the Angles 
(placing them both on the Elbe), and, to a certain extent, Strabo 
agrees with them • Strabo stating that they extended from the 
Rhine to the Elbe To this add, that Caesar brings them as far 
west as Gaul — ^Ario\ustus being a king of the Suevi. 

The name was a general one. This is against its being 
native. I do not say that it is conclusively so Still it is 
against it. The general names of antiquity are the names 
which are given to certain populations by their neighbours 
rather than the names which they give themselves 

§ 88. Suevi Tmnshadani — Nordosquavi — Norsa.vi — So 
much, then, for the Suevi of the early writers , the Suevi, who lay 
far to the east of the present Suabia. So did certain populations 
mentioned by the later ones ; for we may now notice two Suabian 
settlements of the Fiank peiiod 

a. Not far from the Harte-r/o, was a Suevo- 5^0 {pagiis Sue- 
voTum)y said to have been settled in the time of Alboin, King 
of the Lombards Suevi Transhadaniy or Suevi beyond the 
river Bode, was a designation of these colonists — Suevi vero 
Transbadaoih illam quam incolunt regionem eo tempore invasere 
quo Saxones cum Langobardis Italiam adiere.'' — Witekind of 
Corvey, i. p. 634. 

b Then there were the Novsavi or Fordosquaviy more cor- 
rectly Fordsuavi, or Suevi of the Forth, These are men- 
tioned in an Epistle of King Theodobert to the Emperor Jus- 
tinian — ^^subactis Thurmgis . Forsavorum gentis nobis 
placata majestas colla subdidit.'^ Again, in the Aniiales Met- 
tenses ad an 748 — “Pippinus adunato exercitu per Thurungiani 
in Saxoniam veniens fines Saxonuvi, quos Fordosqiiavos 
voeanty cum valida inanti intravit. Ibique duces gentis asperse 
Sclavorum in occursum ejus venerunt, unanimiter auxilium illi 
contra Saxones ferre parati, pugnatores quasi centum millia 
Saxones vero, qui Fordosquavi vocantur, sub suam ditionem 
subactos contritosque subegit — PertZy i 330 

Now Zeuss identifies these Fordsuavi with the Suevi Trans- 
badard ; and, for some time, I followed his view But a little 
consideration will show that it by no means follows, that be- 
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cause the Siievi Transbadtcni were 8ucvi in. the Korih they 
were, therefore, the FordsitavL A Lincolnshiie colony in the 
East Kidmg of Yoikshire would certainly be Englishmen North 
of the Hmnher^ yet they would not be, Norih-mnhrimis, The 
difference, however, in the question before us ia of but little 
importance. 

§89. The Longohards or Lombards — I have elsewhere,^ 
and at length, given reasons for believing that, notwithstanding 
the fact of the specimens of the Lombard form of speech which, 
in the shape of glosses and proper names, have come down to 
us, being High German, the ancestors of the conquerors of Italy 
were closely akin to the Angles ; perhaps, as closely as the 
Frisians and the Old Saxons themselves. Perhaps, even, they 
were actual Angles under another name 

Unlike the thousand-and-one migrations by which, in ordi- 
nary ethnology, nations are moved from one part of the world 
to another, like knights on a chevss-board (where the intermediate 
ground is got over, jicr saltum,) that of the Longobardi is a real 
one. In the time of Tacitus we find them m Northern Ger- 
many ; in the time of Pope Gregory we find them in Italy. 
Nor are there wanting traces of their appearance in more than 
one spot interjacent ; i. e. in the country of the Ubii (about 
Cologne) ; in the country of the Usipetes (about Wiesbaden) ; 
m Bavaria and on the Bohemian frontier. I do not say the 
evidence on these points is conclusive On the contrary, it is 
not a little dashed with conjecture The change of place, liow- 
ever, -whatever may be the exact movements by which it was 
effected, is undeniable. 

That the Angles and Lombards were conterminous is sug- 
gested, to say the least of it, by the text of Tacitus, That the 
former lay to the north rather than the south, and the latter to 
the south rather than the north, is an inference to which all our 
data point, and one to which few investigators, if any, demur 

§ 90 The Varini, Varni, Wermi — Tacitus is not the only 
author who associates the Angli and Varmi. Procopius does 
so also. He tells us that Radiger, a prince of the Varni, has an 
Angle princess betrothed to him He deserts her for Theodo- 
ehild, his father s widow. The princess sails to the mouth of 
the Rhine, conquers and forgives him. Date between A b 534 
and AB. 547 Theodechild, the widow, was sister to Thendi- 
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bert, king of tlie Fianks As given in Pi'ocopiuSj the story is 
as follows * — 

“A eeitam man, named Hennegisclus, ruled over the Taini ; and he, being 
anxious to stiengthen his kingdom, had married the sister of Thendibertus 
long of the Fianks , foi Ms foimei \\Tfe had leeently died, liaTing given birth 
to a boy, called Hadigei, whom she left to his fathei To him his father be- 
tiothed a 'vugm of Bnttian lace, whose biothei was at that tune of the 
nation of the Ancjili, givmg her great w’ealth nndei the name of dovny This 
man, iichng in a ceitam disiiict wnth some of the Yamian nobihty, saw a biid 
sittmg on a tiee and cioakmg excessively And then, w^hether he understood 
the cry of the biid, or having othei information, he pretended that he knew 
the hud’s piedictions, he said immediately to those piesent, that he should 
die within foity days , for so the boding of the hnd portended him, ‘ I, there- 
fore,’ said he, ‘ piovichng hefoiehand ho’w yon may live most secitiely and 
quietly, have made affimty with the Fianks, havmg taken fliy wife horn among 
them, and have conti acted a Bnttian alhance for my son But now, as I am 
peisuaded I must die veiy shoitly, and as I have neither male noi female 
issue by tins 'wife, and, moieovei, as my son is yet nn'wedded and immatched, 
I mil communicate to you my views and if tUfey do not seem inexpedient to 
you, as soon as I ainve at the teim of my existence, piosecutmg them success- 
fully, cany them mto effect I think, theiefoie, that affiinty with the Fianks, 
lathei than wuth islandeis, would be beneficial to the Yaim, and the Fianks 
have only the vateis of the PJime between tliem, so that, being our nearest 
neighbouis, and extiemely xioweiful, they have the facihty of benefiting or of 
mjuiing ns vhenevei they jilease, and they will injiue us m every w^ay, unless 
oiu affinity with them pi event it Let the female islander betrothed to niy 
son be abandoned, recemng, as a compensation for this slight, the whole of the 
wealth -with which she has been honouied by us on this occasion, as the esta- 
blished customs of men pi escribe But let Hadiger, my son, liereatter mairy 
his stepmother, as oiii national usage peimits ’ ” 

Hermegiscliis dies , and Radiger prepares to desert his be- 
trothed Brittiaii She, to prevent or revenge liis desertion, — 

“ Collecting four hmidied vessels, and embarking m them an armament of 
not less than one hmidied thousand -wamois, advanced m peison agamst the 
Yami She took with her also o-ne of liei brothers, to conduct affans m con- 
junchon wntli hei for the present , not him, indeed, w'ho held the kmgdom, 
but another who filled a piivate station Of all the barbarians whom we 
know, these islandeis are the most wailike, and they proceed on foot to their 
battles So far fiom bemg exeicised in hoisemanslup, they have never had 
even the chance of knowing what a hoise is, smee they have never seen in 
tins island even a ie|)iesentation of it, foi it appears that such an ammal 
never existed in Biittia Should it happen, therefoie, occasionally to any of 
these people to go on an embassy, oi foi any othei cause, to the Homans or 
Fianks, oi elsevlieie wiieie hoises w’-eie used, and should it he necessary for 
them to iiroceed on hoiseback, then have they no device whatever for moimt- 
ing, but other men hfting them up, place them on the horses , and, when 
wusliing to dismount, they lift them again, and place them on the ground. 
Neither, indeed, aie the Yarni horsemen, but men wiio fight altogether 
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on foot Snell, tlien are tlicse barhanans, nciilicr in tins cxjieclit.ioii was 
there a smglc person luiemploycd xii tlie yossoIs, each man laking an oai , nor 
do those islandeis iiialic use of sails, tlicir navigation being cllbctod by roAViiig 
only ” 

To proceed — the maiden herself builds a fort on the mouth 
of the Ehine, keeps witlun it, but sends her brotlier against 
the enemy The battle is in favour of the Angli Radiger 
flies ; — ^the brother returns : — is upbraided for letting Eadiger 
escape ; goes after him again ; and brings him back Eadiger 
is reproached accordingly until he excuses himself, professing 
that — 

“If she Yoie still vilhiig, he should many her, and would atone lor Ins 
foimer misdeeds by Ins future actions And when tluise things pleased the 
damsel, Hadigei was both icieased horn lus bonds and lionoiirod with othei 
maiks of kmdness, wdieieupon he immediately i enounces the sisfcci of Then- 
dibeit, and niames the Biittian ” 

The geography is as %trange as any part of this strange 
story The inhabitants of tins Brittia — 

“ Declaie that the conducting of souls devolves on them in tiiin Such of 
them, theiefoic, as on the ensuing mght aie to go on this occii])ation, in fcluai 
tiiin of seivice, rctmng to their dwclhngs as soon as it gioivs daik, coinposo 
themselves to sleep, aw^aiting the eonduetoi of the expedition All at once, at 
night, they peiceive that then* doois aie shaken, and they heai a certain mdis- 
tmet voice summoning them to their w^oik Without delay, aiising fiom then 
beds, they pioceed to the shoie, not undeiRtandnig the necessity winch thus 
constiains them, yet, novel thelcss, compelled by its mduence And hcic they 
peiceive vessels m icadmess, v holly void of men, not, however, then own, 
but ceitam stiange vessels, m which embailmig, they lay hold on the oars, and 
feel theii bin den made heavier by a multitude of passengeis, the boats being 
sunk to the gunwale and lowlock, and boating scaice a huger above the w^atei 
They see not a single person , but having lowed for one hour only, they 
ariived at Bnttia , w'heieas when they navigate then own vessels, not making 
use of sails but i owing, they anive theie with difficulty even in a night and 
day Havmg reached the island, and been leleased fiom then buidon, they 
depait immediately, the boats quickly becommg hght, suddenly emeiging fiom 
the sticam, and smkmg m the watei no deepei than the keel These people 
see no human bemg, either w^hile navigatnig \nth them, or v hen loleasecl fioni 
the ship , but they hear a ceitain voice, which seems to amioimce to such as 
leceive them the names of all who have crossed ovoi with them, desciibing 
the dignities which they ioimeily possessed, and calhng them ovei by then 
heieditary titles And also if wnmen happen to cioss over with them, they 
call ovei tlie names of the husbands with whom they hved These, then, 
are the tilings winch men of that dibtiict cloclaie to take place ” 


8mh Brittia as this can scaicely he, Britain; indeed tlie 
two are specially distinguished fiora each otfaei The distiiiclioii 
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hoT/ever, fails to make the geography clear Meanwhilej a coii- 
nectioii of some kind between the Angles and Varni, is clear 
Then comes the heading of a Code of Laws of the Caro- 
linian period, which runs thus — Incipit lexAnglorum et Weri- 
noTum, hoc est Tlmringovum "" It is to be found in Can- 
ciani {Leges Barbarorum), and it may be compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws of England It is too short to give us 
much What it does give, however, is English 

It gives us, for instance, tJie word Aclahiig-us z=. jEtheling 
It gives us the wergild of a freeman as fixed at two hundred 
shillings 

Thirdly, it gives us the English compensation for the different 
kinds of bodily injuries. 

But who were the Wermi ^ Doubtless descendants of the 
Vavni of Procopius, the Vaonni of Tacitus, and the Werns of 
the Traveller's Song, over whom Billing ruled — no Germans of 
Hanover, but Slavonians of Mecklenbuig 

And how come they to be called Thurmgian {hoc est Thiorui- 
goTibTYh) ? I submit tliat the tianslation of the heading is not — 
“Here beginneth the Law of the Angles and Wermi, that is, 
the Thuringians,'' but — “ Plere begmneth the Law of the 
Angles and Werini, that is, of the Angles and Wermi of 
Thmingia 

This difference is, by no means, unimportant , inasmuch as, 
whilst the one makes them Thuringians, which neither an Angle 
nor a Weriiiian could well have been, the other only makes 
them settlers in Thuringia, which they most probably were. 

§ 91 . The Beiidigni — The last two syllables are inflectional , 
the root being R-d, This occurs as the element of a compound 
in more Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon passages than one Wiio- 
ever the Goths of Scandinavia may have been, they fell into 
more than one class There were, for instance, the simple Goths 
of Goth-lmd, the island Goths of Ey~gota-lm.d, and, thirdly, 
the Goths of Reidh-gotaAmid ^ an. old name for Jutland, as 
well as the name of a country east of Poland Zeuss ^ well 
suggests that these conflicting facts may be reconciled by con- 
sideiing the prefix Reidh, to denote the Goths of the Continent 
in opposition to the word Ey, denotmg the Goths of the Islands. 
In the Traveller's Song we find a Hreth-'ki-Dg — 

‘‘ Ho vitli EalhilcI, 

peace -weaver, 
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Foi tlic fiist time, 

Of the 

Sought the home, 

JEJaat of On(}h\ 

01 E 01 mem 1 C, 

The lioicc faith-hicakei’ ” 

We also meet witli the name in the simple form lined — 

‘‘ Eadwiiie I sought and hhsa, 

“ iEgehimiid and lliuigai, 

“And the pioud host 
“ Of the tnt/^-Myi gangs , 

“ Wnlfheic I sought and Wyinlieic , 

“ Full oft wai ceased not thoic, 

“ When the Hi mis ainiy, 

“ With haul swoids, 

“ About Vistula's wood 
“ Had to defend 
“ Then* ancient native seat 
“ Against the folk of Jihla ” 

Sucli light as -we get fiom these passages induces us to place 
the Reudigni on the eastern side of the Elbe. If so, thej^ lay 
beyond the limits of the Carlovingian Saxonia ; the relation 
between the STeths a,nd Ongle being that between the Reudigm 
and Angli. 

§ 92. The Myrgings, &c. — In the Anglo-Saxon poem, already 
quoted, the poem known as The Traveller’s Song, the notices of 
a nation of Myrgings are numerous — Heaca being their king. 
In the first place the geographer himself lias had something to 
do with them. 

ENMISH. 

Widsiih spake, 

ITis woi'd-hoaid unlock’d. 

Who a vast many [had met vitli] 
Wonders on earth, 

Travell’d through many nations , 

Oft he had in hall received 
A memoiahle gift 
Him fiom among the Mijujings, 

Nobles gave birth to 
He with Ealhild, 

Paitlifnl peacc-v eaver, 

Foi the first tnne, 

Of the Hicth-lang, 

Sought the home 
East of Ongle, 

Of Eoimaniic, 

The fierce faitli-bieakor . 


ANCtLO-S vxox 

Widsi'S mafioladc, 
Wordhord on-leac, 

So “Se msest 
Maei'^a ofer eoi'^an, 
Folca geond ferde 
Oft lie flette ge]?ah, 
Mynehcne ma>])um, 
Hine from Myigmgum 
JEjjele on-w6con 
He mid Ealh-liilde, 
Fseke freo]?uwebban, 
Foiman sif?e, 
Hre’^cyninges 
Ham gesohte, 

Eastan of Ongle ; 
Eormannees 
Wiajses usehlogan 
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Began then much to speak , 
Of man^’’ men I Ve lieaid, 
Rnlnig o’er ttihes,” 


Ongon pk woin sprecaii 
“ Fela 1C monna gefisegn, 

“ MgegHun 'iTealdan ” 

Again * — 

“ pa 1C to ham hi-cwom, 
Leotum to loane, 

‘ pges j?e he me lond forgeaf, 
Mines feeder e)?el, 

'' Fiea M}jyginga , 

And me }?a Ealh-hild 
O'l^eine for-geaf, 

“ Dijditc^ven diignjje, 

Dolitoi E ad wines ” 

Again : — 

Mid Moidum ic wses, and mid 
Pei sum, 

‘‘ And mid Myy giyigum, 

“ And Mofdmgum, 

“ And ongend Myrginqumy 
“ And mid Amopmgnm ” 


“ "^Mien to my home I came, 

‘‘ In legmtai to my fiiend, 

“ For that he me had given land, 
‘‘ My fdthei’s home, 

The Mijiging's Lord, 

“ And to me then Ealhild 
‘‘Another gave, 

“ The noble queen of clneftams, 
“ Eadvnne s daughter ” 


“ With the Medes I was and -with the 
Peisians, 

“And vnth the Mipgings, 

‘ And the Mofdmgs, 

“ And again vith the Myrgingb^ 

“ ^ind wuth the Amo tilings ’ 


Moxe important is an extract winch biings the Angle Offa in 
contact with them, and with the Hea^o-hards. 


Offa weold Ongle, 

Alevnh Denmn , 

Se wse's Hi a manna 
Mod gast ealia 
No hwsebie he ofei Offan 
Eoilsc}’pe fiemede, 

Ac Offa ge-slog, 
iEiest monna, 
Cmhtwesende, 

Cjmerica mse^st 
Nce'nig efen eald him 
Eoilscipe maian, 

On oiette, 

A'ne sweoide , 

Meice gemaehde, 
Myygingum, (‘^) 

Bi Fifeldoie, 

Fleoldon foi^ si^an 
Engle and Swce'le 
Swa Int Offa geslog 
Hrofjvnilf and Hid’^gar 
Heoldon lengest, 

Sibbe set somne, 


Offa inled Ongle, 

AJewili the Danes, 

Who of those men was 
Haughtiest of all 
Yet not o’er Offa he 
Supiemacy effected, 

For Offa won 
Eailiest of men. 

Being a youth, 

Of longdoms gieatest 
No one of hke age vitli him 
Dommion gieatei 
Flad in contest gain’d 
With Ins smgle swoid ; 

His marches he enlaiged 
Towards the Myigiyigs, 

By Fifel-dor 
Continued thenceforth, 
Engles and Swaefs, 

As Offa it had won 
Hiothulf and Hiothgar 
Held veiy long 
Peace togethei, 
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yiiJitoi-fffidian 

foi-\McC'oon 
icynga cyan, 

And Ingcldes 
Old foi-l>igdMi, 
Foilicowan ast Ilcoiote, 
Iloajjobeaidiia |>iym 


The patornal cousins, 

Alloi they had oxpoU’d 
The laec ol ^\'llal3gs, 

And Ingcdd’s 
Swoid had bow’d, 
Rluightei’d at llooioi 
The host of lleathoheaids 


Lastly, wo get (probably tbrovigh a blundei) the name Willb- 
Myrgings. 


“ Eadwme sdhte ic, and Elsan, 
“ Ailg clnmiid, and Hungar, 

“ And l^a wloncan godi^dit, 

“ TIVS JSIy)(juuja ” (*) 


“ Eadwino I sought and Elsa, 
“iEgchnund and Ilimgai, 
“And the pioud host 
“ Ot the (^) 


In the later writers there is a Maiiriiujian distiict in the 
parts north of the Elhe, i e. in the parts that the Fianks called 
Nordalbingia On the other hand, the Marovingi (Mapovlyyoi,) 
of Ptolemy lay to south of the Mayn. 


Tuinslation 

Again, east of the Abnobsean Mountains {i e the Black Foiest) dwell, 
aboie, the Sucm, tlie Kasuaii, then the Neitoreaiies, then the Danduti, 
iindei •\^hom the Tuioni and Mcuovinyi 

Tn the on (j null 

ILaXiv citt ’ avarokOiV fxev Ta>v ^A^uo^alcov opow oIkovctlv vTrep rovs ^ovyjBovs 
Kacrovdpoi, etra l^eprepeaves eira AavbovroL, vcl> ovs Tovpcovoi Kal Mapoviyyoi, 

Thirdly, in Warnefrid's accotint of the migration of the 
Lombards, there is a country named Mauringa, not far from 
the Assipitti , whilst 

The geographer of Ravenna gives ns a Maurungemia beyond 
the Elbe 

The inference from all this is, that there were two districts to 
which a name like Mcmring or Merving applied ; a noithern 
one and a southern one Tha.t the name of the former still 
exists in the word Mohringen I am strongly inclined to believe 
If so, we have an instrument of criticism. A work to which, 
in a forthcoming chapter, numerous references will be made, is a 
grammar of the North-Erisian language in the Moving dialect, 
a dialect which falls into an eastern and a western sub-division, 
benig spoken on the western coast of Sleswick, in the parishes of 
NiebuU, Deezbrul, Eisum, and Lindholm. Now this locality 
suits the Myigings, in the direction of whom Offa enlarged 
Lis marches,'' these being the ones more specially related to the 
Angles, Beyond this, however, there is much confusion, which 
the present writer hopes, elsewhere, to unravel 
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§ 93. Hncpf, the Hoeing ^ and Hengest — The name of Hn^f, 
the Hoeing, should b% considered. That, word for word, Hoeing 
IS Ghauei, has already been stated It is now stated that, word 
for woid, Hncef is Hanover ; the expression Hoioef the eijony-^ 
mus of Hanover^ being one W’hich is by no means uncommon 
in works upon German archaeology. Valeat quantum, I lay 
little stress on it m 3 ^self At the same time, it is an approach 
to something like evidence in favoui' of Hanover having, at one 
time, stood upon ground, either originally belonging to, . or 
appiopriated by, the Chauci. 

In the poem of Beowulf, Hengest is specially connected with 
the Hoemgs Amongst its heroes aie — 

1. Fin, the son of Folcwalda (Fm Fplcwaldmg), a Frisian 

2. Hildeberg, his Queen, a Hoeing (the Hocings are the 
Chauci). 

3. Healfdene, the king of the Danes. 

4. Hneef (the eponymus of Hanovei) a Hoeing, his vassal 

5 Hengest, a Jute, his (Healfdane’s) vassal also 

These two last invade Fin's teintoiy. Hnsef is slam ; Fin's 
followers also The bodies aie bmned. Hengest lemains, and 
meditates vengeance , which he effects hj killing Fm and caiij^- 
ing off his queen 

1 ‘‘HiotSoai’s poet aftei the mead-bench must excite joy m the hall, con- 
cerning Finn’s descendants, -v^lien the expedition came upon them, Healf- 
dene’s heio, Hnsef the Scjlding, was doomed to fall m Fiiesland Hildebuih 
had at least no cause to piaise the fidehty of the Jutes , gmltlessly vas she de- 
piived at the wai-game of liei beloved sons and biotheis, one after anothei 
they fell wounded with javelins , that was a mouinlul lady Not in vain did 
Hoce’s daughtei mouin then death aitei moinmg came, when she uiidei the 
heaven might behold the slaughtei of hei son, w^heie he befoie possessed the 
most of eaitlily joys wm took aw’'ay all Finn s thanes, except only a few so 
that he might not on the place of meeting gam anytlnng by fighting against 
Hengest, noi defend in wni his wnetched lemiiant against the kmgs tliaiie, 
but they ofteied him conditions, that they would give up to hun eiitnoly a 
second palace, a hall, and tin one, so that they should halve tlie powei wnththe 
sons of the Jutes, and at the gifts of tieasuie every day Folckwalda’s son 
should honoiu the Danes, the tioops of Hengest should seive them with imgs, 
withhoaided tieasuies of sohd gold, even as much as he wnuld fuinish the 
lace of Fiisians in the beei-hah Theie they confiinied on both sides a fast 
ticaty of peace ” 

Again, — 

“ Thence the wniiiois set out to visit then dwellmgs, depiived of fiiends, 
to see Fiiesland, then homes and lofty city, Hengest yet, during the 
dcadly-colouied ’winter, dwelt 'ivith Fmn, boldly, without castmg of lots he cal- 
tivated the land, although he might dnve upon the sea the slnp wnth the 
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ringed plow, Hie deep Loilod with stoims, wan agamsi tlio wind, wmiei locked 
the wave wiili a cliain of ico, until the .second year eninc to tlic dw ollmgs , so 
dotli yet, that vlneli eternally, liapinly providcth weatliei gloiionsly biiglit 
When the Moiitei was dcpaited, and the bosom of the eaitJi vais fair, the 
vandeiei sot out to explore, the stranger Iroin his dwellings Ho thought the 
moie of vengeance than of his depaitnig over the sea, if ho might bung to 
pass a hostile meetmg, since he imvaxdly lomemborod the sons of the dutes 
Thus he avoided not death when Himlal’s dcscoudant plung(‘d into his bosom 
the flame of war, the best of swoids, tlieiefore i\ere among the Jutes, knonii 
by the edge of the swoid, what waiiiois bold of spiiit Finn afteivaids tell in 
vnth, savage sword slaughter at lus own dwelling, since G-u'(9laf and Oslaf 
after the sea'jouincy nionined the soirow, the grim onset, they avenged a pait 
of their loss , noi might the cunning of mood lefiain in Ins bosom, when his 
hall was smronnded with the men of Ins foes Fnm also was slain The 
long amidst his band, and the qnecn nas taken; the waiiiois of the Scyldings 
bore to their ships all tlic household wealth of the mighty kmg which they 
could find m Fnm’s dwelling, the jewels and carved gems, they ovei the sea 
earned the lordly lady to the Banes — ^led her to their people The lay was 
sung, the song of the glee-man, the joke rose agam, the noise from the benches 
grew lond, cupbearers gave the wme fiom nondrons vessels ” 

The translation is Mr. Kemble’s It may also be found in a 
version of Mr. Thorpe’s as an appendix to the first volume of 
Lappenberg. 


CHAPTER X. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. PARTS OF GER- 
MANY FROM WHICH IT WAS INTROBIJCEI) INTERNAL EYB 

BENCE — LANGUAGE. PRELIMINARY BElklARKS. THE OLD 

SAXON. 

§94. The written language nearest akin to the wiitten Eng- 
lish of the present century is the written English of the last — 
and so on* 

The unwritten forms of speech nearest akin to the written 
English are the provincial dialects of the counties of Himtingdon, 
Rutland, the north-eastern part of Northamptonshire, and the 
southern part of Lincolnshire 

This means that the standard of our speech is in its newest 
form to be found in the most recent written compositions of the 
liUvati of England ; and that the dialects (if .so they can be 
called) of the districts just named are the purest of our provincial 
modes of speaking. 
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But the two statements carry with them something be 3 'Ond 
this The}’’ suggest the fact that when languages become the 
vehicles of literature and the exponents of the thoughts of 
educated men, they must be viewed in two waj^s. 

a. They must be viewed in lespect to the wiitten and literary 
language of the country to which they belong in its earlier 
forms ; and^ — ^ 

h They must be viewed in respect to the provincial dialects 
spoken around and cotemporary with them 

Both these are points of minute philology, and neither of 
them finds its full exposition in the present chapter. They are 
merely indicated. Special notice will be taken of the different 
stages of our tongue, and special notice will be taken of our 
provincial dialects beieafter. The point immediately before 
us is, the question of the genera] relations of the English to 
the other allied languages of the Continent of Europe, the 
area on which it oiigmated. In which case all the different 
dialects and all the differences of the same dialect aie merged 
under the common denomination of English , and the English 
language means English and Anglo-Saxon — English and Low- 
land Scotch — English and the English provincial and the 
literary dialects ; these being dealt with generally and collec- 
tively as elements and ingredients of a single tongue. 

§ 95. When languages first separate from a common stock 
they are most like each other. Hence, in comparing the speech 
of England with the speech of Germany, we take the languages 
of the two countries in the first known period of their growth. 
English and the Dutch of Holland are alike in their present 
forms ,* but English and Dutch in their oldest known respective 
forms are liker still. 

This rule is general and convenient, but it is not universal. 
Although when languages first separate from a common stock 
they are most like each other, it does not always follow that 
the longer they are separated the more unhke they become. 
Languages which differ in an older form may so far change 
according to some common principle as to become identical 
in a newer one. 

To take a single instance. Let two languages have different 
signs of the infinitive ^ mood. Let each lose this sign. What 
follows? Even this, that the two originally different forms 
become similar. 

Thus hmrn-an is Anglo-Saxon, hosTiRrOf Eiisian. 


Here is 
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difference. Eject tlie last syllable. TJie rcmaiiuler is hanm>. 
Here is likeness. 

Hence it may be seen that when two languages have in their 
older stages been differentiated from each other by means of 
characteis that become obsolete as the language grows modern, 
they may grow hker and liker as time proceeds. 

§ 96 . Let us now look to the Continent of Germany and 
ask about the languages there spoken. Which are nearest akin 
to our own ^ 

The mother-tongue of the present English is the Anglo-Saxon, 
and no wiutten specimen of this Anglo-Saxon can be shown to 
have originated otherwise than as the language of England, and 
on English ground. The manuscripts by which they have been 
transmitted to ns were written in English monasteries ; and the 
dialects which they embody are the dialects of certain English 
counties. We cannot often give the exact locality, nor yet deter- 
mine the particular form of speech represented, but we can always 
vSafely say that England was the country in winch the language 
was spoken and the words written I am not aware of any ex- 
ception to these statements. If such exist, they aie unimpoi taut. 

Yet the English language originated in Germany, and in 
Germany the so-called Anglo-Saxon must have been spoken 
during the whole period that the English invasion was going on, 
as well as for some time both before it began and after it had 
left off. It was certainly spoken, and may have been %vTitten 
It may have been wiitten, or if not written, embodied in poetry, 
and so handed down orally Have any such specimens come 
down to us^ This was answered in the negative when it was 
stated that all the extant specimens of the mother-tongue of the 
present Enghsh are of English origin. Consequently they are 
all later than the Anglo-Saxon invasions. 

This, however, applies only to the form of the Anglo-Saxon 
compositions. I do not say that the matter of some of them 
may not be continental. For instance, there is a famous 
poem called Beowulf, in which no mention is made of England 
at all, and of which the heroes are Danes, Frisians, Geats, and 
Angles — Angles as they were in the original Angle-land of 
Germany, not Angles after the fashion of Ecbert, Alfred, and 
the English kings. Neveitheless, it is only the matter of 
Beowulf that is held to be continental 'its language is 
that of the Anglo-Saxons of England, and Enghuid was 
the country in which it took the Anglo-Saxon form. There is 
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no siicli thing as a specimen of language wLicli is at one and 
the same time Anglo-Saxon in form and continental in oiigm 

§ 97. Theie is, hov/ever, something like it. If we eject 
from the xioiglo-Sc^ixon the piefix Angle^ we are enabled 
to consider the woid Saxo a as a soit of generic teim for a 
group of closely-allied dialects, of ■which the in other- tongue 
of the present English was one Otlieis there might have 
been; others there probablj^ -weie , others there actually were. 
Although theie are no vestiges of the A^iyZo-Saxon of the 
Continent, there still is a Saxon foim of speech of continental 
origin Instead of Anglo- write Old-, and you have the cur- 
rent and ordinal y name by which the language under notice 
is designated by the scholais of the nineteenth century , viz 
OM-Saxon. 

How far either of the elements of this compound is excep- 
tionable or unexceptionable wnll be considered hereafter The 
present chapter deals with the real rather than the nominal 
question as to the nature of a particular foim of speecli spoken 
ni a particular part of Germany during, and for some time sub- 
sequent to, the reign of Chailemagne. This, wdiatever else it 
may be, is the Saxon of the Continent as contrasted with the 
Saxon of the British Isles It is the Saxon of the Continent, 
not because it wms never spoken m England, for there is no proof 
of that, but because it is only known to us by specimens which 
took the form in which they have come down to us in some part 
of continental Germany. And, similarly, the Anglo-Saxon is the 
Saxon of England, not because it was never spoken in continental 
Germany, for it wa^ so spoken, but because it is knovm to us 
by specimens which took the form in which they have come down 
to us in some part of insular England. 

§ 98 Some of the specimens of the so-called Old Saxon, 
more properly called the Saxon of the Continent, Continental 
Saxon, or old Westphalian, are either actually known, or 
legitimately believed to have originated within the limits of 
Soxonia — the Saxoma of the Franks Others, on the other 
hand, are held to have done so simply because they exhibit 
certain characteristics. 

§ 99. At the head of the first class stands a remarkable docu- 
ment which is often quoted under the title FrehJcenliOTstius , in 
which case we must understand some word like Liber, or 
Rotulus, and translate it as the FreLhenJiorst Book, the Frekken- 
hoTst Roll, or the Frekkenhorst Muniments. Cali it, however, 
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what wc may, tlie locality h tliat of tlic present villai>o of 
FreMicnhord, on tlio XJppei Eius, a little to the sonth-cust of 
Munster. Though well within the hoiilers of Westphalia it 
is not far from those of Angrana, being at no great distance 
fiom Engern. Thoie is a t:!(meiihevg and otluu villages, the 
names whereof point to the Baxous, in ii.s iieighboiuhood — - 
villages whore the language or some otliei Saxon chaiacieiistic 
may, possibly, have sustained itself at the time when all around 
was Frank 

The date is uncertain. According to Massman, the latter 
part of the MS is between twenty and thirty years later than 
the former. Now, in this latter pait, we have the name Hen- 
j iciis Jm'p&ratoT. There were three other Henries , but this is 
the one to which the title Emimw best applies. If so it gives 
us the end of the ninth century for the earliest portion of the 
muniment — only, however, as an approximation. 

The vocabulary, fiom the nature of the record, is of the scan- 
tiest. Though the document is a long one, it contains but few 
glosses ; the same words being repeated over and ovei again. 
It gives us, however, m addition to numerous local and personal 
proper names, some inteiestmg words, such as ran=/j'oiH, and 
sin ^ Ms (smis as opposed to ejus), both of which aie Dutch 
and Geiman leather than Anglo-Saxon : both, too, being wholly 
wanting in the present English, tlioiigh both occui in the Ger- 
man of Germany as well as in the Dutch of Holland. The 
numeials, too, are found m full, e. g — 

1 enon (emen), ena (erne), en (eius) 

2 time, tlio, tue, tnena, thiicna, tiia 

3 tlmii, time, time, tlmi 

4 mer, tieox, fieri , luai 

5 'uif, M 

6 ses, sesse sehs 

7 smon, smen 

8 alite, alit (alito) , aJite 

9 nigon, nigen , mgen 

10 tliem, tern, ten , tian 

11 eieiien, eienan, elleuan. 

12 tmibif, txulif, tmiliua, tuelif. 

13 tliiutem, tiniutein 

14 meitem 

15 fiftem 

16 sesteui 

17 siuentem, smontem 

18 aiiietem, ahtethem, ahtotcin , alitetian 
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If) mgenteiii, rLiclienleiii 

20 tueiitiyli, tiieiitilic, tueiiticli , tiientig tuenteg 

21 eu an twiiitioli 

22 tiie eiiclo tueiiticlx 
27 siuon enJe tuentliic 

t50 tiiiitic, tliiilig, tiiiiticli, tlnitilic 
‘31 eu Glide XXX 
3 ) tin 10 ende tiiiiticli 
34 Leii aiido (ende) tlniticli 
40 jSeitliic, moitiii, fieiticli , luaitlieg 
50 (lialf Imndeiod) uiftocli 
53 III and fiftecli 
GO 1331, se&ticli 
80 alitodocli, aiitedeg 
100 Imndeiod 
150 otiiai lialf Imndeiod 

The translation is literal, i e the original is tiaiislated into 
English word for ivord , by which the extent to which the vo- 
cabulaiies of the two forms of speech agree is exhibited Thus 
gei'st IS lendered by grist lather than barley Neither are the 
names of the measures tianslated. To have called a •rnittun a 
2)eck, a gallon^ or by the name of some other approximate mea- 
sure, would have concealed a fact m language without giving us 
its equivalent in metrology The names, too, of the jdaces stand 
as the oiigmal gives them their equivalents, some of which aie 
more certain than others, being given at the end of the extract. 

( 1 ) 

Tint Sint tine scnlde nan tliiemo Uiano Ueliiisa * nan tliemo Hone selnomo , 
tnnlif geistena malt, ende X malt liuetes, ende IIII muddi ende IIIL malt 
loggoii, ende alite mnddi ende tlunnmnddi banano, ende neii . kogn, eiido 
time specsuin , . . cosnin , IIII embai sineias ende alle tine neiscange 
the Imto baled othei half hundeiod honeio, thiie mndde eieio, tliiiii mnddi 
penikas, enon salmon, ende theio Abdibcon tiiuhi sculd lakan, ende thne embar 
haiiigas, ende en snin sestcin penmggo nueiht, ende en scap, ende ses mnddi 
hnotes, ende tem scok gaiuano 

Ande to themo Asteronliiis . uif geistena malt gimelta, m Natiuitate Din 
et m Eesniiectione Dm to then copon, ende ses mnddi, ende tnentigh mnddi 
gerston, ende nieitih mnddi haneron, ende ses mnddi eiito, ende luei malt 
lukkon ende en mnddi, ende en mndch huetes, ende tue speesmn, ende tne 
sum no lehnethai ahte penmggo weint 

UanLacseton, luf malt gerstina gimelta, ende nier malt lokkon ende en 
mnddi, ende tne specsnin, ende tue sum no gehnethai ahte pinniggo weihu 
Uan Emesahainon , weitem mnddi gerston gnnelta, ende on specsnin, ende 
tne sum no gehnethar ahte piimiggo weiht 

IJan Snthai (z) Ezzehon, Eicbiaht tne malt lokkon, tue geistma malt gima- 
lana, ende Jnnggi nnan themo seliion thoipa thrithig mnddi lokkon, ende ahte 
them mnddi geistinas maltas 

F 2 
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Uaix Fielittliaipa , Aceliii them inudcli loLkon, onde them mnddi gorstiuas 
m alias 

ITaii Radistliaipa , Azilin cn malt loLkoii 

Uaa Uiieistai Lac&cton, Lanzo tueiitliig mnddi loLkon, ende cii geistia 
malt gimclt 

Uan theio Miissa, Hczil iiicnthig mnddi lokkon, ciido cn gcistin malt gi 
malan, cnde, nan tliemo scliion iliaipa, Doio tncnthig mnddi lokkon, cndc 
tiicntlng mnddi gcistinasmaltcs, cndo Tiozo nantlieio mnsna enmaltiokkon 
Uan Giaftliaipa, Williko tniilif mnddi lokkoii, cndc on gcifetui malt 
Deinzo, nan themo selnon thaipa, en malt lokkon , ende Hemoko, nan thenio 
selnon tliarpa, tno malt lokkoii, ende en malt gei&tm giinalan 
Uan Anon , Glieliko, tnc malt rokkon 

Uan Smitliehnson , Eizo en malt lokkon An tliemo selnon thaipa, Aizo 
tnenthig mnddi lokkon 

Uan Hnisti , Emma tnenthig mnddi lokkon 

Uan Ueltseton, Tieziko tiie malt rokkon Beinhaid, an themo selnon 
thaipa, tnenthig mnddi rokkon 

Uan Holonseton , Azelin cn malt lokkon. Wilannnd, an themo selnon 
tliarpa, ende Bageiad ende Azeko aUigihko uno, 

Uan Bocholta , Liediko tne malt lokkon 

Uan Oionhoki, Kanko li Baziko, an themo selnon thaiin, also 

Catmar, nan themo selnon thaipa, alite tein mnddi lockon Wiizo thiitlno 
nmddi rockon nan themo selnon tharpa 

Uan Ginpilingi , AVitzo en malt lockon Bathiaht, nan themo selnon 
thaipa, en malt lockon, ande en cmhar hamgas 

Uan Scipluust, Manniko sinon nmddi lookon, ende cn emhai Imnigas 
Jazo, nan themo selnon thaipa, tnentlug mnddi lockon, ende tiio emmar 
hamgas. 

Uan Emisahoinon ; Mem tnenthig mnddi lockon 

Uan Sah Emisahoinon , Memzo thiithic mnddi lockon, ende on goistm 
malt gimalan liabo, nan themo selnon thaipa, tnenthig mnddi rockon 
Uan Bagmatlion , Boio en malt lockon Liemlun, an themo selnon thaipa, 
also nilo 

Uan Tharphiiinin , Kanko tnenthig mnddi lockoii 
Uan HastMiikila, Maldilm hftein mnddi lockon, Kanko, an themo selnon 
thaipa, nigen mnddi lockon, ende, an themo selnon thaipa, Eiliko ahte 
mnddi lockon Himiko, an themo selnon tharpa, en malt rockon, ende tne 
emhar hamgas 

Uan Heiithe , Boziko en , malt lockon PIizil, an themo selnon thaipa, 
fiftein mnddi i ockon Adhi aht, an themo selnon thai pa, thrutem mnddi rockon 
Ahbilco, an themo selnon tharpa, alite tein mnddi i ockon ^ 

Uan Mottonliom , Sizo en malt rockon 
Uan Bnttinghnson, Sicco tne malt i ockon, 

Uan Knkonhem , tiie malt i ockon 

Uan Belon, Witzo sestein mnddi lockon Baldieii, an themo selnon thaipa, 
tne malt rockon 

Uan Uoinon , Sello tnc malt lockon, Mannilon, an tliemo selnon tharpa, 
tnenthig mnddi rockon* 

Uan Sahtinhem, Hameko tiio malt lockon An themo selnon tharpa, 
BLameko tne III sol malt i ockon, ende en emhar hamgas. An themo selnon 
thaipa, Hoyko en malt rockon 
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Uan Uuaiaiitliaix)a, Gimzo taentlug muddi lockon 

Uan Beigliom, Eilsintli alite tern muddi lockou eude eliefta lialf miiddi gei- 
stinab inaltes An tlicmo seliion tliaipa, Sizo alite tern mud'll iolLoh ende 
lifte iiali miiddi geistinas lualtes 

( 2 ) 

Tint Sint tine sciildi tlio an tliena Hof gcldad 

IJan ^Yalegaidon , Haddo eii malt geiston, ende tuentlng muddi liauoron 
Beiiigxei uaii Uuaicgaidon, ses muddi geislon, ende tiie muddi inieles Hilzel, 
uan tlieio Musna, lit muddi geiston Tlnczo, uan tkeio Mui^na, ses muddi 
gei ston 

Uan Anon , Jcliko , en malt geiston 
Uan Uclczeton , Tlneziku en malt geiston 
Uan Slade , ALbiLo sestem muddi lockon 
Uan Salitinliem , Ho\ko en malt locLon 
Uan Ideliei, Lieuiko cn malt locLon 
Uan Giflaliuist , Lanzo en malt lockon 
Uan Mottonliem , Sizo cii malt lockon 

Uan Belon , Atzeko tuentilic muddi locLon ende en malt geifaton 
Uan Meuibialitingtliaiiia , Inllo en geibtin malt ende ses muddi liuctes 
Uan lezi , Ilazilco tue muddi liuetos ende tluu muddi lock Liappo, uan 
Oiemo Asteiuualde, tue nuicldi Inotes, sm nabui tern muddi comes, ende 
tue muddi luietcs 

Uan Uoinuxi , Sello en malt geiston 

1 ^) 

Tint Sint tine sculdi uan tliemo Houa scluamo, uanLccmaii, ses muddi gei- 
stinas maltos uppeii siukeii, ende en Lo, ende en kosum, ende tue specsiun, 
ende tue siiiii no la liiietliai alitc peniiingo uiieitii, ende tbiio anger fieii, ande 
tlniticli kicso, ende tliiiii balf embai smeias, en gi scethan ende tue liuite, 
ende fioii ende thiiticli iionero, ende tue muddi eno Ende tlicio Abdisscon 
sie tiiene uan Lccmeii ende uan Uaietbaipa en smn sestem pennmgo uiieitli, 
ende en scap, ende tue embai lianigas, ende en malt lockon Ende Attiko uan 
iiueist fif sculd lakan tlieio Abdisscon 

Uan Smitlieliuson , Azeko tiienticli muddi lockon Manniko, uan tbemo 
seluon tiiaiiia, fifteni muddi lockon, ende tue muddi melas 

o) 

Tint Sint tine ofligeso fan tliemo Houa to Befi)uainon {‘b tliiuingas ende 
bauon tlies lielegon Auandas to iiigcmo geia tue gimalena, malt geistina ende 
en god siuii, ende fiei muddi iiiklanas biadas, ende ebt te Sancte Petionellun 
Missa also uilii Ende ses muddi liuetes te tlieio dac Iiiulekon j)ieucnda 
Tint Sint tlno ofligeso uan tlien Foieuueikon Uan Gesfcliuuila, abte 
geistma malt gimalena cne’e tuo malt biietes, ende mgon smn 
Elide uan Telgei, fiei gerstma malt gnnalena, ende en malt biietes, ende fier 
goda sum 

Elide uan Ebslaie, tue geistina malt gimalena, ende ses muddi Iiuetes, ende 
cna ko, ende tue embai Ixanigas Tint seal be giuan te tbeio Missa Sci Bai- 
tliolomci 

Elide uan Bunmiigtliarpa, tue geistina malt gimalena, ende en malt buctes, 
ende tue smn no la unetbai sestem jieimingo uueitli 

Uan Beimiieida, lif geistina malt gimalena, ende flftem muddi buctes, ende 
fif goda sum 
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Elide nan Bei^a tluii iimldi hnclcs, cnde cn geistiii malt gunalcn, cndc cn 
god sum 

Elide nan ruiclistliai*pa tnc gcistina malt gimalona, cndc fiei iniiddi Imctes, 
Clide fiei miiddi lockon gibak, cndc cn god sum 

Ende nan Gestlaii tnc geislma malt gimalcna cndc fier mnddi liuetes, cndc 
en sum Tliemo timmeion fici muddi geistmi 
Tint IS fan tlicmo ainbchta nan tlicniino Uclinsa fiftc half punt lockon, eiulo 
tliiiutein mnddi lockon Van tlicmmo ainbolita Anmgoialo, siuoilio luiH 
malt loclvoii Van tlieino ambclita tc Balolioinon tuc malt lockon Van 
thomo ambclita lukmaio, tnc punt lockon, cndc mgcntcni mnddi lockon Van 
tliemo ambclita tc Uaietharpa , en punt loekon Tiies siiidon alias alitc punt 
ende ficitcin mnddi geistmas maltes 
Te Amngeialo , Wahko sestein muddi geistmas maltes 
Te Pikonliuist, Elilco tuc muddi lockon, ende fiei muddi geiston 
Te Stenbikie , Eilo tuc muddi huctes 
Te TIasloii , Hiddilan tuc muddi Imetcs 

In Natiuitato Dni X ni ordei, te tliemo liereston altare ct XVI ih aueno 
Addxmdendu singulis altaiibus Ende tliaito VIIII luslos, ande ses X 
stuldae flesscas de coquina Et Axcliipicsbiteio en malt geiston, et in Qnadia- 
gesima VI ih oidci ende tue malt geiston tliemo lindeie Et Decano semcl in 
anno VIII m auene 

In Uigiba Natiiiitatc Dm en malt to tlienlnuppcnon, andoto tliemo in gauge 
them iimgciono en half malt __ 

Ande to Sci lohannis Missa fiei in ande to oetab Dm ct in Epiphan Dm 
simihtei Et m Anmucisaiio See Thicdhild — to then neppenon, ande to tlu'ii 
almoson, ande to themo inganga theio iimgeieno tne_ma[t Et in Gena Dni, 
et Inucntione Saiicte Ciucis, et in Festiiutatc Oinmii Sco simihtci Ando te 
thcio lieth Missa fiei m maltes to thomo inganga theio nuigcieno Ando alle 
thiG Sumiondage an theio uaston, ande to Sco Mai ion missa an theio uaston, 
smnhte] Ande te Pasehoii en half malt then iimgcio mte gande Ande to 
then neppmon on fill malt Ande te theio ciuce iimkon cn malt then lungeiun 
inte gande Ande te Pinkiesion en half malt in tc gade then iiuigeion, ande 
en malt to then neppmon 

InFestiii Su Bonifacu, en half malt then lungcion into gande Ande te 
theio Missa Sci Uiti fiei ni tlien iiuigeion mte gande, Ande te then midden 
sumeia VI iIi mte gande then inngeio^ Ande te thero missa sci Petii siim- 
liter Ande te then misson bethen Sco Mane smiiliter Cosine et Damiam, 
her ih te tliemo m ganga Antomi et Comi_smaihter In Festm Sci Michah 
VI m ^ themo inganga In Adventi^Dni fiei iIi te themo inganga In 
Festm See Andicc sumbtei Et in Fe&tni Sci Maxmii similiter Thomo koka 
fiei 111 geiston Thomo bakkeia similiter Then maleieii VI in an te than 
qneinon, eiidi fiei ih geiston fan themo neecssaiio Themo malteie VI m 
an te than quciiion, iiaii then suejgjgeimi, en m geiston Ekgon Then kiete- 
laien XVIII m geiston Te Sci Lauren tn missa ondi te Sei Malhei Mis^a 
VI lii geiston then thienest mannon Themo umclera en m geiston, te 
metamo^ Te thangi ineiion alemoson, te theio Missa Sco Maiie VI in ende 
eht te See Mai ion Missa similiter Thesas alles simdon cn endi XXX mallo 
Fieithe half malt rockon IIII m one the letton piauendi, and V malt, and 
V lit to themo meltetha, si sestein penmngo uueith 
Tint haied to theio uumuaid Van Liiizikon themo amnmht maniic tunlif 
kcKos, endetuena i>enimiga ende tue inud^li uikkmas mcias, ende fiei pmmimr 
uuertli pikas ^ 
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Uaii Anuigeialo encle nan Baleliamon tine ammatli man no la nnethar also 
uilo 

Uan lukmare Hizel endc Jezo nan Faiethaipa no ia nnetliai enon j>ennmg, 
cnclc cn inndcli inklmias naelas, ende ses kiesos 
Encle Joso nan Faretliaipa gined eno sinon gi bunt kopan bandi erido alleio 
gi bnndo linililc liebba sinon bandi 
Tint IS tliin asna tlnn to tliemo batlia lioied 
De Baloliornon , van Elmliiust, enon sciUmg 

Be Anmgeialo van Hutnon, enon sciUmg Van fclieino ammatlita to 
lukmare 

Uan Lacbergon, enon lialnon scilling, encle nan tliemo ammatlita te Uaie- 
tiiarpa 

Uan Uarete enon lialnon scilling 

De Tlinrion Bokliolta nan tliemo ammatlita to tlien Uelins II seilliiiga 
Yanllacon, ammatlite seal cmnan XXVIII biac oid et XXYIIII et YI in 
gimcltas maltes ord 

( 1 ) 

These aie the dues fioiii the Yielihof fioiii the Giangc itself, twelve 

maltmgs of bailev, and ten inaltings of wheat, and mittuns and maltmgs of 
lyo, and eight inittnns and tliiee inittnns of beans, and foni cows, and tvo 
poikeis . sow foiii embeis of bnttei, and all the young ones vhicli 

lieieto belong, oi half a hnndied hens, two iiiittmis of eggs, and thiee mittims 
of panitk glass, one salmon. And to the abbess, twelve dues of locks, and 
two embeis of honey, and one swine, sixtccn-X)enco woitli, and one sheep, and 
SIX mittnns of ivlicat, and ten 

And to the Astcioiihns five maltmgs of bailey mealed on the Nati^nty of 
oni Loid, and on the Bcsunection of onr Lord, to the and six 

mittnns and twenty niittims of gust, and foity mittnns of oats, and six 
mittuns of peas, and foni maltmgs of lye, and one mittim of wheat, and two 
bacon swine, and two svnne, each woith eight pennies 

Fiom Lacseton, bye maltmgs of giist mealed, and loim maltmgs of rye, and 
one mittnn and two bacon swine, and two swine, each of thorn woith eiglit 
jiennics 

Fioni Ennesaharnon, foiuteen mittnns of giist mealed, and one bacon 
svme, and two swnnes, each of them woith eight penmes 

Fiom Snthar Ezzehon, Eicbiaht two maltings of lye, two mailings of giist 
mealed, and Jmiggi fiom the same thoip, thiity mittmis of lye, and eighteen 
mittims of grist malt 

From Fichtiharp, Acelin ton mittuns of lye, and ten mittnns of gust malt 
From Badisthaip, Azilin a malting of lye 

Fiom Y^eistar Lacseton, Lanzo twenty mittnns of lye and one maltmg ot 
gust mealed 

Fiom the Flezil twenty mittnns of lye and one maltmg of gust 

mealed and fiom the same thaip Boio twenty mittnns of rye and tventy 
mittnns of gust malt , and Ticzo tiom the . . one malting of lye 

Fiom Giaplthaip, AVilWm twelve mittuns of lye, and one maltmg of gust , 
Ecmzo, fiom the same tharp, one maltmg of lye, and Hemoko, fiom the 
same thaip, two maltmgs of lye and one malting of gust mealed. 

Fiom Anon, Ghihho two maltmgs of lye 

Fiom Smitbclioson, Eizo one maltmg of rye, at the same tharp Alzo 
t\\ only mittims ot rye. 
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Fiom Hiiibt Eumia, t^^oiity mittmis of i}0 

Fioin Wcltscion, Tic^iLo t^^o incilliiigs oi lyo , Beiiiliaitl, on tlic same 
tliai'p, tweiit}^ mittuns of lyc, &c 

Fioin Holonsotoii, AzeLn one mailing of lye AVikmnnd, on ilie same 
tliorp, and Fagoiad and Azeko, tlie s.uiio (all liite) to iliciii 
Fioin Bocliolt, TiodxLo two maltingH of ive 

Fioin Oioiibek, Kaiiko li Fuiziko, on the same tliorin also Gatinar 

fioin the bamo tlioip, and ton miltims of i}e Witzo, Unity imttims of lyc 
li oiii the same tlioip 

Fioin Gmpiling, Witzo one malting of lye Bathiaht, fiom the same 
tlioip, one inaltuig ot lyc, and one cmbci of honey 

Fioin Saphiii'bt, Manmko seven mittmis of lye, and one emhci of honey 
Ja/o, fioin the same Ihoip, tventy mittiins of lye, and two einheis of honey 
Fioin Einisahni 11, Mem tventy mittuns of lye 

Fioin Sail Eiiasalniin, Meinzo tlmt}^ inittims of ive, and one malting of 
gust mealed Haho, fiom the same tlioip, twenty inittuns of i} e 

Fioin Dagmathon, Boio one maliuig of 13 e Lievekeii, on the sainethoip, 
just (aU) so much 

Fiom Thaiphin 11, Kanko twenty inittniis of lye 

Fiom Haswmkel, Waldiko fifteen nnttuns of lye Ivaiiko, on the same 
tlioij), nine inittims of lye, and on the same thoi'p, Ehko eight nnttuns of lye 
Hiinilvo, on the same tlioip, one malting of lye, and two embcis of honey 
Fiom lieiilhc, Boziko one malting of ivc IIizil, on the same thoip, 
fifteen mittuns of Adhiaht, on the same thoip, thiitcen mittuns of 13 c 
Ahhiko, on the same thoip, ten mittuns of lyc 
Fiom Mottonhein, Sizo one malting of 13'e. 

Fiom Duthnghuson, Sicoo two maltings of 13^0 
Fiom Knkonlieni, Ubik two maltings of 136. 

Fiom Belong, Witzo sixteen mittuns of 13^0 
Fiom Toinoii, Sello tvo maltings of 13^0 

Fium Sahtinhem, Hameko tvo maltings of lye On the same thoip, 
Hameko, tvo III io? maltings of 13^0, and one einbei of honey On tlie same 
thoip, Ho3’ko one malting of 13’e 

Fiom Waianthoip, Gmizo tveiit3^ mittuns of ij’-c 

Fiom Beigliem, Eilsiuth eighteen nnttuns of lyc, and eleven and a half 
mittuns of gust malt On the same thoip, Sizo owned ten nnttuns of lye, 
and fifty and a half nnttuns of gust malt 

( 2 ) 

These aie the dues winch aie due at the Grange 

From Walegaidon, Haddo one inaltmg of gust, and tivent}^ nnttuns of oafs 
Beingiei, fiom Walegaidon, six mittuns of gust, and two mittuns of whetit 
I-Iitzel fiom the hve mittuns of gust Thiezo fiom the 

six mittuns of gust 

Fiom Anon, Zehko one malting of gust 
Fiom AVellzeton, Tinejiko one malting of gust 
Ihom Slade, Ahbiko sixteen nnttuns of 13'e 
From Sahteiihem, Ho3ivO one malting of 13^0 
Fiom lielioi, Lieviko one malting of lye 
Fiom Gifialmist, Lanzo one malting of 13^^ 
h'rom Mottonlienij Sizo one malting of lye. 
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From Bclon, Atzeko twenty mittuns of lye, and one malting of giist 

Fioni Memkalitmgtlioip, liillo one malting of gust, and six mittims of 
wlieat 

Fiom lezi, Raziko two mittuns of wlieat, and tlnee mittims of rjo " 

LiuXipo, fi-om tlie Asleiwald, two nuttims of wlieat. His neigiiboni, ten 
mittuns of com, and tu o mittuns of wlieat 

Fioin Hoinon, Sello one malting of gust 

) 

These aie tlie dues fiom the Giange itself Lecmaii, six mittuns of grist 
malt . and two cows, and two . s\Miie, and two 

hacon-swnne, and swine, each w^oitli eight xienmes, and thieo . . and 

thiity cheeses, and tlnee emheis halt of butter and two -wlnte, and 

tom -and-thnty hens, and two nuttims of eggs And to the Abbess, be two 
fiom Lecmci, and tioni Warethoi]! one swme, hemgwoith sixteen xienmes, 
and one sheej), and two embeis of honey, and one maltmgot lye And Attiko 
horn Weist, tive dues of locks to the Abbess 

Fiom Smitheliuson, Azeko twenty mittuns of lye MamiilvO, fioin the 
same thoip, fifteen mittuns ot ive, and two mittuns ot nielas A/ehn and Hi- 
zcl, fiom the same thoip, each hltecn mittuns ot lye, and two nnttaus ot meal 

( 4 ) 

These aie the obligations of the lio\ at Be (i) \ainon nicalcl 

nialtmgs of gust, and a good swine, and foiu imttuns of ive hiead, and ci^lit 
to St Betionellas Mass cTcn (^all) so many , and six mittims of wheat to the 
day 

These aie the obligations of the Foiewoik 

Fiom Gcstwil, eight maltmgs ot gust, mealed, and two mailings of wheat, 
and nine swnne 

And fiom Telgei, foiu mailings of giist mealed, and one maltmg of wheat, 
and foiu good swnne 

And fiom Ehslai, two maltmgs of giist mealed, and six mittuns of wdieat, 
and one cow’ and twn einbeis of honey , this shall he give to the Mass of Samt 
Baitholomew, &c , &c. 

The remainder, -wliich is as much Latin as Anglo-Saxon, is 
not translated. It contains no woids which have not been 
akeady rendeied into English 

In the present maps, the names, as far as they have been 
identified, aie as follows . — 

Vielihof, Osteiliiuis, Loseten , Emsner, Yelitoif, Raestiuj), 

, , Emen, Bchme Jdehiisen , Hoisie, Velsen, Holsten, Bo- 

cholt, Oibehe (^) , Giohlmgcn, , Docmai , Doix>hoin, , 

, Mattenheim, Diitlmghusen , — Belon, , , Yhi- 

lendoif, Berghein(^), AYalgein, Scliladen, , Eche, Men- 

tiup, , — , Telgtc, , , Bainesfeld, ; 


§ 1 00. Next comes a similar document, only shorter, fiom Essen, 
known as the Iwtulus Esseyisis ; to which we may add The 
Legend of St Bomface, or, Fragmentiini de Festo Omninni 
Sanctonmn^ and the Oonfessionis Formula^ these last two being 
taken fiom Essen MSS, 
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In the Onyinal 

Uan Ueliiis, alito cnde ahtcdog miidde inaltos, ciide alifce biod, tuciia sosiia 
onto, xuai miiddo gciston, max tiotliei tlicoics lioltes, to thiim hogctidoii, aide 
tian miidde maltes, endc tliiiuii iiothoi lioltes, endc marlitig bikera, eiide iiscio 
lieiiiio misso tna ciiikon 
Uan Ekansketlia , htmihio 
Uan Ecngeientlioipa, simihtf) 

Uan Hiikictlia, smiJitct, ana tliat liolt to tlicn liogotidon : ! i i 

* -Jf- * 

Uan Biokliiisen, to then hogctidoii nigcn imiddc maltes, ende tiicnieg hikcia, 
ende tna cinlion. 

Uan Hoilen, nigon ende iiiftecli mnddo maltes, endc tuc uothci ihimcs 
holtes, tiie mndde geiston, mai hiot, cn snstei eiito, tuenteg bikeia, cndi tiia 
cinkon, nigen mndde maltes te then hogetidon 
Uan Ninhns, simihtei 
Uan Boithbeke , simihiei 

Uan Diene , te nscio hexano misso, tian ember honogas , te Pincoston siii- 
ondon halnon embei honegas, cndi ahtodoch bikera, endi niai ciukon 
In English {htei al) 

From Tiehhof , eight and eighty luittnns " of malt, and eight bicad ('’) tno 
soster of peas, foiu mittnns of bailey, foiii othei of dry wood , to the ihice 
feasts, ten mittims of malt, and tliiee other of wood, and forty pitchcis, and 
to onr Loid’s mass two clocks 
Fioni Eickenschcid , snnilitc} 

Fioni Pangcldoif , hiwihto 

Fiom Hnckaide, bimilito, mthoiit the wmod to the feasts * 

‘1 ic ‘N (0) 

Fiom Biockhanson, to the feast nuie mittnns of malt, and twenty pitchois, 
and tnm ciocks 

Fiom Horl, fifty-nine mittnns of malt, and othci of dry ivood, two 
niittmis of bailey, foin biead, one sostei of peas, twenty pitcheis, and t-^^o 
crocks, nme mittnns of malt to the feasts 
Fiom Nienhans, siniilito 
FiomBorheck, swuliie) 

Fiom Diene , to onr Loid’s mass, ten embers of honey, to Pentekost, seven 
8,nd a half emheis of honey, and eighty pitcheis, and lour crocks. 

§ 101 . 

In the Original 

Yni lesed tho Banctns Bonifacins Panos an Boma nnas, that ho bedi thena 
Eiesnr adnocatnm, that he mio an Boiiio en lins gefi, that tliia luidi ninlon 
Pantheon heton, wan thar niiorthon alia afgoda mna begangana So he it imo 
tlio leginan hadda, so wieda he it an uses Diohtmes eia, endc nsoio Fiiicn 
Seta Maiinm, endi alleio Ciistes maitiio , te thin, also thax ei mna begangan 
vxxaith thin menigi theio dinnilo. tliat thai nn mna begangan xineitha tlim 
gehngd alleio godes heligono He gibod the that al that folk this dages also the 
Kalend Nouembei anstendit to keiikon qnami, endi also that godlika thiannst 
thar al gedoii was , so withci gevari manno gexvilik fia cndi hhthi to hns 

^ This word, winch is also Enghoh, from the Latm moclius, has boon ticatcd as 
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Encii tlianana so waitla gewoiiolied tliat man liodigo, aliter alleio tlioro waiolcli, 
begoci tlna gelnigd alleio Godcs lieligoiio, te tlmx so vuat so tui an aUcmo tlie- 
ino geia iieigonielosoii, tliat wi ct al liodigo gofidlon , eiuli that viu, thin tlieio 
hcligono gethxng, hekiiman ie themo enigon liua, helx>andemo iisemo Eioh" 
tine * 

In Enylihli {liteial) 

lead that when St Boniface, Pope, was in Rome, he bade the Caesar 
Advocatns to give him a house in Rome, that the peox>le wlnlom cgdled Pan- 
theon, when theie i\eie all the heathen gods theieni gone Wlien ho had 
given it to him so ballon ed he it to onr Lord’s honoui, and oiii Lady’s, the 
Holy Mary, and all the Chiist’s maityis, to the end that, even as the innlti- 
tiide of devils had gone tliereni, now should go m the thonght on all God s 
saints He bade that all the follv this day, the Kalends of No^embei, 
to church should come, and also that when godly sci^ice theie all done luis, 
every man should depait glad and blythe home And thence was the custom 
that all men, at the piesent time, ovei all the woild, take thonght of all God’s 
saints, so that what ne in all the yeai have forgotten, we should to-da-^ fulfil, 
and that we, tliiough then holy intercession, should leach the eieilasting liio, 
our Loid helping 

§ 102 . 

Ik giuhu Goda Alomahbgon Fadai, endi allon smon helagoii wiiliothon, 
endi till Godes mannc, alleio minero sundiono, theio the ik githahia cndi 
gis^nak, endi giduda, fan thin the ik oust sundia uueikian higoubta 

Ok luhu ik so hunt so ik thes gideda thcs \uiithai mineiu Cristiiihodi 
uuaii, endi viuthai mmamo gilouon uuaii, endi wnthai ininemo Ingihton 
uuari, endi uuithai nimeino mesira uuaii, endi 'sunthai miiienio hoidoma 
uuaii, endi uuithai niinemo lelita uuaii 

Ik luliu nithas, endi auunstcs, hetias, endi bispiakias sueiianmas, endi 
liganiuas, fiimhistono, endi mmeio gitidio failataneio, ouaimodias, endi tiagi 
Godes ambalitas, hoiuilhono, manslahtono, ouaiatas endi oiieidiankas, endi 
ok witidion nios fehoda eiith diank 

Ok luhu ik that ik giuuilnd mos endi diank uithar Got, eiicli mnias heidonias 
laka so ne giheld, so ik scolda, endi mer teiida than ik scoldi 

Ik HI giiihii that ik ininaii fadei en(h moder so ne eioda endi so neminnioda 
so ik scolda , and endi ok nima biothai endi mina suestai endi nniia othia 
histon endi mina fiiuiid so ne ciocla ench so ne ininmoda so ik scolda 

Thes giuhu ik hluttaihlvo, that ik aima man ench otlna ehlencha so ne eioda 
ondi so no minmoda so dc scolda 

Thes luhu ik that ilc mina iimgcion endi mma fillulos so ne Icida so ik scolda 
Thenahelagon sunnuudag ench tiiia helagiin inissa ne fiiioda endi ne eioda so ik 
scolda Ysas cholitinas lilJiaiaon endi is hlod mul suhkaiu foihtu endi mid siili- 
kain ininniu neaiitfcng so ik scolda Siakoio ne nnisoda ench im na nodthuiii 
ne gaf so ilc scolda Sera cnch mifialia no tiosta so dc scolda Mnian degnion so 
lelito ne gaf so ik scolda Gasti so ne antfeiig so dc scolda 

Ok inhn ik that ik tlna ginui the ik giiiiieiian ne scolda, ench tlna ne gi- 
soncla the ik gisoiiaii scolda 

Ik iiihii uiiiehtaio gisihtio, mnelitaio gilioiithana, cnch xmielitaro gitliaii- 
kono 11111 elitaio tinoido, iiniehtaio niieiko, unielitaio sotldo, uinditaio 
sladlo, iimelitaio gango, nnichtaio logaio, vniehtas cussianmas, viiielitas 

Foi ilie tevts of §§ 101, 103, and luO, see Doiow’s Denlmaler, Tol i Part 2, pp. 
S~7, 1), 33, 21, 20, 35, and Latundikt, m Anhi fur OtuhicMt des Xtulu } hins. 
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lielsianmas, iimclitas aiiifangas Ik gilioida liciliiiiiiiiSMa endi Tuilucma 
sespiloii Ik gilokU tlios ik giloiiian iic sloIiLi Ik bial, ik iaistolaii ioiu)da 
ana oilof gat, aiia oilof aiiUciig Mcix ctii siioi tin viuetiioii Abolganlicd 
cadi gi&fciidi an an liadda, ciidi nustiimit, cadi iiiiLiiibt Ik suiulioda an 
liiggioiao giviiitscipia ciidi an ilukanna Mina gilidi endi aim gibed so ne 
gihcld cndi so no gihilda so ik scolda Yniclito las, Liiueliio sang, iiiigihoisain 
alias Mci siiiak cndi mci suigoda than ik scoldi, ondi null seliioii midiiuiion 
luioidon, cndi nud luiilon aucikon, cndi mid luiilon giiliankon, and iiiulon 
laston niGi ansuiiioda than ik scoldi 

Ik iiihu that ili an Kiiikim iinichtas thahia, cndi otliia incida thciu 
helagiiix Iccciiin Biscopos endi piestios iic cioda cndi iic lumnioda so ili 
scolda 

Ik iiihii thcs alias the ik mi bmemnid hchbiii endi bineinnian no mag so ilv 
it mutandi dadi so imvmtandi, so nud gdoiion so nud ungilonon, so Imat so 
ik thes gidecla thes niuthai Grodas iimlhon iiiiaii, so ^ iiakondi, so sla]jandi, so an 
dag, so an nahta so an hiiililiaiii tidi so it iiaiiii, so gangu ik is alias an thes 
Aloniahtigon Godas miindbuid, cndi an sma gmatlia, endi nil don ik is alias 
hkitailikio mman bigihton, Goda Aloniahtigon facial, cndi allon sman Hclagon, 
oncli tin Godas manna, geino an Godas iiiullion tc gibotianna,^eiidi thi hiddm 
gibedas, that tliii ini tc Goda githmgi vucf,an iiiiilhas, that ik mm lif cndi 
ininan gilouon an Godcis hiihLoii giciidion inoti 

T) (Uihldtion 

I confess to God, the Almighty Fatlici, and all Ins Holy Saints and 

. . . all my sms nhicli I have thought, oi spoken, oi done, hum the 

fust that I eist began to i\oik sins 

And I confess that nhatsociei of this I did, I did against my Chiistiaiiity, 
and agamst my heliet and agamst my imdei standing, and against ni} con- 
science, and against my example, and agamst my duty, and against my light 

I confess envies and malice, and hate and calumnies, sweaiings and Ijiiigs, 
lusts and the loss of my dais, oyeimood, and idle soiiice of God, ivlioiocloms, 
manslaiighteis, o\ei -eating and oyei -dunking 

And I confess that I . , diank against God, and of my duty 

took no account as I should, and y asted inoie than I should 

I confess that I did not honoui, and did not loye my fathei and inothci as 
I should, and eke my biothois and my sisteis and my othci neaiest kinsmen 
and my fiiends, I did not honour and loye as I should. 

This I confess puiely that I did not honoui and lo\e poor men and other 
misei aides as I should 

Tins confess I, that I did not teach my 5 mung ones and . . as I should 
The holy Sundays and holy masses, I did not honoiu as I should Oui 

Lord’s body and his hlood I thd not take yith such feai and such loio as 
I should The sick I chd not visit, and give them their need as I should 
, I did not comfoit as I should My Gthes I did not gi\e as I should. 
Guests I did not leceivc as I should 

And I confess that I that which I should not . . and that 

I did not . , that winch I should 

And I confess miiight . umight . and uniight thoughts, xmiight 
words, unught woiks, uiiught umight . . imiight goings, imiiglit 
lymgs, umight • . umight gicetmgs, minght leceptions I heaid idleness 
and unclean games I pioimsetl that I should not pxoimse, I stole I 
^Ylthol^t leave I gave, uitliout leaie I took False oaths 1 svoie 
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0 1 tlie altai, lage and stiife I liad m me and mistiust and emy I sniiied in 
1 yi’ g . and cm sing Mr times and mypraycis I held not and ful- 

filled not as I should Uiixiglit I lead, uiuiglit I sang, unobcdient was I I 
said inoie and I kept silent moie than I should, and myself with many woids, 
and uitli many y oiks, and with many thoughts, and with many lusts I denied 
inoio than I should 

I confess that I in chinch uniiglit things thought, and of othei tilings more 
than the hoi}" lesson Bishops and piiests I did not lionoui and love as I 
should 

I confess tliat all these that I now have named, and which I cannot name, 

so as I did it wnttiiigly oi umvittingly, with belief, wntli iiiihelief, so that what- 
soever I did against God’s w ill so w^akuig, so sleeping, so by day, so by night, 
so wdiatevei tide it was, so go I always in the Ahnighty God’s guidance, and 
on his giacc, and now do I tins always xniiely m my conscience to God the 
Almighty Fathei, and all Lis Saints, and all wullrngly m Crod’s will to pay the 
X)enalty for . that thou me to God . that I may live, and my 

belief 111 God’s grace and meicy 

§ 103 The evidence that the Ahvenuntiatio Biaholi is 
Westphalian is less conclusive than that conveyed by the naraes 
Fiekkenhoist and Essen Nevertheless, -whilst neither Frisian 
nor Angle, it is leferable to the pagan and semi-pagan districts of 
Germany. 

The Oi KjinaJ 

Q Foisacliis tu Diobulae’^ 

li Ec foisaclio Diabolae, end allum Biobolgelde , end ec foisacho allnm 
Diobolgeldac, end allum Dioboles iiueicuin, and uuoichmi, Tliunai ende Woden, 
Clide Savnote endc allum tlioni uiiliolduni the hno genotas suit 
Q Gelobis tu in Got Alamehtigan Fadaci 

II Ec gelobo ill Got xilamehtigan Fadaei 
Q Gelobis tu in Oust Godcs Simo 

it Ec gelobo ni Gust Godes Suno 
Q Gclolus tu in Halogan Gast‘^ 

Ii Ec gelobo ui Halogan Gast 

In Enghhli 

Q rtenouncest thou the Devil 

i? I lenouncG the Devil, and all Devil , and I i enounce all Devil - 

, and all Devil’s w^oiks, and woids, Thunai, and ^Yodeii, and Saxnot, 

and all the unholy (ones) who aie then follow^s 
Q Behevest thou in God the Ahnighty Fathei 
it I behevc in God, the Almighty Father 
Q Behevest thou m Chiist, God’s Son*? 

R I believe in Chiist, God’s Son 
Q Behevest thou ui the Holy Ghost 
i? I beheve m the Holy Ghost 

In the matter of date, the presumption is in favour of the 
Ahrenmiiiatio being older than anything less pagan than itself. 

§ 104 The Heliand is believed, and that on good gi'ounds, to 
represent the language of the parts about Munster. It is the 
most important specimen of its class, Heliand means Healer, 
or Saviour , the work so entitled being a Gospel Histoi y in the 
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Okl- Saxon language, and in metre Now, altliougli it was in 
some pait of Westplialia that the Heliand took its foini, it was 
in an English library that the MS. of it was hist disco veied 
Hence it passed for a form of the Anglo-Saxon. But this form 
Vv-as so peculiar as to require an hypothesis to account for it , 
and the doctrine that a certain amount of Danish inhuence was 
the cause so far took form, and gained credence, as to establisli 
the teiin Dt^no-Saxon. In the eyes, then, of Hickes, Lye, and 
the older Anglo-Saxon scholars, the Heliand was a Dano-Saxon 
composition, and so it continued until the present century, when 
not only was its Danish character denied, but its Westphalian 
oiigiii was indicated. 

Sjjeeunens 

(1^ 

NaUbitas Gh) isU jJccUoubus aiinuncuita 


Luc. 

Tlio uuaicl managim cud, 

Obar tliesa uuidon iiiieiold. 
Uuaidos antfimdim, 

Tliea tliai, eliuscalcos, 

Uta iiuaimi, 

Uueios an luialitu, 

Umggeo gomeaii, 

Fehas aftai felda 
Gisaliun finistii an time 
Telatan an Infte , 

Endi quain liolit Godos, 
Uiianiun tlinili tlmi imolcan , 
Endi tliea nuaidos tliar 
Biieng an them felda 
Sie nmdnn an foihtnn tlio, 

Tiiea man an na nioda 
Gisalinn thar mahtigna 
Godes Engil ciiman , 

The un tegegnes sprac. 

Het that nn thea nnaidos 
“ Umlit ne antdiedm 
Ledes fon them liohta 
Ic seal eu qnadhe hbora thmg, 
Smdo tmarlico 
Umlleon seggean , 

Cndean ciaft milol 
Nn as Kiist geboian, 

An thoseio selbim naht, 

Salig bain Godes, 

An tliera Davides bang, 
Biohtm the godo 
That is mendislo 
Manno ennneas, 


r 8-13 

Then it was to many known, 

Ovei this wide woild 
The uoids they discovered. 

Those that tlicie, as hoibc-giooms, 
AYithont weic, 

Men at watch, 

IToiscs to tend, 

Cattle on the held 

llicy saw the claikncss in two 

Disbixiated m the atinosphcie , 

And came light of God 
— tluough the welkin. 

And the woids thoio 
Caught on the field 
They weie in Light then, 

The men in their mood 
They saw there mighty 
God’s angel come , 

That to them face-to-face spake 
It bade thus them these woids, 

“ Diead not a wlnt 
Of mischief fiom the light 
I shall to you speak glad thmgs, 
Yeiy true 
Say commands , 

Show sfeteiigth great 
Now is Clnist boin, 

In tins self-same night, 

Blessed child of God, 

In the David’s city, 

The Loid the good 
That is exultation 
To the laces of men, 




I 
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filial 0 fiiilio fiuina 
Tliai gi lua iidaii niiigiui, 

An Betlileina biiig, 

Baino iikioht 
HeLLiatli that te tcciia 
That 1 C eii gilellean mag 
Uiiaiim nuuidmi, 

That he thai himindan hgid, 
That Imid an eiioia GiiLbinm, 
Tho ho SI ciining ohai al 
El dim endi himiles, 

Endi ohai eldeo bain, 

Uiiei Okies iinaldand ” 

Eeht so he tho that nuoid gespia- 
cenmi 

So niiaicl thai engilo te them 
Uniun cmnan, 

Helag heiiskepi, 

Eon Hebaiiiiiianga, 

Fagai folc Godes, 

Endi filu spiaknn 
Lotnuoid maiiag, 

Liiidoo Hell on , 

Afliobim tho Helagna sang, 

Tho SIC eft te Hebaniiuanga 
Uundiin thuih thin nuolcan 
Thea nnaidiis hoi dun, 

Hiio tlnn Engilo ciaft 
Alomahtigna God, 

Snido nneidlioo, 

Unoidun louodim 
Bmiida si nu,” qnadun sie, 
Diohtnie selbnn, 

An them hohoston 
Himilo iikca, 

Endi Aidn an eidn, 

Fnilio bainnm, 

Godumlhgim giimim, 

Them the God antkennead, 
Thnih lilnttian hngi ” 


Of all men the advancement 
Thcie ye may find hmi, 

In tlio city ol Bethlehem, 

The noblest of childien 
Ye have as a token 
Tliat I teU ye 
Tine wolds, 

That he theie sv athed lietli, 

The child in a oiib, 

Though he be king over all 
Eaith and Heaven, 

And ovei the sons of men, 

Of the woild the Euler ’ 
lUght as he that woid spake, 

So was theie of Angels to them, 

A multitude come, 

A holy host, 

Fiom the Heaven-|)lams 
The fan folk of God, 

And nincli they spake 
Pi disc - woi ds many, 

To the Loid of Hosts 
They laised the holy song, 

As they back to the Heaven-plains 
Woimd thiough the welkin 
The woids they heaid. 

How the stiengdh of the Angels 
The Almighty God, 

Veiy woitliily, 

With woids piaised. 

“ Love be theie now,” quoth they, 
To the Lord himself 
On the highest 
Kingdom of Heayen, 

And peace on eaith 
To the cluldien of men 
Goodwilled men 
Who know God, 

Thiongh a pnie mind ” 

( 2 ) 


3Iultitiido vult Clinstum ‘legem faoeje, qui se tn viontem suhdiicit. 
Math xiy, 20-23 , Maec vi 43-46, Luc ix 14-17, Joh vi 13-15. 


That folc al faistod, 

Thea man an iro mode,. 
That sie thai mahfcigiia 
Hell on habdnn 
Tho sie hebencimuig 
Thea liudi lobodim 
Qnadnn that gio 
Hi mudi an tint lioht ciunan 


Eftha.tliat he giuuald mid Code 
An thesarn maddilgaid, 

Melon habcli, 

Ennaldaian hngi, 

Alle gispiaknn, 

That he uuaii mm dig, 

Unelono gelmihkes 
That he eidiiki 
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TJuisaio imaisago, 

Egan niosti. 

lTiii<lciie nil 01 ol<liiU(‘lon, 

Endi Kosui domes, 

Nil lie wiiliG gciuiit lialiaJ^ 

Meginthiodo nialial 

So gioto Cl ait mid Godo 

Be tlnn 111 micldo ho 

Tlica giiinoii allc giiiuaid, 

Th 1 li thcio maniio sinaka, 

That sie me giliobiii. 

Hebbian cnigan licidom, 

To lieioitcn giciiiin me to ciiningc 

IIcLig diolitm, 

T'hat Juisto 111 uiuib 

Uiicioldknnmges namon , 

Uuilitos iiuiidig , * 

Ni tho mid iinoiduii stud, 

Iluaiid lie tint imeioldiila 

Uiud that folc fuului 

El do ciidi iiphiiml, 

Ac foi imu tho thai he iinelldc. 

Tliiiih IS eiies ciait, 

An en gobngi iippan iioh that bain 

Solbo giuiiailite, 

Godes, 

Eiidi sigIoi gilield, 

Gelaio gclqiudi. 

Land eiidi liiidskopi, 

Eiidi is iiingaion het, 

Tlioli tlies emgaii gilohoii ni dediii 

Obai eime seo sidon, 

U 111 ede imidei sacon, 

Endi nil selbo gihod, 

That al an is giiinalde siad, 

Uiiai sie iin oft te gcgiics, 

Ciiningiikeo ciait, 

Gangen scoldin 

Dmijnih in navieula Inein.i j)) ooellomm tirijiiicnfes noctu Clnistiiui mam 

Inilantnn conajamunt 

Mmr XIV 21-20, jMarg vi 47-50, Joii vi 10-10 

Tlio telet that Imduiiciod, 

Uiiaiodo thea nnag hdand 

Aftai thcmu laiide alliimii, 

Tlio luiaid xmmd mikil 

Tesoi folc mikil 

IIoli luiodoi afhaben 

Sidoi no haho gurnet. 

Illamodim ndcon 

An that gehiigi iippan, 

Stoim and stionie 

Laiiio iikeobt, 

Stiidinn fciidiin 

Unaldand an is iiiulleon, 

Thea iiiicios luudei miinde 

Tlio lie thcs iiuataies stade 

TJiias im nnicd liiigi, 

Saimiodim thea gesidos Giistes, 

Sebo SOI gone fnl, 

The he imii habde selbo gicoi ane , 

Selbon ni miandun, 

Sie tiielnii tliinli no tieiraa goda 

Lagn hdandea, 

Ni iinas mi tiielio nigiean , 

An land ciimen. 

Nebu sie an that Godes thionost. 

Tlmih tlies miedeies geiiiun 

Gemo nncldin 

Tho gisahiin sio iiiialdand Kiift 

Obar thene seo siclon 

An themu see nppan, 

Tho letim sic snide an stiom 

Selbnn gangan, 

Holiluirnid skip, 

Faian an fadion 

Hlnttion ndeoni, 

Ni inalite an tliene flod innan 

Skedan slor iiiiater 

An thene soo sincan 

Slaed holit dages, 

HnancI me is solbes ciaft 

Bnnne imaid ad sedle ^ 

Helag anthabde 

The seo lidandean, 

Hngi nnard an foxhtnn 

Naht nebiilo bmiiaip 

Theio nianno modsebo 

Nathidim eiios 

Andiednn that it un niahtig fimid, 

Eoidxiiiaides an flod 

Te gidroge dadi 

Unaid thin hoi tho tid 

Tlio spiak nn no diohtm to, 

Tlieia nahtes cmnan 

Helag hebencnning, 

Neriendo Ciist 

Ench sagdo mi that he iro lieiio iiiias 
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Encli lie linop san aftar tlim 
Clalialiom te tliemu Godes Simoe, 

Mail endi malitig 
‘‘ Nu gi modes seulmi 
Fastes fallen 
Ne si 111 foiht liiigi 
Gibaiiad gi baldlico 
“ Ik bium that bain Godes, 

* Is selbes sunn 
Tlie in uuid tbesumn see seal 
“ Mundon uuid tliesan meiisliom ’ 
Tlio sinac imn en tlieio manno angegm, 
Obai bold skiiies, 

Baiiiimdig guino, 

Petrus tlie godo 
Ni uuelde iimo tliolon, 

Unatares nuiti. 

Ef tliu it uualdand sis,” quad be, 

“ Heno the godo 
‘‘ So mi an minumu liugi tliunlat, 

‘‘ Het mi than tbaiod gangan te tin, 

‘‘ Obar tliesen gebenes strom, 

“ Diokno obar diap uuater , 

Ef tbu nun diolitm sis, 

Managoio mundboio ” 

Tlio bet me inabtig Oust, 

Gangan imu tegegnes 
He uuaid gaiu sano, 

Stop af tliemu stamne, 

Enii stndiiin geng 
Fold te IS fi-oiaen 
Tbiu flod antbabde 
Tbene man tbuib mabt Godes 
Antat be imu an is mode bigan 
Andiaden diap uuater. 

Tbo be dnben gisab 
Tbene uueg mid uumdu. 


Uimdun ma udeon umbi 

Ho stiom mnbibiing 

Rebt so be tbo an is bugi tuebode, 

So uuek imu that uuater undei, 

Endi be an tbeme uuag innan 
Sank an tbene seostiom, 

Endi geino bad 

That be me tbo be an nodiun uiuas 
Tbegan an getbuinge 
Tlnudo Diobtm 
Antfeng me mid is fadmun, 

Endi fiagode sana 
Te bui be tbo getuebodi 
“ Huat tbu mabtes getiuoian uuel 
“ Fuitten that te uuaiim 
' Tbat tbe uuataies ciaft, 

An tliemu see innen, 

Tlnaes sides m mabte, 

“ Lagustiom gdettien 

“ So lango so tbu babdes gelobon tc mi 

“ An tbinmnu bugi baido 

‘‘ JSTu uuilbu ik till an belpun uuesen. 

“ Nenen tin an tbesaiu nodi ” 

Tbo nam me Alomabtig Helag bi ban- 
dun 

Tbo uuaid imu eft blutter uuatei fast 
undei fotun 
Endi sie an fadi samad 
Bedea gengun. 

Antat sie obar bold slapes, 

Stopun fan tliemu stiome, 

Endi uuater 
Stromos gestilbd : 

Endi sie te stade quamun 
Lagu didandea, 

An land samen, 

Tbuib tbes uuatei es geuuin. 


§ 105. The following is an extract fi'om the same pioein, with 
a translation into Anglo-Saxon by a modern scholar — the Rev. 
J. Stevenson. It is taken from a paper on the Hehand in the 
Foreign Quarterly Beview^ for April, 1831. 


Tban sat nn tbe landes bndi 
Gegmuuaid foi them gumun, 
Godes egan bam 
Uuelda mid is spiacun 
Spaliuuoid manag 
Lerean tliea budi , 

Huo sie lof Gode, 

An tbesum uueioldrikea, 
Uuirkean scoldm. 


Thsenne saefc bnn se landes bnde 
Ongeanweaid foie tliam guman, 
Godes agan bam : 

Wolde mid bis spisecum 
Wisa word manag 
Laeian tbono leode ; 

Hu tba lofe Gode 
On tbissun weoiold-nce, 
■Weoician sceoidan 
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Sat 111 tlie cndi si^igoila. 

Saot lum tba, and swigodc 

Endi sail sie an lango 

And sab aiul-lmignc 

Uiias nil liokl an is Imgi 

W<es tbam bold on lus bygo 

Helag di oil till, 

Ilahg duldon. 

]\Iildi on IS mode , 

Mild ill lus mode , 

Endi tlio IS raiind aiiiloe. 

And iba lus nuiili ouleac 

Umsdo mid is mioiduu. 

Wisade mid liis noidiuu 

ITiialdaiidcs smiii 

Woaldaudos smut 

Manag nuiilic iliing , 

hlanag mini lie tiling , 

Endi tliuin moniinni 

And iham maiuium 

Sagdc spalmn luioidim, 

Sa'gdc sna'sum woidum 

Them the ho to them 

Tliieni the lie to tlneic spiaico 

Oust Aloiiualdo 

Oust Alw e.dda 

Gccoiaii habda , 

0 0001 oil luofdo 

Hmnlike nnarui ahavo 

IIyiIcc asioii allcia 

Ininiiniamio 

Eaini-manna 

Godo micithoston 

Gotio weortlicstan 

Gnmono cniimes 

Gimiena cyniies 

Sagde im tho to sode, 

Ho saxle Inni tha to sotlio, 

Quad that tine saligc miaiin. 

CMi^th that hi scligc wan on, 

]\Ian an tliosoio iniddilgard, 

blaniio on thissiin micldan-gcaido. 

Tine hei an no mode unaim 

Tha hci on licoia, mode wieion 

Anne thnih odmodi , 

Eaimo tluiili oaibnodc , 

Them is that cnmga riki 

Thami is adilcs iicc 

SiYido lielaglic 

Suit he hadaghc 

All Hcbanmiange 

An 11001011-11 ange 

Sin lib fargoben 

Sin 111:' Joigifen 

The stime in L^fin 

Time sedebat so tonre enstos, 

Et illis homimbiis 

E iGgiuiiG (et) corain honiinibns , 

Di\it sapimihbus vi-ibis 

Eei pioprms lihiis 

ILs gnos illc Imic seimoni 

Yolmt cinn ojiis sonnonibiis, 

Cliiihtus omnixioions 

Sapiontia dicta iniiUa, 

Elettiis orat , 

Eoceie hiiiic popiiimn, 

Qiu fiicriuit, omnium 

Qua ilh laiidein Deo 

^[isciui urn 

In hoc niimclo 

Deo maxime dilocti 

Agere debent 

Iloniiiifini gcniis 

Sedebat so tunc atqnc tacebat, 

Naiianit illis tunc pro coi to, 

PiocnnibebatqtiG se pci longmn 

Dixit, oos fanstos esse, 

Eiut illis aimcus in e^ns mento 

Homines m haiic orbe, 

Sanctiis Doininns, 

Qin hie, in coiuin monte eiant 

Benigmis in anima ejiis , 

Paupcies hmnilitatis causa, 

Et time os leseiaiat. 

Ilhs est ista a?ioina rogio, 

Docebat cum ejns veibis. 

Yaldo saiictimi iniinus 

Gnbeinantis films 

In C(eh campo ^ 

Malta piaeclaia , 

Pcipetua Yita data 


§100 The following specimens are known nnrlor two names ; 
as the Glossce Lfpsiemes and as the Oaovlinum Ft^dlms. Of 
these, the first arose out of the fact of the famous Lipsius 
havmg been the first to draw attention to them. Instead, how- 
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ever, of copjaiig tliem m full, lie contented liimself with select- 
ing the chief words a proceeding which gave to his specimens 
the character of glosses rather than aught else The text, of 
which the fiist poition was given extenso by Yon de Hagen, 
A.D 181 G, was accompanied by the opinion that it was le- 
ferable to the age of (Jhailemagne , an opinion adopted by both 
Ypeij and Clarisse, from whom the following specimens are taken. 
Whether they are Old Saxon in the strictest sense of the word 
is doubtful. Tliey are treated by the above-named writers as 
samples of the Old Dutch of Holland. 

F}om the Teit o f A Yjjeij 
TaallxUndKj Magazijn P 1, Xo. 1 — 74. 

PSALM LV 

2 Gehoei Got gebct inin, m ne finumi [j)] bicla miiia , thenke te mi m 
golioii mi 

3 Gidiuoiut bm an tilogon mniio, in loistiot bin fan stimmon fiimdcs, in fan 
arbeicle simcligus 

4 Uuaiida geneigedoii an mi nnielit, in an abiilgc imsiioti iinaion mi 

5 Heita min gidinouit ist an mi, in foita duodis fiel oiui mi 

6 Poitlita m biiionga quamon onei ini in betliecoda ini tliiusteinnssi 

7 In 10 quad “nine sal geiian mi tetlieion also dunon, in ic flingon sal, in 
laston sal ” 

8 Ecco ' firioda ic flionde, ende bleif an endi * 

9 Ic sal beidan sm tliie bclialdon mi deda fan InzziUieide geistis m fan 
geiiiudeie 

10 Beseingi Heiio, te deile tnnga no, unanda ic gesag iiniibt in fluoc an 
bmgi 

11 All dag in an naht timbefangan sal sia onir mnra iio, iinielit in aibeit 
an mitdon no in imielit 

12 In ne te fuoi fin stiaton no piisma in lostmga 

13 Unanda of fiunt flulat mi ic tliolodit geiimsso , ni of tine tliie liatoda 
mi, omr mi mikila tlung spieke, ic binge nn so mohti gebiiiian ian nno 

14 Tim geniusso man euimnodigo, leido min m ciindo niin 

15 Tim samon mit mi siiota iiami nmus an liUbe Godes gieiigoii nun mit 
gelimi 

10 Ciun dot oim sia, in iiiilin stigin an liellon bbbmda Unanda arlieide 
an seletlie no, an mitdon nii 

17 Ic eft te Gode iieiio, in Heiio beliielt mi 

18 An aiiont in an moigan m an mitdondage tellon sal ic, m knndon, m ho 
gelioion sal 

19 Iilosin sal an fiitlie sola nnna fan then tbia ginacont mi, unanda under 
maiiagoii lie nnas mit mi 

20 Gelioimi sal got in gmetlieron sal sia, tine ist er nneioldi 

21 Ne geniusso ist mi niulisil, m ne foiclitedon Got Tlienoda bantsma 
an nnitlioiloiii 

22 Bennollon meimtscap sina tedeilda smt fan abnlgi aiiscemes smis ; in 
gmekecla beita sm Genneicuda smt xmoil; sm in onir obg, m sia smt giscot 

23 Unnp omi benin sorga tbma*, inde be tin tion sal, in ne sal giiion an 
innon nnankiibeide leblilnn. 
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24 Tim gGiiuisFio got loiclon salt sm an xnitc anfiison Man bliiodo m losa no 
soliin gemitdelou daga no Ik eft ic gciiuon sal an tlu liciio. 

PSALM LVI 

2 Ginailii ini Got iixianda tiat ini man Allan dag anafclitondo nnxto- 
noda nil 

'S Tiadnn nii fiiuida nunc allan dag, nnanda manage fcliiinda angt'gni nn 

4 Fan lioi dagis loitiii sal ik Ic g('uiUhSo an tJn sal giiinon 

• 5 All Godc sal ik liioan luiort min, an Godc gitnioda ic Ni sal ic loitan nnad 
duo ini iieibc 

6 Allin dag luioit mina faimucion angegm ini Alla getlialiti no an uncle 

7, Uiumiin solim in beigiii salun sig Sia fcisna mm koiiuarun suliiii 

8 Also tlioluduii sila iiiina lui iiicuuctlic bclialdona, saltii duoii sia an abiilgc 
folc te biccan saltu 

9 God ’ Ilf mm cnndida tin Tim sattos iiann mina an gogmiuindi tlimio 

10 Also m angelieito tlimio than bckcion salun Imnda mmo bciialuo In 
so uinhkui dage ic luopdu, ccco ’ bicaiida uuanda got mm bist 

11 An Godc sal ic louan uuoit, an Heiio sal ic louan uuort, an Godc 
gitiuoda ik , ne sal ik foitan unacl duo mi man. 

12 An mi smt, Got, geheita tlimio, tliia ik sal geuan loins tin 

13 IJuancla thn generedos sila mma fan clode in fuoti mine fan glidcn, that 
1 C hke foie Gocle an liohte libendcn 

PSALM LVII, 

2 Gmatln ini Got gmatln mi, uuanda an tin gitiuot sila mm. In an scado 
fitheiaco tlnmo sal ic gitiuon nntis laihot unicht 

8 Eiiopen sal ik te Gode hoista, Got tlua uuhala dida mi 

*4 Sanda fan Hmiele m ginoieda mi , gaf an bismeio te tiadon mi 

5 Santa Got gmatha sina in uuarheit sma, m geneiida sola mina fan miftou 
uuelpo leono Slip ak gidiuouit ILint mamio tenclo no gciiucpenc in sccilto, 
m tunga no sueit scaip 

6 Iihem tin ouir Himda Got, m an alien nthen guohkkeide thine 

7 Stnc macodon fuoti mma, m hoigedon sela nmia. Giuouon fun aiitsccme 
mill giuoua m fielon an thia 

8 Gaio heita mm, Got, gaio heita mm , singm sal ic m lof quethan 

9 Upsta guoliliheide mma, upsta psaltaie m cithaia Up sal ik stan adio. 

10 Bigian sal ik thi an folkon, Heiio Lof sal ilc quethan tin an thiadi 

11 Uuanda gnmkilot ist xmtes te Himelon gmatha thm, mdo imtes te uulco 
unaiheit thin 

12 Upheue thi ouir Himila, Got, m ouir alia eitha guoliheide thine. 

PSALM LVIII. 

2 Of giuuaro geumsso nhnussi sxneket, relihco irduomit kmt manno 

8 Geumsso an hertm umiht uunkit an eithon, an unreht hende luuua 
macunt 

4 Gifiioda smt smidiga fan uuamhun, UTodon fan line spiacim losathing 

5 Heimodi nni aftir gehcnussi slangm also aspidis douuoro m stuiipendero 
oron iro 

6 Thie ne sal*gihonn stimma angalendeio in tonfens galendiro uuislico 

7. Got tehnean sal tende ho anmunde iro, kmnehaco leono sal tchiican Got. 

8. Te meuuetlie cumum sulun also imatui nnende , thcnit bogo sma mites 

sia ummethiga mierthm • 

9. Also uuahs that fluht gmumena uuertlumt, ouh fiel fuir m no gesagon 
siinna. 
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10 Er fainamm thoina iuuua Lagmiliom, also Lblieiide also an abulge 

arsuuelgit sia 

11 Blitlion sal reHico so he gesiet iiuraca Hendi sina traascon sal an Wnocli 
sniidigis 

12 In qnetlian sal man of genmsso ist miasmo iihlico Genmsso ist Got 
nduomindi sia eithon 

PSALM LXYHI 

2 Upstandi Got in testorda uneitlim finnda sma in flient tliia liatodon imo 
fan antsceme sinin 

3 Also tefeiit lonc tefaiin, also flntit nualis fan antsceme fmns So faifaiin 
simdiga fan antsceme godis 

4 In lehtica goiima nnnlont m mendint an antsceine Godis, in gelieuent an 
Ilitlione 

5 Smget Gode lof qiiethet namon sinm, nueg nmikit imo tlna upsteig onn* 
nithegafig Heiio namo imo 

6 Mendit an gegmnmidi smro Gidruoneda nneitlimt fan antsceine sinio 
fadeia nneisono m scepenm nmdonnano 

7 Got an stede lieilegoiio smio. Got tlue anunano dnot einis sidm an litise. 
Tine Tintleidende bebundona an steicke also tlna tlna mutboistiidunt tlna 
nnunimt an gianon 

• 8 Got mit so tliu giengi an gegmnimcli follsis tliinis , so tliu tliiuolitlii an 
nnstinon 

9 Eitba nrnoit ist , gemusso lumcla ditippon fan antsceine Godis Smai, fan 
antsceme Godis Iil * 

10 Regu^ iimlligm ntsceltbon saltii got eiiu tliinm in nmmalitig ist Tbn 
genmsso tbnio fiemdos sia 

11 Qmccafe tlima uuonon siilim an no Tim gemmdos an suotit iimro Got. 

12 Heno giint woit iiredicodon mit ciefte milnlno 

13 Cimig ciefte lieuis bems, m scuoms liusis te deilme gmiomii 

14 Of gi slapit imder mitdon smnnimgim, fetheion dnnon feisiliiedero, in 
afiista rngis no an bleike goldis 

15 So nndnsceitit Inmilisco cimmga onn sia — 

16 Fan snene nnita sulim mieitbun an Selmon berg, Godis berg feit, berg 
snenot, berg feitit. 

17 Unamt gi, berga, geqnalilit ^ Beig an tbemo nnala gelicast ist Gode te 
nnonone an imo GeniussoJHeiio nnonon sal an ende 

18 Redinnagon Godes mit ten tlinsmt manolitalt tlinsmt blitbendeio Heiro 
an mi an Smai an Heiligon 

19 Ypstigis an boi, nann liafta antfiengi, gena an mannon Genmsso ne 
nngelonmnda an te nnonene Heno Got 

20 Genmet Heno an dag daga uncbkis gisnnda faibt dnon sal xms Got sal- 
dano nnseio 

21 Got imser Got belialdana dnonda , m Herrm Herim ntfalnt dodis. 

22 Nonantoli Got te biecan sal liomt finndo smro an misdadm iro. 

23 Quad Heno fan Basan bekeian sal ic, keion an dnbi seiines 

24 That natnnertbe fnot tlim an blnode , tunga bnndo tliinro fan finndnn fan 
imo 

25 Gesagon ganga tbma Got ganga Godes minis, ennmges minis, tine ist 
an beiligm 

20 Furi qnamon fmista gefnogeda smgmdon, an midi on tbieino timparinno 
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J37 An Bamnnngnn pfoniiu'f Oodo Herron fan laiinnon 1 m1 

Thar Honiannn inn‘ 4 <'lij» an uukhIis onulerdi, ruusia, rhnU leidoia. u’O, 
finista yiabulon, luiihln N('))lliahin 

20 Geluiii (hnl cu‘i(i iluuio , <^e(esii lhai, Ch)i, iliai in unoihiuH an nnBr:* 

20 Fan tlxionio iliiuiu tin loilin ^ Ihi oll'ion sulun eiuun^na. <^t‘iion 
01 lleraiii» <ln'r rieclis, saiiimui^n stieio an eiiou loin o, ihaX smut KCietlmi 
till till,} gccoKuhi sini nni mIiioi 

52 To sioii ilihuli ihui uuiL>a nnilnni ennuui sulun bodon Ian Aol>ii)1o, 
Aoihiopia fiuiemmin sal luaiulc iro (huh' 

Or} Ivilvi orilioii singit f»odo lionin 

01 Raiigit j^odc ihia. upsli^nit oiur hand linndes to osieihaluon 
05 Ect o ’ gouon sal stinuna, sinro sicnnna. cidic ^oiieti guolidicido Godc oini 
Isir I milvili >siu in caatfc sm ciah. sin an iiulcnn 

00 Ynndoilic Goi an lieiligon sinxii, Ciod 111 Ino gtnion sal ciaft in stoilvo 
follas suns Gcuuiit Got • 


PSALM I.XIX 

2 *BehaIdan nu duo Got, uuanda ingiongon uuatii untcs to scion minio 

3 Gobtokit bin ic an loiino diiipi, m ne ist gouucsannussi Ic quaiii an 
diopi sGuiies, indo gcimidere besccndida nn 

4 Ic aimdoda iiiopmdo hcisa gidana uurtlmn kelon miiia, to fuoroii oiigon 

mm sal ic gitriion an godo mimn • 

5 Gimanodi foldoda suit oim locka lioiudis minis tliia liatodon mi tliaiilns 
Gostcickoda suit tliia licftidon mi fiiuida mini niit uiu elite tliia ic ne iiain tlmo 
faigalt 

0 Got tlm uueist unuiiiti nune, in nnsdadi mnia fan tin no suit ]^cliolona 

7 Ne seaman sig an nn tlna bidint tin IIoiio, Hciio cidtc No uueitlnn 
gescomdit ouii mi tlna suocimt tin Got Isiahelis 

8 Uuanda thino tin tlioloda ilc bisinci bethecoda scama antsceiin nun 

9 Elelendig gedan bm biuotlnon minon in iiomitln kind on muodn iinnio 

10 AVanda ando Imses tlnms at mi, in bismei lastiindci o tin helon oim im 

11 In 1 C tliecoda an fastingon sela mina, in gidan ist an bibinor mi 

12 111 gesatta uuat mm to licion, m gcdaii bui nn an spello 

13 Angogin mi sin aeon tlna saton an poitim, in an mi biingun tlna di uncun 
uuin 

14 Ic gemnsso gebet miii te tin Heiio, tit uuala to likcnc Got An mcnego 
ginatlion tlnnio gelioii mi an uuarheide saldun thmro 

15 Gcneie mi fan lioioiiue that no ic mno stccko generc mi fan then tlna 
hatodon mi, m fan diopithon uuatiio 

10 Ne mi besenla gouuideie uuateres, nolme faisuelgc mi diupi, noh no 
antlucke oim ini pntte miint no * 

17 Gehoii nn Heiro, unanda guot ist ginatlia thina, aftn* nienege gmathono 
thmro scauuuo an mi 

18 In ne keie antsceine thin fan knapm thimn, uuanda ic geuuithcnot 
uunthon sinumo gehoii mi 

19 Thende selon muno m gmore sia, thiuo fiunda mina iilosi nn 

20 Thu uuest laster minm m scama iinna m uneia mina 

21, An gegiimimdi thmro smt alia tlna iiiutonont nn Lastciis bcida herta 
min m aimuodis, m ic beid thia samon gediuouifc uimiln in no uuas the 
getiostoda in ne fant 

22 In gauonan muos mm gaha, m an thnrste min dronkedon nn mit ctigo 


* 
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23 Uiieitlie disc no fim nn an stiicke, in an umtlieiloioii in an bcsmclieido 

24 l)mida niieitlmi ongon no tliat sia no genian in iiikgi iie lo an ciiiiiiTje 

25 Utgmt oim sia alnJgo tlnna, in licitrunodi abidge tlimiu beiangi sia 

26 Uneitlio iraoniinga no iiiiosti, in an seletlion no no sia tL^a iiiiuiie 

27 Uiiaiida tliana tiiii sliiogi elitidon sia, in oiiei sei iiimdenu nmnu gcoco- 
don 

28 Gesette imrelit onn* imielit no, in ne gangint an lelitnussi tlun 

2‘J Faidihgon nueitlun fan Luoke libbcndeio, in init lelitlicon no mieitiion 
gescinioiia 

30 Ic bm aim in tiegliaft, salda tlnn Got antiieng ini 

31 Louon sal ic namo Godis mit sange, ui gemikolon sal ic iino an knie 

32 In gebcon sal it Gode oim calf nunuilioim foilib.engmde ui cLiuuon 

33 Ge&ian anna ni blitlii, suokit Got in libbun sola luuiia 

34 Unaiida gelioida anna Heiio, ni gibundaiia siiia iie faiiiiinp 

35 Loinii lino Inniola in eitlia sen in alia ciiepinda an ini 

36 Uuando Got bobaldaii diion sal syon in gestiltoda siilnn nueitliiin buigc 
ludae In iiiianim siiliui tliai in mit eiin geninnnun siilmi sia 

37 In cimni scalco sinio nietoii sal sia m tbia imnniint nanio snian iiiioiiuiL 
sulim an nno 


PSALl^I LY 
Lite) ill t) (inflation 

1 licai God bidcbng mine, and not foie-waip (lejectj biddings mme, tkmk 
to me , and licai me 

2 Saddened be fl) on tod mine, and mistinst be (Ij fioni TOice cnenucs’ 
(fiends), and Lorn laboin (of tliej sinfid 

3 AYben tlien they cbaigeci on me nniigbt, and on lage imsweet weie 
(to) me 

4 Heait mine is tioiibled on mo, and flight death’s fell ovei me 

5 Flight and tiemblmg came ovci me, and decked fcoveiedl me daikness 

6 And I qnotli, Who shall give me featheis al-so-as (of a) dore, and I dec 
shall, and lest shall ” 

7 Lo ’ I ^"ent fai flying, and lemamed in the T^nldeiness 

8 I shall bide them i^ho held me do (malie me safe) horn httleliood of ghost 
(smlang of spnit), and horn the weathei (stoim) 

9 Be-scomge Loid’ to deals (in pieces) tongues their, hen I saw im- 
nght and cuismg in the hoiough (city) 

10 On day and night shall they be smioiinded ^utli o^ei then walls, iin- 
light and lahoui in middle of them, and uinight 

11 And not depait horn sheets then (^j and lying 

12 ^Yhen if a hend (enemy) cuised me I (had) borne it yiviss (ceitainlj’) 
and if they that hated me ovei me mickle tiling spake, I had biniowed 
(hidden foi piotection), as I might buiiow fiom them 

14 But it lias thou, y\ws&, a man one-moody (simple in mood) , leaclci muie, 
and known- one mine 

15 Thou, togethei with me sweet ilimmedst (tookest) mess on God’s 
house gang we with pleasine 

16 Come death ovei them, and netheiwaids let them stodge igo) on Hell 
hying YTien cioftaness in then chambeis, in middle then (the midcllc of them) 

17 I after to God ciied and the Loicl held me 
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18. Qn OYCii, and on morning, and on niid-day, toll shall I, and mako 
laiown, and ho licai shall ^ 

19 Loose shall on poaco sonl mine fiom them who vexed me when under 
(amongst) many he n as m ith me 

20 i-Icai shall God, and lowoi them : who is ore (hefoie) the woild 

21 Not, ywiss, is to them change , and not feared God. lie stietchcd his 
hand m ictahation 

22 They defiled their agiccmcnt , to-dealcd (divided) aie from anger of his 

on-shino (conutenance) , and . . . heaiis their. 'Weakened (soft) aio 

woids his ovei (moie than) oil, and they aio shot 

22 Warp over the Lord sorrow tliino, and ho thco save shall, and no shall 
give for aye weakness to the iight-wiso 

24 Tlioii, yiviss, God lead shall them on the pit of hoiror Men bloody 
and lying ne shall inid-deal (halve) days then I aftci tiow (belie-^ c) shall on 
the Loid. 


The same fiom the English Old Testament 

1 Give ear to my piayei, 0 God , and hide not thyself from my snpphca- 
tion 

2 Attend nnto me, and hear mo I moimi in my complamt, and make a 
noise , 

3 Becanse of the voice of the enemy, 'becaiiso of the oppiession of the 
wicked for they cast miqmty upon mo, and m wiatli they hate mo 

4' My heart is soic pamed within me and the tciiois of death aie fallen 
upon me 

5 Fearfrilness and trcmhlmg aio come upon me, and hoiror liafli over- 
whehned me 

6 And I said, Oh that I had wings hke a dove ’ for then would I % away, 
and “be at rest 

7 Lo, then would I wander far off, a^icl lemain in the wilderness 

8 I would hasten my escape from the wmdy stoim ajid tempest 

9 Destioy, 0 Loid, and divide their tongues foi I have seen violence and 
stiife in the city 

10 Day and night they go about it upon the walls thcieof mischief also and 
sonow aie in the midst of it 

11 Wickedness is in the midst thereof: deceit and guile depart not from 
her stieets 

12. For it was not an enemy that reproached me , then I could have home 
it • neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself agauist mo , then 
I would have hid myself from him 

13 But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mme oto acquain- 
tance 

14. We took sweet counsel together, and walked nnto the house of God in 
company 

15 Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into hell for 
wickedness is in then dwellings, and among them 

16 As for me, I will call upon God , and the Loid shall save me 

IT Evenmg, and mommg, and at noon, wiU I inay, and ciy aloud . and ho 
shall hear my voice. 

18 He hath delivered my soul in peace fr’om the battle that teas against mo : 
for there were many with me 
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19 God sliall hear, and afflict them, even he that abideth of old Selah. 
Because they have no changes, theiefoie they fear not God 

20 He hath pnt foith his hands against such as be at peace with him he 
hath bioken Ins covenant 

21 The woids of Ins month were smoother than butter, but war uas m Ins 
heart Ins woids weie softei than oil, yet uoe they diaTO swoids 

22 Cast thy bin den upon the Loid, and he shall sustain thee he shall 
never suflei the iighteoiis to be moved 

23 But thou, 0 God, shall biing them down mto the pit of destiuction : 
bloody and deceitful men shall not hve out hall then days , but I will tiust in 
thee 

The mine in Butch (from the Taalliinchg Magnzijn), 

1 Hoor, God ’ mijn gebed, en verweip met mijne bede ' denk tot (aan) mij, 
en hooi mi ’ 

2 Ontroerd ben ik en nnjne bezigheheden en misstiootigben ik van de stem 
des vijands en van het leed (mi]j van den zondigen (aangedciaii). 

3 Want zij neigden op my het onieght, en in veibolgenlieid waien zy my 
onzoet 

4 Myn halt is ontioeid in my, en de viies des doods ovciveil my 

5 Vnes en bevnig kwamen ovei my on diusteims dedeckte mi 

6 En ik zeide, “ vie zal my geven vedeien als van eene duif , en ik sal vhe- 
gen en zal rustcn ” 

7 Zie ik veiveide vhedende ende blecf m de woestyn 

8 Ik zal beiden Hem, die my behouden deed zynvanluttelheid des geestes 
en van onwedei. 

9 Werp (hen) schnkverwekliend neder, Heei ’ verdcel hunne tongen , want 
ikzag omegt en vloek m den boig 

10 By dag en by nacht zal haar (de stad) boven haie mmen omvangen 
onbilhjldieid en leed m het midden van haar en oniegt 

11 En van liaie stiaten voer met weg woekeizucht en loosheid 

12 Want mdien een vy and my vloekto, ik zoude het gev is dulden , en mclien 
die, die my haatte, ovei my groote dmgen sinak, zoude ik my veibeigen, zoo 
het mogte gebeuren, van (of vooi) hem 

13 (^laai) gij gewis eenmoedig mensch, myn leidsman en myn konde 

1 A Gy naamt zamen met mij het zoete moes In het huis Gods gingen wy 
met ondeihng veitiouwen. 

15 Kome de dood ovei hen , en de levenden moge nedeistygen m de Helle. 
W^ant booze aiglistigheid is in hunne zalen, m hun midden. 

10 In echter iiexi tot God, en de Heer behield my |r 

17 111 den avond en hi den moigen en m den middag zal ik veitellen en 
veikondigen , en Hy zal veihooren 

18 Yeilossen zal (Hy) in viede myne ziel van degenen, die my genaken, 
want ondei menigen was Hy met my. 

19 Veihooien zal God en veinedeien zal (Hy) ze , (Hy) die is eer de wereld 
(was) 

20 Gewis IS by hen geene veiw isselmg , en zy vieesden God met * Hy stiekt 
zyiie hand uit in wedeiloon 

21 Zy be\niilenzy ne ooikonde (veibond) , veidecld zyn ze wegens de veibol- 
genheid zyns aanschyns En zyn hart naderde Zyne woorden zyn gew^oekt 
en ovei (zachter dan) ohe en zy zyn geschut 
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23 Werp OTcr (op) dcnlloor uwezoig (‘mic IIij zal u oudeihoudcu En IIij 
zal mol tocgoAcii m ociiwiglicid do Wiiiilvidiiig^vau eoneii ^c'gi^'^laldlgou 

2;j Go\ub (lij, God' zult lien leuloiiiudoupul d('i uuup/aiiglu'id Do man- 
iicii dca bloods on do loos^o bodiiogois zulliai lunuic dagon mot tot hot midden 
biengcn Ik ccbter zal Yoiiiomveii op U, lleoi ' 

§ 107. The following glosses aie also looked on a^s Old 
Saxon. 


1\' jm) t^nt IS 

JJic/fpiles^ thill liobdiga 
tliiiliondiga 

Oitiu, giisa 
De (/Kjnntihiis 

^uhteiioie {lah}o), niiluromo. 
Adiuicih (iKUibub), cimnbon 
De tumbfoimatts 

(De illci maynd), famobtssimay ma- 
iistiui. 

Seeley atoy iim, fimdigara 
Giahoyies, lioiiiobeion 
De pecoi ilms 
Dietcvnyy um, stafiiiii t 
Ayyjiob (rillofyos), hoi 
Full os {cola i ) , falu 
Pernieitas, tallied 
Pills in contiay non, striraa 
Zell tut ^ andod 

Vivacitas {equoyim), qmched 
Quales uynhias aiietuni desuper 
ascendtium in aqueu um speculo^ 
suhe so tke scimo 
nuas tlieio imetliaio an tliemo 
niiataia so bli iiiutlion tlna 
BCiep 

Qeimosos {equos)^ atlnlaiion 
Burdo {eou equo et asuia), pinz 
De hestus 
Pay dus, lolis 
De seijjentibiis 
Ciibtatus {dxteo), coppocli 
01 facta {siio eos neeut), stinika 
Cu culato (ty actu coy pay is) , Iningocli 
Obtuy qescimt, sneUad 
Lacey tiis, egitbassa 
De miniitis vey yynhiis 
Tiedonas (giYci locant Jigyioimyi 
veymes), matlio 
Oesty uin, bremnua 
Bihioncs, umnimnni 
Gurgulw, iiam’tra 


Tinyyius (ni layAo)^ matlio 
De pibcibus 

Seyyalayn cyistmu, scaip^m/, camb 

Toyiiiosii [vaiida)^ stiiiua 

J n qen i < hs lan, glatiiiiioii 

Pyeiiididos, slaica 

{Quauihhet ad cuisuiii reJoccb) 

AUigay e pedcb, tiagi uoti 

ConaJuB, scaliin 

lyieyeyyiento {hi me), nuasdoma 

Tiugescimtf iiiiassad 

Ilinnoy ein, blod 

'Ll ndinit^ teUiad 

Vtvunf, met at 

Fyodit, cnagit 

Keginit quidiiyn cancs latyaie 
Quihub cayyiib in off a yttna 
Visa dutiiy, gcmuiclid. 

De aiihus, 

Pyepetes (volatus), smmina 
Gy lies, kiaiu 
Coy yiioes, kiaiim 
Infleimn {colhmi), ingebogdon 
Liibcmia, nalitigala 
Acycdula, alitigala 
Bilbo, line 
Fey alls {avis), eislic 
{Hic piioi m cada vey thus oeiiimn), 
petit, kanagit 
Ayiyiosa, old 
Pice, agastiinn 
Poetice, scoiilico 
Discyimine, scetlia 
Liqiicbcenti {aiuo), gcmalanamo 
Dejyy ehensiib est, beimiidaii miai/it 
Aiuayim {bigna sub Jiuctibus colli- 
git), iiiiedaio 
Falconeni, fah, t, fegisv^a 
Quod coy inn coll a ad singula s eon- 
ley'uoym mutent coloyes, so sin 
ambilocod so iinandlod sni iia 
bh 
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Veneyias {(ives), lieilica 
0> tigometia, iieldlion 
Semina lenenoi urn, saniim liertaiuiu 
tio 

Vetim untj uaibudiiii 
Caducum moilnim, uailandia siilit 
C) istib, stialon 
Gnnila scneoncli 

SoIIei tibbima, clenlistig. 

S' id ice, meiidiei 
Aie t cJieie, liel imes 
Institiitione, uan leinnnga 
Piogiun (sihi coubtiuit), liaj) 

Oioiuni aiitem tantani rim esse 
diciint, lit lignum eis jjeifiisiim 
non aideatae ne veAis giiiclem 
contacta achnatiu Ic&cid 
niian eia, iiuadi ne bieniud 
Admiduta qiioqiie a dee, mengidaino 
eia et calca 

Glutinaie {Jenintui) mtn fiag- 
menta, lenman tibiokan gleste 
liopa 

De minutis amnudihus 
Fuel {de mulo, lespce de asino), 
diani • 

Cicendela, goldnuinil 
Fapiliones, imioldaian 
Medtas, papi>illan. 

Cidex, muggia 


Uestctda, blasa 
Ihsplosa, testotam 
De ctei e 

SidUdib (aei ), the liluttaie 
Commotiib (aet ), genuagit 
Gel ant ih lib {nuhdtb), caldonclion 
Tiolndentiub, gesuoikan 
De IV Jiiimindnis 
Inoemento {Jiuminib), anfluzi 
Limum, lemon 

Cucuitus {midtos), ximbiuerbi 
Iubtai (hcbtice), te theio nms 
De teird 

[In modiim) centii, dodion 
Oihib, heliliimg 
Amhit, biuaid 
De Asia 

Fateseunt, tefaiad 
2Ie)cdnib, medon 
Do Emopd 

Gcnnania, tlnudisca liiidi 
I)e insults 
Ahietn la, bikar 
Gumnn, diiii:)il 
Aeiis, ei 

Tguninonim, meimahtigaao 
Aiatio, eiidu 

Sedeb agngentinos, scnion salt 
Apiastio, eida 
Intel lalla, etto 


§ 108. So are the two following charms . * — 

( 1 ) 

In the Onginal, 

Vise dot aftar tliemo nuataie , 

Ueibiiistnn sma iietherun 
Tlio gilielida ma Use Diiilitm 
The seluo Diulitni, tine thena msc gilielda, 
Thie gihele that heif them spmihelti I 
Tiaiiblaticn 

Fish floated aftei the water , 

Bmst his featheis 

Then healed Imn Oui Loid 

The self-same Loid, that that fish healed, 

May He heal ’ • C) 

(2) 

Gang Tit, neflb mid nigim neffi(k)hnon ’ 

Ut fana themo maige 

» o 


r 




See Dorotv, Denhnalci , Part in. pp 262, 263 
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An tliat Ibcn , fan iliomo ])cnG 
An that tloHc , ut fan thcmo llesgho 
An thia hud , ut fan tlicru liud 
An tliosa stiala. 

Diohtin tiuoielic sa’ 

TrunshitioiK 

Go out with nmo . . ^ ’ 

Out honi the inanow 
Into the hone , fiom the hono 
Into the IIchIi , out fioin tho llesli 
Into the hide , out iiom the hide 

Into theso C^) 

Loid, woik so ’ 

Sucli are tlie I'emains of tlie so-called Old Saxon, or tlie Saxon 
of Westphalia — a form of speech which wo must suppose to 
have graduated into the Frisian on the north and north-west, 
into the Angle on the north and north-east , and into the Frank 
on the south. Though specially connected with the two former, 
it must, by no means, be separated from the latter : inasmuch 
as it is higlily probable that between the most southern of the 
Saxons and the most northern of the Franks, such differences as 
existed were political rather than ethnological. This, however, 
is a question on which more will be said in the Sequel. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

GEEMAX OEIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. PAETS OF GER- 
MANY FROM WHICH IT WAS INTRODUCED. INTERNAL EVI- 

» DENCE. LANGUAGE THE OLD FRISIAN. 

§ 109. Of the Frisian we have specimens in three stages, and, 
at least, as many dialects. It is Old Frisian that must most 
specially be compared with the Anglo-Saxon. 

Transition of Letten. 

d m Frisian conesponds to m in A S , as dad, rad, Ids, strdm, ham, ctij>, are, 
Mjp, Frisian, dead, yedd, leas, sty earn, hedm, cecq},ea)e, lieiqi, Saxon, dead, 
^ed, loose, stiea^yi, ties (boom), hay gam (cheap, chapman), eay, heap, Eng- 
lisli 

^'in Fiisian con-esponds to (1), tbe A S 4, as etli, telen, liel, hyed, Fiis , ap, 
tdeen, hdl, hydd, Saxon, oatJi, token, hale, hyoad, Euglisli,— -(5i), to A S 
heY, dUe, hyeda, Fiisian, Fiis. hcer, deed, hreedan, A S , hair, deed, 
roast, English. 
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e to ea and A S — Fiisian, tliet, A S p^t, Engl that Fris gers, A S g(BrSf 
Engl glass — ^Also to eo , gnesteie.'Fi: , gjieost, A. S Engl , heicli, 

Fi , heoih, A S , hill {heig, as m tceheig, Engl ) , melol, Fr , meoloc, A S. 
milh^ Engl 

z to ^0 A S — Fr, lithe, K S eoie, Fiis hiite, A S heorte, Fns fir, A S. 
feoi , == in English, eai th, hem t,fai 

^dzszeoA S , as hjdda, heOdan, hid — thet fjdi defieoi^e, thefom th — sjdh, seoe, stolid 
jUT=zeo A S , ijiitht, lyih, nght~—Jijund,fieo)uhfnend J 
Dzt=.A S eg, Fi sedza,lidzja, A S seegan, began , Engl to say, to he 
Tz, ts, sz,sth=A S c 01 as szerele, or stheiele, Fimian, cijnce, A S, 
ehiiich, Engl , ezetel, Fi , cxjtel, A S , hettle, Engl 
chYi =7i A S , as thjnch, Fr, peoh, A S, thigh, Engl, heich, heoih, hilL 
(beig) , doehtor, dohtor, daughter, &c. 

§ no. 

Declension of Suhstaniiies 

(«) 

Siihstantiies ending in a roiiel 


Neutei 

Maseuline 

Feminine, 

Sing, Koin ''Aie {an eai) 

Cainpa {a champion) 

Tunge {a tongue) 

Ace 'Aie 

Campa 

Timga 

Dat 'Aia 

Campa 

Tmiga 

Gen 'Aia 

Campa 

Ttinga 

Plur Nom 'Aia 

Campa 

Tmiga 

Aeo 'Ara 

Campa 

Timga 

Dat 'Aron 

Campon 

Timgou 

Gen, 'Arona 

Campona 

Timgona. 


(b.) . 

Substantiies ending in a eonsonnnt 


Neuter, 

Feminine 

Sing Kom Skip {a shiji) 

Honcl {a hand). 

Ace Skip 

Hond 

Dat Skipe 

Hond 

Gen Skipis 

Hondo. 

Plur, Nom Skipu 

Honda. 

Ace, Slapu 

Honda 

Dat, Skiptim 

Hoiidum (-on) 

Gen* Skipa 

Honda. 

With respect to the masculine substantives terminating in & 
consonant, it must be observed that in Anglo-Saxon there are two 

modes of declension. In one. 

the plural ends in ; in the other 

in -a. From the former the 
has a close alliance ; e, g . : — 

Fiisian differs ; with the second it 

Saxon, 

Fi man. 

Sing, Nom. Snmi (a son) 

Simu. 

Ace, Snnu 

Simn, 

Dat* Snna 

Sima. 

Gen, Sima 

Suna, 




I 
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fltnon Fn.'iifin 


rhu 

2so}n Suiia 

Huua 



Ain 

Hun.i. 

Hinia 



Pill 

Sinium 

8uimm 



(h'n 

Suiu'ua. 

(SuiuauU. 



Ikrinnhton of Jiljnntunh 





[a ) 

Imh'lnuln 



Kniilni 

Masnnbnn 

Fnnnnuie 

Hiuij 

Ni>m. 

<n)(l 

(iod 

God 

Ann 

God 

Godeiio 

Godo 


Put 

Goda (-iim) 

Goda (-xim) 

Godoio 


Onn 

Godos 

Godes 

(5od(‘re, 

Plur 

Norn 

Godo 

Godo 

Godo 


jt 1 no 

Godo 

Godo 

Godo 


Pill 

Godimi (-a) 

Godtiin (-a) 

Godnm (-a) 


Gen 

Qodcia 

Godcra 

Godcra 




Pejmite 



Neuter 

Masi itJine 

Feminine 

Sing 

Nam 

Godo 

Goda 

Godo 

Aec 

Godo 

Goda • 

Goda* 


Pal 

Goda* 

Goda* 

Goda* 


Gen 

Goda* 

Goda* 

Goda * 

Ptm\ 

Norn 

Goda* 

Goda* 

G()da * 


Aec 

Goda* 

Goda* 

G()da * 


Pat 

Goda {-on) 

Goda (-oil) 

G6da (-on) 


Gen 

Goda (-ona) 

Goda (-ona) 

Goda (-ona) 


In respect to tbe Pronouns, there is in tlie Old Frisian of 
Dutch Fiiesland no dual number (the North Frisian has one), 
as there is in Anglo-Saxon On the other hand, however, the 
Frisians (whilst they have no such form as his) possess, like the 
Icelandic, the inflected adjectival pionoun sin, corresponding to 
the Latin suns whilst, like the Anglo-Saxons, and unlike the 
Icelanders, they have nothing to correspond with the Latin se» 

In Frisian there is between the demonstrative pionoun used 
as an article, and the same word used as a demonstrative in the 
limited sense of the term, the following difierence of declension . — 




Aitide, 


Neutei 


Mahtuline 

Fan mine 

Sing Norn 

Thct 

Till 

Tlijii 

Ace 

Tliet 

Tlieiie 

Thii 

Pat 



Tlicro 

Gen 


Tiles 

Tlieic 

Plur Norn 


Tlia 


Anc 


Tlni 


Pat 


TJia 


Gen 


Thera 
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The DemonU) ati) e in the limited Sense of the Woid 


Xeutet 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Sing Kom 

Tliet 

. Till 

se 

Ace 

Thet 

Thene 

se 

Bat 


Tliain 

Theie 

Gen 


Tlies 

Theie 


In the inflection of the verbs there is between the Frisian 
and A S this important difference In A. S the infinitive 
ends in -any as maciany to make, Iceraji, to learn, hcernaiiy to 
burn, ■whilst in Fiisian it ends in -a-, as onaha, leray henia. 


Sing 

1 Beine 


I hu) n 


2 Beiiist 


Thou Iniinest 


3 Bemtli 


He hums 

Pill) 

1 Beinatli 


We hin n 


2 Beiiiatli 


Ye hum 


3 Beinatli 


They hum 


The Auxdiiny Veil) AVesa, To Be 



Indwatiie 



Pi esent 


Paot 

Sing 

1 Ik ben 


1 Ik ) 


2 ^ 


2 Tlhi > Was 


3 Hi IS 


3 Hi ) 

Phi) 

1 Wi ) 


1 Wi \ 


2 I V Send 


2 1 ( Weion 


3 Hja j 

Suhjunctive 

3 Hja ) 


Pi esent 


Past 

Sing 

1 2 3 So 


12 3 Wtie 

Pill) 

1 2 3 Se 


12 3 Weio 

Infill Wesa 1 1 

Part Wesande. 

Past Plot E-vesen 


§ 111- 

Old Frisktn La^vs. 

Aserjn-hogi 1 3 iii) 13,14 [Ed Who da) 

Tliet is tlira tluedcle hodkest and tlies Kymg Koiles left, theter all era 
monna ek ana sina ej-'na gode be&itte mnbeiavat Hit ne se tliet ma lime 
urvnine until tele and mitli ictlie and mitli niiclita tliingate Sa hebbeic 
alsam sin Asega denia and dele to hoda londinichte. Tliei ne hach neii Asega 
nenne cloin to delande hit ne se tliet In to faia tha Iveysoie fon Itiime esiveien 
liebbe and tlict In fon da hodon ekercn se Sa liocli In tlienne to deniande 
and to delande tlia fiande alsaie fnoimde, tlniich des ethes wiUa, tlier In to 
fara tlia Feysere fon Rmne esweren lictli, tlio demande and to delande ’^vidnon 
and v^eson, waltibeion and alle weilosa hodon, like to lielpaiide and sine tinea 
kinhnge. Alsa tin Asega nnntli tlia iiniiuclita nnda and tlia iiilonada pan- 
mnga, and ma. liim intinga iiii nntli tv^am sme jnenethon an tlies Iv^nunges 
bonne, sa ne lioeh hi nenne doin mar to delande, tiuch thet thi Asega thi 
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bitelmatli tliene iDrcRtcic, liwancic Ina send siandc and liia slalmi a^oii 
tlieie licliga Kcistencde, lua slolim lielpa alle tliain tliei liiain scluoii iiaiiwct 
lielx^a ne miige 

The same, in Emjhhli 

That IS the tliiid dcteiinination and concession of King Chailes, that of all 
men each one possess hfs own goods (house iiniohbcd It may n<)i bo that 
any man ovcicome him wnth chaigc (tales), and with siinimous (ledo), and 
nith legal action So lot him hold as his Asega (judge) dooms and de.als 
accoiding to the land-iight of the people Theie shall no Asega deal a doom 
unless it be that hefoie the Cicsar of Home he shall have svoin, and that ho 
shall have been by the people chosen Ho has then to doom and deal to foes 
as to fiiends, tlnough the ioice (will) of the oath which he*hetoie the Ccosai 
of Home has swoin, to doom and to deal to widows and oiphans, to waj - * 
faieis and all defenceless pcoiile, to help them as lus ovm land in the thud 
degiee. If the Asega take an illegal lewaid, or pledged monc 3 ^ and a man 
convict him hefoie two of his colleagues m the King’s Couit, ho has no moie 
to doom, since it is the Asega that betokens the piiest, and they aie seeing, 
and they should be the eyes of the Holy Cinistendom, tliej" should help all 
those who nought help themselves 

Later Form. 

Fiieu'he Vullb-Ahnamd, ]}j} 81, 85 

Hat Oder landiiuclit is, hweeiso dyo model hei kyndes eeiwo foeikapci, 
jefta foeivuxled nut hai fi}ondaieed eei dat land jciig is, als hit jeiich so, 
hkje him ch caep, so liable hitt, ende likje hnn nact, so faio hit ocn syn ajni 
eeiwe sondei stryd ende sondci schuldc 

So liwaso dat kind hifiucht jefte buawet op syn ayn ceiwo, so biecdvt hy 
tj^en lyoedmeick ende to jens clme fiane (‘?) dat sint XXI schilhngen ende 
alle da lyoed agen hmi to helpen ende di liana, dat hij comme op sjni ayn 
ceiwe, deei lu eei hi imchta aechte In ne se dat Ino et seld habbe jef seth, 
jef wi 2 ded tmeh deia liia haiidneda een, deei hio dis kyndes des lives mode 
hulp jyjo forme need is * hweeiso een kjmd jong is linsen ende hteied 
noeid oer hef, jefta suthei wr bngh, soe moet dio moder hci kjmdcs eeiwe 
setta ende sella ende her kynd Icsa ende dos hves bihelpa Hjm odei need 
IS . jef da jeie dioie vuidet ende di beta hongei vrr dat land faeit, ende 
dat kjmd honger steia wil, so moet dio model hei kyndes eerwe setta 
ende sella ende capia bar hem kn ende ey ende coein, deeima da kynde 
des lives mede helpe Hyo tiedde need is als dat kynd is al stocknaken 
jefta hiiusleas ende dan di tiuesteie nevil ende calda wintei oencomt, so faei-t 
aller manick oen sjm hof ende oen syn huiis ende an waianne gaten, ende da 
wylda diei seket dyn holla beam ende der biigha hly, aldeei liit sjm lyf 
oen bilialda mey * sa weynct ende sciyt dat onjenga kjmd ende '^v^^st dan syn 
nakena lyae ende syn huusleas ende syn fader deer him leda schiild to jenst 
dyn liongei ende winter nevil cald dat In so diepe ende dimme mitta fiower 
neylen is onder eke ende onder da eeida bisloten, endebitacht, so moet dio 
model her kyndes eeiwe setta ende sella, om dat hio da bilneld hahbe ende 
biwaei also lang so hit onjeiick is, dat hit oen foiste ner ocn hoenger naet 
forfare. 

In Emjlislh 

The other landriglit is * whenever the mother sells the inheiitanee of her 
child, or exchanges (it) with rede (counsel) of her fiiends befoi© the child is 
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o£ age , wlicn lie is of age, Hies lie tlie baigain, let Inm hold it, and does 
he not hke it, let him faie (eiiteij on Ins onn mliciitance without stiife and 
itliout debts 

^Ylloeyel fights oi bei eaves the cluld on Ins ovn ground, he foifeits ten 
Icdemaiks, and to the long’s attorney the mulct is XXI sdiillings, and all 
the lede (people) ought to help him and the long’s attorney that he may come 
to Ins own inheiitance, which he owned befoie by light unless she has sold, 
oi set (pavmed) oi exchanged it thiough one of the thiee headneeds (neces- 
sities) by winch is helped the hfe of the child The fiist need is ' whenever a 
cMd is made prisoner and fetteied noithwaid ovei the sea, oi southvaid over 
the moimtams, the mothei must set (jiawn) and sell her child's mheiitanee 
and release her cluld and save its hfe The other need is if the yeais 
become dear, and sliaip hunger goes ovei the land, and the child vnll htaive 
of hungei, then tlie inothei must set and sell her clnld’s mlieiitance, and buy 
hei clnld’s cows and ewes, and coin, wherevuth the life of the child is helxied 
The thud need is vhen the child is staik-naked, oi houseless, and then the 
daik fog and the cold vuntei come on, when evciy man faxes (enteis) Ins 
house and its appuitenances, and luikiiig-holes, and the wild deer (beasts) 
seek the hollow beam (tiee) and the lee of the mountains, wdieie it may save 
its hfe then moans and wee]is the muioi child, and shows his naked limbs, 
and Ins bomg houseless, and (iioiiits at) Ins fathei, wdio should jirovide for 
him agamst hungei and the wintiy fog-cold, that he so dee^) and dim is 
locked up and covered iiiidei the earth with fom nails so the mothei must 
set and sell her child’s mlientaiice, smee she has the keeping and guarding as 
long as (the child) is iindei age, that it dies not fiom fiost oi fiom 
hungei 


In tlie folloiving extracts from the LittercB BvocmannoTum, 
edited by Wiarda, the translation is in German. The Broc- 
niamii were Ea-st Fiisians. 


1 

Tint IS tlnu fome kere tlier Bioc- 
men keren hebhath thet hma Re- 
diewa skehn tlnngia Inra leimi ut 
and thene ende 

2 

Alsa tha Rediewnalia eiest ongim- 
gath and to liape kemen send, sa 
skehn al undei ena suera eta mena 
loge ojipa Sente Jacohe thet hia buta 
penningum and buta bedum helxia 
skele tlia eima alsa tha nlia, tha 
fiunde alsa ilia fiiunde 

S 

And spiecma thene Rediewm on 
umbe the lessa meide leftlia umbe the 


1 

Dies ist die erste Kiir, welche die 
Biockmannen gekiiiet (behebet) 
haben, dass line Richter sollcn 
Gencht halten ihr Jahr aus und zu 
Ende 

2 

YVenn also die Riclitei ziieist eiu- 
ticten luid zusammen sind, so soHen 
sie alle imtei euiem (zusammen) 
schweren m cler gememen Vcisamm- 
lung auf den Heiligen Jacob, dass 
sie olme Pfennmgen und Bitten (oline 
Geld und Gunstj den Armen helfen, 
wollen, so wie den Beichen, den 
Eeinden, wie den Fieunden 
3 

Und hespricht man den Richter 
wegen ernes (genommenen) geringeren 
H 


i 


f 





< 
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Biara, sa iincluiigcio imili sex nioii- 
nmxL imclie tlia foiiiia and xtiidcr tlia 
oiheie bcimngo and lu sclua tha 
sogimda And tlu Talcmon 
tlia Sibbe tlier lU' tlicno siicien lictli, 
tlicr tlia 'vvoide leda skcl initli sex 
ctliian And tin Talemoii nndnngc ac 
alsa lunbe tlia ineidc and tlia Eodicwa 
diiwe tliet iiuclit foitb Ion tlia 
Talcmonnem, tlier tbenne weldccli 
send And liweder sa tlia ledicwa 
leftlia tlia Taleinonnc tliius wcido 
breclit, sa leke In tlia luiduia aclita 
meika, and tlia Rincbtium eiie lialne 
liageste mere, and tin clagere bisneie 
sine nieide And drmatli tlia Talemen 
leffclia tha Rediewa tint nnclit naut 
foith, sa geie hia nnth achta merknm. 


4. 

Theia Eedietiand leiim skel stonda 
to tha Snnnandeibifaia Walbuigodei 
Isti Waldbnrgedei a Snnnandei, sa 
liable ma tbenne ena 

5 

And tliet wellatb Biocinen The! 
ter abec Eedieiia sette sme Helgena 
monntim enie engleskeie meic wertb 
goldis tbiiiim wilcen, ei tha Siinnan- 
del, er Ina ofgunge eta mena loge 
And bia ketbe him tbene fretbe bi 
achta meicnm And detber aeng 
bndamon tha Eedieua engna skoHia, 
sa felle, bit a tnira wegena, and tbi 
Eedieua bmieie sme skatba. 


6 

And tlia Eedieua ketbe ut aJle 
nuebte fretliar fiu%vertine naebten er 
tba ofgunge Vrteppese engne fretbe 
witbke and bi wrwnnen weitlie sa 


odor giosscren, OoHobenkes, so ent- 
gebe <'!• (dor Aiilvlago) niit scebs 
Mamioin untei doi eiston und untei 
del zwciicii Geburt und ci selb&t soy 
del Biobcndc. Und dor Taleniann 
uisse (bewaluo) die Vciwandtschait 
dcBson, ubor den cr gcsobwoicn 
bat (dcr uiiter Boinoi Goiicbtsbaikeit 
stebot') und dci die zeiigeii voifulncii 
soil init seciis Eidcii. Und dor Ta^c- 
niann ontgebe aucb also wegen eines 
(gonommenen) Gesebenkes Und die 
Eicbtci soUen dieses Eecbt widei den 
Talcmann betrcibcn, die alsdeiin wal- 
tend sind (m dem Anite stebon Und 
weini es dem Eicbter odei dem Tale- 
mann an diesem zengnisse gebiicbi, 
so entiicbic er dem VoUie aebt Maik 
und den Eicbtern erne balbe boebste 
Maik imd der Klager besebwore sem 
Gesebenk. Und treiben die Pnebter 
odor die Talemanner dieses Eecbt 
mcht durcb, so busen sie es nut aebt 
Marken. 

4 

Das Jabr der Eicbtei soil steben 
bis z duem Sonntage vor Walpuigis- 
Tag. 1st del ■Walpingis-Tag am 
Sonntage, so balte man den voibox- 
gebenden 

5 

Und das wollen die Brockmanner, 
Dass jeder Eicbter bei semem beihgen 
Manne seize (doponire) em Goldstiick 
von dem Wei the emer engbseben 
Maik diei Wqcben vorber, ebe er 
von Der gcmemeii Veisanimlung (als 
Eicbter) abgebet Und tlann sollen 
sio ibm den Fiieden abkiindigen bei 
aebt Marken Und tbut dann 
demand aus dem Vollie dem Eicbter 
einigen Sebaden, so busse er es 
zwiefacb, und dei Eicbter bescbweie 
semen Sebaden 

6 

Und die Eicbtei sollen alle reebte 
Fnedensbiuclie vieizelm Tage vorber 
auseikeimen, bevor sie abgobn U ebor- 
gehen sie eimge Fiiedensbruelie 
wissentbcb, und sie desson ubeifixluet 
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felle sene tmskette leftlia tmdnnclite 
vtketlie, sa fellesene eiafaldecli 

> -Sf 


218 

Andliwasamanemon asleytli innaie 
keika a hnndeii: meika tha liudem and 
seclitik tka Helgnm Nelletli lua of 
tlieie keika nant vnga tlier thenne on 
send sa viige tin lediena tliui m tka 
keika sweien ketk and ketkese of 
Nellatk kia nant niiga sa keine ki tket 
foime beken bi ackta meicmn tkes 
seliia dels, and nngatk kia tlienne naut 
of sa beine alle sine sitliai tka becne 
tkesleteia deis and sogene tka linde 
akec Inra bi ackta meicum And 
koc kna sa tka becne nant ne bemt 
and sine knde nant bienckt sa la- 
dema ox>pa Imia aka enst and fincht 
In witka sitkai sa felle ki a tnia 
wege 


219 

Hweisama enne bogere leftka ene 
selsketta bienckt toie case alsa 
monege ackta meie reke tki kaiiding 
tka Imdem Weitk tki bogeie slein 
sa kdze geisfelle Ac liert ki vter 
lond and weit spieke -vnibe tket leld 
sa stonde tin kanding tkei to faia 
tkeine inne let ketk 


220 . 

Hweisamai* enne moii nta knse 
bemt, leftka inna ’^yeigatk, leftka nt- 
geld and Inne Ikenna u gie,sa leldeina 
kine mitli tkiinm leldnm and tket 
bus te bernande and knndert meika 
tka kudem And alsa monege saie 
weigad weitkat inna leftka iitei eteie 
case alsa monege knndert merca tka 
lindem, and alsa monege kns te 
beinande. 


weiden, so bezalen sie sie doppelt 
Spieeken sie abcr dieselden nnieckt 
ans, so bezalen sie emfack 

218 

Und '^0 man emen Mann m der 
Kneke eiscklagt, so soli man knndeit 
Maik dem Volke nnd seckzig den 
Heikgen bezalen Woken die yon 
del Ejiche nickt abzieken, die daiin 
smd, so geke dei Eicktei, der uker die 
Kjicke beeifkgt ist, km und foidere 
sie ab Woken sie mckt abzieken, 
so znnde er das eiste Feuerzeicken 
an bei Stiafe von ackt Maik an dem- 
selben Tage, imd zielien sie dennoch 
mckt ab, so soken alle seme Amts- 
genossen an dem folgenden Tage die 
Feneizeicken anznnden, nnd daduicli 
jedei bci Stiafe von ackt Maik das 
Volk veisammeln Und v’ei von 
iknen die Feneizeicken mckt anbi eimt 
imd seme Lente mckt ziir stelle 
bnngt, so geke man zneist anf km 
los, imd fecktet ei denn videi seme 
Amtsgenossen, so knsse ei doppelt 

219 

Wenn man emen Bogensckutzen 
odei erne, Geseksckaft (mekiere) kei 
emem Stieite krmget, so sok der 
Anfnkrer soviele, dem Volke bezalen. 
Wud del Bogenschiitze eisckiagen, 
so kleikt ei nngebnsst Ist er em 
Anslander nnd man spiickt nm das 
Wekigeld, so sok dei Anfuiirei dafur 
stehen, der ilm kuigefuliret kat 

220 

Wo Jemand emen Mann ans dem 
Hanse bionnt, oder dami vurget, 
odei kerans treibet imd deim wniget, 
so entgelte er ikn nut dieifackem 
Wekigelde, nnd sem Hans verkrenne 
man, nnd knndeit Maik smd dem 
Volke zu entrickten Und so ■^nele 
daim Oder daians eiwurget weiden 
bei dem Streite, so viele Maiken smd 
dem Volke (zn entiickten) und so 
viele Hauser zu verkiennen 

H 2 
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CHAPTER XIJ. 

GEBMAN OBIGIN OF THE ENGLTSIT LANGITAGE. — PAETS OF GER- 
MANY, ETC, — INTERNAL EVIDENCE LxlNGUAUE. Tim MIDDLE 

FRISIAN 

§ 112 WiTHODT determining too nicely at wliat exact time 
the Old Erisian stage ceases, we may take the middle of the 
seventeenth century (say AD. 1650) as date for the fullest 
development of the Middle 


1 : 

Swiet, ja smet is ’t, oeic micte 
’t boaskien foai e jongo lie ; 

Ejefticli swiet is ’t, sizz’ ifcjiette, 

As it giet mei aldeis iie 
lilar oais tiget ’et to’n ploacli, 

As ik oan 1113 11 geafejnt seacii 
2 

“ Gonne Swohke, lit ii\'\s pcaije,” 
Bca liy liar mei 1113 Me stcium 
“ Ofke,” sei se, “lie scoc'kitkleaije ^ 

Wist dll ’ lie to hoite 121 mem 
“ Ljeaf ’ clat mm ik to m3Ti lacst 
Dear mei wiei do laiote faost 
3 

Da dit pear togeai scoe ite, 

111 lija liiene mn ge\TTii, 

Heite seacli, as woe liy Hte, 

Mem wier stjoeiscli in lef len sm 

“ Ofke,” sei se, “ elk jier m bein. 
Wiei ik faem ’ il^ woe ’t so jein ” 

* 4 

Hoite m Hoatske Snems to koamer 

Mekken it mei elkoarme Hear. 

Tetke kiigge Sjolle kteamei, 

To Sint Eal hj wyn m bjear 
Nil rint elk om as m slet, 

In beMeye ’t , mar to let 
o 

Oeds die bettei, nei xk acbtje. 

Da liy Saets syn tion tosei 
Hy liet de aldeis even placlilge, 


1 I 

Sweet, yes sweet is over moasiiio 
Tlie man3mig for the yoimg peop)le 
Most sweet is it, I say yet, 

When it goes with the clclcis’ lede 
Blit otheiwiso it tends to a plague, 

As I on my village saw 
2 

“ Golden Swohke, let us paiif’ 

He bade hei 'with a imld \oice 
“Olkc,” she said, ‘‘How should I 
deal it ’ 

Wist thou ’ lede father and mothei 
“ Love ' I take this to 1113^ hist ” 
Thoievith was the knot last 

3 

When this pair together should eat^ 
And they had no gam, 

Fathei saw as it he would bite, 
Mother was stem and cioss of hu- 
mour 

“ Ofke,” she said, “ eadi year a diild. 
Were I maid ’ I would I weie.” 

4 

Hoite and Hoatske eveiy Sunday m 
the inn 

Made it clear vuth each other 
Tetke got Sjolle the pedljir 
To St Alof s by wine and beer 
Now each runs about as a slut, 

And complains , but too late 

5 

Oeds did better as I hoed, 

When he said to Saets his tioth: 

He let the eldeis even plight, 


^ From the Pieface to Di Boswoitk’s Anglo-Sa^on Dictionary, 


^ ' 'L 
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Hwet se oaii elli icli joeue mei 
Nu besit liy huws m 
In syii belli fleane all’ man uwi 
G 

Oik, myn Soan, wolt cln beclye, 
Ftin naet oan allj^k len nioir ’ 

Jeld in lie lit mei £ 13 - 6 , 

JJeiii, so gean’ dyn saken ol 
Ben sell de bimel uiii. djTi dwaen 

Lok m mylde seining’ jaen 


Wliat tliey on eacli {eilge) side ga\e 
Now lie possesses liouse and bain, 
And bis clnldien outdo all men 
f) 

Oik, my Son, woiildst tbon tiniye, 
Bun not on all like a mole , 

Let age and lede woo witli tliee, 
Clnld, tlien go tliy affaus well , * 

Then the heaTen shall give ovei thy 
domgs 

Luck and mild blessings. 


The chief classics of the Middle Frisian literatme are Gjsbert 
(Gilbert) Japicx, from whom the preceding specimen is taken, 
and Althuisen 


CHAPTER XIII. 

GERMAN ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PARTS OF GER- 
MANY, ETC INTERNAL EVIDENCE. LANGUAGE THE NEW 

FRISIAN OF THE DUTCH PROVINCE OF FRIESLAND. 

§113 Of the Frisian, as it is spoken at the present time in 
the Dutch province of West Friesland, the following is a speci- 
men. 

Abe in Fetse* 

Abe — Ho djoer binne de mieren, Fetse Ik haw jister net nei steel waest 
Fetse — ’k iTit net, sa hwat by de daeldei om, eak len Inomke er oei 
Abe. — ^Wheme ei al ijn ^ 

Fetse — ^Ja, denr stiene al hele keppels It liket dat se rom bmne, mai it 
wier myn soaite net 

AlBE — H este den dyn fseste mieren jieis'^ Hawive se hjar eigen kost, 
jimme mieieii ^ 

P'etse — Hwet mienste*^ dat ik my de eaien fen ’e kop jErette litte wol^ Ik 
haw simmeis genoach oan twa nwthongeie Waldiju, dy ’t ’k by my yn de 
ongetud ha’ 

Abe — ^Jane jimme se denjouns eak neat^ 

Fetse — ^Ja, den kiye se sa hwat em heal kioadfol snwpenhiy, in dat behim- 
melje se eak suwkerswiet Ik vit net w^ser se it beichje jn hjai smeUe pansen 
Hja bmne wis oais fen binnen as len Fries 
Abe — ^Ei, kom jii ’ It bmne ommeis eak minscen as wy 

The same, in the Dutch of Holland 

Abe — ^Hoe duur zyn de mieren Fetse ik ben gisteren met naar de stad 
geweest 

Fetse— I k weet het met, ongeveer een daaldei en ook een krmmtje er 
over 

Abe — Waien er veel 


* Stheerwmlel fen Jmte-Baes, pp. 1-3.— 2 . e.Deventeu 1835.) 
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Fktre — J a, er waicn a1 lioolo lioopon Hot, Bcliyut, clai ze ruuu zyii, maar 
Lot waicn ^('cix van m} n soori 

Abk — IJ cl>t gy clan uwc A^anic Baicron jaatl} IvS “ II ob])on mvo buoi en Immio 
eigcu kost 

Fbtsk — ^AYat Lcdot'li gy‘* dat ik my do omou van Lot Loold zaT laiou 
ik ]i(L in don zonna gonot^g ann twee uitgolumgt'rdo Woudliodon welko ik by 
iny Leb in do Loo, ] nig 

^ Abb — G('olt g} zo dan kavonds ook ini‘{,s 

Petsb— -ela, dan krygon m ong(‘\oor eon goLoolo krniwagen vol kariic- 
inclk, on dat cten zc ook ziukoizoot op Ik ^voot met waar zt' hot borgon 
in lunino Idciiie daiincu Zq z}n zeker inwoudig versclnllond a an cen 
Flics 

Abe — OcL kom icis ’ Let zyn immcis ook nicnscLcn als \vy 

III English 

Abe — How dcai aio {%vhit h the })nc6 of) tlie moweis, Fetse^ I was not in 
tlie town yestoiday 

Fetse — I wot not ; about a dollai a man and a bit {ci umh) oA^er. 

Abe — ^W ere tlicie plenty of them*? 

Fetse — Yes, tbeie stood wliole Leaps It seemed as if there AYcre enoiigL 
of tliein , bnt it is not my soit 

Abe — Hast tbon tlien yonr mowers regular (fast) by tlie yeai ^ Do they 
keep tliemsclvcs (hare they their oun cost) yoni moweis*^ 

Fetse — ^^VLat meanest tlion*^ That I should let my eais bo eaten off my 
Lead^ I Lad ciioiigL in simimei, mill two staned woodland-incn, that I 
Lad mtL me at the Lay-time 

Abe — ^Did yon not ilion give them anjdliing in the afternoon^ 

Fetse — Yes ’ Then they must Lave (o are) about a avLoIo bucketful! of 
poiiidge (soiqi and haileij) , and that must be as svect as sugar I wot not 
Avliere they buiy it in tlieii small paunebes They must ywiss (cei tauihj) be 
of a diffeient soit m then insides fioin a Fiics 

Abe. — Come iioav ’ They aie still men Lke ourseh’-cs (as we) 

It Eivanqeelje fen 3Iaitlmeecs 

1 Do noil Jesus beine wucr to Bethloliem yii *Judea yii kemng Herodcs 
dagen, lien, bume dier wizen fen easteiadelen to Jeiusaleni oankomd, siz- 
zende 

2 “Hw^asie is di kemng fen di Jeudon, di beino is^” ^^Wy liawwe 
ommeis syn stemre yn it easten sjoen nid binne komd om bi^T» to Lild- 
jen ” 

3 Di kening Herodes non, as Ly dit Learde, Avaerd eang incl liicl Jerusalem 
mei him. 

4 Ind di Laedpi esters ind di sciuftgelearden by ienoar bmigcnde fieagge Ly 
Ljar, Lwser di CLristus beme wnde moast‘? 

5 Hja non semen tsjin him “To Betbleliem jn Judea, Avant sa is 
screaun tliiocL di piofeet ” 

6 ‘Ind dou, BetlileLem Ian’ fen Juda, dou biste lang di minste naet ondei 
di iirmson fen Juda; want UAvt dy scil di Leder foaitkomme, dy myn folk 
Aveidje sell ” 

7 Do hat Heiodes cL wizen stiJkes roppen, ind hi ffeagge Ljar AAAikker nei 
di tnd, do di steaire opdeage Avier 

8 Dasrop hjaunei BeiWekem sljoerencle sei hy, “jReisgje liTnnn ind foiaiin 
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fliticE iiei ckt beinke, xnd as jimme it foim’ hawwe stjoer my tj'iige, dat ik 
eak kom ind it luldje ” 

0 Hja den di kening lieaid lia^^ende bmne foarttein , ind ben, di steaiie 
dy ’t bja yn it easten sjoen hiene, gong foar bjar uwt, ont bja kaem ind sloe’ 
boj)pe it iiiak, daei it bernlve wier 

10 Do bja non di steaiie seagen foilinwggen bja mei waMcei gieate blydscip. 

11 Did it hnws kominende seagen bja it boike mei Maiia syn mem, md 
knibbeljende babbe bja it bilde 

12 Ind bjar kastkes opdwaende brocbten bja bun jeften, goald ind wierk 
ind myne Ind yn di dioage tbiocb goadbke ynjonwmge formoanne, dat bja 
naet nei Heiodes to bek gean moasten foisidden bja Ians len oaie wei wer nei 
bjai Ian ta 

13 Do bja non weitein wieine, ben, ’s bearen yngel kaem as ien scynsel 
foai Joseph yn di dioage, sizzende, “Forriis md min it boike md sjm mem, 
“ind fleclitje yn Egypten, md bijonw dser ta dat ik it dy sizz Heiodes ommers 
sell it boike snkje om it dead to meitsen ” 

14 Hi doz fonnsjende naem it boike md syn mem yn di naebt md teacb er. 

15 Mei wei nei Egj^pten ta, md by wier daei oan di dead fen Herodes ta, 
dat sa neikomme scoe, bwat di boaie sprntsen Ine ’tiocb di piofeet sizzende 
“ Uwt Egypten baw ’ik mjm soan roppen ” 

1C Do^Herodes seacb, dat by fen di wizen betiitzen nner, w^id by swide 
giunimticli, md doei syn femten op astjoeiende bet by alle bein, dy to Betble- 
bem md yn bjar geijocbtigbeid wnerne, fen kant bolpen, fen twsL jier md doer 
onder, nei di tud, dy by wakker by di wizen nwtfiske bie ’ 

17 Do IS nwtkomd bwat fen di piofeet Jeiemias spiitssen wier, sizzende, 

18 “ Ifen stnnme is yn Kama beaid, geklei md gieat getjmn Kacbel Exiet 
oei bjai bein, ind bja woe bjai naet tbieastje btte omdat bja wei wienie ” 

19 Do non Heiodes nwt di tnd wier, ’ben, s’beaien yngel kaem as ien 
scynsel £oki Joseph yn di dioage yn Egypten, sizzende, 

20 “ Forms, mm it boike md syn mem, ind gean yn it Ian’ fen Israel , 
wnnt bja bmne forstoain, dy di siele fen it boike soebten ” 

21 Hy non formsjende naem it boike md syn mem md kaem yn it Ian fen 
Israel 

22 Mar do by be4rde, dat Arcbelans yn Jndea kemng wier foar syn beit 
Heiodes wier by scraten om d^r bmne to gean , mar tbrocb ien goadebke 
lepenbiennge yn di droage formoaime is by fortem nei Galileadelen. 

23, Ind da 3 r kommende tsjoiie by bm yn di sted dy Kazaretb bjit, dat sa 
neikomme scoe, bwat fen di profeten sem is, dat by Nazarenus neamd wnde 
scoe’. 

The same tn Dutch 

1 Toen nn Jezns geboien was te Betb-lebem, gelegen in Judea, m de dagen 
van den Koiimg Herodes, ziet ’ eenige Wijzen van bet Oostenzijn te Jenizalem 
aangekomen 

2 Zeggende . waer is de geboren Konmg de Joden^ want wij bebben zijne 
ster in bet Oosten gezien en zijn gekomen, om bem te aanbidden 

3 De Komg Heiodes nn, dit geboord bebbende, werd ontroeid en gebeel 
Jenizalem met bem , 

4 En bijeenvergaderd bebbende al de Overpnesters en Scbnffcgeleeiden des 
volks, vraagde van ben, "waar de Cbnstns Zon geboien worden. 

5 En zij zeiden tot bem te Betb-lebem, m Judea ; want alzoo is 

gescbieven door den Profeet : 
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6 Ell gij Betli-loliem, g^j land van Juda ’ zijt geenozins de iiiinstc ondor do 
boisten van Jnda, want uit n zal deLeidsman vooitkoinen, die mijiivolk Isiael 
weiden zal " 

7 Toon lieeft Hcrodcs de Wijzen licunelijk geiocpen, en vcniain iiaaisiig- 
lijk van lien den tijd, wanneei de stei vcisclienen was , 

8 En lien naer Bctli-leliem zendende, zeido liij ‘‘ leist keen en ondcizock 
naaisiiglijk naar lict kmdeken, on liols gij Let znlt gevondeii licbbeii, boods- 
cliapt liet inij, ojidat ik ook kome en lietzclve aanbidde 

9 En zij, den Koning gcliooid liebbende zijii lieengcreisd En, ziet ’ de stcr, 
die zij ni liet Oosten gezien liaddcii, ging Imn voor, tot dat zij kwani en stoiid 
boveii de ‘plaaU, waai liet kmdeken was 

10 Als zij nil de ster zagen, veiliengdon zij zicli mot zeer grootc vxcngdo, 

11 En in lict Inns gckomeii zijnde, vonden zij iict kmdeken met Maua, 
zijiie inoeder, en nedeivallciido liebbcn zy lietzclve aangebeden, en limine 
scbatteii opengedaan liebbende, biagtcn zijliem gesclicnken, goud, cn wieiook 
en mine 

12 En door Goddebjkc openbaring veiinaand zynde in den dioom, dat zij 
met zonden iiedeikceren tot Hei odes, veitiokken zij dooi cenen aiidcicn \^eg 
wedci naai liun land 

13 Toen zig nn vertioldien waien, ziet ’ do Engel de Ilccren vcrscliyiit Jozef 
m den dioom, zeggeiide “sta op on neem tot n lict kmdeken en zipie moodei, 
en vlied in Egj^ple en ivces aldaar, tot dat ilv liot n zeggen zal ’ vant Heiodes 
zal et Imideken zoeken, oin lietzelvo to doodcii ” 

14 Hij dan opgestaan zijnde, nam hot Imideken cn zijno mocdei tot zich in 
den iiaclxt, en veitiok naar Eg^^ie , 

15 Enwas aldaar tot den dood van Heiodcs, opdat vervnld zon ivordon 
lietgeen van den Heei gesinoken is door den Profeet, zeggendc “ uit Egypte 
heb ili mijnen zoon geroepen ” 

16 Als Heiodes zag, dat Inj van de Wijzen bcdiogon ivas, toon weid inj 
zeer tooimg , en eemgen afgezonden bebbende, lieeft Inj omgebiagt al do kindo- 
ren, die biimen Betk-lebem en m al deszelfs landpalen naren, van tveo jaien 
oud en daaiondei, naar den tijd, dien bij van do Wijzen naaistiglijk ondeizoclit 
had 

IT Toen is veivuld gewoiden hetgeen gesinoken is door den Piofoot Jcie- 
nna, zeggende 

18 “ Eane stem is in Rama gehoord , geklag, geween en veel gekerm , Raclicl 
beweende haio Imideien, en wnlde met veitroost wezen, oindat zij met zijii > ’ 

19 Toen Heiodes nn gestorven was, zict ^ de Engel de Heeien veiscliijiit 
Jozef m den droom, in Egypte, 

20 Zeggende ‘‘ sta op, neem hot kmdeken en zijne moedei, lot n en ti ek 
in liet land van Isiael . want zij zijn gestoiven, die de ziel van liet kmdeken 
zocliteii ” 

21. Hij dan opgestaan zijnde, lieeft tot zicli genomen liet kmdeken en zijne 
moeder, en is gekoinen m het land van Isiael 

22 Maar als liij hooide, dat Aiclielaus in Judea Komg was, in de plaats 
van zljiien vadei Heiodes, vieesde luj daeiheen te. gaan, maei dooi Godd( 3 li]ke 
openbaimg veimaand m den dioom, is hij vertiokken m de deeien van Ga- 
hlea 

23 En daar gekoinen zijnde, nam iuj zijne woonplaats in de sfad, genaamd 

Hazaieth , opdat vervnld zon worden, wat dooi de Piofeten gezogd is, dat “ ini 
Hazarener zal geheeten worden ” ' 
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CHAPTEE XIV, 

GEEMAN OEIGIK, ETC PAETS OF GEEMANY, ETC INTEENAL 

EVIDENCE LANGUAGE, THE NEW FEISIAN OF EAST* FRIES- 

LAND, 

§ 114. The Frisian of East Friesland is found, at tlie present 
time, only in the fenny district named Sateiland, or Sagelter- 
land, and the island of Wangeroog. 

Sette) land * 

1 

Ilik kalm mt sette, kalin mt stocndc, 

Ettei min Alleiljowsle wall ilik gouiigc. 

Dein wall ilik vai cle Fmnstei stocndc, 

Bctt dett de Golden cttei Beddc goiuigo 
2 

AYell stand dei vai, well kloj)iiel an, 

De mi so scnnig apwaakje kalin ^ 

Det IS dm Allciljowste, dm 

Scliatz, stoend nii ap, un let nii doi in I 

3 

Ilik sto Glide lilt ap, lete di dii mt in, 

Dett dott mm Oolden ettei Bedde sunt 
Goimgo du nu font in den gicncii Wold, 

Denn mme Oolden sclilcxie bald. 

4 

Wo lange scliell ilik der bnten stoende ^ 

Bik sjo dett Meddemotli oimknme, 

Dett Meddemotli, two belle Sterne, 

Bi di, Allciljowste, scblepe Eik jedden 

I7ie same, m the Platt-deutscli of VcchUt j- 
1 

Ik kann mt sitten, kann mt stahn, 

Na mmei Allerlefstcn wiE ik galm, 

Dai wdl ili Ydi datt Fenstei slalm, 

Bett datt de Oolen na Bedde galm 

2 , 

Well steit dar var, well klopiiet an, 

De im so smnig n^iwecken kann"^ 

Datt IS dm Alleilefste, dm 

Sobatz, stall im up, nn laat mi der m ’ 

3 

Ik stab nicb wp, late di der meb in, 

Bett datt mine Oolen na’ii Bedde sunt. 

Gab du nn ben m den gionen Wald, 

Denn inme Oolen scblapet bolle ^ 


^ Fnmemcli, p. 233, 


f Fimemcla, p. 235. 
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4 ., 

Wo lange scliall ick clar l)utoii ^ 

Ick see dat Morgeniotli ankamon, 

Datt Moigeniotli, two lielle Stem’, 

By cli, AUeilelste, sclilopc ick geieii. 

The same in English. 

1 . 

I can not sit, can not stand, 

Aftci my all-deaiest will I gang, 

Theie will I before tlie wmdow stand, 

Till lliat tliG eldeis aftei bed gang 
2 

Wlio stands there befoie^ who knocks {cltqis) on*^ 
Who me so late nx) waken can ^ 

That is thy ali-deaiest, thy 
Treasure, stand now up and let me theie m 
3 

I stand not np, let thee not in, 

Till that my elders after bed are, 

Gang thou now foith in the gieen wood, 

Then my eldcis sleep soon. 

4 , 

How long shall I there without stand"'* 

I see tlie mommg-ied on-come. 

The mornmg-ied, two blight stars, 

With thee, all-deaiest, sleep I wilhngly. 

Fi man 

Ihk stoende var sms Ljowstes Fmnster, 

Schlepst du of waakest dii ^ 

Ihk sclilepe nit, ilik waajke, 

Ihk lete di dei nit m, 

Ihk heir an dm Ballen, 

Dett du de Rejochte nit best 

Un wenn ilik dann de Bejochte nit ben. 

So tell ’t mi an, dm Wod ; 

Benn ihk un dm Kamerad 
Wi Be, wi sunt Soldat, 

Wi gounge meden font. 

Un wenn wi meden font gounge, 

Wett fcegje wi dann etter di. 

So heeje liik etter vers en 
Un lachje di wett ut 

Trog di ben ihk hier kemen. 

In ]fog’n un in Schnee, 

Kahn Wei hett mi vertrett, 

Beit ihk etter di ton gounge 
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Platt Peutsch, 

Ick stall vai sms Lefstes Fenster 
SclilopiDst du of waakest du ^ 

Ick schlaTe nicli, ick waake, 

Ick late di der mcli m, 

Ick liore an dm Spieken, 

Datt du de Beclite nick bist 

Un wenn ick dann de Eecktc nick bm, * 

So seg t mi an, din Wort , 

Denn ick un dm Kameiad 
Wy beyde, wy smt Soldat, 

Wi gakt inoigen weg. 

Un wenn wy moigen weg gakt, 

Watt fiage wy dann na di. 

So keeje ick na andeis eene, 

Un lacke di watt nut 

Dor di bm ick Iner kamen 
In Eeng’n un m Scknee, 

Kien AVeg keff mi Teidiaten, 

Datt ick na di tou gak 

Emjlihh, 

I stand before my love’s (Jiefesfs) wmdow, 

Sleepcst tlioii, oi wakest tkou ? 

I sleep not, I wake, 

I let you not m 
I bear by your bawling, 

That tkou bcest not tke right one. 

And TTkat if I be not tke right one ? 

So tell it me on youi woid. 

For I and tliy comiade, 

We two, we are soldieis, 

We go to-monow foitk 

And when we to-moirow forth go, 

■\yiiat ask we aftei thee, 

I shall com*t somebody else 
And laugh at you 

Though you be I come here, 

In lam and m snow, 

No way has sto^iped me, 

That I could go to you 

F) isian, 

Babbe, wett woUen wi daehch dwo 

Du kust Heede mioh, dik wall Eed faure , men du kust irst wei faure, im 
halilje elm Fouger Eed, un etteis kuste etter Fahn gounge. 

(Die Vent fauert medden Wajehn wei ) 
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Plait Peiitsvli 

Pappo, watt will wy liuto clocii 

Dll kaiins Ilcide incilui, ick will Toif Iburcii , man diikainis oci s wcg foiuon, 
nil lialileii ooii Foiyoi Torf , iiii claim kannste na’ii Mooio g<’lm 
(Do Juiigo loucit imt den AVagen wcg ) 

Enyhi^h 

Fatlior, wdiai slmll we do to-day*’^ 

TIioii caiist inow^licatli, I will cany tuif , but tliou (Must fust go away, and 
fetch a iced of heath, and aftciwaids thou caubt go to the hn 
(The boy goes aw ay with the waggon ) 


CHAPTER XV. 

GEllMAN ORIGIN, ETC ^PARTS OF GERMANY, ETC INTICRNAL 

EVIDENCE LANGUAGE. THE NEW FRISIAN. NORTH 

FRISIAN OF HELIGOLAND AND THE DUCHY OF SLESWICK. 

§115 The North Frisian falls into two subdivisions, (1) the 
Fiisiaii of Heligoland, and (2) the Frisian of the webtorii pait 
of Sleswick and the islands opposite. 

In the paits about Husuin, Bredsied, and Toiiclein, the Fri- 
sians of the mainland are distiibiited over some ihiity-eight 
parishes ; thirty-eight parishes wliicb, along with the Islands, 
and Heligoland, gave, m 1852, a population of 80,000, as 
against 170,000 Germans, and 150,000 Danes — the whole 
population of Sleswick being 350,000 

§ IIG. Tlieir language Mis into dialects and sub-dialects 
Beudsen's grammar represents the Moring form of speech, which lie 
considers to be the purest. He notes, however, a slight diffeience 
of pronunciation between the natives of his own village Resum 
and the village which adjoins, Lindholm He states, too, that 
in Niebull and Deezbull, the great characteristic of the North 
Frisian, as a modern dialect, the Dual of the personal pronoun, 
IS wanting Where their neighbours say, 

wat=w^e tw^o, unk=ugtwo, 

jdt=ye two, juiik=:you twn, 

jimkenr=your two, 

the Niebull and Deezbull people say, 

wus^wre ulis=us 

jamssye uliseii=oiir 

jmmge=you 

Other pre-eminently Friese villages are Dagebii]], Fahretoft, 
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Stedesandj and Enge, For all this district, i e for all the main- 
land, for the islands Hooge, Langenass, JN’ordmarsh, Grode, and 
Gland, and, for the parts about Wijk in the island of Fohr, the 
dialect, bating small differences like the ones alluded to, is, essen- 
tially, one In the rest, however, of Fohr, m Sylt and in 
Arniom, there is not only a fresh dialect, but one which is not 
always readily understood on the mainland 

The displacements implied by these changes are recent. Ifave 
they been the only ones ? I think not I think that, at one 
time, the Frisian area may have extended as far as the noithein 
boundary of the Duchy The northern boundary of the Duchy of 
Sleswick is also there, or thereabouts, the southern boundary of the 
South, as opposed to the North, Jutland dialect, between which 
there is, at least, one important point of difference ; the absence 
of the post-positive article, -wheiein the Danish agrees -with the 
Friese Nor is this all The boundary was originally a foi'est, the 
remains' of which are still indicated by the names Rodcling 
(clearance), Oster Vedsted, Tester Vedsted, and Jernved , the 
old name of the forest Itself having been Farris-skoV, with a 
Farris-bsek, a Farris-holt, and a Farris-gaard, and a Fros, either 
within, or not far from its precincts. Further to the east the 
Fariis-skov becomes the Gram-skov. 

I think it likely that, m the -F -f r of these compounds, we 
have the Fr in Friese. At any rate this etymon is better than the 
only one I have seen elsewhere, viz : the Old Noise hris + the 
name of goddess Frey. A passage in Danckwert, wdio describes 
the wood as having originally sti etched from sea to sea, as having 
been a mile (Danish) and a half in width, and as having, even 
in his time, cleared off to such an extent as to exist in discon- 
tinuous patches, puts any connection with tlie j^r-tree out of the 
question It makes it a forest of oak and beech ; a wood of 
oak and beech, upon the mast of which numerous herds of swine 
’were fattened. 

§ 117. The most southern form of the North Frisian is the 
dialect of Heligoland. 


The LonTs Prayer 

Uus Vaadr, dear Du best uu de Verguv uus uus Skul 


Heimnel ’ 

Hedig wees Dm Room , 

To uus kom Dm Rik , 

Dm Wei gescliili liui up de Ihr 
So gud as mm de Hemmel , 

Uus daghk Bruad do uus doUeug, 


Us wu veiguv uus Skulmars ; 

Eu fooie uus mg ilm uun Veisokmss 
Dog ciloose uus van det Eisteikeus, 
Dan Dm es det Rik cu de Kiaft 
En de Heiliclikeit uun E\^igkeit, 
Amen 1 
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I7ie Contented Hcligohmdc} 


Letj’ Famel, Immm ens juarl tii mi ’ 
Di best di Bast ulip Liuin, 

Ick ben veileeft, hold Tall uhp Di, 

Ick bed, du mi Dien Hiuin 
2 

• Skidd Di met nii tolieden wees, 

Es ick met Di ook bon, 


Little woman, come ^ to me ’ 

Thou beest the best up land, 

I am in love, hold -vtcll up thee {tlimh 
much of thee), 

I play, do [give) me thine hand 
2 

Should’st thou with mo contented be. 
As I with thee eke be, 


Wiai ook uhs Edohr van Boy en Fiees, Be eke (ei en) our clothes of woollen 

and fiieze, 


Wann wi toheden sen 
3 

Dann ess uhs Hemmeliiek nigg her 
Uhs Gluck haa wi uhn’t Halt , 


When wo contented be. 

3 

Then is our Heaven not far, 

Oui haiipiness (luck) had we m heait , 
Haa wi keen Wien dann diink wi Bier Have we no wine, then diink we beer, 
Wi wet van keenen Smait We wit (Inow) of no smait 

4 4 

Wann wi met acker koyern gung. When we with one-another loving gang, 
Wi gung uhs aya Way, We gang our own way, 

Di Tidt waidt uss dann gar mgg lung, The time [tide) is (to) us tlien at all not 

long, 

So floggt uss ball ch Day So flies us soon the day. 

5 6 

En kommt uhs Kostday, 0 ’ ha swett And comes our holiday, oli ’ how sweet ’ 


Gung wi di Day uhn jin, 

Wann wi ulin Fieud hi acker sett, 
En hope na di Inn. 

6 

Wi lewwe husselk dann en stall, 

Tofreden met lilis Stann, 
Veitienen wi dann ook mgg vail, 

Wi knoje, es wi kann 

7. 

En kommt di Wonter, met sien KoU, 
En skeh wi Jaleng haa, 

Dann kope wi bi Sacker voll, 

Bleft van Yeitienst mcks na. 

8 . 

Wi hope uhp di Voerjuar dann, 

Dat Fesken dann begennt, 

Wi werke dann es- Wiff en Mann, 
Uhs Fhet dann Segen wennt. 

9 

So lapt di Sommer uss uhn jm, 

Jiar wi usz dat versu, 

Di Maaren floggt so es di Inn, 

En Haagt en Day met Di. 


Go we the day thiough, 

Wiien we in joy by each other sit, 

And hope after the evemng 
6 

We live househke [home-keeping) then 
and still, 

Contented with oiu* condition, 

If we eain but httle, 

We rough it as we can. 

7 

And comes the wmter, mth its cold, 
And shall we flung have, 

Then buy we it by sacHuUs, 

There lemams of our eainmgs no- 
tlimg after 

8 

We hope for the spimg then, 

The flshmg then begms, 

We work then as ivife and man, 

Om mdustry then wms a blessmg. 

9 

So luns the siunmer out to us, 

Befoie we see it, 

The morumg flies so as the oveumg, 
And night and day with thee. 
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10 


10 . 


Wat wen -m mnai, sen sunn en well, Wliat Tinll we moie, we are sound and 

well, 

En liaa ja gudd ulis Binad, And Iiave om bleed {health) goodj 

Esz dan dat G-liick met iisz nbn Spell, Tlieie’s then onr happiness, 

Dann lied wi ook keen Nnad Then suffer we also no need. 

The Contented Heligoland GitVs Answer, 


Di spiackst mi uhn, ob ick nuen 
Hunn 

Met Dien ulin acker lay, 

Bi sayst, ick ben di Bast uhp Limn, 
En wellt mi diarom fiey 
2 

Bat ick uhp Lunn di Bast nigg ben. 
Bat wet ick sallew -well, 

Bogg best di et, dat sayst nuen Senn, 
Wiar ick met leww'e skell 

3 

Bat JawuiT kann ick di well du, 

Wi sen ja hck van Stann, 

Ick tieed dann uttmien Fainels-Stuh, 
En wi wurr Wiff en Mann 

4 

5n ha wi fider fort kohm kann, 

Bat mutt di Tokunft har, 

Bat esz Bien Phcht ja dann es Mann, 
Wann wi tu acker Mar. 

5 

Tertienst Bi wat, dann hoM ick dat 
Es Huszwiff dann tu Riath, 

Bayst Bi dat nigg, wi kolim tu sploet 
Uhn Nadel ook en Tiiaht. 

0 

Bogg hope ick, Bi dayst Bien Bast, 
En haltst mi surngfrey, 

Haa m dann ’n Bei^en uhn di Hast, 
Bann kann wi luiug lay 
7 

So slutt wi dann met Mutt en Hart, 

Usz Treu bet tu di Buad, 

0 ^ mocht wi dann frey blief van 
Smait 

En wenn dat Gluck uhn Skuat * 


You speak to me if I my hand 

With thine on one another will lay. 
Thou sayest I am the best in the land. 
And wiliest me therefore court 
2 

That I on tlie land the best not be, 
That wot I myself well, 

That’s W'hat you aie, so says my mind, 
With whom I shall h%’'e. 

S 

The Yea-woid can I to you well make, 
We are like in condition, 

I tread now out of my maiden’s shoes, 
And we become wife and man. 

4 

And how we henceforth farther can 
come. 

That must the future leam. 

That IS your biismess as husband, 
When we to one another belong. 

5 

If you earn anythmg, I keep it 
As housewife for housekeepmg, 

If you do nothing, w’^e come soon 
To needle eke and thread. 

e 

Yet hope I that you’ll do your best. 
And hold me hee from sorrow, 

If w^e have then a hittikm in the chest. 
Then can we sleep quiet. 

7. 

So conclude we then with mouth and 
heart. 

Our truth e’en to the death, 

Oh ’ may we then be free from smart 

And win (Inch) happiness in the 
bosom ’ 


From the island Sylt the specimens are both more numerous 
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Sindt more important ; inasmiicli as a body of poems has been 
composed in it by Hansen. 


THE OLD BVGULLOR 1 


DinJeet of 8ylL Li English, 

1 1 . 

Knai) wcji iclc ut min Jnngcns Skuiir, Scarce was I out of my youtli’s shoes, 
Kiiaxi Dniusciit wckou ual, Scjaice a dozen weeks old, 

Da kam dat Finn al on mm Ben , Then came courting in my mind, 

En Bud fuar mi won Nummei Jen, A biidc for me was Numbci One , 

Aik 111 da lo^i ik liur en d(‘ju, ‘ Each evening lan I here and theie, 

Hur en Jiinglaaincn wcjr Wheievci a young woman was 

2 2 

Val feng ick uk dat Ja fan Jen , Well got I eke a Yes fiom one, 

Man min Moodter vuldt ek lud, But my mothei would not bear it , 

Ju seed “ Mm Seen, foitiinc jest wat , Slie said, “ My son, earn something, 
Dm arwdeel maaket di kual ek lat, Tliy heritage makes not the cob fat, 
Wu sen jit di jest fjuuitem Jaai We are yet just fouiteen years, 

Ek tunet me en Snaai ” Not seived by a daughter -m-law ” 

3 3 

Sok Winder lied ik ek hoF jeid. Such woids had I not willmgly heard, 

3Man wat wejr jir to don^ But what was heie to do ^ 

Utfan to See will ’k my da uw. Go out to sea vill I, 

En Ijuuitein Jaar fan Hus afiluw, And fomtecn yeais from house stay 

away 

To beek is toamol nu di Tid, Bac*k, is tvuce now the time, 

En ik ha jit nun Bud And I have yet no biide 

Pai aplintse of the Patci noUer, 

1 Let uus Guaade bi Di haalo , 

Gott, uus Faadei ’ hoog best Du Hclp^ dat wu loght kiistelk Inw, 

On de Hemmel aur Din Jmigen f En uiis Slaljneis ulc foinw 
Help uus ^ liu uus sa, dat wu 4 

Welhg sen, de Wei to gungen, Skuld en Kemmer of en Lck 

Dat Dm Boom uus hellig es, Uus ivat fuul to dieien maake , 

En Dm Rik uus ek geid’ mes Gott ^ da soige, dat wu ek 

2 XJnhuur uud, of gaar Di wraake. 

Let Din Wei ulc sa fan uus Haa uus Daagcn jir jaai Sum , 

TJtfoord uud, us fan de Seelen, Da let uus on Hemmel kum 

Diar bi Di.al sen Ithuus 5 

Sorge fuar uus Leewends Deelen, Din es Hoogheid, Dm es Maglit ^ 

Diar forgung, me daagliks Biuad , Du heest alles aur to reeden ' 

Let uus fen fan Hungers Nuad. Dm es Wisheid ’ Fol Bedaght, 

3 Weest Du alles baast to leeden ^ 

Wu sen Scnd’eis , nemmen kjen Din es Gudlieid ’ diaiom do, 

Sm glut Sialj on Di bitaale Faader, jir Dm Aamen to f 

Faader, aa* fomw ark Send’ , 

No) til Fiisian of the Mainland 

Dat hew ick de denn no aw Fraisk voithelt, for dat do hahl ihsen Stedson- 
ninger Fraisk hiere waist De ullo Dankwert schall sehde, dat bei Oxlef dat 

* From Allen’s Pansle Bj^rogs Eihtone i M&tugdomnet JSlcsvig^ vol. u p 75E 
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beest Fraisk snaket word Dat niei Tilicbt to sin Tid iiclitig ween wese, as 
dat Fiaislom nog so giott wos dat Oxlef so watt ma oin tai Dat es no ois 
den dat Tjosk namont iiei altii s Oweikoind, en so kan dat Fiaisk ai iin bliwe 
Ick tonk me, dat dat beest Fiaisk no to Tids bei’e Bottendik, bei Daagebull, 
Oder viliclit a’ we Hallige snaket waid Yon Famnger en’e Seltmger wall ick 
gaar at snake , de kon bum je gaai ai yeistonne wenn bum me jem snake 
wall 

In English 

Tins IS wbat I bave told you about the Fiisian, at tbat time when all tlie 
Stedesonnig peoiile bere weie Fiisian Tbe old Dankwert shall bave said 
tbe best Frisian was spoken at Oxlef Tbat may, perhaps, bave been tbe case 
in bis tune, when Friesland was so gieat tbat Oxlef lay mtlnn it Tins is 
now otbeiTOSe , foi tbe Geiman lias got tbe upper band, and so tbe Frisian 
cannot lemain pure I tlnnk tbat tbe best Frisian, now-a-da3"s, is spoken at 
Bottendik, or at Daagebull, or, peibaps, on some of tbe small islands (HaHigc^ 
Of tbe people of Foln and Sylt I wuH not speak, for I cannot undeiatand 
them when they wiU talk with me 


PSALM CXXXIX=«^ 

1 Hieie, do foi sliest me utt, an ka inst mo 

2 Ick satt untig staujn ap, so vnest do’t. do foiston&t min togte fon 
fieiense 

8 Ick gong untig ladd, so bast do am me, an sjogst all mui wege 

4 Dann sieb, dni as mjn urd aw man tung, wat do Hioie, ai ades vuest 

5 Do sbafest’t, wat ick faai untig beiieften dubg, an balst dm baujmi 
auwei me 

6 Dat to forstaunnen as me alto wunnerbaur, an alto biicb , ick kon’t a 
begiippe 

7 Wnr sbaU ick banegonge faar dan Geist^ an wirr shall ick banefbjii 
faar dm onlass 7 

8 Faur ick apaujn’e Ham met, so bast do cbrr , maget ik min Bedd aujn’e 
’e Helle, lauck, so bast do oik dnr 

9 Num ickb Mjains Ybnge, an blief bai’t utterst Heef, 

10 So wurd docb din Haujnn me dnr fane, an dm rogt Haujnn me 
bujlle 

11 Sabs ick . de Junke mai me foibamge, so mai\jt’e Nagt ock Ljagt am 
me wese 

12 Dann ock de Junke as ai junk bai de, an’e Nagt Ijogtet as’e Dai, 
Junkliaid as alk as’t Ljagt 

13 Dann do babst min Njiiike aujn dm Magt, do w^arst auwer me aujn 
min Moddeis Liff 

14 Ick tonk de dirrfaar, dat ick wuimeibaarbck maget ban, wuimerbaar 
san din Wanke, an dat eikarmt min Siel wajl 

15. Mm LMise ■vyjam m foistagen faar de, as ick aujn Forburgenbaid 
maget wurd, as ick sbahm wurd dele unner’t Jaid 

16 Din Ugene saobeii me, as ick nocb unbereset was, an alle Dege v^'am 
aujn din Bauck sbrawen, dnr nocb wuide sbaujn an as’r nocli nm auf kiem- 
men was 

17. Aurs borr kostbck san, o Gold, din Togte faar me'^ Hocken grotten 
Some san's ai ^ 


^ From Benrl&en, J)ie Noidfrimscke S^rache^ p. 450 
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IS Sluiu]! iclc’s tollc, HO wuideiis moir wcRO, an Soaslvjaile, Waam ick 
\Molvue woul, l)aii iik iiodi bui de 

10 Acl) CJodd, dai do da OoddluHO amkringo iiia’ini, an da Bkuijdguiigo foix 


mo ^Yl^ive 1110 -^leu 

2t) Ddim ja snake lanloLlick aia do, an dui I'ljndo liawc jam aaiic 
Uisage 

:il Ick liuliH ja, ITieic, da, dm dclndiHO, an dai Ibxtaoii me aw j<iin, dat’s 
jam ujiijn do Ht‘tic 

0?^ iok liahH jam rdgi faai Alwoi dnifaar san’s wiicss kw mo 

2d lioasag me, o Go kl, an erlai* mm llait, pi am me, an eiiar liorrdamig 
ack’i mien 

24 An lauck, wui lek aw" on amgen "Wai ban, an lijdd mo aw do cwigo 
Wai 

Isa util xlix 15 

Ick nail do ai foilajito nocli loiHome As ’t moglick, dal on Modder liarr 
Bjain foijelise kon, dat’s liar ai anwer liaircn Salin oibaimo sluuijr^ An 
wann ’s liam ock foijolisc kolis, so wall ick dock do ai ioijoiiso 

Je)emiah vm, 7-11 

Ell Stanik nnnei’e Hammel wijt sin Tidd , eii Tiirtcldow, en Kiaiiik an on 
Swalken maike jaie Tidd, wann’s niiisser kknie slum , aurs min Eaiijlk wal- 
iilisen Hioies Rogt ki nkkse Hoir maage’m dock sodde We wakso, wa- 
logi as, an kawo jo kilkg Sin aft faai nss*^ San ’t dock Inter Lagne, wat da 
Skiattkeide setto ’ Dann wat kaano’s Ganjds licrc, Jwaiin ’s ukson Hioics 
Uid foibinoie ^ Daiin ja gitse ultcmalo, kiose lajtt an giott, an biose Picstie 
an Piopkete kero en fakken Goldstijnst, an tiaste min Eanjlk anjn jaio 
Enlock, dai’sk kijn agio skan, an sodde Fioksc’ Fickso ^ an dm as dock 
niln Fiek^ 

IlahalJiulh 11 4 

Siek ^ de, dm kakstairig as, ke woit mjn R6 anjn sin Halt kewen, anrs de 
Rogtfjaidigc lawet bai san Lnwc 

J(’bus, Son of Siiach, xui 4-11 

Be Facke det Uniogt an tiotset nock duito, anis de Eimc inaujt liksse an’r 
to toiike. So long as do kam njuttig bast, bruckti de , anis wann do ki moir 
kaast, so let’r de faie Willeit do wat kalist, so tjait’i ma de, an datknmmeit 
liam nint, dat do foidierewst Waimi de nokssig bet, kon’r do fien gecke, an 
smeiet ajtt do, l5wet de faale, det de da beste Urde an sait Flakst ivat 
nokssig an labigt de ijnsen nntig tiaie to Gast bediegkck, dat’r de am dat 
Dm kiajngt, an tolest aiiwei de spotet An wann’r din Nnjd ock sjogt, let’r 
de dock fare, an sknddet dat Haad anwer de Biiifaar sie to, dat dm Ijnfn- 
jlkgkaid de ai kediegt an anjn unlock kiajngt. 

Jews, Son of Siiacli, xx 4. 

Hiikm Geivalt dwet axijn’t Rogt, ke as allickso as en Hoknaister, diir en 
Jiimfcr skcinnt, dni’i bewaie skanjl. 

Jesus, Son of SitacJi, xxi 9 

De, ckiT sin Hnss baggd ma anser Fanjlkens Gaiijd, ke sommelt Stiene to 
sm Gieef 

Jesus, Son of SuaeJi, xxxv 5 

Fob Semie lajtten, dat as de logte Goddskjnst, (kn nksen Hieic bekageta 
an apkiijllen Unrogt to diiliggen, dat as en logt Foismiigmgs-oier. 
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1 John 1 8, 9 

Hoit Tre sedde, we liawe nan Seiine, so loifaue we uss sellew, an’ e lYjard 
as ai dujn uss Ains iioir we ulis Seime bekanne, &o as Govld txau an logt- 
oidig cUt’r nss cU Senne tojeit, an iiemgt nss fon all Undoged 

* Reiclation m 11 

Hnjll, wat do liahst, dat niennnen dm Krolm danii ick kam 

baU 

Leiituiis xix. 11-13 

d am shan ai stele, nocli Ijaage, untig falsli liundle, de lime ma de Anseie Do 
slialit ai faisk sweie an Gods* Nome wordnUige, do skaht dan Naiste mjn 
Uniogt dujn, nocli liam berime De Dadujnnei sbalit sm Lujn ai tobaiig 
liujUe to am Mjainem 

Xnmhers n 24-26 

Uhi>en Hie)es Sagen 

Ulisen Hieie sagen de an bewca* de, iiiisen ^eie lajt sin Onlass Ijogte 
auwei de, an de gnalisig, de Hieie lett sin Onlufts auwei de, an jtw de 
Fielise 

Rente) onomy 18-20 

Rogteie an ^Vnitmann slialit de sette, dat’s dat Fanjlkiogte maeniogtfjaidig 
Rogt Do sbdlit datRogt ai biee, an mjn Peison aujn&ijn, iiutig Gaa-^\e name , 
daim Foiilninge mage da Wilisse blinn, an foikieie da Hogiljardiges Sage 
Wat logt as, dui slialit tftei j-^ge, dat do lawe mahst 

Rente} onomy xix 18-21 

An da Rogteie slian wajl ctterfoisbo An wann de falslie Tjoge en falsli 
Tjogmss ijn san Bianser anflaid liet, so sban’m bam dujn, as be san Bianser 
to dnbggen togt, dat do de Foie fon de wagdabst, dat da anseie dat bieie, an 
ai moil sock anig Stoge faainame to dnbggen imner de Dm Uiig shall bam 
ki sbimige Siel am Siel, Ubg am Ubg, Tans am Taas, Haujnn am Hanjmi, 
Faujtt am Faiijtt 

Psalm XIX 2 

De lime Dai sait’t de ansere, an jo ilm Nagt mageft jo aiiser bekannd 

Psalm xc 10 

Ubs Lawent waret sowentig Iln, an wann’t bncb kamt, so san’t tacbentig 
Ibi, an wann’t kostbck walm bet, so bet ’t Mante an Aibed wabn, dann dat 
fart bastig bane, as flncben we dnrion. 

Psalm cxxYi 5 , G 

Da, cbiT ma Tnre saie, woide ma Fiaude banigen Ja gnnge bane an galle 
na diege adel Sajd, an kame ina Fiande, an bimge jke Hocke. 

2 The North Ft isian Language, 

Honwajl ubsen noidbasbe Spiajke m so mdiick as, as de bncb^nsbe an 
anser moir nttbillet Spiajke, so bet’i docb XJttdiucke an Wijmimge nog, am 
anseie sin Togte dotbck matodielen, waim’m ’s man to binekenan idgt anjnto- 
wijmien foistont Dat anrs en Timg, dni bam oiler to Sbraftspiajke bawet 
bet, Biak faar sock Hide bewe manjt, din anwetsannbck Ijnstande an 
Begiippe betiekne, as lagt mtosieen Hai ’r en nttbiat Sin ait- an Baiikewasen 
bajd an fanitset, so wuid r’ ock nog Sbndd bnUen bewe ma ansei nttbillet 
Sprajke, as ma de dansbe, ■^usbe, boHanjnsbe an ajngelsbe, dnr no altemale 
faale nidrickcre san. 

T % 
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Jn KniMi 

Altliough our North Fiisiau hpocdi in not so wouVricli as the High Hutch 
and othex inoic dcvelopod Liiiguag<'s, so has it, ncvcUholess, cxpicssioiis and 
wendings (tiuns) enough, one’s thought dt'arly to connnunnatc to otheis, 
when one uudoihtands how to use and apply it nghtlv. That othoiwse a 
longue, which has not laisod itsdt to a wiittcn language, must have a want 
orsuch woids as hetoken suinw-st'usual objools and conceptions is light to see 
Had it possessed and continued, a wide-spx cad and wuttcu hook-inattei, so 
uould it have had a pi ogi css like moi o-dc\ eloped language's, as the Hanish, 
the Gorman, the lIolLuidish, which a,xe now, altogethei , much woul-nchci 

“I lieu) iJiee S2)eal of a hetier land ” 

1 

Ho snakest so^ufting fon’t bahscie Laujnn, 

An saist, dat Aiken as lockhck diri<iupi , 

Hnr Icon ja memmen Seiino moii dujn, 

An wat kolm’t biese so gaujd ock dm fujn 
As’t dirr, uuii’e Sann bestandig nuin shiiit, 

Wnr’t oiler hagelt an snait xmtig niiiit 
Ai dm, ai diir, min Bjm'n’ 

3 

As’t dm, wm de fahsiede ralmbiihin gi ait, 

An Mcinnabinjd anwci’t hiel Fajl spiat lait, 

Untig madde da Laiynne aujn’t spagelnd lieof, 

\Vm Rause apuagso aw aikens Gioef, 

An salten Fogle ma dat stjulhgst Blai 
Bia]dde, an sjunge an llio lunbiu*^ 

Ai dm, m dm, mm Bjaiii ' 

3 

As’t widd tobahg aujn en Tidd so fici% 

Will ollei memmen en Lass dai siei ^ 

Wm’e Hcmaiit shhid aujn’e junlcest Nagt, 

An ma da Riibine foiihned sm Ljagt, 

Wm Paile glame aw de koialhie Stiaujn 
As’t dux, hew Muddei, dat bahseie Laujnn*^ 

Ax dm, m. dm, mm Bjain ’ 

4 

Nijn Uhg het’t sajn, man hewe Hung , 

Nijn Uhl hierd do frauheke Jubelshmng, 

Nan Hiulmx malet de so smuck en Wiall, 

Hiir as nan Huhss nijn Eauss aixwexaU, 

Hnr olimet nijn Tidd aw dat ewig Heef, 

Hann hay ante da Staiie an jantegge’t Gieef, 

Dm as’t, dm as’t, min Bjarn 1 

The JSnglish Ongnial 

1 . 

I hear thee speak of a better land, 

Thou oaU’&t its childien a happy band, 

Mother, oh I xvhere is that ladiant shore ^ 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no moie ? 
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Is it ^lieie the flower of the oiange blows, 

And the flie-flies dance in the inyitle houghs'? 

Not theie, not theie, my child ^ 

2 

Is it wheie the feathery pahn-tiees use, 

And the date grows iipe imdei sunny sines 
Oi midst the gieen islands of glitteiing seas, 
Wheie fiagiant foiests j>eifume the bieeze, 

And stiange biight birds on then staiiy wings 
Bear the iich hues of all glorious things ^ 

Not theie, not theie, my cliild ’ 

3 

Is it far away in some region old, 

Wheie the iiveis wander o’er sands of gold, 

And the burning rays of the laby slune, 

And the diamond lights up the secict nniie. 

And the peail gleams foith fiom the coial stiand '? 
Is it tlieie, sweet motliei, that better land ^ 

Not theie, not theie, my child ’ * 

4 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy 
Eai hath not lieaid its deej) songs of joy ’ 

Di earns cannot pic tine a world so fan ' 

Sorrow and death may not enter there, 

Time may not bieathe on its faultless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb 
It IS there, it is there, my child ’ 


The followiDg is fi'om Camerer, and, nexfc to the short 
sample by which it is followed, and a few others, it is the oldest 
specimen of North Frisian. 

jSo/if/ for a Wedding, 


We sen lijir to en biullep, 
Hjir mut we uk wat sjung , 
Up sok guidt fLeugeddaogen, 
Ba mut et lustig gung 
Hoera’ Hoera^ Hoeia’ 


Bi ’t sjungen hjeid to diinken, 
Aik heed bud’ slimk en siiiaok, 
En hjn es wat djer keulked ’ 
Bit es en foarskel saok 
Hoera’ enz 

3 

We nem da bi mis glassen, 

En leet uus hoi’ gefaol 
Bogt dugtig lens to drinken 
Uus Bnd en Bndmans skaol 
Hoeia’ enz. 


1 . 

We are here to a weddmg, 

Here must we eke somewhat sing , 
Upon such a made ( gai t) hohday, 
There must it meiiy go 
Him ah ’ him ah ’ huiiali ’ 

There must it meiiy go 

2 . 

By singing belongs clnnlcnig, 

Each head becomes sleek and smug, 
In lieie is what .... 

This is a capital affan. 

Hull ah, &c. 

3 

We mm (tale) then by our glasses, 
And let us heaitily 
Right well at once drmk 
Oim biide and bridegroom’s iiealtli 
Hun ah, &e 
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Ill 1452, tlie following inscription was found on a font at 
Busmn. 

The OiKfuial 

Disbc iiiiicn dope do liavo wi tlioii cwigoii ontlionkon mage lete, da scliolleii 
osse beiiiio in la cssent waide 


Tuoit^lation hif Clemons ntlo the picsent Fi isian of Amwm 
Tlias liiir dip di lia \\i tun ewagen mitlionken iiiago Icat, llieai skell us 
biainer uii Li absent wuid 

FmjliAi 

Tins liero dip have we as an eveilastnig lemomhiance let make, tlieic shall 
oiu banns m chiistoncd be 


The TFooe? fioni Holstein 


Dial Kam cii skep bi Sudhoi Sjoe 
Me, til jiing fiiiGis Oil di Hot 
Hokken vuai di loideoist*^ 

Dit viai Peter Dothgiim 
ITud saat In sili spool on , 

Fuar Hemierk Jei ken’s duui ? 
Hokken kain to duur 
Mairike sallef 

Me kiuk en bekker on di jen huiidli, 
En guide iing am di udhei hundli 
Ju iioodlught horn en sin hmghst in, 
Dod di hingbt haaver mid Petei iviin 
Toonkli Gott fuai des gud dei 
A 1 di bnd end biidmaaner of ■\vei, 
Butoltei Mam en Petei alliming^ 

Ju look horn un to kest 
En mldli horn nimmei mnai mest 


Theie came a ship by the South Sea, 
With tliice young v ooeis on the Hood , 
Who was the fiibt 
That was Petei Ilothgiun 
Wlieie set he Ins tiacks*^ 

Foi Henneik Jei ken’s duoi 
Who came to door 
Maiy-kin hciself, 

Clock and beaker in one hand, 

A gold ling on the othei hand 
She pressed him and his lioiso in 
Gave the hoise oats and Petei wine. 
Thank God foi this good day ' 

All biides and biidesmen out of way ' 
Except Maiy and Petei alone 
She locked him up in her box, 

And iievei would miss him moie 


Fiibuoi 

En Faamcl oon Eidum lisei liei foilaavet, mod en jungen Moan, en hem 
taasvffiiet, clat’s lei taa en Stun voide vil, es en voide en oein Moans Vof 
Dll jiinge Moan toileet hem sev her Tiauhseid, en giiig taa Sseie Man sm 
Faamel foigasit hem bal, en nom moit oeie Freiere em Nagtem, en forlaavet 
hei iaahast med en Stagtei foan Keitiim Do Biellupsdjei vord bestemt, en 
de Tog 01 duet hem mod sen Foimoan foiset, seve Ysei foan Eidum taa Keitmn 
Dei kominens oneivegens en ml Yof oontmoit, en det es en hun Foitiken for 
en Biseid Man ju sse “ Eidmnbonne, Keitmnbonne, jeinge Brseid es en Hex ’ 
JEeigeihk en foibitteit svaaat de Fonnoan “Es yys Biaaid en Hex, denn 
vil ik, det VI hei altaamoal dealsunken, en vjMder epvaxten es giae Stnne ” 
Es hu even de Uurde sseid hjei, saank det hnle Selskab med Biieid en 
Biedgom deal oone Giynn, ex vaxet vyddei hulv ep es gia3 Stune Foi ei 
mennmg Jn heves hjem nog visset es giot Stnne, tveer en tveei seve Sid bei 
enooer med de Foimoan oone Spesse Je ston taa ’d Norden foan Tmnum, 
ei vid foant ml Thmghuged, en taa en Eiinneiing em jo Beigevenhseid voin 
seve sid bei det Hiiged tan lait timn Huge epsmemi, der ’s Buudejartshuge 
namden 

* Prom Allen, FetBanslce Sjprogs Histone i Heitiigdommet Sksvuj, ellei Synderjylland. 
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The same in the Danish oj the dutnct 

En Pig’ 1 Eicliim liaj foiloTret sse m£e en ong Kael aa SYonenaa, te Limfeii 
skulcl te Stem, end liun skiild, blyY\' en A’ens Kuen Den ongg Kael ti oj no 
godt aa iirnd aa diow tilsoes Men de vai mt Icengg inden te Pig’ foigkieint liain 
aa towoinNat senior andei Fneres Besceg aa foiloA-ret sse tesist mse en Slavler 
fia Iieitnm M Daw, te se BioUop sladd staae, yaar bestemt, aa le Binjsksii 
saat s^e i Gaang fra Eidnm, te Iveitmn mae 93 Anfoiei 1 ae Sinds Saa koin de da 
midei vej semoi en gainmel Kiien aa de betyei mt nowei Godt for en Biiij Men 
liim ojt aa so “ Eidiimbyndei, Keitnmbjndci, Jei Binj se ’en Hex ’ ” No blow 
se Anfoiei ajigele aa gall 1 se Hoj aa STcur aa so “ Ja lirmnei toi Biiij vaai en 
Hex, saa yild se onnsk, te ti Oil saank 1 oe Joid aa gioj Oil ball op ssgjeii soni 
giaae Steen ” Alleisaasnai baj ban saaj cli Old, indcnse beel Selskob ind 3 saint 

Biiij aa as Biogoni saank neei 1 se Joid aa gi 6 ]) ball oj) regjen soni giaao 
Steen Eniio foi intmanne Aai sm Mdst di aa vis di fein stoi Steen, to oni to 
ve ^ Si a senaen nise se Anfdiei 1 se Spidb Di stod Xoien foi Tinniim, int 
laant fia den gammel Tliingpold, aa foi aa boys bva de ske de Gaang, \aa 
der ye se Si a ^ Hy opsmedt to sniaa Bjeiie sum cli kaaldt se Bivjbhiihij 

Liteiai If Danish 

En Pige 1 Eidnin bayde foiloyet sig med en mig Kail og SYOieii paa, at bun 
foi skiilde bbye til Steen, end bun skulde bbre en Andens Konc Den iingc 
Kail tiocde nu godt paa bende og diog tilsoes Men det ^aiede ikke Iccn^i^e, 
inden Pigen foiglemte bam og tog om Katten imod andie Fiieies Besog og 
loilovede sig tdsidtot med en Slagtei fia Keitiun Dagen, da Biylliipet skulde 
staae, vai bestemt, og Biiideskaien satfce sig 1 Gang ha Eidmn til Keitum med 
^Intoicren 1 Sindsen Saa kom de da undeivcis imode med en gammel Kone og 
det betydei ildie iioget Godt foi en Bind Men bun yaabte og sagde “ Eidmn- 
bondei, Keitmnbonder, jor Bind ei en Hex ’ ” Nu blev Anloieien angeilig 
og gal 1 Hoyedet og svoi og sagde “Ja Ims yor Bind ysir en Hex, 
saa Tilde jeg onske, at ti AUe saiJc 1 Joiden og gioede balvt op igien 
soni giaao Steen ” Aldiigsaasnait bayde ban sagt de Old, inden det bele 
Selskab med saint Biuden og Biiidgommen sank ned 1 Joiden og gioedc balvt 
op igjen som giaae Steen Endnu foi ikke mange Aar siden vidste de at vise 
de fern stoie Steen, to og to yed Siden af bmanden mod Anfoieicn 1 Simlsen 
De stode Noiden foi Tmum, ikke langt fta den gamle Tlnngpold, og foi at 
Imske, livad der skeede den Gang, yai der yed Siden af Hojen opkastet to 
smaa Bjeige, som de kaldte Bnidslaihoici iie 

In English 

A maiden m Eidiun was engaged to a j^oung man, and bad sn 0111 that she 
sboiild be tinned to stone befoie she should become anybody ebe’s vale The 
young man belieyed her, and went to sea But it was not long beloie the 
maiden foi got him, and icceived by mgbt another loyei’s lusits, and engaged 
beiself at last with a butcher fioin Keitmn The day on wlucb the wedding 
should take place was fixed, and the biidal procession staitcd horn Eidiiiii to 
Keitum, with its leadei m fiont They met on then way witli an old woman 
— and that betokens no good for a bride And she ciied out, Eidum people ’ 
Keitum people ' — your bride is a witch ’ ” Then the leadci giew aiigijg and 
mad ui her bead, and answered and said, Aye, if oui biide is a y itch, I wish 
we may sink ni the earth, and all glow uj) agam like grey stones ’ ” As soon 
as she bad said the woids, tlie whole company, along wntb tlie bude and biide- 
groom, sank in the eattli, and giew half up agam as giey stones And nowh till 
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witliiii a fow years ngo, one could see five great stones, t^vo and t'wo on each 
side, and tlio Icadei in fiont They stood noitli of Tiimum, not fai horn tlio old 
Thingfold , and, in Older to lomemlici wliai liapixoicd at that time, iheic was 
thioiMi up, by the side of the nioinid, two small hills, which they called I3iu- 


ilebJuneJioie}! 


F) iHian 

DanibJi 

Be m<u <h, 

leg clhker Dig, 

Wol di haa ^ 

Vil Dig ha^o’ 

Mt'isi dll mi 

Elskei Du niig 

Skeclt mo fan. 

Skal Du mig faa 

Wedt till ok 

Vil dn ilvke 

Feist nil dagh ^ 

Ftest img dog ’ 

Med on Week 

]\Iidt 1 Ugen 

Haa wat Lagh. 

Have voit Lag 

Man kjoiist su 

Men can Du sigo 

ATatik ]iV'> 

livad Jig hcddei 

Da best liii, 

Da ei Du fii. 

Best mi q[uit 

El inig qvit 

Delkng skell ik binu, 

Ickg skal jog biyggc. 

Miaien skel ik baak, 

Imoigeii skal jeg bage, 


Aiuimaien wel ili Biollep maak Oveimoigen vil jeg Biyllnp holdc 

In Entfhsh 
I lilic you. 

Will have thee ’ 

Lilcest tlionano 
Shalt me have 
Wilt thou not'’ 

Fix me day ’ 

Mid in week , 

Have 0111 law 
But keiinest thou, 

Whatlhight*^ 

Then beest fiee 
Becst me -quit 
To-day shall I brew, 

To-moiiow shall bake, 

Bay-aftei-to-moiiow will I bridal make 

This seems to belong to the well-known nursei’y tale of Eum- 
pelstilksken. There is, however, no prose context. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

GEBMAK OEIGISr, ETC. — INTEENAL EVIDENCE. — ANGLO-SAXON, OB 
OLD SAXON, ELEMENTS IN THE EXISTING DIALECTS OF NOETH- 
EEN GEEMANY. 

§ 118 . Such are the chief details of the Old Saxon, and the 
Frisian, the two forms of speech with which the language of 
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the Angles, or the Anglo-Saxon as it was spoken in Germany, 
was most especially connected It was akin to the German lan- 
guages in general However, to the two dialects in question, 
it was more closely allied than to any others The difference in 
their external history has, no doubt, already presented itself to 
tlie reader. The Frisian, though preserved in fragments only, 
is still preserved to the present day. The Old Saxon, on 
the other hand, is extinct. Throughout the whole length and 
breadth of its 'original area, it is left without any clear and 
definite representative. 

The present dialects of Hanover and Holstein, are other than 
Angle m origin , and, in like manner, the present dialects of 
Westphalia are other than Old Saxon. This means that the 
modern Westphalian is not lineally descended finni the ancient.*" 
On the contrary, it has been introduced from elsewhere ; has 
encroached upon the Saxon , has displaced and supeiseded it 

§ 119 The remote ancestois of those Westphalians who, at 
the present time, speak a Platt- Deutsch dialect, spoke Old Saxon. 
The remote ancestors of those Hanoverians who do the same, 
spoke xin^Zo-Saxon. Biow far has the adoption of the present 
form of speech been imperfect , or (changing the expression), 
how far do traces of the older langniage show themselves, through 
the newer? Have any of the dialects, or sub-dialects, of West 
phalia and Hanover Saxon characteristics ? 

The answer is anything but plain. It is easy enough to 
find sounds, words, and inflections which are common to the 
present dialects of Westphalia, Hanover, or Holstein, and those 
of Great Britain ; easy, too, to find certain Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon forms which, though non-existing in the present 
English, are anything but uncommon in the provincial parts of 
Germany, This, however, is not enough In order to make 
them Angle, or Old Saxon, they must be shown to be strange 
to all the other divisions and sub- divisions of the German 
tongue * and, even then, the evidence, though satisfactory, can 
scarcely be considered as conclusive ; inasmucli as the forms in 
question may have had an independent origin — possibly one 
subsequent to the times of the Angle invasions. 

§120. As opposed to the ordinary High German of litera- 
ture, the dialects of Westphalia, &c., say he for ev, wi for 'irfr, 
it for ea, and the like. The Dutch of Holland, however does 
the same, and so do many of the common Platt-Deutsch dialects 
of the Rhine. 
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§ 121 Of tlio following specimens, tlie first two are from tlie 
parts winch have supplied us wibli the most definite examples 
of the Old Saxon — the paits about Frekkenhorst, Wareiiclorf, 
and Essen . the third being fiom the valley of the Lower Dieniel, 
where the Saxon and Fiank areas met. 

( 1 ) 

F}om the neiyhlmuhood of Ficllenhoist 
Wu Jans Sch) oJutmj) NaeJitens loevei ^ne Bjiele qvamm 

1 

Laiw’ Haar, laiw’ Haai, so Witz’ clocli as ’ ” 

Jans Sclnokami) was iit ’t Waatslms Igiiomon, 

AVo lie air Naclit satt Las tcLisz 
He liaire Djoaist Ijooi fiif of sasz, 

Auk woE eu Halfkeii te \jiel sik njiiemeii. 

2 

■\Voll qiiamm lie up ’cn locliteii Patt , 

Et blitzt’ un giiimmelcl, do Wind do liuulde, 

He E;]eejen gaut, de Wag was glatt , 

Wu faken stjoaie Jans iip’t Gatt’ 

He giabbido sik Wjici up un iiinuldo, 

3 

Un socli met H.imio, Foot’ im Stok 
Djoer Pjicke, ICjicgoii, Busk’ un Biakcii 
Den iiclit’sten Patt, dat laclito Jjok 
So quaiiim lie gluLbk bas an’n Hok, 

Wo loevei d’ Bjieke laigen Stakeii 

4 

Daip was lie Bjiek’, dat Scliemm was sclimol 
Do fjoai em ’t Giuggebi djoei de Bollen 
“ Laiw’ Haai, laiw’ Haai, ok blitz’ no ’n Mol ’ 

0 loclit’ nil as met n Wjeeiioclitstiol ^ ” 

Laiw’ Haar de dai ’t em te GefoEen 

5 . 

De ganze Luclit stait nu in Glot 

Jans suubt ’et Scliemm diclit fjoei stik liggen, 

WEI just d’lup setten siinen Pot 
Do wat ’t pakduiister — Fjoei Unmdt 
Faiik li’ an te giunen im te spiggen 

0 

He ijiept up t’ Gatt no ’t Odever lien 
“ Laiw’ Haar, no ’n Mol ’ ” — ^De lot sik bidden. 

Gau grabbelt Jans met Fodt’ un Hann’ , 

Van ’t Sebemmken gup lie ’t ene Enn’, 

Un rjiepet loevex de Bjiek’ bestiidden 
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English 

How John Sch) oltcim]), at night, got over the heth 
1 

“ Deal Lord, deai Loid ’ liow it lightens ’ ” 

Jack Scluokamp was come fiom the iim 
Wiieie he all night sat the last , 

He had timst foi five oi six, 

But he would take a half-glass too ranch 
2 

Well came he np the nght iiath 

It hglitened and thundeied, the wind did honl , 

The lain gushed , the way was shppeiy. 

How often fell Jack on lus hack side ’ 

He scrambled up again, and growled, 

3 

And sought with hands, foot, and stick, 

Tliioiigh leek, bush and biake, 

The lightest path, the light gap 
So came he luckily to the yard 
Where oyei the beck lay stakes 

4 

Deep was the beck the budge was naiiow 
Flight went oyei him thiough the 
“Deal God, dear God' hghten once more ’ 

Oh, light me with a lightnmg-iiash ’ ” 

The deal God did as he wanted 

5 

The whole hft stands now m a glow 
Jack saw the budge before lum lay, 

Will just there up set his foot. 

Then was it pitch dark For fear 
He began to gim and to spit 

0 

He crept backwards to the bank , 

“ Dear God * once more ” The xnayer was heard 
Quick grabs Jack yitli foot and hands, 

Of the budge he gripes the one end, 

And gets oyer the beck cock-horse 


(^) 


Fiom Waiendorf 
De Ntuhtigall un de Bhnnei slange, 

Et was eiHol ’ne nachtigall un ’no blinneislange, de hadden beide men en 
auge, un liaweden tehaupe nr en bus lange tied in fnaden un yeidiag Emoles 
woere de nachtigall na en fidnd te gaste biaet, un se sia to de blinneislange : 
Ik sum da to gaste biaet, un mag nii met en auge da nich gaern saien laten , 
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SI docli so giict im Icne mi ’t tlino daion, ik biong ot di ,]ia mitaion ivi ” Un 
do Lliniiorslaiigo daict ut gafallikoit — -Aber an don anncrii dag da do nachti- 
gall mi lilts gaamm, gctbU’t ler so gnct, dat so twee angeii innen koppo liaddo 
im dat se na beidon sion kikeii konn, dat sc dc aimo blinnciblango dat len’dc 
auge mcli wier giciicn woll Dii siade dc blmneislangc, sc well sc appat wol 
wior laigcn. “ Ga men,” si ado dc naclitigall, ‘‘ un sok nial ” 

“ Ik bane inm nest op duosc linnc, 

So liaiigo, so liango, so liaugc, 

D<i west du t dm bawo mi linncii ” 

Sie do tied liawed alio naclitigallen twee aiigcn, nn alio blinnorslangon kiciine 
augoii Aber wo de naclitigall laci nest baiict, da nixcnot sige in don busk ’ne 
blinneislangc, im so sogg allticd deiup te la upon nn will laom liggciid looker 
in de aiei bnoien nn se ntsiipen 

Smjlish 

The Niglitimjnh and the Bhnduoim 

Once upon a tune, the nightmgale and the blindwoim liad each but one eye 
apiece, and they hved together in one house foi a long while in peace and con- 
cord. At last, the mghtmgale was invited to a feast by a fiiend She said to 
the bhndwonn, “ I am invited to a feast, and I don’t like to go with one eye , 
be so good and lend me yoiiis, and I will bung it yon back in the inoinmg 
and the bhndwoim did so out of pohteness The next day, when the nightin- 
gale came home, she was so pleased at having two eyes in hoi head, and being 
able to see on both sides, that she would not give back to the pool blind woi in 
the boil owed eye. Then the blmdworm said he would get it back again 
“ Try,” said the mghtmgale, — 

“ I have my nest on the hnden-tice, 

So high, so Ingh, so high, 

Yon will not find it ” 

Since that time all nightingales have had two eyes, and all bhndwoims none 
But when the nightingales build then nest, a blindiioim hves in the bush, and 
it always stiives to chmb up and boie a hole in its enemy’s eggs and suck them 

( 8 ) 

F) om the Valley of the JDie^nel 

Siiss wass de Sfcadt Giesmer viel gidttei osse jetzunder Da hiet se enmal 
enen Krieg chat mied viellen Heron, de wollen se utbrennen Se keincn mied 
erren Luen xm nammen de gantze Feldmaik m, nn hecliton sick loii de 
Dare, de to emacht voien, nn uemme de Mure, un leten nemes nt noch in Se 
hadden auk de Bogge van der Wiede elanget, un de Swine hadden se wieg 
ednewwen, nn alles Veh, dat xdrr den Heren geit Dat gantze Feld hadden se 
afemaggett, nn stieggeden de Fiiicht mied den Gulen Un est ndren se 
kaiwsch Se slacliteden dat Veh, nn wollen mx angeies eten, osse Fleescli, un 
Smalt, im AVoiste, nn Braen, un Zalat deibi Awer osse alles veiterd wass, 
de hadden, de viellen Lue v5ir der Stadt mx men to etene Nil wasset in der 
Stadt awer aiik nie bietter . Se massden diinne Hunger hen, un wussclen me 
meir, wovan lewwen solden. Da wass menker, de die Kohdeile eliat liadde, im 
hadde nu kien enziges men Den Supen massden se diinne kaken, un Fleesch 
hadden se gar me meir. 

Da siet se van beiden Parthiggen eens eworen, se wollen twe Mann, enen ut 
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dem, Lager, den angeien xit der Stadt, mied enanger woerpeln laten, im seen 
we den lioigesten Wnorj) diedde De AYudipelei utem Lagei smeit sie^^wren- 
teine Da kiieclide de, denn se fit der Stadt eschicked hadden, en gianten 
ScLn-eckten He veifalir siek, im daclide lee, iet\\oie alles veilaren AT\er 
snnsteii massde lie doecli auk, un smeit— acliteine ’ Un da laclieden de Buoi- 
gei van Geismei de giauten Hense ut, daiumme, dat de Dickedoeis massden 
inager afgalin, un laten de Stadt nned Fiiedden Dem Buoiger awer, de so 
gad ^’voerpeln konnde, had se m der Stadt en Teken esat up den Thaaen, bj 
dem lie e\^ 03 ipelt iiadde Se had die giaute Stene utehagget, osse de "Wnor- 
pel siet, un had se ehegt up de ungeiste Mme vannen Thaien, un darup siet 
e^Mest to seene achtem Augen De alien Lue, de nan liewwet, had den Tha- 
ien un de Wuoipele, de damp woien, nau eseen, un daavan hied de Thaien 
eheiten De Wiioij^^ltliaren 

English 

Once, the to-vm Geismer was much gi eater than it is now Then, upon 
a time, they had a wai amongst many of the heidsmen who wanted to bum it 
down They came with then people, and took possession of the whole com- 
mon, and laid themselves befoie the gates, which were put to, and about the 
walls, and let no one either out or in They had also got the cows out of the 
meadow, and the s'^wiie they had diiven away, and all the cattle that goes 
before the heidsmen The vhole field thej^ mowed down, and stieiied the 
fiuit befoie then beasts At first the}" weie pioud They slaughtered the 
cattle, and would eat nothnig but flesh, and sausages, and loast meat, salad 
with it But when all vas used up, and many peoxile befoie the town had 
notlnng moie to eat, it was no better m the town they must theiem sufler 
Inuiger, and wust not wheiefiom they should hve Theie w"ere many who 
had had three cows, and had now" not one They had to boil them bioth thm, 
and flesh they had not at all 

Then they agieed betw^een the tw"0 parties that they should choose tw"o men, 
one out of the camp and the other out of the town, and that tiiey should throw 
dice against one anothei, to see wLo could make tlie highest thiow" The 
thiower from the camp threw seventeen Then shiieked out the man who was 
sent horn the towui a great shiiek he went wuld, and thought alieady tliat all 
w"as lost Howevei, tlirow he must, neveitheless and he thiew" — eighteen^ 
Then the burghers of Geismer, that the . . must go aw^ay 

hungry, and left the city in peace To the buigher who had throwm so w"ell, 
they have -put a sign on the tower wheie he made his thiow They had thiee 
gieat stones cut as if they w"eie dice, and had them laid upon the topmost 
wall of the tow^er, and theie aie to be seen theie eighteen eyes The old peo]ile 
•who aie still ahve have seen the towei, and the dice winch w^ere on the top of 
it, theiefoie, w’e have called the tow^ei Wuoypeltharen 

§ 122. The two forms that have the best claim to be con- 
sidered as Saxon, are (1) the Dual Pronoun ; and (2), the 
Plural in -A In the following extracts, we find examples of both. 

( 1 ) 

Pay ts ahout Minden 
U|) den Baigen, up der Au 
Biaihc^ Blamnen helle, 

Un de Haven klor un blau 
Faivt del Angerquelle 
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In Fiiujlu^h 

ITp ilio lull, up llic moadow, 

lUow blight (luueis , # 

Aiul iho Hoavc'U, clcju and blm\ 

Ooloiusiiiu .... Angoi spun 


(^2) 

The Lippe 

Jlo Vapou ini d<‘ Iluiuio, 

Veulciuif*/. or Biaud mot dcii jMuuuo 
In hhujJn^li 
Tlio xmisoii and the hen 
Eaxn thou bread with the mouth 

h‘n 

Parts alnnii Pinteln 
Wi lvt)hu^ et inch liovcn 
Wi hebb(?^ schoii Haicn 
Dei mo/^^ wi veiehicn 
\Vi koliiii inch verdi<igeii, 

Dat dll us Muitt fegen 
Wi wilh de inch weiiitui 

* * 5}: * 

Wi stall/ asso Eikeii, 

* * * * 

Wi koinme*/ met Ilacken 
Fagtibh 

We can it not bcai 
We have alicady loids 
Whom u c must hoiioui 
We can nut bcai 
That thou shalt sweep us 
Wo vill not defend you, 

* * * ^ 

Wo stand as oaks 
* * * * 

We come witli hooks 

(4) 

Parts about Bielefeld 
Martms-Lied 

Sunne Mai tin, hilges Mann, 

Dei us wat vcitellen kann 
Van U})peln tin van Biern, 

Dei Niote fall^ van der Miein 
Siet sou gout un giewet us wat^ 
Lat’t us inch to lange stan ’ 

Wi mioVt na *n Husken fodder gan 
Van Iner batt na Kaolen 
D§. mioi’i wi auk kiajolen, 

Dn Kaolen es nd fai’en. 
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Kaolen es ’n sclione Stacit, 

Sclione Jimgfei, giuwet us wat ^ 

Giewet us ’n Wtken Kouken ^ 

I) aim kion vn iia liellei loupen 
Giewet us ’u bietteu Sommeikiut * 

Touken Jar es Liesebatt cle Biut 
Ehijllhll 

Mcutinmns Song 
Saint Maitm lioly man, 

"Wlio can tell us sometliing 
Of apples and jpeais 
The nuts fall fiom the walls 
Be so good, and give us something 
Let us not too long stand ’ 

We must go home afoot 
Fiom heie to Cologne , 

Theie must wo also caiol 

And Cologne is far 

Cologne IS a fine city 

Fan young woman, give us something , 

Give us a bit of cake 
That V e may bettei shout 
Give us a bit of salad 
Tins yeai is Elizabeth the biide 
( 5 ) ^ 

Pen ts ahoiit HililesJieim 

1 . 

Wi komei woll vor eines iiken IManns Door, 

Tau dussen Mai ten- Abend ’ 

Wi wunscheif dem Heeien emen goldenen Disch, 

’N gebiatenen Fisch, 

’N Glas mit Wien, 

Dat sail des Heeien Maliltiet sien, 

Tau dussen Maiten- Abend 
2 

Wi wunsche? dei Fiuen ’n goldenen Wagen 
Mit Silber beschlagen. 

Dim sail SI den spazieien fahien, 

Tau dussen Maiten- Abend 
3 

Wi hebbe^ ’ne Jungfer geschooien, 

Von Gold un Silbei ’ne krone. 

Dei Kione dei is saa wiet un bieit, 

Bedecket dei leiwe Clinstenlieit 
Bedecket dat Kiuut im giune Glass, 

Dat Gott, del Heere, eischafien hat 
Tau Dussei Mai ten- Abend 

English. 

1 

We come well before a nch man’s door, 

On tins Martin’s eve. 


I 
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We Tvish foi tlie mastei a golden dish , 

A loast fisli, 

A glass of wine, 

Tliat siiall be tlie master s meal, 

On tins Maitm’s e\ e 
2 

We "wisli tlie lady a golden waggon, 

With silvei coveied 
Tlieiem shall she go to walk 

On this Saint Maitm’s eve 
3 

We have foi the maiden wneathed 
Of gold and silvei a ciown 
The Clown is so vnde and broad 

Coveis the deal Chnstendom 
Covers the heib and gieen glass 
That God, the Loid, has slept 

On this Saint Maitm’s eve 

( 6 ) 

The Louer Diemel 

Da sief ree de Buffen, de Stangeii, de Piangen , 
Se konmiet nn wnllt de Schandaimen nphangen 
Se stal'J mn’em Gliedde, de Scheten mi Aim, 
Dat jief ’ne Geslnchte dat Goed siek oibaim 

Enghbli 

Tlieie are leady the clubs, the poles, the vhips , 
They come and will the gens d aimes up -hang 
Tliey stand m a low, the guns on then aim, 
That gives a tale — God have meicy ’ 

P) 

Pai ts about Munster 
Vat kiekt us de Stamkes so hondlick an, 

0 Moder, wat hav ik di laiv ’ 

O saih, vra se spielei un lachei us an, 

0 Moder, &g 

English 

Why look the stais so friendly on us ^ 

0 mother, how I love thee ^ 

Oh, see how they play and laugh on us ^ 

0 mother, &:c 

(B) 

Parts about Gronenberg 

Dann seggY se verdretlick de kopp dot us weh,’ 
De Eene will koffe, de annie wull Thee 
Se segget, se grmen urn us bie der Nacht, 

Dat smd Fameltuten dat hewt se bedacht 
English 

Then say they affectedly, oui head aches 
The one will CQftee, tlie otlier tea 
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Ot iilenhatje 

Diene Aagen Sint briuin nn kialle, 

Un cln eisst et wol nicb, mien Kind ’ 

Dat se glime Fmiken sclieite^ 

Int liartej 1)6 ase Kind 

In Eiufli^h 
Tliy eyes aie blown and lively, 

And tiiou Imowest it not well, my child * 

That they shoot hot sjpaiks, 

Thou haid, vucked cluld 

( 10 ) 

Stade 
1 

Un wen see jimge Eifken un Sclimken will ceteii, 

Half id dee holten Tellei dato inch veigeeten , 

Hiei suiid see, von Lmdenholt witt un so blanlc, 

Gewiss, dee bhef^ so maiinig Jahi lang 
2 

Doch sollt dee SiJisen gesund sm un gefallen. 

Mutt Solt daian sm, datbeste Gewiuze von alien, 

Een Sohlatt, giun bunt un init Gold, is een Ziei 
Un dat beste, wat ick kiicgen kiimi, biing’ ick eei luer 

1)1 English 
1 

And when they will eat young peas and ham, 

I have not foi gotten the wooden platteis 

Heie aie thej^ of linden-wood, white and so clean , 

YwubS they wall be so many years long 

2 

Yet if the food is to be sound and good, 

Salt must be in tiie best spice of all 
A salt-cellai, gieen, vaiiegated with gold, is an ornament, 
And the best I can ciave bimg I heie 

( 11 ) 

Amme) land — Oldenhiu glu 

1 Ick weet wol, ick weet -wol, wo goot wahnen is , 

To HoUwege, to Hollwege, weim’t Sommei is 

2 De Halstuppeis, de heww^ de fetten Suuen, 

De Mooiboigeis, de diiew^ se heinn 

3 De Halsbeckei, hevui de hogen Schoh, 

De Eggelogoi, snoieit se to 

4 To Juhren steili?^ dat hoge Plolt, 

To Linswege sund de Derens stolt. 

5 Dat Gainholt is inch all to gioot, 

Doch se gmen Stutenbiod 

K 
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6 To Hulstede simd de Stiaaten deep 
To Westeistee sund de Mailceiis leep 
1. Be Filcenholter liew\s"^ de Snippeia-Sclioli, 
Bamit tieei se na de Westcisteder Karkcii to 

8 To Mansie gah^ de Stakcnliauers nJit, 

To Ochliolt stalls de Sogcii Had 

9 Be Toisliolter sticks aliie Stavcelkeii xilit , 

Bet weeid’ de Howieckeis seldeii fi'oli 

10 Be Seggemeis liewwi eenen liolleii Boom, 

Biinn liangt se ahren Sadel an Toom 

11 To Westeiloy sand de Giaven to biaken , 

To Lmdem sand de Booien gestaten 

12 To Boigfoide da stali^ de liogen Poppeln 
Bai geiht dat ganze Kaspel to Koppeln 

18 To Westerstee da stieikt de lioge Tooin 
Baiby scball dat ganze Kaspel veisooin 

hi English 

1 I wot well, I wot well, wheie good wonnmg is, 
At HoUwegge, at HoUwegge, when it is sammer 

2 The Halstiapp men haVe the fat swine ; 

The Moorborg men they diove them away 

8 The Halsbed men have the high shoes ; 

The Eggeloh men tie them 
4. At Juhren stands the high wood, 

At Lmswege aie the maidens pioad 

5 Garnholt is not too great , 

Yet they eat wilhngly rye-bread 

6 In Halstede aie tlie roads deep , 

At Westerstiee aie the maidens lovely 

7 The Fikenhotteis have hackled shoes , 
Theiewitli they go to Westeisted chimch 

8 At Mansie go the stake-hew'eis oat , 

9 The Forsholt men stick their boots oat, 

• » » . ► . • 

10 The Seggem men have a hollow tree ; 

Thereon they hang the saddle and bridles. 

11 At Westerloh the giaves aie bioken , 

At Lmdem are doois shat 

12. At Borgford stand the high poplars , 

13 At Westerstree stands the high tower; 

Theieby shall the whole paiish rae 

( 12 ) 

Sutjalule, 

Hee schall by siens glyken bly\"en , 

Wy kahmt also wyt as hee , 

Ick kann lesen, leknen, sclmeven , 

Bat IS nok well gar var diee. 
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In English 

He slioiild lemani with lus equals , 

We have come as fai as he . 

I can lead, leckon, wnte. 

That IS enough for three 

( 13 ) 

Toiin of Oldenhuigh. 

Een’n Ossen wlll^ wi vor Di foLien, 

Dat sulvst Du sust wo gioot se smd ; 

Dock kann sik saken et gehoien, 

Dat man se noch val gioter findt 

In English 

An ox 'wnll e before thee biing, 

That self jou may see how. big they are ; 

Still it may, peiliaps, happen 
That one may find them still biggei 

( 14 ) 

Jerei 

Dat is te Banter Kaikhof, 

De hggt buten dieks up d’Gioo ; 

De Tuten de loopt, un d Seekobb kritt, 

De Dooden de hooit to 

In English, 

That is the churchyaid of Bant, 

That lies out up m the deep , 

The sand-pipeis cry, and the seamews shiiak, 
They belong to the dead. 

( 15 ) 

^ Osnahmgh, 

Dar ginten, dar kiliet de Stiauten henup, 

Dar staked wat aule Wj'wer in ’n Tiupp , 

De Annke, de Hildke, de Geske, de Sdtke, 

De Tnntke, de Aultke, de Elsbeen, de Taultke ; 
Wann de sick entmotcf, dat schnaateit sau sehr 
Liefliafhg as wenn’t in ’n GausestalL woi. 

In English, 

There yonder, there look up the street, 

Theie stand the old women in a hoop ; 

The Annke, the Hildke, the Geske, the Siltke, 

The Tiintke, the Aultke, the Elsbeen, the Taultke. 
"When they meet each other, it cackles so sore, 
Just as if it weie ni a goose-stall 
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CHAPTER XVII 

RELATIONS OF THE FRANK TO THE SAXON 

§123. That no dialect of the Continental German is directly 
descended from either the Anglo-Saxon oi the Old Saxon has 
already been stated. It has also been stated that the dialects 
derived from their nearest congener the Frisian, are spoken 
in only two or three not very important localities Does this 
mean that the present language of Westphalia, Hanover, and 
Holstein IS other than Saxon in its origin^ Not necessarily. 
As a genus the Saxon corapiehends the Frisian, and as a genus 
it may have comprehended other forms of speech which, without 
being either exactly Anglo-Saxon or Old Saxon in the strict 
sense of the word, may still have been more Saxon than aught 
else. Whether one of such forms may not have been the mother- 
tongue of the present Platt-Deutsch is a question that, whether 
we can answer it or not categorically, should be raised. We 
have aheady found more than one fact which suggests it. 
The language of the Carolinian Psalms was, more or less, equi- 
vocal : having been treated both as Old Saxon, and Old Dutch 
— Old Dutch meaning the Dutch of Holland. Again: the 
modern Dutch has more than once been called a descendant 
of the Old Frisian. It is not this exactly, though it is some- 
thing very like it, being the descendant of a closely-allied 
form of speech. Of this wm have no specimens of equal anti- 
quity with the specimens of the Saxon Pioper, and the Frisian ; 
so that the comparison between the several mother-tongues 
in the same stage is impossible. The same is the case with the 
English of Scotland as compared with that of South Britain. 
Both are English ; both descendants of the Anglo-Saxon. Whether 
they are descendants of exactly the same variety of the Anglo- 
Saxon is another question. Of the Scotch of the times of 
Alfied and jElfiic, we know nothing. It was, probably, moi‘e 
Northumbrian than West Saxon, (a point upon which more 
Will be said when we come to the consideration of the English 
dialects,) and, probably, not exactly Northumbrian. At the 
same time, it was certainly Saxon rather than anything else. 

Again — ^the fact of some of the existing dialects of Northern 
Germany having Saxon characteristics has been indicated It 
is a fact, however, of which there are two explanations. The 
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forms ill -t may liave belonged to the original dialects of their 
seveial localities, Qiot having belonged to the language by ■which 
It -was displaced : in ‘which case thej^ are as purely Saxon as 
the forms in Alfred or ^Ifric On the^ other hand, they may 
have been common to both : in %viuch case they are Saxon 
only by accident. 

Now, what if the Old Platt-Deutsch did, actually, contain such 
forms ^ or what if, without containing them in each and all of its 
dialects, it contained them in those winch were nearest Saxony 
— those which most especially spread themselves over Saxony ? 
What if, in addition to tliese, it contained other forms which were 
also Saxon? What in short, if it were on its northern fioiitiei at 
least, Saxon rather than aught else ? The Cjue&tion is to some 
extent a verbal, to some extent a real one. 

§ 124. It involves tbe meaning of the word FranL, Hither- 
to the contrast between tlie Frank and Saxon has been strong 
and sharp ; or, at any rate, so shaip and so strong, that, al- 
though -we may meet with districts of which we weie doubtful 
as to the division to which they belonged, we have met with 
nothing that was, at one and the saru'e time, both Saxon and 
Frank. The division, however, has been political rather than 
ethnological or philological. Let us now examine it more closely. 

§ 12o. Phdologically^ I believe that the division was a 
faint one . and that it is only by comparing tbe Frank and 
Saxon forms of speech from (comparatively speaking) either dis- 
tant localities, oi from different epochs, that any definite line of 
demarcation can be drawn. If so, the mother-tongue of tlie 
present Platt-Deutsch of the Saxon area, though diffused by 
Franks, may have been quite as much a Saxon dialect spoken 
within the Frank frontier as anything purely and simply Frank. 

In doing this I write from a Saxon point of view, and, classi- 
fying by type rather than definition, take as the centre of my 
group the Frekkenliorst Muniments, and ask how far the dialects 
which may be associated with the form of speech represented 
thereby, can be found southwards ? 

From a Frank point of view I reverse the process; and ask 
how far northwards the dialects represented by tbe most northern 
of tbe undoubted Frank specimens are to be found? Doing 
this, I come to some which may be Frank within the frontier of 
Saxony. 

This means that, though tbe philological division may have 
been slight, the political one was broad. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GEBMAN OBIGIN, ETC, PABTS OF GEBMANY, ETC. INTEBNAL 

EVIDENCE. LOCAL NAMES. 

§ 126. As a general rule, tlie names on a map of England are 
British or English A few, like Etruria, are new. A few, like 
EasPville, Tower4e-Moors, are, more or less, French. A few, 
like We 8 t 07 i-$uper-^nare, are, moie or less, Latin Not a few are 
Danish. As a general rule, liowever, the names that we find at 
the present moment are names that, with a slight modification of 
form, may have belonged to either the British or the Anglo- 
Saxon period, — more especially to the latter. 

Many, very many, of these are compounds ; compounds 
wherein the element of the wider and more-general signification 
comes last; e g Stdntim, or Sandwic, is the toivn characterized 
by stones, or the ivio characterized by sand, 

§ 127. The following ‘elements in the names of places deserve 
notice 

Bcbc, a S ^heck^hrooh. The High German hack. It has 
(somewhat hastily) been considered a Danish, rather than an 
Angle, element. 

Boil, A. S =:zhottle — as in ’Kai-hottle ^ dwelling-place, build- 
ing, Common m the western half of the Duchy of Holstein. 

Brdc, A S. = brook — Spell- 6roo/v, &c. 

Die, A. S,z=:dike, ditch — Dyke, 'Fo^-dyke, &c. 

Ig, A. S = island , as in Ceortes-igr ~ Cherts-ej/ 

Feld, A. S. Form for form, this is the English field In 
A S , however, it meant an open tract of land rather than an 
enclosure. 

Fen, A S. zzfen, 

Fleot, A S. ^ fleet, as in the Fleet Ditch, or the river Fleet. 

Ford, A. S zzford. Word for ^vord, it is the same as the 
Danish Fiord, The Danish (Norse) fird, however, means an 
arm of the sea, 

Sam, A. S =honie. The -ham in words like Notting-Ziam, 
Threeking-Aam, &c. 

Sangra, A. S. ; -anger, English, as in Bireh-cwi^cr, Pensh- 
anger = a meadovj. 
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Hlavj, A. S, IT a rlmig gvouad. The so frequent in 
Scotland, as applied to hills, e g. Berwick- Za-ic;, &c. 

Holt, A. S,=iJiolt = tvood ^ as in North-7dO?Z 

Hyrne, A, S. =: C 0 Tnei\ angle Danish as W’ell as Saxon, 
and, fiom being found in the more Danish parts of Biitain, has 
passed for an exclusively Danish word — which it is not. 

Hyrst, A. S. zz hurst zz copse or wood One of the most 
characteristic words of the list, as may be seen fioin the com- 
parison of any map of Northern Germany, with one of Kent 
or Bedfordshire 

Leah, A S zzlea The -ley, in Baddow-Zey, Mading-Zey, &c. 

Mere, A S. and English — Whittlesea Mere. 

Mersc, A S.zz marsh — Peas-nic/rsZi.. 

Mor, A S. zz moor — Dart~nioo?\ 

Mos, A. S. = moss — moor, or svxrnip ; as in Chat-nios, i. e. 
a locality where mosses grow abundantly rather than the moss 
itself. 

Nm, A S zzoiess (or oiaae) — Shoebury-iicss, Walton-on-the 
Haze — Scandinavian as well as German. Indeed, it is more or 
less Slavomc and Latin as well — oioss and nas-us. 

Seta, A. S. zz settler — Somer-seZ, Dor-aeZ. 

Stan, A. S zi stone — Whet-sZonc. 

Steal, A. S stall — Heppen-sZaZZ 

Stede, A. S. ^ place = the -stead m woi*ds like Hamp-stead, Ssc 

Stow, A.^S. =j:)Zace- — stoiv, Wit-stoiv. 

Toft, A. S.zztoft, as in Wig-toft 

Tun, A. S.=^ton — Nor-Zo?^, Sut-Zo?^zzNorth-Za'^^;?^, South- 
town. 

Weg, A. S zztvay — Stiang-my. 

Wic, A. S. = ^oick, tvich — Aln-wicL, Greeii-u’icA, Wick. 

WoT^ig, A S zz worth in T^lm-^fJorth, Box.-vjorth. 

Wudw, A. S zzwood — Sel-'u;oocZ, 'Wioh-ivood, 

Wyl, A S zz^oell — Ash-u*cZZ, Am-ivelL 

porp, A. S.zzthorjp — Maple-Z/^o?"j9. 

§ 128 (a) For the geographical names of one district to 
exhibit an accurate coincidence with those of another, the phy- 
sical conditions of the countries should be identical. We cannot 
expect to find tlie terms that apply to fens and marshes in an 
alpine region ; nor, vice versa, the names for rocks and hills 
amongst the fens Compare Holland with Derbyshire, and you 
will find but few names common to the two. Compare Lincolnshire 
with the Hartz, and the result will be equally negative. Com- 
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pare ii, liowever, -with Holland^ and fens and moors occur 
abundantly. 

(6) For tlie geogiapliical names of one district to cxlnbit 
an accurate coincidence with those of another, their meanings 
should be identical. Sometimes this is the case The hechs of 
England are brooks or streams ; those of Germany the same. The 
4onSj 4imSy or 4oiDns, however, of Germany aie of the raiest , 
indeed they are scarcely, if at all, to be found. Yet the word 
is German * its form being zaiin. In Germany, however, it 
means a hedge, and m Holland (where it is tivin) a garden. 
The notion of enclosure lies at the bottom of its meaning. The 
details, however, which result from it are different 

(g) For the geographical names of one district to exhibit an 
accurate coincidence with those of another, their form should be 
identical. The element -ham is found all over Gei many But 
it is not found in the same parts • it is -heim in some ; in otheis 
-hem, in others -um — e. g. Oppen-heim, Arn4iem, Hiis-um, 


CHAPTEE XIX 

GEBMAX ORIGIN, ETC. PART OF GERMANY, ETC INTERNAL 

EVIDENCE —PERSONAL NAIVIES. 

§129 As a general rule the Anglo-Saxon personal names 
are compound words 

If the principle and details of these compounds ran exactly 
paiallel with the principle and details upon which the names of 
the Anglo-Saxon geographical localities of the preceding chapter 
were constructed, the question as to their development and sig- 
nification would be easy. In such a name as Alf-recl, or A'c?- 
ward, we should have the exact analogues of such words as 
Stdn4un or 8cmd-%o%c , wherein the elements -red and -ivarcl 
would be the names for some class of men invested with certain 
personal attributes (say councillor, or warden), and Alf^ and 
would be qualifying nouns which told us what sort of 
tvarden or councillor the particular one under notice might be. 
They might mean wise, or luchj, or aught else In such a case, 
the ^ name would be one like Wise-man, Goodf^elloiu, or some 
similar compound of the nineteenth century. 

Now I do not say that this is not the case, and T also add 
that many good writeis treat the whole subject of the Anglo- 
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Saxon personal naines as if it ^ere so. At the same time, I 
deny that the names of the men and women who were our 
eaily ancestors come out in their analysis and explanation half 
so clear as do those of our early towns, villages, rivers, and 
mountaiiis. This will become manifest as we pioceed. 

As the list of the preceding chapter was taken from Mr, 
Kemble's Codex Diplotnaticiis, the examples of the present are 
fi’om a paper by the same distinguished author On the Karnes, 
Surnames, and Kic-Kames of the Anglo-Saxons, published in 
the Proceedings of the Archcwlogical Institute for 1845. 

§ 130 Sometimes the name consists of a substantive pre- 
ceded hj an adjective, as JE^el-stcm^KolAe-stone. Without 
asking how it comes that a onan gets to he called a stone, we 
may s^e at once that the covthincdton itself is an eminently 
intelligible one. It is just such a one as Wise-man or Good- 
felloiv, the instances already adduced, where the juxtaposition 
and nature of the two elements is transparently clear. They 
may not always give us a name of -which we can see the origin ; 
but they always give one of which we can see the principle. 

Sometimes the name consists of a substantive preceded by a 
substantive ; a substantive which in this case is, more or less, 
adjectival in character — e. g. Wulf-helm {Wolf -helm) This 
only differs from words like PE^el-stdn in the way that such a 
compound as ZocZi-smith differs from 5Zac/j-smith. 

Sometimes the name consists of an adjective preceded by a 
substantive ; as Wulf-hedh, Widf-high Here begin diiEculties. 
If we were at liberty to translate this high uoolf, the meaning 
would be intelligible, though the origin of the name might he 
inexplicable But Wulf-hedh, if it mean anything, means as 
high as a wolf. Now a ivolf is not an ordinary standai'd of 
measurement. 

Sometimes the name consists of two adjectives, or, to repeat 
the previous formula, of an adjective preceded hj an adjective, 
as jE^el-hedh {N ohlediigh) The English parallels to this are 
combinations like light blue, deep green. Now these are not 
compounds, hut pairs of separate words, as is stated at large in 
the chapter on Composition. 

Without saying how far these difficulties are great or small, 
important or unimportant, I limit myself to the statement that 
they are of far more frequent occurrence amongst the personal 
names of the Anglo-Saxons and the allied populations than 
they are amongst the local ones. 
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§ 131, As a general rule, the Angle personal names are com- 
pounds. It has also been said, that, of these compounds the 
latter, or finals element claims our chief consideration. The 
initial syllables are, however, not without interest, as may be 
seen from the following extract : — 

“ The Anglo-Saxon propei names have also vciy fioquontly a law of lecur- 
lence It shows itself m the contmned lepetitKm of the liist pa,rt of tho 
compound m the names home by incniheis of the same family Endless is 
the number of JEJtM-helms, iZiJM-bealds, and 

In one family we shall find in succession, or simnltaneously, 11%-immd, 
TFiy-helm, TF 2 ^-laf, Tl'z/i-stan, oi Beoyn-iio, Beo}n-mdd, Beoi n~lieiiK Beoin- 
helm. A few examples diavm fiom histoiy wiU make tins abundantly 
clear 

“ Borynen-ric was the father of Mthel-heilit, the fiist Cliiistian Idng of Kent , 
^i/ieX-beit’s son of ^dd-bald had issue two sons, Buyeen-hQilit and ^oyynen- 
rsed. Of Eormen-ic^dCB six childien, thiee have then names comjiounded 
with three with , thus. Boy ynen-huih, Boyineti-hQXg, Boy men- 

gy^, ^^^-raed, .^!J7i(?Z-beorht j&orc^/i-beiht’s daughteis w^ere 

Eoreen-goie, and Bormen-hAdi 

Of tlie seven sons of .aE^elfn^, long of Northumbeiland, five bore names 
with Oi?“, thus Os-laf, Os-lac, Os-wald, Os-’wm, Os-widu In the successions 
of the same loyal family we find the male names Os-fii^, Os-wine, Os -lie, Os- 
rsed, Os-wulf, Os -bald, and Os-beoiht, and the female name Os -■Siy^, and some 
of these are lepeated several tunes 

“ Saint TFz^-stan was the son of IT^i^-mimd the son of TP"?^-laf, Imig ol 
Meicia, and the sons of JEJtJiel-mne, Dnlie of East Angha, weie >ZiJ^<?Z-wino, 
JBthel-vrold, a^Zf-wold, and JEJthel-sige His grandson again was xB^el- 
wine 

“ Lastly, JHfied’s son, Bdd-weoid., manied Bad-gfu their children were 
Bdd~wme, Bdd-mmid, Edd-xed, and Edd-hnxli Bdd-mimd's cluldien, again, 
were Bdrhvrig and Edd-gkx Edd-gkx had children, Bdd-weaxdj Ead-gj^, 
and Edd-’wesi'd His son Edd-mimd, again, had two sons, A^dd-niund and 
Edd-gdxJ' — Kemhle^ in Ti ansactw?is, de 

lu a previous chapter tbis fact has been parti aUj^ anticipated. 

In the same chapter,’ too, may be seen the extent to winch it 
differs from the ordinary alliteration of the Angle metres. How- 
ever necessarily it may follow that words beginning with the 
same syllable shall also begin with the same letter, there is a 
broad difference between the two principles It is one thing for 
so many words to begin with the same imtial, another for so 
many compounds to he formed out of the same elements. If 
the latter carry with it the former, it is only in a secondary 
manner. 

§ 132. Forms in -ing —The same chapter, with its so-called 
pedigrees, is referred to for instances of the affix -mg It has 
the same power as the in the Greek Patronymics, so that 
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Eadgar-tn^ means tlie son of Edgar, and Eadberbt Eadgar-fii^, 
Eadbert the son of Edgar — Edhert Edgarson. 

§ 133. Compounds of sunu = son, — Could such a word as 
Edgarson (allowing for a difference of form) occur in the Angle 
stage of the English language ? Assuredly it is common enough 
in the English stage of the Angle, i e m the language of the 
nineteenth century . — so it has been for some time. Now the 
paper which has already supplied so much gives us the following 
extract. — “ Ministro qui Leofwine nomine et Bondan sunib 
appellatur cognomine.^’ (No. 1739.) Hence our answer is in 
the affirmative, it being safe to say that in the Angle stage of 
our language the method of signifying descent by the affix of 
the patronymic -ing was not the only one. Over and above, 
there was the ,use of the word siinu zz son 

Why, however, was the question asked ? Because, common as 
are the compounds of son in English, they were rare in Angle. 
Again, common as were the forms m -^ing m Angle, they are 
rare in English. This is a reason, but it is only one out of two. 
The other is the weightier one. 

а. The forms in ^son are not only rare in Angle, but they are 
rare in all the Proper German dialects ; and — • 

б. They are not only rare in all the Proper German dialects 
(the Angle included), but they are extremely common in the 
Danish, Norse, and Swedish, i. e in all the languages of the 
Scandinavian branch. 

The inference from this can hardly fail to be drawn, viz. that 
all the numerous Ander-so^zs, Thomp-so 22 S, John-so?is, Nel-so7is, 
&c , of England, are, more or less, Danish, as opposed to Angle. 

Now, as the previous extract stands, it invalidates this infer- 
ence But it should be added that it comes from a charter of 
the Banish King, Gnat's (ab. 1023). So doing, it leaves the 
original inference as it was 

Hence, I have limited myself to sa^dng that the use of the 
word son (sunvu) occurs during the Angle stage of the Enghsh 
language. I do not say that it occurs in the pure and unmodi- 
fied language of the Angles. 

The Latin extract is from the beginning of the Charter. At 
the end of it we find the same combination in Anglo-Saxon : 

Dis is ^ara VII. hida hoc to Hanitune Cnut Ang. gebdcode 
Leofiuine Bondan sunu on dee yrfe." — “ This is the hook (deed) 
of the seven hydes at Sannington, which Gnut, the king, granted 
to Leofwine Bondesonfor a heritage for ever'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GERMAN ORIGIN, ETC — PART OF GERMANY, ETC. INTERNAL 

EVIDENCE. — NURSERY RHYMES 

§ 134. The evidence of the nursery ihymes, compositions of a 
tiuly popular character, is of the same kind as that afiEbrded by 
the local and personal names. The following aie all from the 
Saxon part of Germany ; though it should be added that they 
are not fi:om it exclusively They are, for the most part, found 
elsewhere. Still, Lower Germany seems their great locality. 
The extent to which their general character is English is apparent. 

1 

Pcuts about Eshen 
Meeken woR noli Melken goliii, 

Geng noli Paiter Finken, 

Satt dat Edsken in dat Grasz, 

Leit dat Kenlten dimkeii 
Pademulken, Suckeisimtken, 

Eck liaff sou lang op di gewaclit ’ ” 

“ Eck op di, du op mi, 

Geele Blaumkes plucket wi ” 

In Engliblh 

Maiden, will to milling go, 

Went to . . 

Sent the pail in the giass, 

Let the cowkm drink 
“ Pade-milken, Suckersnutken, 

I have so long waited foi you ' ’’ 

“ I for thee, thou for me , 

Yellow fioweis j)luck we ” 

2 

Tuck, tuck, tuck, mien Hahneken, 

Wat deiste in mienen HoR ^ 

Plucks mi alle Blaumkes aff, 

Bat makste vol te gioff 
Ba Mama vatt kiewen, 

Ba Papa uatt schlohn 

Tuck, tuck, tuck, mien Hahneken, 

Wu uatt et di noch gohn ’ 

III Englihlh 

Tuck, tuck, tuck, my honikm, 

\Miat doest thou in my yaid ^ 

Pluckest me all my floweis olf, 

That doest thou too lough. 

Mammy uill be angiy, 
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Baddy will scold 

Tuck, tuck, tuck, my hemkiii, 

We must go altei you 

8 

‘‘ Fiau, Frau, wat s^jinn i sou flietig^” 

“ Fon miene Mann n’ gulden liink ” 

“ Y^o ess 11 Mann 
“ Inne Scliuui ” 

“ Y"at deit La do 
Eck segg et ml mcli ” 

“ 0 segget et mi all ’ ” 

“ Ha ess op da Scliuui un fourt da Ivuukbkes ; 

Git mogget sa mi awei jou mcli jagen ” 

“ Kscli ^ kscli ^ kscli ’ ’ 

“Fiau, Frau, et luy; ” 

“ Y^'at lutt et dann ” 

“ U Mann ess doiit ” 

“ Y"a Lett dat dmin gedolin 
‘‘ Eck, eck, eck’ ” 

In EmjhGi 

“AVife ’ \\T.fe ’ i\Lat siun you so busy‘s” 

“ Foi my husband a golden iing ” 

“ Ylieie IS 3’uui husband'^” 

“ In the bam ” 

Yliat does he theie 
I won’t tell you ” 

“ He IS in the bam, and fotlieis two com kins , 
You may now so diive me off” 

Ksh ’ ksii ’ ksh ’ 

“ Wife ’ wife ’ a noise ” 

Yliat noise is it then ” 

“ Yoin husband is out ” 

Yliat has then done^” 

‘‘ Eck’ eck ' eck ’ ” 


Tiiilie, tanke, telleiing, 

Wanneer busse gestoivien'^ 

Gistem Oowend um Lechtenl aa7 
Maiieken, Maiieken, mu gait et di^’ 

1 Half kiank ’ 2 Gans laank ’ 

8 Half dout d Gans dout 
Lu ’ lu ’ lu ’ 

In English 

Tmke, tanke, tolleimg, 

When did you die 
Y'esteiday evening . . . 

MaiylNjn, Maiylan, lioiv goes it Muth thee 
Half sick, all sick 
Half dead, all dead 
Lu’ lu’ lul 
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5 . 

Holstein 

Slaap, mien Kmdjon, slaap ! 

Dm Vadei lioit de Scliaap, 

Dm Modcr x^lant't eii Doineken 
Slaaxi to, mien liaiilccv Honcken, 
Slaax), lundjcn, slaaxi ’ 

In Enghhli 

Slcci>, my lanclmi, sleep 1 
Thy father keeps the sheep, 

Thy mother plants a boonnkin 
Sleep, my deaicst chicken , 

Sleep, kinchin, sleep ’ 

( 5 . 

Hdr ’ hdi ’ lidr ’ • 

Wat steit Tor imse Ddr^ 

Da steit en Mann mit smer Kiepoii, 
De will ims’ lutj Erndjeii griepen. 
Hdi ’ her ’ hoi 

In English. 

Haik^ hark’ hark’ 

Who’s at the dooi 2 
There stands a man, with his basket, 
Who will take us httle children 
Haik ! haik ' haik ’ 

r 

A. Bhnde Koh, ik leide di. 

B. W^eemhen*? 

A Na’n Bullenstall, 

B Wat sail ’k da doon ^ 

A. Edutjen im sot Melk eeten. 

B. Ik heff keen LepeL 

A. Nimm en Sciiuffel 

B Ik heff keen Schuffel, 

A Nimm en Tuffel 

B. Ik heff keen Tuffel 

A. Stih to, wo du een krigst 

In English 

A. Bhnd cow, I lead you, 

B. Wheie*? 

A. To the oz’s stall 
B Wliat shall I do there ^ 

A. Eat curds and buttermilk 
B I haye not any spoon. 

A Take a shovel 

B, I have not a shovel 
A. Take a shpper 

B I have not a slipper 
A. See and get one 
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8 

Lang Tin small 
Hett keen Gefall 
Kort im click 
Hett keen Geselnck — 
Ytin miner Maat 
Un dat Iiett Laat 

In English 
Long and tinn 
Has no stiength , 

Slioit and thick 
Has no sense : 

My size. 

That’s nght 


9 

Bum-bam-beier, 

De Katt de mag keen Eicr 
Wat mag se clenn*^ 

Spek in de Pann 

El, wo lekkei is unse Madam ’ 

In English 

Boom-ham-byer, 

Cat don’t like eggs 
What does she like 
Fat m the pan. 

Ah, how dainty is my Mad^ ^ 

10 

Eija Popeia ^ wat msselt im Stro^ 

Unse Intjen Gose de hebben keen Scho. 
Schoster hett Ledder, keen Leesten dato, 
Hat he de liitjen Gdse kann maken eer Scho 
Eija Popeia ’ 

In English 

Eia Popeia ! what rattles m the stiaw ^ 

Our httle goslings they have not any shoes 
The shoemakei has leathei, but no hst, 

To make tlie httle goslings then shoes 
Eia Popeia 1 

11 . 

Meelammken, Mee ’ 

Dat Lammken leep in’t Holt, 

Et stdtt sik an een Steeneken, 

Do deed em wee sm Beeneken, 

Do seed dat Lammken Mee ^ ” 

Meelammken, Mee ’ 

Dat Lammken leep in’t Holt, 
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Et stott Rik ail ceil Siockelkon, 

Do (k'oil cm woo Bin Koj)pclkcii, 

Do Bood dat Ijamnilvoii ]\leo ' ” 
liloelanunkon, Moc ’ 

Dai Lamiulu'u li'op iii’i Holi, 

I'k hlott hik an 0011 Stiiickolkcn, 

Do d<‘od cm woo Bin lUdvolkiui, 

Do Bocd dat Lainmkon “ ]\Ioo ’ ” 
IMooLimmkcn, Mce ’ 

Dai Lainmkon loop m’t Iloli, 

Ei sto't sik an ocii Doiokon, 

Do deed cm woe see Orokon, 

Do Boed dat I aminkon “ Mce ’ ’’ 

In EiUflthk, 

IMoo lamkkm, Moo » 

The lamlikm imi in the wood, 

He knocked agamst a stonyluii, 

Ho Imit his little honylmi, 

And then the lamhlan said “ klee 
Mce lambkm, Mce ^ 

The lamhkui run in the wood. 

He hit agamst a sticldelan, 

And hint his little iioddlekin, 

And then the lambkin said “ IMoc 
Mee lambkin, Mee ’ 

The lambkin iiui in the wood, 
lie hit against a straw dan, 

And hurt his httle belhkm, 

And then the lambkin said “ Mee 
Meo lambkm, Mee ^ 

The lamblan inn in the wood, 

He hit agamst a doordon 
And huit his httle eaiilan, 

And then the lambkm said “ Mee 
12 

Maikawer, flielig’ 

Dien Valider is m Kiieg, 

Deme Muttei is in Dommciland, 
Pommel land is ahfebiannt, 
Maikawer, fhelig ’ 

In Enr/Jibh 
Lady-bnd, fly away ' 

Yoin fatliei is m the wai, 

Yonr mother is m Pomeiania, 
Pomeiama is hmnt, 

Lady-bird, fly away » 

13 

Oldenhmg 
Ick wall di wat veitellen 
Un leegen, wda ick kaun . 
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Ick seeg ’n Molile fleegeii, 

Den Mullei di acliter lan. 

Ick &tuiid in’ii Dioom nn seeg di lan. 

Nil lioi IS, Tiat ick leegen kaiin 
In Eutjhiili. 

I'll tell YOU a tale, 

And see ivliat a lie I can tell , 

I saw a mill a firing. 

And the miUei i mining aftei it 
I stood in a dieain 
And saw it all, 

And now hear what a lie I can telL 
14 . 

Diihheidnhbeiduh mien Mann is kamen, 
Diihheidubherdiih rat hett he niitbiogt 
Duhbciduhheidnb M Schij>p imt Scliellen 
Diibbeidnbbeidiib wat schdlt se gellen 
Diibbeidnlibeidnb ’n halben Stu\ei, 
Dubbeidubbeidub dat is to duhr 
In English 

Dubadnbdnb, my husband is come 
Diibadiibdub, r hat’s he bi ought ^ 

Diibadubdub, a ship with sails 
Bubadubdub, r hat does it cost 
Diibadubdub, half a stiver 
Dubadubdub, that’s, too dear, 
lo 

Eenmal weei d’r is ’n Biiur, 

De Bum de harr ’n Koh, 

De Koh de kieeg ’n Kalr, 

Nu IS de Telk hair 

De Buur de jagt de Koh hemiuut, 

Nu IS mien Telli all ganz nut 
In English 
Once there was a farmei, 

The fanner had a cow. 

The cow had a calf, 

And now niy tale’s half told , 

The faimei diove the cow off. 

And now my tale’s done 
16 

Anton, Anton, Gerdeiud, 

Stak dicn clre, veer, H6i ens nut, 

Un wullt du se mch uutstaken, 

WiR ick (hen Huus tobiaken, 

Will ick dien Huns mit Steener besmieten, 
Schast d’r dien Laben im Dag mch huutkieken. 
In English 
Antony, Antony, Geiderud, 

Stick youi three, four, horns out, 
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If you won’t Niick tlioni out 
I’ll 1)1 oak >oui liouso, 

I’ll ciufcih }oiu’ liuuso with htoncf? 

JoiHon IVitkt'ii Puhonuins 
Kamm Miiuiiiolit iii iu>so lhu« 

Uii woll (U'li Scliiiikoii sh'lik'ii 
Thi sohmcitoii’t ii[)’t Daok, 
k)o ^cc’t Quack 

hi hhufhsh 
Yelk on Pctkcii ruheinuiw 
Came to iny house h} night, 

And stole a ham, 

Then ho CKpt up, and got on the loof, 
And he ciicd (,laak ' 

IH 

The Lipjie, 

A, B, C, 

Be Katte leup in den Bclmeo 
Os se ^Ylcx heiiut kamm, 

Hadde se ’ne nitte Buksen an 
A, B, C, 

Be Katte leup in den Schnee 
Be Mills leup er no, 

Bo see de Katte jo 

In Emjhuli 
A, B, C, 

The cat ran m the snow, 

Mlien it got out 
It had its ulnte stockings on 
A, B, C, 

The cat lan m the snow, 

The mouse lan aftei her. 

To see the cat so 

19 , 

Paintzelpunt/elken up dei Bench, 
llimtzelpuntzellven miner dei Beaich, 
Ess nen Bocter in Engeland, 

Be Bnntzelpuntzellven kineuien kann 

EnrjhtulL 

Piunzelbunzelken on the bank, 
Kunzelbnnzelken iindei tlie bank , 
Theie is not a doctoi in England 
That can emre Bnnzelbunzciken. 

20 

Pints ahoHt Munstei, 

Slaop, Kuidken, siaop * 

Du biiten gejlit en Scliaop, 
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Hat liet sdcke ^Mtte Eo^kes, 

Be Mialke siaeck so ‘^otkes, 

Slaux>. luiicUien, slaop ’ 

In Enfjli^li 

Slpej) kiiiclien, bleep * 

Tlieieoiit tlieie goeb a sheep, 

He has ^ucli Mhite footiloji, 

The mihv tastes so sweet. 

Sleep, kincheii, sleep ’ 

Sipp Sapp, Simple, 

Mill’ Moei IS eii Numie, 

]Mm ^^aei is eii Pape, 

Kanii alle Fleitices n^akeii 
Sipp, Sapp, Simnuiki ut, 

Dat Watei lo^jp dei hao-^^en uiit 

In Entjhsli 
Sip, Sap, Siuiiie, 

My mothei a imn, 
jMy iathci is the pope, 

■if * * ^ 

Sip, Sap, Suniieiikiut, 

The Yalei luiis out aboye, 

AoY'cns Y^en ick ui imii Bettkeii tiiade, 
Tiiad’ ick in Maiia’s Schaut. 

Mana is min’ Moder, 

Johannes is niin Biodei, 

De leiYe ITai is mni Geleidsmann, 

Be mi den IVeg wull Yiseii kann 
TYialt Engelkes gaoht met mi, 

Tyee Engelkes an den Kopp-Emi, 
Ty’ce Engelkes an den Fo^en-End, 
Twee an de lechte Siet, 

T^Yee an de linke Sif t, 

Twee de ini docket, 

Twee de mi lYecket, 

Jesus ill min Hiatkeip, 
jMaiia in mmen Sum, 

Im Nainen Gaodes slaoii ick in 

In Engh'iJf 

Even Y’hen I to my heddilun head, 
Tiead I in Maiy s bosom 
Maiy is my mother, 

John IS my bi other. 

The deal Lord is my leader, 

Mlio can shoiy mo the way 
Ty elve angels go Yuth me, 

Ty" 0 angels on the head-end. 

Two angels on the foot-end. 
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T^\o on the light side, 

Two on the left side, 

Two that covci me, 

Two that waive me , 

Jesus m my licait, 

]\Iaiy m my mind, 

In the name of God I sloop 

§ 1S5 And lieie the inve.sfcigali()n of the iiiiernal evidence 
stops. In a more elaborate work, three additional chapters, at 
least, would find their place , one upon the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the laws, and one upon the agreement or disagreement 
of the popular superstitions, as they exhibit themselves on the 
two sides of the German Ocean. Upon those, however, nothing 
could be wiitten which should, at one and the same time, bear 
effectively on the question, and come within a moderate com- 
pass. The thiid would give the lesults of the examination of 
iwnml% a matter on which the archseologist, in the moie limited 
sense of tlie term, would have much to say. The philologiie 
can only (as he can do with safety) commit himself to the 
geneial statement that all results hitherto obtained point to the 
conclusion at which the preceding mquiiies have conducted us. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RETROSPECT, ETC. ^AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EXTERNAL AND 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

§ IS 6. Let us now look back upon the facts and questions 
of the preceding chapters, review the different points from 
which the subjects have been contemplated, consider the connec- 
tion between them, and ask what results they piepare us for. 

1. That the English language came from Germany. 

2. That it fixed itself in England between A.D 369 and AD, 
597, has been admitted without doubt or reservation. 

3. That by the middle of the eighth century it had displaced 
the language, or languages, of Roman Britain, except in Wales 
and Cornwall. 

Witli this ends the list of positive and admitted facts. They 
are evidently few enough And not only are they few in num- 
ber, but they are as little precise as numerous. Germany is a 
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large place; the interval between A D. 369 and ad 597 a long 
one. The commonest of the cnirent histories tells us more than 
this, tells it in fewer words, and tells it in a less indefinite and 
roundabout manner Be it so 

4 The fifth chapter justifies the hesitation and circumlocution 
of the preceding four, and is devoted to the exposition of some 
of the chief reasons which invalidate not only the current accounts, 
but the original dato^ on which they are founded. Doing this, 
it foreshadows the necessity of a difierent line of criticism. 
Special and direct evidence being wanting, we must betake our- 
selves to inference instead. 

For the time and place under notice, we have neither maps 
nor descriptions , no map for Northern Germany, no desciiption, 
dining the fouith, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, for the 
North-German populations We have, however, an acci edited 
date for the fii'st invasion of Biitain — viz AD 449, the year of 
the supposed advent of Hengest and Horsa. 

Taking this as a soit of cential epoch, we ask two questions . — 

5. What accounts have we, in the wa^" of external evidence, 
for the times nearest this date ecnd. folloivi ag it ? 

6 Wliat accounts have we, in the way of external evidence, 
for the times nearest this date and preceding it ? 

The following chapters deal with these. To proceed. — 

7 As it IS clear that if we get the state of things on a given 
area at two different and distant periods and find them agree we 
get the state of thmgs for any intermediate one, the extent to 
which changes have taken place during the inteival is the next 
point that requires consideiation 

The result, then, is that the notices of Northern Germany 
of the second century are essentially the same as those of the 
ninth, the diffeiences being appaient rather than actual, and the 
changes which those differences imply being nominal rather than 
real. Hence the accounts of certain early classical, and of certain 
later Carlovingian writers are, to a certain extent, valid for the 
events of the interval between AD. 369 and A.D. 597. 

So much for the question of external evidence, which is not 
direct, but circumstantial. Respecting this, we have got at the 
fact that the two sets of witnesses that supply it agree with, rather 
than contradict, each other. At the same time, the agreement is 
by no means transparently visible on the surface, or complete when 
seen. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SPECIAL AND DIRECT EVIDENCE OE LED A.— TEXES, ETC 

§ 137. As opposed to tlie criUcism of tlio previous chapters, 
the evidence upon which the cunent doctrines respecting the 
Angle invasions are based may be called direct or speciaL 

The palmaiy texts are the following ; the first being from 
Beda. 

Tniiishdwiu 

“They came fiom tlnee of the cluef peoxiles iii Germany, viz the Savons, 
the Angles, and the Jutes Of Jute origin aie the occupants of Kent and 
Wight, i e the nation which occupies the Isle of AVight, and that u Inch, to 
this day, in the pro-^unce of the West Saxons, is named the nation of the 
Jutes — opposite tlie Me of Wight Fiom the S(Uions, i e tioin that countiy 
■which IS named aftei the Old Saions, came the Kast Saxons, ilic South Saions, 
the West Sa%ons ^loieoYei, horn ilie Angles, i e tiom that countiy n Inch is 
called Angulus, and ■wdiich fiiom that time to this is lepoitod to Imve hen as 
a desert between the pio-^unces of the JuU‘s and Saxons, canic the Kast 
Angles, the Midland Angles, the Meiaans, and all the stock of the Korihiini- 
dnans ” 

In the Oiiguial 

“ Advenciant autem de tubus Gcimanne popuhs fortioiibus, id est Savon- 
thus, Anglis, Jutis De Juta) urn oii^ixa^ miit Cantnu} ii et Vectuarn , hoc est 
ea gens, quae Vectam tenet insulam, et ea, qiue usque hodie in pic^uncia 
Occidentahiun Saxonum, Jiitai inn natio noinmcitm, posita contia ipsam insulam 
Vectam De Saxonihiis,i(\. est ea legiouo, qiue iiiiuc Antiquonim Saionuni 
cognommatui, veaeie Oiientales Sa tones, Meiuham Sasones, Oeeidin Saxones 
Poiro de ^??y??s,hoc est de lUapatiia, quae Angidus chcitiir, et ab co teinpoic 
usque hodie manere deseitus lutei iiroviiicias Jutarum ct Saxonum peilnhetiu, 
Oiientales Angli, Meditenanei Angli, Meieii, tota KoHlhumbtonun pioge- 
nies ” 

The foUowing (little more than a translation from the Latin) 
is from the Saxon Chromcle (a,d. 449) : — 

Ti anslation 

“ They came horn three po’W'eis ot Geimany, from Old Saxons, from Angles, 
from Jutes 

Fiom the Jutes came the inhahitants of Kent and of Wight, that is, the 
race that now dwells m Wight, and that tube amongst the West- Saxons which 

IS yet called tlie Jute kin. From the Old Saxons came the East-Saxous, and 
Sonth-Saxons, and West-Saxons Fiom Angle (nhioh has since always 
stood waste betwixt the Jutes and Saxons) came the East- Anglos, Middle- 
Angles, Mercians, and all the Noithumbiuns.” 
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In the Oinjinnl 

“Da conioii |:a men of Jriimi nieg^mn GeimanitB, of Eald-Seaxnm. of 
iliiglimi, of Jotiim 

“ Of Jotimi conioii Caiitwaie and Wilitware, ib seo masiad, pe iiii eaida^ 
on "Wilit, and pset cyn on 'Webt-Sexnin J^e man gyt liaet lutnacyn Of Eald- 
Seaxiun conioii East-Soaxan, and Su^-Seaxan, and "West-Sejaxan Of .Ingle 
coinon (se a siS^an stud westig bct^vix Intma and Seaxnmj East-Eiigle, 
j\Ecldel- Angle, Meaice, and calle Xoi*Sjmbia ” 

Thirdly ; Alfied writes — 

Ti aniation 

“ Came they of thiee folk the stiuiigest of Germany , that of the Saxons, 
and of the Angles, and of the Geats Of the Geats oiigmally aie the Kent 
people and the Wiht-settluis, that is the people w'lnch Wiht the Island 
hve on ” 

In the Omjinal 

“ Coinon of |:i}nn folcum J:a stiangestan Gminanias, j^cot of Saxiim, and of 
Angle, and of Geatum, of Goatnin fiaman smdon CanUVceie and Wihti- 
S8etan, l^ait is seo jseod se Wiiit ealond on eaidab 

§ 138. The objection to these notices refers to three questions: 
— 0) the meamiio of the word Jufe; (2) the mipoit of the 
term Saxon j (3) the claims of the district called Aiif/ulits to be 
considered the inothei -country of the English. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

SPECIAI/ AXD DIEECT EVIDENCE OE BED A CEITICISiL — THE 

JDTES PEOBABLY GOTHS. 

§139. That Jute means the Jutlanders of Jutland, we 
learn from the context , -which tells us, that theii; country was 
conterminous with A'arfulus. 

Now the Jutlanders, at the present moment, are Banes. Yet 
in no other pait of England do we find the Danes of Jutland 
treated as Jutes, hut, on the contrary, as ordinary Danes. In 
Lincolnshire, m Yoiksliire, in several other counties, there were, 
as far as the actual population was concerned, J utes in abundance 
The name, however, by which they are designated is Bane. 
Hence, if a Dane from Jutland, when he settled in the Isle of 
Wight, was called a Jute, he was named in accordance with a 
principle foreign to the rest of the island. True Jutlanders 
would also have been Danes ; and if they were Danes they vrould 
have been called Bene, and Benisce Again; in Lincolnshire, in 
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Yorkshire, in several other counties where there was an abund- 
ance of Jutes, there both was, and is, abundance of evidence to 
their occupancy. The names of their settlements (as aforesaid) 
ended, and end, in as Grims-5y, Whit-%, &c. Let any one 
look to any ordinary map of England, and count tlie names of 
this kind, let him, then, look to their distribution. Let him 
note the extent to which they appear in cacli and all of the dis- 
tricts wheie Danes have ever been supposed to have settled, and, 
then, let him note their utter absence in the parts where Beda 
places his Jutes. Compare Lincolnshire, which was really Danish, 
with Kent, Hants, and the Isle of Wight, which are only Jute, 
and the possibility of error will become apparent. And why 
should it be impossible ? why should it be even improbable ^ 
Beda is, doubtless, a gi’ave authority Bur is it Beda who here 
speaks ? All that Beda tells us, at first-hand, is the fact to which 
he was cotemporary, viz. the fact of their being a gens qum 
Vectam tenet insulara, et ea quae usque hoclie in provmcio occi- 
dentalium Saxonum Jutarum natio nominatur.'" How they 
came there was another matter; an ordinary piece of history, for 
which, perhaps. Bishop Daniel was hisinfoimant, Bishop Daniel 
having no personal knowledge of the event, which happened 
some 200 years before he was born. 

That they were Juice, in the parts under notice, seems to be a 
fact. Their origin fi'om Jutland seems to be an inference : and I 
submit that it was an incoriect one. I submit that, as far as these 
Jutm were Jutes, at all, they were Jutes fiom the opposite coast 
of Gaul, rather than Jutes from Jutland If so, they were Goths 
This I believe, then, to have been the case. Word for word the 
two forms are convertible; besides which, Alfied's foim is Oeat, 
and in the work attributed to Asser the name, totidem Uteris, is 
Gothus. 

§ 140. After the death of Alaric, which took place AD 410, 
the details of the Gothic movements become obscure. The name, 
however, of- Ataulfu^, or Adolph, the brother-in-law of the 
deceased monarch, stands piomiiient. So does the evacuation of 
Italy. No longer the enemy of Eome, but, on the contrary, the 
ally and brother-in-law of the Emperor Honorius, Adolfus not 
only relieves Italy fiom the hateful presence of his troops, 
but lends services against the pretenders, and the rebels of 
the countries, beyond the Alps. Having marched from 
the southern extremity of Campania into Gaul, he occupies 
Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bouideaux, having suffered a re- 
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pulse before Marseilles His loyalty to Rome seems to have 
been smgere, and a remaikable conversation, which he held with 
a citizen of Narbonne, of which more will be said in the sequel, 
represents him — accoiding to his own account — as one 'who had 
pioposed to himself a laudable object of ambition, it being his 
wish that the gratitude of fa time ages, should acknowledge the 
meiit of a stranger, who employed the sword of the Goths, not 
to subvert, but to restore and maintain, the prosperity of the 
Roman Empire '' This is between A.D 41 0 and A.D. 415. 

The name of Constantine now commands notice Between 
AD 400 and AD. 410 three usurpers followed each other, in 
quick succession , first, Marcus; next, Gratian, thirdlj’, Constan- 
tine; a private soldier, with a borrowed name, and an event- 
ful histoiy. He consolidated his power in Britain, and he ex- 
tended it Gaul had already been overrun by the armies of 
Rhadagaisus, and other barbarians, and, as R-ome was at the 
time in the hands of Alaric, assistance from the Imperial metro- 
polis was out of the question. Constantine, then, professed 
himself a deliverer, and he made good his claim by some par- 
tial successes. Some bodies of the barbarians he defeated ; others 
he took into his pay. At Yienne he fortified himself wnthin 
the walls, and, soon after, the Imperial army having ciossed the 
Alps, and retired into Italy, he was, virtually, the sovereign of 
Gaul This was A.D 408 

As ruler of Gaul, he invaded Spain; which he gained by sub- 
mission rather than conquest, so that, when Ataulfus evacuated 
Italy, the title of Constantine was acknowledged from the Piets’ 
Y^all to the Columns of Hercules 

He now engages to delivei Italy from the Goths — for the 
submission of Spam was anteiior to any compact between 
Honorius and Adolphus, — and, in either attempting it or pre- 
tending to do so, marches as far as the Po But only to march 
back again. In Arles, his capital, he, first, celebrates his timmph, 
and, next, hears of the revolt of Gerontius, one of the best of 
his generals, who had been left with the command in Spam. But 
Gerontius invests another with the purple, — Maximus, whom lie 
leaves at Tarragona, whilst he, himself, presses forward into Gaul 
to attack Constantine, and Ins son Constans — his son and 
colleague ; his son, already invested with the purple, but destined to 
an early fall. He is made prisoner at Yienne, and put to death 
His father takes his stand m Arles, and is besieged. The siege, 
however, is raised by an Imperial army, to the leader of wliicb 
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it must have been cllfficnlt to dcteiinine whether Constantine, or 
Gerontiiis, was his enemy, Tl was the latter, howoverj^wlio re- 
treated After his death, Maximus is penmtted to leign; but 
only for a while. Spain retuuis to its nominal or real dependence 
upon the Empire, and Maximus afterwards is executed. 

The general who defeats Goiontius was a Oonstantnis, and now 
he turns his arms against Constantine, 'whose reign is coming 
to an end. He sends his ambassador, Edolic, to negotiate an 
alliance with the Franks and the Aleinaniu, and, by doing this, 
effects a slight diversion of the arms of Constantins. The support, 
however, finis, and he opens the gates of Ailes to the Roman 
general. His abdication follows the entrance of tlie conqueror, 
and Ins death his abdication He is sent, along with his son 
Julian, under a strong guard, to Italy, and hefoie tliey reach 
Ravenna, they are put to death This was November 28, AD 
41 1 — a year after the death of Alaric, and a little before Adolphus 
enters Gaul 

Meanwhile, there was another usurper, Jovinns, the noivinee 
of Goar, the king of the Alans, and Guntiarins, the king of 
the Burgundians. He was invested with the purple at Metz. 
To him, from motives unknown, Ooristantius abandoned Gaul* 
which was now beginning to feel the influence of Adolphus : at 
fiist — but only for a time — the ally and adviser of Jovinus; 
who, after associating with himself his brother Sebastian, 
accepts the services of Sarus; Goth, like Adolphus, but 
either not a Visigoth at all, or, if a Visigoth, one who was 
hostile to the new-comers. Or rather Adolphus was hostile 
to him: for he attacked linn unexpectedly, when attended by 
only a few followers, and cut him and his little band to pieces. 
And now his loyalty to Rome was at its height He disgraces 
Attains, and sends the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian to Rome 

In AD, 414 Adolphus invades Spam; but the details of 
the Gothic conquests in the Peninsula bear but little upon the 
question before us It is those of the Goths of Gaul tiiat we 
are more especially investigating. However, it is in the palace 
of Barcelona that he is assassinated ; and that by a Goth, a 
follower, client, or fiiend of the murdered Sams. 

Adolphus died August, a.d. 415. His successor, Singeric, was 
a brother of Saius; but was assassinated on the seventh day 
after his elevation. IValha succeeds: and, after devoting three 
years to the consolidation of his power in Spain, crosses the Py- 
renees, and establishes himself in Aquitaine : when his kingdom 
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included, intei^ alia^ tlie floimsliing cities of Boiirdeaux, Peri- 
gueux, Angoiileme, Agen, Sam tes, Poitiers, and Toulouse, — seven 
in number, so that the eountiy was described as a Septimania. 
Sidonms Apollinans, a cotemjiorary write!*, applies this term to 
the Gothic district of the Seven Cities, 

Such aie the chief details of the Goths of Gaul, about A.d 420, 
Conciirreutlj with the then conquest ran those of tlie Burgun- 
dians and the Franks : where these were effected we learned fiioiii 
the names Burgundy and Franche Oouipte The Frank frontier, 
however, enlarged itself iii the direction of Lorraine, Flanders, 
and Holland. 

The Littus Saxonicuin and Amorica give us the remainder : 
for, ■with these exceptions, all Gaul has been accounted for Let 
us say, for the present, that the one is Saxon, and the other either 
Eoman or Keltic , or, if not exactly this, Koman and Keltic Let 
us say this, and retmn to our Goths Their rule lasts nearl}^ a 
century. It begins v/ith "WalliaAD 41 9, and ends A D 508, 
when the Franks under Clovis cany all befoie them, and when 
France, however German it may be, in many respects, ceases to 
be either Gothic or Burgundian, either Saxon or Gallic, and is 
kiiowui as the great kingdom of the Salian Fianks 

Walha dies soon after his conquest, and is succeeded by 
Theodoric, wliose flourishing and important reign lasts from A.D. 
41 9 to A.D 451, 


CHAPTER XXIV 

SPECIAL AND DIRECT EVIDENCE OF REDA. — CTaTICISM HIS 

S\XONS, PROBABLY ANGLES UNDER ANOTHER NAME. . 

§141. The text of Beda suggests a difference between the 
Angles and the Saxons. Is this difierence real or nominal ? I 
believe it to be nominal I submit that the Saxons were neither 
more nor less than Angles under another name. 

At the present moment the Welsli call the Englisli Saxons, 
and it is presumed tliat they do so because their ancestors, the 
ancient Britons, did so before them. 

That the Romans and Britons spoke of the Angles in the same 
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■way is highly probable. If one population called them Saxons, 
the other would do the same. 

Tlie name by which the JV())?.-romainzing Germans of England 
(the Angles) were known to the Romans would, jnobably, be 
the name by winch they were known to the Romanizing 
Germans (the Franks and Goths). 

Now, that this name was Saxon is by no means a matter of 
conjecture * on the contrary, it is one on which we have a good 
deal of satisfactory evidence. That tlie Biitons used it is 
inferred from the present practice of the Welsh That the 
Romans used it is inferred fioin the Litas Saxonicmi of the 
Notitia. That the Franks used it is shown in almost every 
page of their annals. 

I submit, then, that, whilst the invaders of Biitain fiom the 
North of Germany called themselves Engles, the Britains called 
them Saxons, The name, however, though other than English 
in its origin, soon became Anglicized Thus, the country of 
the — 

Orientales Saxones became East-Seaxe, now Essex ; 

Meridiani Saxones „ Sa^-Seuxe, „ Sussex, 

Occidui Saxones „ West-Seaxe, „ , 

all in contact with the county of Kent, in which the name pro- 
bably arose. 

I now add — that no real difference between the Angles and 
Saxons has ever been indicated That undoubted Angles, like 
the men of Yorkshire or Northumberland, can be shown to differ 
from the so-called Saxons of Sussex or Essex in manners and 
dialect no one denies. But do they not differ as North-country- 
men and South-countrymen, rather than as Saxons and Angles ? 
Who finds any difference between Saxon Essex and Angle Suf- 
folk? — ^between Saxon Middlesex and Angle Hertfordshiie ? 
Yet this is the difference required under the hypothesis that the 
Angles and Saxons were really different populations Again, 
the king who is said to have called the whole island England, 
or the land of the Engles, was Egbert, king of Wessex, a Saxon 
rather than an Angle. We may believe that this was the case 
when an Emperor of Austria proposes that all Germany shall 
be called Pi iissia 

To^ conclude I suggest that the conquerors of England, 
who intioduced the English language and gave the island its 
present name, bore two names. 
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They were called by themselves^ Angles 
„ 5 , the Frisians, A n gles, 

55 ,5 the Danes, Angles 

But, by the Kelts, they were called Saxons. 

,5 Komans, „ „ Saojons. 

55 Franks, „ „ , Saxons. 

55 Gotlis, „ „ Saxons. 

Where the latter populations determined the nomenclature the 
latter names prevailed. 

§ 142. Ill 0716 wsij, however, notwithstanding the previous 
arguments, the Saxons may have been different fiom the Angles. 
The latter may have come direct from Germany : the former 
from the LitUis Saxonicnm. If so, the populations of the dis- 
tricts in -sex — Es-se^j, Middle-sea), Sus-sex, and Wes-ser — were 
only of remote, or indirect, German origin. Though I indicate 
this difference, I am not prepared to defend it. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

SPECIAL AND DIRECT EVIDENCT3 OF BEDA. HIS AKGULUS 

CRITICISM LANGUAGE OF ANGLEN. 

§143. The statement of Eeda respecting the district of which 
the Latin name was Angidus, like many of his other statements, 
re-appears in more than one of the authors who wrote after him. 

Aixeed 
(1 ) 

Tiaiiblation 

And on the west of the Old Saxons is the month of the rivei Elbe and 
Fiiesland, and then noith-nest is the land -tthich is called Angle and Sea- 
land, and some pait of the Danes 

In the Ongincd 

And he wsestan Eald-Seaxnm is Alhe mn^a and Fiisland And l^aiioii 
west noi$ IS |? 0 et land, the man Angle hset, and SiHende, and stimme dsel 
Dena — 07os,v 20 

( 2 ) 

T) auslation 

He sailed to the haihonr winch is called Hae^nm, winch stands hetwixt 
the Wends and Saxons, and Angle, and belongs to Denmark . and two 
da}^s before lie came to HiB^nm, there was on Ins staihoard Gotlilaiid, and 
Sealand, and many islands. On that land hved Engles, befoie tliey hither to 
the land came. 
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In the Onijinal 

He &egIode to ]:cmi poite j^c man hsdt se stent betwiilis Wiiicdnm 

mid Sea\um, and Afnjle, and m on Dene and j^a t\^egen dagas jer 

lie to Hadlnnn come, inm n£Cb on }.8et steoiboid Gothland and Billende and 
mlanda tela On bnm landinn eaidodun Engle, £ei InSei on land comoii — 
(J>o,%iy 23 

The geogiapby is clear. Angulits means the district wliicli 
is BOW called Anglen , a tiiangle of nregiilar shape, formed by 
the Slie, the Fiensborger fioid, and a line drawn from Flensborg 
to Sleswick It may be the size of the county of Rutland, or 
a little larger ; and it lies on the side of the Peninsuha furthest 
from England. Although one of the most feitile parts of Sles- 
wick, it was likely to have been a desert ; inasmuch as it was a 
frontier land, or March, between the Danes and the Slavonians 
(or Wends) of the eastern half of Holstein. But it was not 
likely to have been the mother-country of any large body of 
emigrants ; still less for an emigiation across the German Ocean ; 
least of all for such a one as conquered England. There is, 
however, no objection to the Angleii of Sleswick having been 
paji of the country of the Angles who invaded England The 
only objection lies against its having been co-extensive with the 
mother-country of the English That a population sufficiently 
strong to have conquered and given a name to England and 
sufficiently famous to have been classed amongst the leading 
nations of Germany, both by Beda himself and by Ptolemy 
before him ; is to be deduced fiom a particular district-' on the 
frontier of Jutland rather than fiom Noithern Geimany in 
general, fiom a section of the Duchy of Sleswick rather than 
from Holstein and Hanover at large, — is unlikely. 

§ 14? A On the Language of Anglen . — The statement 
that there is no objection to Anglen having been part of 
the land of the Angles is the only one that can be made. 
Nor can it be made without ceitaiii cautions and qualifi- 
cations. Anglen can scaicely have belonged to the original 
Angle area, but, on the contrary, can only have been an outlying 
settlement— a settlement of certain Angles who made their wiij 
in the direction of Denmark, even as the conquerois of Britain 
made theii way in the direction of Wales and Ireland. This is 
because the’ parts between the Angie districts of Germany were 
separated fiom the Anglen of Sleswick by the Slavonians of 
Holstein: whilst the western part of Sleswick itself was 
Fiisian — the Frisians being (by the Danes at least) clearly 
dbtinguislied finm the Angles. Still, as certain Angles may 
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liave found tlieir way to tlie parts about tbe present towns of 
Lubeck and Tiavemiiiide, and (via the Trave) liave taken posses- 
sion of ceitain paits of Sleswick^ the Angle origin of the present 
occupants of Anglen is by no means impossible. Nevertheless^ 
it IS extremely doubtful 

The details of the dialects of Anglen are well known. At the 
beginning of tbe historical period, the distiict lay well within 
the limits of Deiimaik as opposed to Germany . inasmuch as it 
lay to the noith of the Dannevnke, and to thenoith of a district 
wherein (at least) two Eimic descriptions in pine Norse ha\e 
been discovered. 


Dmlf iis|3i sten Iiimpigi Sviiis cfteii Eiik fdnga siii les vai]? dau|:i‘ lio 
(liegjdi >satii mn Haitliabn, lar liar vas stiunuacli, cliigi. liaubi gofli* 

In £ii(}u^h 

Tlioilef leibte deniie Steeu, Spends Hjoiiiba, efter sm Skildbrodei Eiik, 
som dode, da Heltene sade oni Iledebr, lian var Sijiomand, en saaie god 
Holt 

In English 

TlioiLf cut tins stone, Svends home after Eiic fellow liis v as dead hen 
(when) the heioes sat about (be'^ieged) Hatheby He was steeiinaUj a haid 
good heio 

* 

Osfii^i gel’ll kumbl oft Sutiilc sun sm . . 

In Danish 

Osfiid gjoide Hoi efter Sutiik sin Son 

In Eia/lhsJi 

Osfiid made (Seotiee gait) bariow, after Sutiik liis son 

♦ 

It also lay to the north of the Daniscliwald, or Danish Wood, 
and, a fortiori^ to the noith of the Eyder, the convenient, if 
not exactly the accurate, boundary between Deninaik and 
Germany. 

It also lay to the noith of a series of villages ending in the 
characteristic ternniiatioii viz * Ha6y, Nor6y, Osteiiiy, 

Gothe^y, Hekke&y, Giihy, Yinde^y, and HedeZ?y (Haitha^n) — 
To which add, from the district of Svanso, on the east, Nyiy, 
Sohy, Sonder&y, &c. 

In all these, however, the Danish language has given way to 
the Platt-Deutsch, so that the question as to any actual inter- 
mixture of the original Norse in the parts to the south of 
Anglen, has no existence in the minds of even its most zealous 
partizans. I use this term, because it is scarcely necessary to 
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say tlmt, in Denmark^ the matter has assumed a serious and a 
political aspect, 

§ 145. Aoigleii, howeverj is claimed as a mixed district, i e. as 
one in winch the Danish and the Platt-Deutsch are spoken con- 
currently. There is no doubt as to this being the case Neither 
is there any doubt as to the Danish being the older language. 
The local names ending in -by are (as has been shown) numerous. 
The introduction of the German is a matter of history. The 
exact date, however, of its ]pTepondemnce is unceitain. So 
are the exact proportions boine by it, at the present moment, to 
the Danish. In lespect to this I find the statement that the 
Church Seivice in Anglen was never read in Danish ; in other 
words, that, as early as the time of the Eeformation, the German 
w^as sufficiently prevalent to exclude its rival language from the 
reading-desk. To this, however, one of the latest and best au- 
thorities on the subject, Allen, in Let Lanshe Sprogs Historie i 
Ilertugdommet Slesvig eller Synderjylland, objects, giving some 
curious facts in a different diiection. Thus, m the sixteenth 
century, the parishioneis of Gelting complain that their pastor 
know’s no Danish , whilst in Husby, Eskiiss, and Haveltoft the 
registers between AD 1G03 and AD. 1685 contain certain 
Danish entiies. Now, however much these facts may give us an 
approximation to a Church Service, it is not the Church Service 
itself ; so that, upon the wffiole, the original statement is true, 
viz that Anglen was the fiist district, north of the Slie, in 
which the Platt-Deutsch was the language of the preacher. This 
was as early as there was any preaching in the vernacular at 
aU. 

How far the Danish still survives is another question, Eecent 
inquiries have shown that it is anything but extinct. There is 
more of it in the north than the south. It is generally under- 
stood. It is spoken, when needed, by the majority. It is 
spoken, from choice, by few. By a few it is neither spoken nor 
understood. In no case, however, is it spoken to the exclusion 
of the Platt-Deutsch. 

Though this has a greater bearing upon Danish politics than 
upon English philology, it is, by no means, irrelevant. The 
more we know wdiat Anglen really is the better shall we value 
Beda's statement concerning it One thing is certain, viz that, 
whether Danish or German, at tlie present moment, it shows no 
signs of ever having been English. The Danish is older than 
the German, but there is nothing older than the Danish — no- 
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tiling, at least, -within the range of history. Neither is theie any 
tiadition , though the belief, on the other side of the peninsula, 
that the Frisians aie akin to the Engbsh, is both coriect and 
well founded Neither is it ceitain that Angle iZ is the equiva- 
lent to Anglia . for which the Danish -would be either Engellajnd 
or Engle It seems rather to mean The Angle At any i^ate 
Beda’s term is Angidus, and the district itself is Angle a That 
learned men have looked upon the dialect of the district as a 
mixtiiieof panish and Platt-Deiitsch with a dash of the oiigmal 
Anglo-Saxon, is not to be wondered at. Yet, no undoubted 
Anglo-Saxon element has ever been discovered m it. 

SpECIMr^s 
The P)odi</(d Son 
Pa)h about Bol — DamBi 

En Man lio to Seiinei,a den yngest a dcm so te £e Faei “Faei gi nice 
den Diel a se Gos, dei fildei inije to,” a lian diel dem le Gos A it 
inaniie Dav deiettei saanked den pigest Son olt sit, a dio TSdk i et Laend 
vidt da^fiaa, a Iran la dei o iiva lian ho i ct iuglo»t Lovne Men soiu liaii sin 
lio fot^eei olt, liva haii ho, hlev dei en stiii Hongci i de saem Laend a lian 
begjnt a li No A han gik hen a holdt sae te en Boiiei dei i se Laend, a han 
skekked ham m aa se Maik a vaer <b Svun A han ho gjein mt Mask, hva se 
Svnn fek, men dse Tai ingen a ga ham novi^e Men han gik i sse sjel a so 
“ hvomamie Davlonnei hsei min Faei di hser iigelc Bie, a se dyei a Honger 
jE Yii staa op a gaa te min Faer a si te ham iE hser to(r)si mse emoi se 
Himmel a emor dse , se ei it bet vaei a jerr dm Son, gyi mse te jen a dm 
Davlonnei ” A han sto o^d a gik te sm Faer Mon som han enon var et 
laant Stykk dsehaa, so sm Faer ham, a defotiyer ham fo ham, a han lof hen 
a foldt ham om se Hals a kyssed ham A se Son so te ham . Faer , se h^er 
fo(i)si mse " &c Men se Faer so te sm Svenn “ Tsejei de best Ty hn* a 
disejei dem aa ham, a gier ham en Kmg aa sm Haend aa Sku aa sm Fone, 
a lunter et fedt Kalle aa slavter et a la vos eer a vsei glai, foi den hjei Son va 
do, ahanhse wnnldvvend segjen, a hanva taft, a han hse ymm funnen segjen 
A di begyiit a vser luste 

Platt-Deiitscli of the Dibt} ict 

En Man liar twe Sdns Un de jimgste von se sa to de Fatter 
“ Fattei, gif mi de Deel von et Yeiinogen, de mi tofallt ” Un he delei se dat 
Gilt Un mch velil Dag danah sammlei de jungsle Sdxi al wat he hai to 
samen im tiok no en fiemde Land wit weg im verkehm do sm Gut m en 
iiichlose Lebend Awei als he veitahit hai al wat he bar, wmir’ da en grote 
Hungeisnoth m et solbige Land, un he begjmner un le Mangel Un he gmg 
hen un hel sik to een von de Boigeis da m et Land, im de schicker em ut op 
sin Land, de Swem to wahren Un he liar sik gem holpen mit Masch, wat 
de Swun eten , awer da wahr kem un gev em wntt Awer he ging in sik 
selbst un sa, ‘‘ Worvehl Daglolmers bi min Fattei hem nklig Brot, awei ik 
mutt Hungeistarhen Ik will opstalm xm to mm Fatter gahn im to em 
seggen Fattei, ik heff ini veisehn gegon de Himinel un gegen di Un bin 
inch mehr weith un heten dm Son, mak mi to een von dm Daglohneis ” Un 
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lie stmm op im kelim to sin Fatter Awei als lie nacli wit weg walir, seg sin 
Fatter em, un et vedioot em liaeitlich, nn lie lib ben im fall eni om de bals 
im ku&sei em. 

Pci) ts about Tolli — DanibJi 

En Mam bo ton Sdnnei, a den ongst so te bains Fai Gie ma, Fai, den 
Diel a Pang, de nia lion , a bam dielt em de Pang ” A int lang deiattei 
sankede den ongst Son olt sammel, a gik wied, nr ar Lam, a dei feikamm 
bam oil Pang nia Fiein a Diildien Soni bam no bo oil bams Pang feitclii, 
so kamm en stin dyer Tee i a biel Lam, a bam begymt a bongei, a gik ben a 
ween ssa te’n Mam i a Stai, den scbikkede bam te Maikens, te a war a 
Scbwm , a barn well fyll bams Lm ma Alien, de de Scbwm fr ar^ooi’j a mgen 
ga bam naner Da gik bam i ssa a so “ Wo mange Davlonner berr mm Fai, 
som fler ba Bionok, a a feidaneie far Hunger, aa\\nll sto op a go ben te 
mm Far, a see te bam Far a ber giei nret i Himmeie a foi dse, k a ei no 
ikke bet war a 3111* dm Son, gier ma te dm Danlonnei ” A bain sto op a 
kain te bains Fai, Som bain awm' niim wm nied darbo, so bams Far bam, a 
de gier bam. web, inn ben a follt bam on a Hals a ge bam solt De 
Sdii awer so te bam . “ Fax a ber gier Uiet 1 Hnn meie a for da, a a ei no ilvke 
bet n ar a jir dm Son ” Awei de Far so te jm a hams Swenn “ Tai den beest 
Kled biei a tiaie bam o, a gie bam en Fmgening a bains Hoain, a Sko te 
bains Fdiie , a taie et fett Kalle bier, a slagtei 4 la woss ar a nar glai 

Platt- Deiitsch 

En Mann bar twee Sdlms Un de jongst van se seeg to sien Vader Gev 
mi, Yader, dat Deel van dat God, wat mi to boit ” Un be deelt ’se dat God 
to, Un nicb lang dainab nebm de jongt Sobn alt to boap im tiock wiet dwor 
Land nn dasiilm bieek be sien God ma Piassen dobr As be nn all dat siene 
yeitilirt bar, da warr ’ne grot duer Tid dobr dat snlwige Land, nn be 
fimg an Nood to beden Un be gnig ben nn veibuei sik bi en Bdigei van 
datsulwigge Land, nn de sclnckf em op sien Feld, de Svnen to boiden Un 
be wnll sien Bunk med de Sei fnll’n, de de Swen freten, nn numms grey se 
em Da slog be m si nn spiok “ Yo veelDaglolmer bet mien Yader, de Brod 
g’nog bebb’n, nn ik veidarf in Hunger Ick will nn opmaken nn to mien 
Yader gabn nn to em seggen* Yader ^ ick beff siinmgt in Himniel, nn 
'var di nn ick bun nn nicb mebr wertb, dat 10k dien Sobn beete, maak mi as 
en van dien Daglolmers ” Un be maakt si op nn kom to sien Yader As be 
awerst nocb wiet af weer, seg em sien Yader, nn be dneit ’em, leip nn feel em 
om sien Hals nn knsst em 

Hrjmn, 

1 

Ejgeie Gnj, se takker da?, 

Fo den-bjer go Dav , 

Men host do it bjnlpen mm, 

Hoo var ae blewen av ^ 

2 . 

Do gast mae Elseer te mit L}w, 

Gast mae dayle Brye, 

Do gast mae Glaeer tnsenvus 
Bevarst mae fiaa aa dye. 
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0 

Ht >1(1 no 1 den-iija soet Xat 
Bill Haend aa ovei mce, 

Saa £6 =Jin nion-ail aa ny 
Ivan, Faei, talJ^e dee 
4 

llm slnild de t^i den seest Xat, 

M looTei liei aa Jord, 

Saa teej iiiee i dm Himinel op 
Hyo dm Engle boe 

Enyliblu 

1 

Bear God, I thank thee 
For tliis-licie good day , 

But liaddest Tliou not hel^ied me, 

Hoy had I been gono thiough it“ 

2 

Thou gayest me clothes to my body. 
Gayest me daily bicad , 

Thou gayest me gladiicases tiiousand-Yme, 
Ficaeiyedst me fioin death 
0 

Hold, no\y, m this-heie styaithy mght. 
Thine hand sije ovei me, 

So I the moining-eaily anew 
Can, Fatliei, thank Thee 
4 

But should it be the latest mght 
I hye heie on eaith, 

So take me m thy heayen up, 

Where thy angels dy^ell ’ 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

ELEMElsTS OE THE ANGLE INVASION, FEANKS IN KENT. 

§ 146. There may have been Franks in Kent as well as Goths. 
One fact in favour of such having been the case lies in — 

(a) The extract iSrom Mamertmus in § 15. 

(h) The name Ke7it 

This is no compound of the word Seaxe or Saxon^ like 
Sm-seXj Es-sea?, &c — though the county abuts upon districts so 
named. Hence, the easiest way of accounting for the words in 
-seXy and their limitation to the south of England, is to suppose 
that they were the names by which the districts which bore 
them 'were known in Kent , — the Franks being the popula- 
tion whOj of all the Germans^ most eschewed the use of the word 
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Angle and most used the word Saxon Saxon was a name 
winch a Frank population would give to its neighbours, even if 
they were Angle in the strictest sense of the term If a Frank 
had given a name to even YiS^’^t-Anglian Suffolk, it would have 
been 

(c) The name HJdotlmrej as that of a king of Kent, is emi- 
nently Frank, and not at all Angie. 

(cl) Kent IS divided into Lathes — ^The Latin term Lati was 
a -word belonging to the military nomenclature of Eonie during 
the fourth century, as well as earlier and later. It applied to 
the parts opposite Britain — viz Gaul and Western Germany. 
It denoted a certain kind of military retainers ; the service in 
which they were being the Roman Julian, in Ammianus 
(sx. 8) writes of them thus : — Equos prmbebo Hispanos, et 
niiscendos gentilibus atque scutariis adolescentes Lcetos quosdain, 
cis Rhenuin editam barbaroruni progeniem, vel certe ex dedi- 
titiis, qui ad nostra desuescunt."^ Zosimus gives the form AeroL 
He speaks of the emperor as being a barbarian by blood, who 
by residence amongst the Aeroi, a Gallic nation, acquiied some 
Latin cultivation ( 2 , 54) — MajvevrLos, yevos fxkv sXkcov anro 
^ap^dpcov, fierotfCTjcras Be els Aerols, edvos VaXaTifcov, iraiBelas 
rrjs Aarivo^v The Franh Lmti were settled by 

Maximianus, as we learn from Eiimenius {Panegyric. Gonstant. 
Gees. AB. 296) . — ^'Tuo — ^natu Nerviorum et Treverorum arva 
jacentia Lcetiis postlimimo restitutus et receptus in leges Francus 
escoluit The Notitia has a long list of them : — 

Piafectus Latonm Teutomciariun, Cainimto Senomse Lagdiuiensis 

Piffifectus Lato'tuni BatavoimiL et gentilium SuevoruiQ, Bajoeas ! et Con- 
stantiEe Lugcl-anensis sectindsB 

Pioefectiis Lmtonm gentilixun Suevorum, Cenomannos Lttgdniieiisis texto 

Prasfectus Latontm Franconim, Redonas Lagdimensis tertias 

PiSBfectixs L(Bto}um Lingonensimn, per divcisa dispeisorimi Belgicfe 
pi'inise 

Pisefectus Lcatorum Actoinm, Eptiso Belgic^ pnm£B. 

Pijsfectiis Ldotoiiim Nemoium, Fanomartis Belgicse seenndEe 

Piiefectiis Latouim BataYoriim Nemetacensium, xitieLiitis Belgie® se- 
caiidffi 

PitT}fectiis Liitonmi Batavonm Coixtiaginensiiim, Nowomago Belgic^e 
secund^e 

Piaefectus Lictomm gentihmn, Remos et Silvanectas Belgicse secundse. 

Pisefectus Latoium Lagensiam, prope Timgios Geimanice seciiixdte 

Pisefectas Lcctoiim gentilnm Siievonim, Ai\eiiios Aqtiitaiiiae pnmas 


* Observe the word 
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Zeubs (v Leh),* to "^iioni all tlie texts that have been laid 
i^foie the leader aie due, concludes with a notice touching the 
que:>tiori of the Kentibh lathes most closely. The Theodosian 
Code states That the lands appointed to the Lwti, who were 
removed to them, weie called terrch Such a woid, 

then, as lathe iiniy have giown out of 'terra) Ltd tea. That 
such existed in Romano- Keltic Gaul has been shown abundantly. 
Tlkd they also existed in Romano- Keltic Biitain (cbpecially in 
the paits nearest to Gaul) is probable 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

ele:,iekts of the axgle invasiox — ffjsiaxs 

§ 14:7. Did an}’ other Gciniau populations, under their oivu 
vame, join the Angle invasioiis^ Did any of them do so umloi 
the general name of Anyle or Saxon ^ Did any of them efiect 
any independent settlements ^ 

§ ] 4S The Frisianis — (a) Procopius mites that thi'ee very 
populous nations occupied Biitain, the Angles, the Britons, and 
the Frisians 

(h) The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 897, runs 
thus — 

D} ilcan geaie clieliton the heigas on East-Eiigliim and on Nor^-lijmbi nin 
Tfest-Sedxna iondsvicSe be jj^em sutl-staale mid stal-lieigum eaiia sva^ust mid 
frOim ajscum|:e hie tela geaia sei tiinbicdon Da het Allied cyigtimhiian lang 
scixm oiigen |:a tescas |?a v a?iOii fiiliieah tn a lange a )ra o^ni, smne Ineidoii 
lx, aia, snine nia, po. vteion reg’^ei ge s^\iltiaii ge im^\ealtiaii ge eac liieian 
froiine |:a o^iii Is cei on [liie] nav l^er iic on Fiesisc gescsepene, no on Denise, hute 
s^\a him fechmn jjiilite Ine nj t-Avvi^uste ])eun meahten Da mt siminiii 
cure ileaii geaies coiiion |:a,n sex scijiu to "SViht, and pcBr imcel sefel 
geclrduii aig'Sei ge on Dtienmn ge v el livoi he psem see iiman Da liet se 
cvng laian mid niguiinm to piia luwena scipa, and/oiforon Imn bone mn^aii 
loiaii on uteie meie Da ioioii hie med bmn scipnm ut ongeix hie, and pieo 
stodoii at uieweaidmn b^em imicSan on cliyguni vieron ba men iippe on loiicle 
of agaiie Da gefengon Ine baia biooia scijia tu tet b<u*a mii^tin nteweaidmn 
and ba men oi'slogon and ba?t an oSwand on bam wceion eac ba men ofslageiie 
bntoii fifiiin ba cuinun foi by oinseg be baia O'Seina scixm asseton Da wnrdan 
eac, svi^e ime^ehce aseten Dieo asieton on ba healfe bais deap^s pe pa 
Denisean scipu aseten iraeion, and ba o^iu ealie on o^ie healle bat hiia ne 
inihte nan to o^nmi Ac fa b^et veeter vacs ahehhad fela fmlanga tioin 
scipnm ba eoduii ba Deiii-can fiom pami pnm scipnm to b^Bni o^imn brim pe 
Oil iiira liealfe beebbade vffiioii and hie fa pvei gefnhtun Daii weai^ otslegen 
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Lucumon cynges geiefa, and Wnlflieaicl Fixesa, and ^bbe Fnesa, and JScIel- 
berg Fnesa, and AtlieferS c gyngeseneat, and edbia monna Fnesiscia and 
Engliscia Isoi, and l^aia Demscena cxx 

hi Englibh Fiom Moniimenta Bi lianmca 
The aimies fioin among tbe East-Anglians and Aoin among the North- 
Humbiians, haiassed tlie land of the "West- Saxons chiefly, most of all by 
then (Bses, winch they had built many yeais befoie Then Kmg ^Hfied com- 
manded long ships to be built to oppose the sescs, they weie fiiU-nigh twice 
as long as tlie otheis ; some had sixty oais, and some had moie, they weie 
both snifter and steadier, and also highei than the otheis They weie shapen 
neither like the Fiisian noi the Damsh, but so as it seemed to him that they 
would be most efficient Then some time m the same year, theie came six 
ships to Wight, and theie did much haim, as well as m Devon, and else vlieie 
along the sea-coast Then the kmg coimnanded nine of the new ships to go 
thitlier, and they obstiucted then passage fiom the poit towaids the outer sea 
Then went they with thiee of then shiiis out against them , and thiee lay in 
the upper part of the port in the dry , the men weie gone fioin them ashoie 
Then took they two of the tlnee slnps at the outer pait of the poit, and killed 
the men, and the other ship escaped , m that also the men were killed except 
five » they got aw^ay because the other slnps were agiouiid They also weie 
agiound veiy disadvantageously, thiee lay agiound on that side of the deep 
on wdneh the Damsh ships weie agiound, and all the le-^t upon the othei side, 
so that no one of them could get to the otheis But when the watei had 
ebbed many fuilongs from the shiiis, the Danish men vent fiom then thiee 
slnxib to the othei thiee which weie left hy the tide on then side, and then 
they theie fonght against them Theie was slam Liicmnon the king’s leeve, 
and Wulfheaid the Frisian and JEbbe the Fiisian, andiEthelheie the Fiisian, 
and ^Etlielfeith the long’s geneat, and of all the men, Fiisians and English, 
seventy-two , and of the Danish men one bundled and twenty 

Of the Ohauci, Lombards, and Early Danes, notice will be 
taken in tbe sequel. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

RELATIONS OF THE ENGLISH TO THE LANOTJAGES OF GERMANY 

IN GENERAL. 

§ 149. Three German forms of speech have been specially 
noticed — ^the Old Saxon, the Angle, and the Frisian. But they 
are only three out of many. Again, forms of speech such as 
the Frank, the Thuringian, &c, have been named So have 
forms of speech called Norse, Icelandic, or Scandinavian 

All this means that, just as the English is one division of a 
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gioiip containiDg tlie Old Saxon and the Frisian besides, so may 
the OH Saxon and the Fii^ian^ along ’VMth. the Enghsli, consti- 
tute a division of some higher group or genus. 

Wiiicli of the members of tins same group or genus shall we 
take first— the Fiisian, the Angle, and the Old Saxon having 
already been consideied^ 

§ 150 These diveiyedy i e the Frisian led in one direction, 
the Old Saxon in another. 

Each of these tongues was conterminous with some other mem- 
ber of the German division, some known member with which we 
could compare it. The Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, had 
such poitions of its frontier as have not akeady been under 
treatment — such portions of its frontier as were neitlier 
Frisian nor Old Saxon — either Slavonic (and, as such, not Ger- 
man at all;, 01 else Xoitli Hessian and Thuringian. Hence, it 
vas only in the direction of those two forms of speech that it 
could graduate into any other member its class 

But the eaily forms of the North Hessian and North Thurin- 
gian are as unknovui as the southern forms of the Angle. 

Hence — the two outside and osculcmt languages (so to say), 
the languages that lead to other members of their class, are the 
Fiisian and Old Saxon 

Of these the former points to Scandinavia ; the latter to 
Southern Germany. 

The former leads to the Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and Feroic, the latter to the Platt-Deutsch, and High -Ger- 
man — also to the Moeso*Gothic. 

Whether we begin with the Frisian or the Old Saxon we 
come to the same class of dialects. These are, on the south and 
south-west of the Old Saxon and Fiisian frontiers the Dutch of 
Holland, and on the south and south-east the numerous Platt- 
Deiitsch foims of speech of Westphalia and the Lower Rhine. 

§ 151 . The Butch of Holland — Nearly akin to the Enghsh, 
and still more nearly akin to the Frisian on its northern, and the 
Pktt-Deutscli of Westphalia on its eastern, frontier iKS the Dutch 
of Holland, of which the Flemish of Belgium is only a modifi- 
cation. South of the Flemish frontier comes the French of 
Ai'tois and Picardy, no German tongue at all ; but one belong- 
ing to another class of languages. The Dutch of Holland 
extends into Germany, the dialects of part of Cleves on the 
east, and of Eist Friesland on the north, being more Dutch 
than Platt-Deutsch. 
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The Dutch of Holland falls into dialects and sub-dialects, e ff 
the Groningen, the Gueldeiland, the Zealand, the Brabant, &c. 

The stages of the Dutch of Holland are somewhat indistinct. 
Samples of any dialect of the Seven Provinces of equal anti- 
quity with the oldest Frisian, the oldest Old Saxon, and the 
Anglo-Saxon there ai'e none. On the other hand the Old 
Frisian and Old Saxon are closely akin to what such specimens 
would be if they existed — ^indeed it has already been stated, 
that more than one scholar has dealt with the Carolinian 
Fsalms as if they were Old Dutch 

§ 152. The earliest important work in the true Dutch of 
Holland is the Chronicle of Melis Stoke, about A. B 1300 

Specimen 
Mark, cliap 1. 

1. Hct hegin des evangehes van Jesus Olnist, den Zooii van God 

2 Gelijk gescLreven is in de Piofeten ziet, Ik zend imjnen Engel vooi uw 
aangezigt, die uwen weg voor u keen beieiden zal 

3 De stem des loependen in de woestgn keieidt den weg des Heeien, 
maakt zijne paden legt ’ 

4. Johannes was doopende in de woestijn, en piedikende den doop dei 
bekeeimg tot veige'vnng dei zonden 

5 En al het Joodsche land gmg tot hem nit, en die vad Jeiiizalcm , en 
werden alien van hem gedooiit m the inner de Joidaan, belijdende hnnne 
zonden 

6 En Johannes was geldeed met kemelshaar, en met eenen ledeien goidel 
om zijne lendenen, en et spiinkhannen en vnlden lionig 

7 En hij piedikte, zeggende na mij komt, die steiker is dan ik, wien ili 
met waardig ben, nedeibukkende, den iiem zijiiei schoenen te ontbinen 

8 Ik heb uheden welgedoopt met watei, maai hij zal u doopen mot den 
Heihgen Geest 

§ 153 The Platt-Deutsch Dialects — Platt means Broad or 
Flat For some reason or other it has become current as a term 
in German philology. The Germans of Suabia, Franconia, and 
the countries on the upper paits of the Rhine, Weser, and Oder, 
thus denominate the dialects of the Loiver Rhine, the Loiuer 
Weser, the Loivev Oder, the Lovjer Vistula, &c. 

Such is the meaning of the word in its narrower and moie 
limited sense — the meanmg which it takes in the mouth of an 
ordinary German who names the dialects of his country accord- 
ing to the current nomenclature. 

But there is a wider meanmg as well. Each and all of the 
Ictnguages that have up to the present time commanded our 
attention are not only German, but German with special Piatt- 
Deutsch affinities Thus the Frisian, the Dutch of Holland, the 
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Anglo-Saxon, tlie Englibli, and the Old Saxon are all Lker to the 
dia-ects of the LoTrer Pdiine, the Lower Weser, &:c., than they 
are to the Suahiaii, the Franconian, the Bavarian, &c. 

Tins engeiideis a complication Sometimes the word means 
some particular dialect of Westphalia, Oldenhurgh, Hanover, 
Holstein, Sleswick, Mecklenburgh, <fcc, to the exclusion of the 
English, Frisian, and Dutch of Holland , and sometimes it 
means the English, Dutch, Westphalian, &:c, collectively. Hence, 
it IS correct to say, that the language of Over 3 ’sel or of Guelder- 
laiid IS Dutch rather than Platt-Deutscli , Dutch like the literary 
language of Holland, rather than am^ provincial dialect of West- 
phalia. And it is also correct to that the English of 
England is a Platt -Deutscli form of speech. 

All this IS correct Whether it he convenient is another 
matter 

In the present woik Platt-Detftsch (the German term) will 
repiesent the piovincial dialects of Noitliein German j" — the 
provincial dialects of the Loiver (and Middle) PJime, Weser, 
Oder, &c , whereas the moie generic expression for the group 
containing the English, &c, will he Loiv--Gemian, i e. the 
German of the Lotver course of the E-liine, Ac 

Hence there is a Flatt-JDeutsch suh-section of the Loiu- 
German section. 

1 cannot give (either geogi-apliically or philologicallj^) an exact 
line of demarcation between the southern Platt-Deutscli and the 

m. 

northern Higli-German divisions. I cannot even in which 
quarter the relationship is the closest, i. e whetlier the most like 
forms of the Dutch of Holland and of the Platt-Deutscli of 
Westphalia are liker each other than the likest dialects of the 
Platt-Deutsch and High-German. Such divisions, however, aie 
often drawn Few writers make the Hessian of the middle parts 
of Hesse other than High-German Yet, it contains more than 
one of the so-called Low-German cliaractenstics 

§ 154 The points connected with the Platt-Deutscli which 
are the most certain, and not the least important, are the follow- 
ing • — 

1. It is more High-German than any of the forms of speech 
hitherto noticed — more High-German than the Old Saxon, the 
* Anglo-Saxon, the Dutch, the Frisian Hence — 

2 Its original situs is to the south of those forms of 
speech, 1 e. on the High-Gerinan frontier. Ho one has ever said 
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that any of the above-named languages graduate into the Fran- 
conian, or the Hessian; many have said that some of the- 
Rhenish forms of the Platt-Deutsch do. 

3. Fiom this it spread northward and north-eastwards — the 
Franks of the Carolinian period being its chief propagators, and 
the districts it invaded being Westphalia, Oldenburg, Hanover, 
Altmark, Brunswick, Lauenburg, Holstein, Sleswick, Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, West Prussia, East Prussia, Courland, Livonia, 
Esthonia (these last imperfectly) 

To all these countries it was originally foreign — the native 
languages being — 

1. In Westphalia, Oldenburg, Hanover, Bimnswick, and part 
of Holstein, the Old and Anglo-Saxon ' 

2 In Lauenburg, part of Holstein, Altmark, Luneburg, 
Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, the Slavonic 

3. In West (?) and East Prussia, Courland, and South Livo- 
nia, either the Lithuanic or the Lett. 

4. In North Livonia and Esthonia (German being spoken at 
Reval, and even at Dorpat), the Fin of Esthonia. 

To these add the original districts from which it was diffused, 
which I hold to have been the parts on the Lower and Middle 
Rhine about Cologne, and you have the vast area of the Platt- 
Deutsch of Germany — the descendant of the Carolinian (or Car- 
lovmgian) Frank 

§ 155. The stages of the Platt-Deutsch are equally obscure 
with those of the Dutch of Holland — ^more so Of the different 
forms of it, as spoken at the present moment, there are abund- 
ant specimens, specimens of which the collection of Firmenich^ 
IS a rich repertorium. But the analogues of the Anglo-Saxon, 
the analogues of the Old and Middle English, aie scarce , in some 
cases non-existant. 

Linear descendants of Old Saxon forms of speech we have 
none. They were displaced on the spot where they were spoken 
by the Carolinian Frank. But this was not written and pre- 
served until a comparatively late period — later in some parts 
than m others I cannot say when and where, for each par- 
ticular portion of the present Platt-Deutsch area, the earliest 
extant specimen was put to paper, and handed down. I believe 
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it was in the parts about Hamburg, Lubeck, &c As a general 
rale, however, we may state that the foims of speech of that part 
of the present Piatt-Dentsch area, which, without being Fiank, 
was oiiginally German, have left no modern representatives, and 
that the Frank which displaced them is not known in any old 
form — e no form cotemporaiy with the Anglo-Saxon, or Old 
Frisian. 

§ 156. But there was the onginal Frank area, the part of 
Germany where the form of speech took birth, and whence it 
spread. What have we here^ What have we for the Lower 
and Middle Eliine, for Soutli- Western Westphalia? Jfothing 
which is at one and the same time sufficiently definite to repre- 
sent a separate substantive division, and also of high antiquity. 
The Gospel Harraony of Tatian is generally called Frmib 
{Francic), but it has much which is moie High-German than 
Platt-Deutscln 

§ 157. Again, Hildebrancl and HatUuljmnd is a short and, 
apparently, a fiagmentary poem, in alliterative metre, concerning 
two heroes, father and son, of the times of Diediieh of Berne 
(Tlieodoric of Verona) and Otacher (Odoacer). It is held, by 
Grimm, to be Old Saxon, in the hands of a Frank copyist. It 
is, apparently, a transitional form of speech. The text is given 
, in the chapter on Prosody. 

§ 158. The following is genuine and undoubted Platt- 
Deutsch : — 

H}t. begriiiiet cle ffmiclacie wo cle Keicke vnd dat lOoster des StLiictes tbo 
Ffiekenlioist erst vs %\iiiideilyclvii van dei genade Godes getjaiimrc 
In den tyden als legieide de Aller Doiluclitigeste Konynck imd Heyser 
Lodewycli de Jiinge, was ejn weitlick man genompt Euiieiwoidiis He was 
iiiUicli van leiien, wide sclione van doglieden He was ock na stat der weiit 
van glieboit eyn van den aldei edelsten He nam eyn huffionwen ei name v as 
geheiten Gena. Se was schone van lyne un Uock van synne mylde, tlio der 
armoet, dat er gnde geioclite wait veiLredet oner dat gansse lant All vas se 
viuclitende denHeiennnd be^mede em seer tiuwelnk dach vnd nacbt AYelker 
Euueivoidns wide Gena liedden velebnss gesynnes kneclite vnd megliede Se 
bedden ock witellick gud van eiffnysse, lant, bolt, golt ^md suluer, van perden, 
koyen, swjne, vn scbapen, &c , dat em was geemet van eieii olderen Nycbt de 
mjm, se en diogben ’^md verleiten sick mcbt vp dat giote GncI Mer se deyneden 
beicle Gode, in groteii viucbten Snte Paulus secbt de Hilge Apostell, “ als nycbt 
bebbende weren se all djaick besittende ” 

Here begins tlie foimdation, when the cbnrcb and tbe cloister of the Saint 
at Fiekenboist, was fiist woiideiftilly by the grace of God built 
In tbe time when tboie reigned tbe most noble King and Keyser, Lodevtirk 
tbe Young, T\as a worthy man named Everwaid He was boly of life, and fair 
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in actions He was also aftei tlie fasliion of tlie woikl, in biitli one of the 
noblest He took a ivife whose name was called Geva He -v^as beautiful of 
body, and \wse of mmd, mild in siinit, that his good fame \\as spread abioad 
ovei the whole land Neveitheless, he was feaimg the Loid and seived him 
Teiy faithfully, very tiuly day and night The same Eveiward and Geva had 
many man-seivants and maid-seivants in them household They also had 
innumeiable goods of inheiitance, land, wood, gold and silvei, of lioises, 
cows, svme and sheep, that is inheiited fiom the ancestois Neveitheless, 
they depaited not fiom the gieat God But they both seived God ni gieat 
fear St Paul, the holy Apostle, says, “ Though having nothmg, they pos- 
sessed all thmgs ” 

Speameu 

Betmcu's Ghonide, ad 1080 

In dcmesulven Jaie schach den van Lubeke schadcn an love alse in Pcr- 
deii dat deden Godendorxies Denie unde Hulpeie Dei woiden en del be- 
giepen unde worden henget vor Lubeke Darna schach, dat desiilven 
Stratenrovere haddcn des nachtes genomen to ene Doipe, dat het Kurove, 
unde hadden enen Bur daisulves dot geslagen Des veien de Vogede van 
Lubeke unde van Molne uppe den velde De Voget van Lubeke was en 
wolboren Man van Eiddeien unde Knechten, unde heet Henneke Schaiiieii- 
beich, de van Mohie was en bei’^e Man, unde heet Wendelbain Do se dat 
Hu elite voineinen, do volgeden se den Moideien unde Stiatenioveien, id was 
Nacht unde kunden nene Slawe holden Des ghat dai die Wege in dat 
Land to Hols ten, dar de Misdedeie ute komen veien, de den Schaden clan 
hadden* aldus besenden de Vogede twe "Wege, in deme (hidden volgeden se 
sulven 

« 

§ 159. The High’-Gennan . — By taking extreme forms we 
may easily get Higli-German specimens winch (Jifier visibly 
fiom the Platt-Deutsch. 

We may get this from two quarters^ i e either from the 
literary language of the present Geimans and their forerunneis, 
or from the more extreme provincial dialects, e g, the Bavarian, 
or the Swiss. 

How far is the literary High-German of the present time a 
real language , or how far is it a language of the author and 
the schoolmaster ^ 

In the work of Firmenich, already quoted, there is no part 
of Germany of the size of the county of Leicester, without a 
sample of its dialect. Yet it is safe to say that none of these 
approaches the written language so closely as the ordinary 
language of Huntingdon and Northampton ajjproaclies the 
written English 

Again, — ask in Germany where tbe best Geiman is spoken — 
best meaning the highest The answei is, in Hanover oi Biuns- 
wick — Platt-Deutsch districts. 
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§ 160 . 

Litndi If Hiyh-Gt^nnan 

1 

From Llssing’s Fibles. 

HEEKULES 

x\Is Heilailes in (^en Himmel aiifgenonmien waid maclite ei semen Ginss 
miter alien Gotteiii clei Juno zuei=^t Dei ganze Himinel imd Juno eistannte 
cl .i liber 'Demcr Femclin, iief man ilim zn, ‘ begegnest du so vorznglicli 
‘ Ja, liir st^ib^t,’ eii^iederte Heilaiies ‘"Xin line Veifolgimgen smd es, die 
Hill zii den Tliaten Geiegeniieit gegenen, 't^oiuit ich den Himmel vei diene t 
liabe ” 

Dei Otymx) biUigte die Antwort des neiien Gottes, and Juno T^aicl ver- 
sulmt 

Tn EnghsTi 

As Heicules m tlie ITeaYcn iiii-taken was, made lie liis gieeting, under 
I'anioiigi all Gods, to Juno at «toi lust The whole Heaven and Juno w'eie 
astomshed theieon loveii ‘'Thy female enemy ( fiend, i” ciicd they linn to, 
“ mcetest thou so xnefeiabiy Yes, heiself, ’ answeied Heiculcs, ‘ only her 
]3ei ^editions aie it, which me to the deeds ox>x>oi turn ty (^havej given, vheievitli 
I the Heaven earned have ” 

* The 01ymx>us axipiovtcl the ansvcrof the iiei\ God, and Juno was lecon- 
ciled 

2 

Fuom Hebdfr 

Hoich iioicli die Leicii’ am HmimeLthiii singt. 

Die liebe Sonn’ vacht aiif, 

Aus alien Blumkelclien tiinkt 
Sie schoii fill Opfer auf 
Das Hoehzeitlmospfchen freundlich v inlet, 

Und thiit sein Auglem auf , 

Was hold und lieb ist, fieundlich blinkt, 

AYach scliones Kind nach auf, 

AA^'ach auf, 

AA^acdi schones Kind wadi auf 

This is a translation from the song in Cymbeline : — 

Haik ’ the laik at Hea^ cn’s gate sings , 

The sun begins to use 
His steed to watei at those springs, 

On chaliced flowers that lies 
And inking Alaiy-buds begin. 

To ope then golden eyes , 

And eveiything tliat pietty bm , 

My Ladye sweet arise, 

Aiise, 

My Ladye sweet anse 


Lite} ally 

Haik ’ Haik ’ the lark at Heaven s clooi sings. 
The d«^ai iloie) Sun wakes up , 
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Out of all bloom-clialices clunks 
Slie (the sun, winch is feminine) already then olFeiing up, 

The hatcheloi’s button ftiendly looks 
And does its eye-ling up f=opens httle eye) 

What giacious and dcai is fiiendly winks, 

Wake, fair child, wake up. 

Wake up, &c 

F}oni the New Tehtament, Miuk i 1-8 

1 Diess ist del Anfang des Evangeln von Jesu Chiisto, clem Sohne Gottes 

2 Als gesclnieben stehet in den Piopheten, Siehe, ‘‘Ich sende meinen 
Engel vor chi hei, der da beieite deinen Weg vor dn ” 

3 Es ist erne Stimme eines Piedigeis in der Waste "‘Beieitet den AVeg 
des Heiin, machet seme Steige iichtig ” 

4 Johannes dei war m der Wuste, taufte imd jiiedigte von clei Taufe dei 
Busse, zur Veigebung der Sunden 

5 TJnd es gieng zu ihm hmaus das gauze Judische Land, und die von 
Jeiusalem, und Lessen sich alle von ihm taufen im Jordan, und bekannten 
ihie Sunden 

6, Johannes aber warbeHeidet mit Kameelshaaien, und imt einemledeinen 
Guitel um seme Lenden, und ass Heuschiecken und wilden Homg, 

7 Und piedigte Tlnd sprach . ‘^Es kommt einer nach mir, dei ist starker,^ 
“ denn ich, dem ich mcht genugsam bin, dass ich mich vor ihm bucke, und die 
“ Biemen semer Schuhe auflose 

8 “ Ich taufe euch mit Wasser, abei ei wild euch mit dem heiligen Geiste 
taufen ” 

§ 161. The Old High-German, called also Francic and Ale- 
mannic, was spoken in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
in Suabia, Bavaria, and Franconia. It is in the Old High- 
German that the Krist of Otfrid, the Psalms of Notker, the 
Canticle of Willeram, the Glosses of Kero, the Vita Amionis, 
&c , are composed. 

Specimen 

Krist, i 12 (Edit Graif ) 

Tho uuarun thar m lante lurta haltente 
Thes fehes datun uuaita uuidai fianta 
Zi in quam boto scorn, engil scmenti , 

Joh uuiutun sie inliuhte fon hnnilisgen hohte 
Foiahtun sie m tho gahun so sman anasahun , 

Joh hmtaiquamun harto thes Gotes boten uuorto 
Spiah thei Gotes boto sar ‘‘ Ih seal iu sagen uuuntar 
Ju seal sm fon Gote heil , nales foiahta niliem 
Ih seal lu sagen imbot, gibot thei himilisgo Got , 

Ouh nist thei ei gilioiti so fiomsg arimti. 

Thes uundit uuoiolt smu zi euuidoii bhdii, 

Joh al giscalt thiu m uuoiolti thesa eiclun ist ouh dretcnti 
Kiuuui boian habet thiz lant then Imnilisgon Heilant , 

The ist Diuhtm Kiist guater fon iungeiu muater 
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111 Betlileem tliiue liniiinga tine uuaitui alle thanaiia. 

Ton 111 uuaKl oiili giboian lu bin muatcr magad sconu 
S<igeii ill ni giiate mail, iiuio u nan sculut findan, 

Zeitlien ouli gizaim tiiiiiiiii lhaz seltsani 
Zi tliera beigi fai^t liuiana, 11 findet, ili 1 1 sageta, 

Kind mnnni boianaz in kniipliim gilegitaz ” 

Tlio qnam nnz ei zm tlio spiali engilo Leiibcaf, 

Hiijiili«:gii menigi, sns alio smgenti — 

‘ In Iniiiilnclieb hoiii si Gote gnaliicln , 

Si in eidu fiidu ouli aUeii tine ful sin gnates iiiiilleii ” 

The Snme^ tn Eiujhbh 

Tlien tlieie was 111 the land heidsinen feef^ing 
Of then cattle tliev made watch against foes 
To tliein came a mebseiigci fan% an angel sinning. 

And tlKw became lit widi heayenlj light 
They feaied, suddenly as on him they loc^ked , 

And followed much the woids of God’s messengei 
Spake time Gods messengei stiait, “ I shall to you say woiideis 
To joii shall tlieie be fiom God health, feai nutlniig at all 
I shall to you say a message the biddmg of the heayenly God 
Also theie is none yho has heard so glad an eriand 
Tlieiefore becomes Ins woild lor eyei hlythe, 

And all cieatuies that in the woild are tieading this eaitli, 

Newly boine has this land the heayenly Sayiour, 

Who 15 the LoicI Clnibt, good, horn a young mother 
In Betlileem, of the longs they w’eie all thence — 

Fium them was albo boin his inothei, a maid fan 
I say to you, good men, how ye him shall find, 

A sign and token, tlnough tliis wonder 
To youi bmgh faie hence, ye find, so as I to you said, 

A cluld, new bom, 111 a enb lymg ” 

Then came, while he to them spake, of angels a host, 

A heayenly letmue, thus all singing 
“ In the heayenly kingdom’s height be to God glory , 

Be on eaidh peace also to all who aie full of God’s yall ” 

§ 1 G2 The Middle Higli-German ranges from the thirteen tli 
century to the Reformation. 

Specimen 

Der Nibehingen Xot St* 20-24 {Ed, LacJimann ) 

Do wuohs m Nideilanden eins lichen kuneges lout, 

Des yater Inez Sigemunt, sin muoter Sigelmt, 

In emer bulge liciie y iten wol bekant, 

Niden hi clem Pane, dm was ze Santem genant. 

Icli sage iu von dem degne, wie sehoone der wart 
Sin lip yor alien schanden yas yil wol bewait 
Staik unde m»ie wait sit der kuene man — 

Hey waz er giozei eien ze diser weilcle gewan. 
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Siiiit was gclicizen clei selbe clcgeii giiot, 

El veisuchte yi1 der liclic diucli ellentliaften luiiot 
Diucli sines libes steike leit ei in menegiii lant, 

Hey waz ei snellei degne ze den Biugonden "vant 

In sinen besten ziten, bi sinen jiiiigen tagen, 

Man mlite micbel w under you Sifiide sagen, 

Waz eien an im Yuelise und Yie scliaaie was sin lip 
Sit lieten in ze niinne dm Wcetliclien Yip 

§ 163. The Mceso-Qothic — The Goths who sacked Eome 
under Alaric, and who succeeded to the empire of Augustulus 
under Theodoric, were of German origin, and the language 
that they spoke was German also. It is called the Moeso- 
Gothic 

Of this language we have a specimen, not later than the 
fourth century ; and as no Anglo-Saxon work is of equal an- 
tiquity, the MoesO'Gothic is consideied to be the oldest of all the 
German tongues. The meaning of the word will be understood 
by following the coiuse of the Danube, till we reach the Eoman 
province of Moesia. The earliest inhabitants of this province 
w^ere not akm to any of the tribes of Germany, any more than 
the original Biitons of England were akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders. Befoie the end, however, of the second centuiy 
they were conquex'ed by tribes from the south-eastern paits of 
Germany These were called Goths, or, moie specifically, the 
Goths of Mcesia 

82 )etimen 

, Maek, cliap i. 

1 An^stodeins aivaggeljons lesius xiistaas sunaus gii|:s 

2 Sve gameli]? ist m esai in xiiaufetaii sai ik msandja aggilu niemana 
faina bus saei gainanveib vig beinana faura |:us. 

3. Stibna Topjandms m aubidai manveib Yig fLaujms laihtos YaurkeiJ? 
staigos gubs unsaiis 

4 Vas lobannes daui)jands m aubidai jali meijands daupem idieigos dii 
aflageinai fiavauikte 

5 Jab usiddjedun du iinma all mdaialand jali lauiisaulymeis jali daiipidai 
Yesim allai m lauidane aY^ai fiam mma andliaitandans fiaYauibtim semaim 

6 Yasub-ban lobannes gavasibs taglam iilbandans jali ganda fillema bi Imp 
seinana jab mati da biamstems jali milib baibmsk jab meiida qibands 

7 Qiinib sraboza mis sa afar mis b^zei ik m im vaiibs anabiieiYands 
aiidbmdan skaudaraip skobe is abb^m ik daupja izms in ^atin 

8 Ib IS dauxieib iztis in abnim Ycibamma 

9. Jab Yaib m jainaim dagam qam lesiis fiam iiazaiaib galeilaias jab 
daupibs Yas fram lobanne m laiiidane 
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10 Jail siin*:> ii-gag 5 aii*ls |:aiiinia fatm ga^aw tLsIuLnans liimmans jali 
licJiiaii sve alialx at^aa^ciii»lan ana jiia 

11 Jail -uloia f|am its L.iiiinaiii pn is simiis nieins &a linba m |riize 
1 aila galeilidivla 

12 Jcili siuis s.lI aLaia ma ii4ciiili m aiihda 

1 i Jail las 111 pizai aa^idai daqa fidYoitignns Haisaiito fraiii sataniii jali vas 
imp tliiizaiii jali agailei^ andljalitideclun imma 

14 I|; afai atgibau^ Tax]? loliaiines qani i^sns m giltilaia mei^aiids 
aiva 2 gel|oii j^iadaiigaidjo^ qi|:aiidb Jratei iisfuUiioda pata intd -- 

15 Jail ataeviida &ik l^iudangaidi gu|?^ 

IG Idieigt>|3 jail galaiibeil? m ai^^aggeljon. jali wailuiids faui rnaiein aaloil- 
aias gasaw scuiiunii jali aiidiaian bio|:ai is jr^s scimom^ vaiipan laus iiati 
111 iiiaiem Tasiin auk fibkjans 

17 Jail qa]3 im lesiis Imjatb afar mis jah gatanja igqis Tan ban nutans maime 

IS Jail feiins aftataiidaiis po iia^a sema laistidedim afai nniaa 

IQ Jail jdiiipio miigagaa lids liamis leitil gasaw lakobu faiia zaibaidaiaus 
jali loliaiiiic bio|:ai is jali |:aiis in skipa inanTjandan^ nat]a 

20 Jail ^iiiis liailiait ms ]aii afiaaiidans attaii scmaiia zaibaidaiu in f^ainma 
skipa imp a^ii]am galipoii aiai iiiiiua ]c'di galipiiii in katjinauin 

21 Jail sims sabbato daga galegands m syiiagogtn laisida ms jali iisfilmaiis 
vain pirn ana pizai lai'^tmai is 

22 Unte vas laisjaiids ms sve valdnfm liabands jali iii svasve pai boliaijos 

21 Jail vas in pizai sjuiagogtii ize manna in niibiainjamma alimm jali 

iifliiopida qipaiidh fialct 

24 AVa mis jail pus lesii nazoicnai. qamt fiaqxbtjan iins Irann pnk was pu 
IS sa veilia gups 

25 Jail andbait ma lesus qipands pabai jab usgagg nt us pamma abma 
imluaiiija 

20 Jail talnda ma abma sa milnamja jali bioj)jand& stibnai milolai usiddja 
us imma 

27 Jab afblaupiiodediin allai sildaleilijandans svaei sokidedun imp sis 
misso qipaiidans vasijai|.ata wo so laisemo so miijo ei mip valdufuja 
jab abmam paim uiibianijam aiiabiudip jab nfiiausjand miina 

28 Usiddja pan meiipa is suns and allans bisitands galeilaias 

29 Jab suns us pizai synagogen nsgaggandans qcmun m gaida seimoms jab 
andiaiins mip lokoiiau jab lobamiem 

30 Ip svaibio seunoms log in biinuon jab suns qcpun imma bi ija. 

31 Jab diiatgaggands miai&ida po iindgi expands bandii izos 

32 Jab affailot po so bimno sims jab andbablida im andanabtja pan 
vaiiipaiiamma pm gasaggq sauil beiim du imma allanspans iibil babandans 
jab unbulpons babandans 

3f3 Jab so baiiigs aba gaiuimaiia vas at dam a 

34 Jab gdbaibda managans ubil babandans missaleikaiin saiibtim jab unlml- 
pons manages usvaiqi jab m balabot lodjan pos unbibpoiis unte kun~ 
pedim ma 

35 Jab air iibtvon usstandans usiddja jab galaip ana aupjana stap jab 
jamar bap 

36 Jab galaistans vampun imma seimon jab pai mip miina 

37 Jab bigitanclans ma qepmi du imma patei abai puk sokjand 

38 Jab qap du nn gaggam du paim bisunjane baimon jab bamgim ei 
jab jainar merjaii. unte du].e qam. 
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39 Jail Yas meijands in synagogun ize and alia galeilaian jali nnliulj^ons 
tiSYanpaiids 

40 Jail qam at nnina j^iutsfill liabands bidjands ma jali kinvam kimssjancls 
jab qi}?ands imina ]:atei jabai ^aleis magt mili galiiainjain 

41 I|3 lesiis infeinands iiiiakjands bandu sema attaitok imma jab da]? 
imma Yiljan Yanj? liiains 

42 Jab bi]?e qa]? j?ata lesus suns {^ata j?rutsfill affaij? af iinina jab biams 
YaiJ? 

43 Jab gawotjands innna suns ussaiidida ma jab qa|? du mma, 

44 Saiw ei mannliun ni di|?ais vailit ak gagg |?uls silban ataiigjan giidjm jab 
atban fiam galnamemai iieniai |?atei aiiabaiij? moses du veitvodil^ai im 

45 Ij? IS usgaggands dugaiin meijan filu jab usqi]^an j^ata yaiud SYasve is 
ju]?an m mabta andaugjo in baing galeij^an ak uta ana au|?jaim stadim vas 
jab iddjedun du imma alla]?io 

To the first eight verses the following notes apply. The 
remainder may he made out by reference to the chapter from 
which the extiact is taken. 

Mceso-Gothic. 

AnastodeinSj begimmig, ht , uii-standmg — ga-meh]), written, painted, Ger- 
man, malilen^pamt The ga is tbe sign of tbe paiticiple, one woid m 
Engbsb pieseiYes it, viz j-dejji^^called , A S clejnan^to call — aygilu, ayyikos 
— gnmanvei)>, piepare — stibna, voice, Geiman, stimme — voigandins^ ciyiiig, 
weep-mg, — aiCpidai, German, udi^iiaste Fanins, of tbe Loid, one of tbe 
many Slavonic woids in Ulpliilas=Pc^i?=fZoy;u;n/s — daigos^ ways=Geiman, 
steig , Danish, htif=^iiay — daiqgands, baptize=f//^j — meijands, pioclaimiiig, 
ineacbmg — idieigos, lepentance This has been looked upon as a Keltic void 
ajiageina, away-lajung, fiavaxulite, of sms, yo/^?woiks, tbe Joxe^ as m /orswear 
— usuldjedun, out-goed, out-yode — auai, water, iivei , aha, Old German, an, 
Noise — andliaitandan^ , and=ico)am, liaiii=ioco, £is m liigJit=^is called, hems 
the name ocl aiming, confessing , gavasi\^, clothed, hom iasjan=^to clothe 
— taglam, ban (woid foi woid) , tad, tcegel, A S — idhandaus (word for woid) 
elephant — gnu da filleina — ^fell (as in /<?ZZ-monger), gndle — hup, hips — 
steins, twigs (such tbe tianslation, not grasshoppey s) — mile\i haVgiusk, beatb- 
boney, qipands, saying {queathing, as in quoth, bequeathe) — siviii^poza, stionger, 
AS suvSt'=zieyy Comparative m ^ (s) , anahneivands,sioo-^mg, 

bending {kneeling) , — shnuda-iaip, latcbet, iziis, you, vatin, water , Litbuamc 
ivandu, Danish, Swedish, spiiit , holy. 

Specimen 
Luke i 40 — 56 

Jab qua}? Mariam Mikileid saivala meina Fan, jali svegneid abma meuis 
du Go|?a nasjand meinamma Unte msaliu du bnaivenai ]?iujos seinaizos sai 
albs ham lumma nu audagjand mik alia kimja Unie gatawda mis mikihem 
sa mabteiga, jab qeib uamo is Jnb armabamtee is m aldins aide }?aiin ogan- 
dam ma Gatawda svmtbem m arma semnamma, distaluda niilal|?ubtans 
galmgdai bautms semis, gadiausida mabteigans af stolam jab iisliliuliida 
gabnamdans , gredigans gasoj^idr }3iu|:e, jab gabignondans msandida lausans , 
bleibida Israela jjiumagu semamma, gamundans armaban terns, sva sve lodida 
du attam du attam unsaiaim Abiabaima jab haivtis und aiv. 
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§ 1 C4. At tlie present moment there is nothing throughout 
the wliole length and hieadth of Geimany but the High-Geiman, 
the Low- Germ an, and the Frisian , the Low-German including 
the Dutch of Holland. Of the Angle and the Old Saxon 
nothing remains. The Fiisian rejDiesents the class they belong 
to ; but the Frisian itself is a fragment. The Mceso-Gothic, 
like the Angle and the Old Saxon, is also extinct , indeed its 
exact locahty is a point upon which there is more than one 
doctrine. 

So much, then, for the languages which have di.sappeaied, and 
so much for the Frisian, winch is in a fair way of di-sappearing. 
The forms of speech which have supplanted them are the High- 
German and the LoAV-German — the German of the South and 
East and the German of the North. Alhed in structuie, they 
have developed themseHes differently. It Avas the Low-German 
AAdncli spread itself at the expense of the Angle and Old Saxon ; 
and these it appears to liaAm replaced before the High-German 
came into the field. Its encroachments began under Charle- 
magne , when the Old Saxon fiist, and afterwards the Anglo- 
Saxon, gave way to it. It was paitially arrested by the 
marshes of Friesland, and partially, on the borders of Denmark, 
by the Eyder. Sleswick, however, though now half German, 
vas originally Avholly Danish; so that it is the Low-German 
which has most especially encroached on the Scandinavian. It 
is the LoAV-German also which has encroached upon the Slavonic 
of Luneburg, Lauenburg, Eastern Holstein, Altmark, Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, and Brandenburg. It is the Low-German 
which, protruding itself beyond the boundaries of Slavonia, has 
most especially encroached upon the Lithuanian of Prussia, of 
Courland, and of LiAmma Finally; it is the Low-German 
which has encroached upon the Fin or XJgrian, of Esthonia. 
For all this, hoAveA^er, it is not the literary language of Germany, 
though it is that of Holland. Elsewhere, notAvithstanding the 
existence of several notable compositions in it, it passes for a 
proAdncial form of speech At what time it completed the dis- 
placement of the Angle of Germany is uncertain 

§ 165. Mutatis mutandis the material history of the High- 
German is nearly that of the Low. The former extended itself in 
the south as the latter extended itself in the north. So far as 
Switzerland is German, it is Hz^A-German ; so are the dialects 
of the Tyrol and the Italian frontier, so also the German of 
Styria, Oarmthia, and Carniola, where it comes in contact with 
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the Slavonic ; so is the German of Hiingary-j Bohemia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia The importance, however, ot 
the High-German form of S 2 )eech by no means consists in the 
magnitude of its area , but rather in the fact of its being the 
language in which the literature of Germany is embodied. It 
was cultivated betimes, and it was cultivated successfully. The 
Reformation determined its ascendancy Whilst the Protestant 
portion of the empire lay almost wholly within the limits of 
Low Germany, the language of Luther was the High-Qerman of 
Saxony ; and it was the High-German of Saxony into winch the 
standard translation of the Holy Scriptures was made. Hence 
it became the language of the Church and the Schools , and that 
in the extreme Low-German districts — the districts which were 
most especially Protestant Of the standard literature, then, 
which has been developed since the Reformation, the Low-Ger- 
man dialects of Germany supply little or nothing. The Dutch 
of Holland (as has been stated) is a cultivated language : and 
in Holland only is the Low- German form of speech the vehicle 
of a national literature. 

The Low-German — ^propagated by the Oarlovingian Franks — ^ 
encroached upon the Angle, the Old Saxon, the Frisian, and the 
Danish. The High-Gerraan of the Reformers has encroached, 
and is encroaching, upon the Low. 

§ 166. The Scandinavian languages — Allied to each other, 
and allied to the languages of Germany aie the following forms 
of speech , forms of speech which we may call Scandinavian, 
or Norse : — 

1 . The Icelandic of Iceland , closely akin to which is the 

2. Feroic of the Feroe Isles ; and also 

3. Several of the more archaic provincial dialects of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. 

4. The literary language of Sweden, and 

5. The literary language of Denmark and Norway. 

§ 167. The literary Danish. — This is Norwegian as well 

Specimen. 

1 

In the Ongmal, In English. 

Kong Oluistzan stod vecl Loien Mast, Kmg Cluistian stood by mast 

I Rog og Damp , In leek and clamp, 

Hans Yxige hamrede saa fast, His weapon liammejcd so fast 

At G-otliens Hjelm og Hjerne brast, That GotlilancVs liehns and biams 

biiist, 
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Da saiil liveit fiend that SpL'il og Mast. 
I Hog i)g Daxnp 

Five, 4 \ieg de, lire, Iivad flvgto kan ’ 
H\o staaci ioi Danmaxks Cliii^tian 
I kainp 


Xiels Jiid gav Agt paa Stoinaeiis Biag 
Xu ei det Tid*' 

Han lifisede dd lode Flpg, 

Og blog paa Fieiiden Slag i Slag , 

Da skreg de lioit biaiidt Stoinieiis 
Hxag 

Xu er det Tid ’ 

Five, bkieg de, livei, som veed et Skjiil ’ 
FI VO kail be&taae foi Danmaiks. Fuel 
I Stnd^ 

Xoidbav' Glinit af Vessel biud 
Dm inoike Skye, 

Da lyei^e Kiempei til dit Skyjd, 

Fill med bam hnied’ Skiaek og D< d 
lb a Valleii hoites Viaal, soin biod 
Dm tykke Skye 

Fia Daiimaik lynei Toideiisk]old , 
ei give sig i Hmilcns ^"old, 

Og five I 


Du Danskes Vei til Hoes og Magt, 
Soitladne Hav ’ 

Modtog dm Yen, som ufoisagt 
Toi mode Faieii med Foiagt, 

Saa stolt, som du, mod Stoimeiis Magt, 
Soitladne Hav^ 

Og rask igjennem Larm og Spil 
Og Kainp og Seiei foi mig til 
Mm Giav ’ 


Then sank eacii bodile tfiendlikej stem 
and liia-t 

In let k and damp. 

Flv, slmeked tliey, fly, wliat fly can ^ 
Who stands against Denmaik’s Clnis- 
iian 

In battle 

Xicl Juol gave liced on stoims-t/i^ ciasb 
XoTT I's it tmie 
He Iio^totb tlie led flag, 

Eire slew on iieud-t/ze blow on blow, 
Then slirieked they high amid stoims- 
Clash, 

Xow IS It time, 

Fly, slmeked they, who knows a dieltei ' 
Mho can stand . gainst Deimiaik’s Juel 
In fight 

O Xoith Sea’ fladi of vessel hiohe 
Thy muikv cloud <=ky 4 
Then took lefuge vaiiiois {tliampiom) 
m th}' ho ^0111 , 

Foi vith him flashed flight and death 
Fioin hattle-fields, heaid-aus ciy vliich 
bioke, 

Thy thick cloud fsky) 

Fiom Demnark flashes Toidenskiold ' 
Each give himself m Heaven’s power 
(wealduig) 

And fly 

Thy Dane’s way to gloiy and might, 
Daik Sea ’ 

Accept {tale in meeting) thy A lend, who 
leckless 

Dale meet danger uuth contempt, 

So pioud as thou, agamst storms- f/zc 
might, 

Daik Sea ’ 

And switt thiough noise and music, 
xiiid fight and victoiy bCcU me to {til) 
My giave ’ 


2 

Nouwe&iax NiTioxAL Song {condiuling stanzas), 

Fiihedens Tempel i Xoimandens Dale 
Staiider saa heiligt i Ly af bans Fjeld 
Flit tor ban tcenke, og fiit toi ban tale, 

Flit toi ban viike til Xornges Held 
Fuglen 1 Skove, 

Noidhavets Vove 
Fiieie ei ei end Xoinges Mand 
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ViUig dog lyder lian selvgivne Love, 

Tiolast mod Konning og F«Bdrcueland 
Elskode Land mod de skylioie Bjeigc, 

Fiugtbare Dale og fiskrige Kyst ’ 

Trohkab og Kjaeiliglied fto vi Dig svoarge ’ 

Haider Du, Mode vi for Dig med Lyst 
Evig Dll standc, 

Elsktc blandt Lande ’ 

Exit som den Stoim, dei omsusci Dit Fjeld, 

Og medcns Bolgen omsnoci Dine Stiaiide, 

Stedse Du voxe i Hinder og Held ’ 

In English 

Freedom’s temple in Noimaiis-tlie dales 
Stands so noble in lea of Ins lock (fell) 

Fiee daies lie tkink, and Lee daies lie speak, 

Fiee dales be woik til Nonvay’s weal 
Bird (/oaZ)>tbe in woods (slunib) 

Noith-sea’s-t/i^ waves 
'Freei is not than Noi way’s man , 

Willmg, bowevci, obeys he self-given laws, 

Tiue-fast to v aids kmg and fatheiland 

Loved land vith the sky-high hills (beigs), 

Fiintfiil valleys, and lish-iich coast ^ 

Tiiith and love glad wo foi thee swear, 

Callest thou, bleed we foi thee vith pleasuie 
Evei thou stand 
Loved amongst lands, 

Fiee as the storm that loais round thy fell , 

And (eke) whilst biHow-the lajis lound thy stiand, 

Evei thou wax m piaise and weUiaie 

Kew Testament — hLuisi 1-8 
1 Jesu Christi GiVIs Sons Evangeln Begyndelse. 

% Ligesom skrevet er i Piopheteine . See, jeg sender min Enge for dit 
Ansigt, som skal beiede dm Yei for dig 

3 Det er bans Host, som laaber i Oiken. beieder Heirens Vei, gjoire 
bans Stier rette 

4 (Saaledes) dobte Johannes i Oiken, og pijnclikede Omvendelsens Daab 
til Syndemes Foiladelse 

5 Og det ganske Land Judiea gilc ud td ham, og de af Jerusalem , og aUe 
de, som bekjendte deres Synder, dobtes af ham i Jordans Flod 

6 Men Johannes var kl^dt i Kameel-Haar, og med et Liedeibelte om sin 
Lend, og aad Giaeshopper og vild Honnmg, 

7 Og praadikede, og sagde der kommei don efter mig, som er stseikere 
end jeg, hvilken jeg ikke er vJBidig til at bukke mig ned for, og oplose bans 
Skoerem 

8 Vel liar jeg debt eder med Vand, men ban skal dobe eder med den 
Helhg Aand 
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§ 168. The Literary Swedish . — This is easily understood by 
an educated Dane or Norwegian. 

Specimen 

From Fiithiofs Say a, Canto ix 


Nc ar att saga liuiii 
Jail Angantp’ satt an 
Uti sm sal af finu, 

Ock diack mecl suia man; 
Han vai sa glad i liagen, 
Sag ut at blanad lian, 

Dei solcn sjiuik i vagen, 

Allt soni an gj’Hno svan 


Now is it to say liow 
Eail ^bigantjT. sat 
In lus hall of fir, 

And diank with his men. 

He was so glad in spiiit, 

Looked out on the blue way, 
■\Yheie the sun sanli in the wave, 
All as a golden swan 


Tid foiibtiet gainle Halvar 
Stod utanioi pii vakt 
Hann ^aktade mod allvai, 
Gat ock jiti mjodet akt 
En bed den gaiide hade , 
Hann jemt i botten diack, 
Ock intet oid hann sade , 
xUott hoinett in haii stack 


At the window old Halvar 
Stood outside at watch , 

He watched ’with earnestness, 
And eke gave heed to the mead 
A habit the old one had , 

Ho diank even to the bottom, 
And not a word did he say, 

He only stuck the hoin ni ^ 


N a slangde ban det vida 
I salen m och qvad, 

“ Skepxi sei jag boljaii iida , 
Den faiden ai ej glad 
“ Man sei jag doden naia, 

‘‘ Nu lagga de i land , 

“ Ock t^^enne jattai baia 
“De bleknade pa stiand ” 

4 

Utofver boljans siiegel, 

Fian salen Jail sag ned 
“ Det ar Elhdas segel, 

“ Och Fritlnof, tioi jag, med 
“ Pa gangan och x^a X3annan, 

“ Earns thoistens son igen 
“ Sa bhckai mgen annan 
“I Noidens land som den ” 


Now he flung it in far 
The hall and said, 

“ I see a ship iide the waves , 

“ Wliose tare is not glad. 

“I see men near death, 

‘ They now make the land , 

“ And two giants bear 
“ The iiale ones on shoie 
4 

Over the billow's’ mnuor, 

Fiomhis halltlie Eail looked down . 
“ That IS Elhdas’s sail, 

“ And Fiithiof, I tiow, wnth it 
“ B}' gait and hont 

‘ Thorsten’s son is kno-wn , 

“ So looks no other 
“ In the Northland as he ” 


Fran dryckesbord held moclig 
Sxirang Atle Yilmig da, 
Svartskaggig Berseik, blodig 
Ock Giyin at se ux^pa 


Fiom the dnnkmg-boaid heroic 
Sxnang Atle the Viking then, 
Blackbeaided Beiseik, bloody 
And grim to look on 


the wmdo'w into the dnnkmg-ioom. 
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‘‘ Nil,” slaek lian, jag piofva , 
“ Hvad lyektot mcnt deiinecl, 

‘‘ At Fiitinof svtud kann dof\a, 

“ Cell aUdiig bci om lied ” 

6 

Ocli ui)p med Iionom spiimgo 
Haims bi&tia kampai toll 
Pa foiliaiid liiften stuiigo, 

Och svangdo svaid ock Lolf 
De stoimade mot stranden, 

Hvoi tiottadt diakskepp stod, 
Men Fiitliiof satt a sanden 
Ock talte In aft och mod 

7 

“ Latt kimde jag dig falla,” 

Skiek xitie med stoit guy 
“ ViIL 1 ditt val dock stalla, 

“ At kampa ellor % 

“ Men blott om hed du beder 
“ Fastan an%ampe haid, 

“ Jag som an van dig leder, 

“ Allt up til Jailens gaid ” 

8 

Val ai jag tiott af faiden , ” 
Genmalte Fiitlnof vied, 

“ Dock ma \i xnofva svaiden, 

“ Foil an jag tiggei hed 
Da sag man stalen ljunga, 

I xsolbiim kampehand. 

Pa AnguiTadels timga, 

H\ai lima stod i biand. 

*9 

Nil skiftas svaidshiigg cliyga, 

Och diapslag hagla nu , 

Och begges skjoldai llyga, 

Pa summa gang itn 
De kampai utan tadel 
Sta dock 1 laedsen fast. 

Men skaipt bet Angiirvadel, 

Och Atles khnga blast. 

10 

Mod svaidlos man jag svanger,” 
Sad Fntlnof, “ ei mitt svaid 
“ Men lystei det dig langer, 

“ Ti xnofva annan faid.” 

Som vagor da om hosten, 

De begge stoima an , 

Ock stallbekladda biosten, 

Sla tdtt emot hvaiann. 


“Now,” shucked he, “ will I xnovo 
“ What Fame meant thcicby, 

“ That Fiitluof can dull the swoid, ^ 
“ And never pi ays ioi o[uaitei.” 

() 

And lip with him spiimg 
His lieice champions twelve , 
Beloiehand they beat the aii, 

And swung swoid andjavelm 
They stoimed to the stiand, 

■Wheie tned the shix) stood. 

But Fiilinol sat on the sand, 

And talked strength and coinage. 

7. 

“Lightly could I fell thee,” 

Slniekcd Atle, with gieat loar 
“ But I vill give 3’-ou choice, 

To fight 01 fiy 
“ Only ask foi x>caGe, 

“ And though a champion haid, 

“ I’ll lead you as d fiiend 
“ Up to the Eail’s house ’ 

8 

“ WAU am I tned ot the voyage, ’ 
Answeied Fiithiuf angiy, 

“Yet we must tiy the swoid, 

“Eie I beg peace ” 

Then did one see the steel flash 
In the tanned chamj)ion-hand 
On Angiiivaders tongue 
Each lime stood a-biunmg 
9 

Now* hea\y swmid-cuts aie exchanged, 
And dcath-stiokes hail now 
And both then shields fly 
At tlie same time in two 
The vainois with lepioach 
Stand still m then cncle, 

But shaip Int Angmvadel, 

And Atle’s swoid bioke. 

10 . 

“Against a swoidless man I swing,” 
Said Fiithioi, “not my sivoid 
“ But fl it hst thee longei, 

“We tiy aiiothei faslnon ” 

As waves then m autumn 
The two stoim on , 

And steel-clad bi easts 
Dash close against each other 


* Of Ins enemy, z, e swoid -pi oof. 
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De biottacles soxii Ljoinar, 
Uppci sitt fpiil af sno , 

De spande liop som uiiiai, 
Utofyei Yiedgep SjO 
Rodfdstad Hippa liolle 
Tel knappast nt att sta , 

Ock limiimg jciiiek folle 
Foi muidie tag an &a 
12 

Fiaii pannaii svetten lackai, 
Ocli biostet liafves kallt , 

Otli btiskai, sten, ock backar, 
Uppsparkas ofvei allt 
Med bafvan sliitet bida 
Stallkladde man a stiand , 
Det biottandet vai ^nda 
Beiomdt i Noidens land 
13 

Til slut dock Fiitluof fallde 
Sin fien tiljoid, 

Hann Imat mod biostet stallde, 
Ocli tallte viedens oid. 

Blot nu mitt svaid jag bade 
“Du svaite Beiseikbskagg, 
“Jag genoin lifvet lade, 


“ Eet skal ei binder biinga,” 
Sad Atle stolt i bag 
“ Ga du, ock ta dm klmga, 
“Jag bcgai som jag lag 
“Den ena, som dem andia, 

“ Skal engang Talball se 
“ Idag skal jag*val vandia , 
“ I moigon dll kanske ” 

15 

El lange Fiitlnof diojde 
Den lek ban sluta vill 
Han Angmvadel bojde , 

Men Atle lag dvck still 
Det loide bjeltens sinne, 

Sm Tiede da bann band , 
Holl nndt i biiggett nine, 

Ock tog den fallnes band 


They wiestled as bears 
On tlieu lull of snow , 

They giapplcd as eagles 
Ovei an angiy sea 
Root-fast ebbs yoiild scaicely 
Hold out to stand , 

And ilnck uon-oais would fall 
For lessei blows than sucb 

12 

Fiom the blow the sweat plashes, 
xVnd tbe bicast lieayes cold, 
xind biisli, stone, anti lull 
Aie lit-up OYei all. 

"Witb bigbt they await tlie upsbot 
Tbe steel-clad men on tbe sboie 
That tussle w as wade 
Famed m Nuitldand 

13 

At last, bowevei Fiitlnof felled 
FIis foe to eaitb, 

He placed Ins knee against Ins bieast, 
And spoke woids of lage. 

“ If I only had my SYOid, 

“ Tbou black Beiseik-beard, 

“ I would tbiougb tliy body 
“ Pass its sliaip edge ” 

14 

“ That be no biiicbaiice,” 

Said Atle pioud ni spnit. 

“ Go tbou, and take tbj’ swoid, 

“ I will be as I bare lam 
“ Tbe one bke tbe other 
“ Shall one day see Tallliall 
“ To-day I go, 

‘ To-moriow you ma}be ” 

15 

Not long did Fiitbiof delay , 

He im 11 close tbe game 
He lifted AnguiTadel, 

But Atle lay still 
That touched tbe beio’s heart, 

He checked Ins lage, 

Stopped liimself half-way m tbe blow, 
And took the fallen-man‘s band 


Fiom Fiitliiof s Saga, Canto xyh 
1 

Kung Rnig ban satt i bogbank om jiilen ocli diack mjod, 
Hos lioiioiii satt bans drottnmg sa hint ocb losemod 
Som vai ocb host dem bada man sag breclvid bYaiaiin, 
Hon var den fiiska vaien, den kulna host var ban. 
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Da tiadcle iiti salen en okancl giibbe m, 

Fian HufsnicI ocli till fottei lian insvept var i skimi 
Han liade staf i handen ocli Intad sags lian ga, 

Men liogie an de andia den gamle var anda 

3. 

Han satte sig iia banken langst ned vid salens doir , 
Dei ar de axmas stalle annii, soin det var foiT 
De liofman logo smadligt ocli sago till livaiann, 

Ock pekade med fingret pa luden bjoinskninsmami 

4. 

Da Ijimgar med tva ogon den fiaminande sa livasst, 
Med ena handen giep lian en nngeisven i liast, 

Helt vailigen ban vande den liofman npp och ned 
Da tystnade de andie, hade gjoit sa med. 


In English 

1 

King Bing he sat m high-beiich at Yule {Qh istmas), eke drank mead, 

By him sat his queen so white and losy-ied 

As Spring and Autumn {Jim vest) them both man saw aside-by each othei, 
She was the hesh spimg, tlie chill harvest was he 

2 

Then tiod ont-in hall-Z/i^ an unkiiovai {iinhenneil) old-man in : 

Fiom head and (ehe) to feet he coveied was in skin. 

He had staff m hand the, eke bent was-seeii he (to) go 
But higliei than the othcis the old-man was still 

3 

He sat-lmn on bench-?/i^ along below by halls the door , 

Theie is the pool’s place (stall) still-now, as that was befoie. 

The court-men laughed scornful, and saw till each- other , 

And pointed with fingei-i/ig at lagged bear-skni man 

4 

Then flashes with two eyes the stranger so sharp, 

Witli one hand he griped a young-swain in haste 

Bight (whole) tenderly he turned the coiut-man up and down (nethe)) 

Then kept silent the othei s, we had done (ijay Scotice) with (also) 


Snedish Xew Testament — Make i 1-8. 

1 Thetta ar begynnelsen af Jesu Chnsti, Guds Sons, Evangelio • 

2 Sasom sknfvn.t ar i Piojiheterna* Si, 3ag sander mm Aengel framfor titt 
ansikte, hwilken beieda skal tin ivag for tig 

3 En ropandes lost ai i oknen : “ Bereder Herrans wag, gorer hans stigar 
ratta” 

4 Johannes war i oken, doiite, och piedikade battimgons dopelso, til syder- 
nas forlatelse 

^ 5 Och til honom gmgo ut hela Judiska landet, och the utaf Jerusalem, och 
lato sig alle dopa af honom, i J ordan’s flod, och bekande sina synder 
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6 Ocli Jolianes wa^ HacM med camelaliai, ocli med en Lideigjoidiiig om 
sma Lmdei, ocli at giashoppoi, ocli Tnl^liioiung 

7 Ocli piedikade ocli sade : En kommer efter mig som siaikare ar an jag, 
kvi likens skoi^Tangei jagicke waulig di at nedeifella ocli upiusa 

8 Jag doper eder med watn, men Iian skai doim eder med then Heliga 
And a 

§ 169, The Icelandic — This is remarkable for the small 
extent to which it has changed since the thirteenth century, 
with the written language of which the modern Icelandic closely 
agrees. 

Si^eumens 

1 

^ Icelandic (Fareyinga-Saga — Ed I^Iolinike) 

Ok nu er f^at eittliverfc smn im smnaiit at Sigmmidi moslti til jjoiis * Hvat 
imin ver^a, |jo at yi^ faiim i skog j^enna, er liei er nor^r La gar^i ^ ” l^onr 
svaiai “ a pyi er mei eingi foivitm,” segm hann ‘‘ Ekki ei mei sva geJit/’ 
scgn Sigmtincli, “ ok J^angat skal ek faia ” “ j^u mimt la-^a hljoto, ' segii j^uin, “ en 
bijotimi vi^ J3a hotoiS fostia mms ” Kii foiu J^eu, ok liafSi Sigmmidi ^i^aroxi 
ema i hendi koma i skognin, ok i rjo^r eitt fagiiit, ok ei l^eii liafa Jjai 
eigi leingi veiit, |ja lieyia j?eii b]oin mikimi hai-^la ok giimligan var 
vi^bjoin miloll, iilfgiai at lit b^n lilanpa nn ajitia a stigimi pan, erpeu liofSii 
jjangat %iit, stigiinn vai mjor ok jjiaiiiigi, ok lilcn-pi pom en Sigmimdi 

si^ai Dyiit lileypi nu eptii l^eim a stiginn, ok veo^r |5Vi |3iaungi’ stigimn, ok 
biotna eikinai fyin |?yi Sigmnndi snyi j^a skjott nt at stigniim nnllimi 
tijanna, ok bi^r pm. til er dyiit kemr jafh-fiam honum ]pa lioggi lianiijafnt 
meSal lilusta a dyimu me^ tYcnn hondtim, sva at exin sokki* En dynt feUr 
ah am, ok er daiitt 

Feioic 

Nu Yar so til ajna Ferlna um Siimmari, at Sigmundur snakkaji so yI Towra : 
“Kvat man bagga, towat Yid faun iij henda Skowin, uj er her noran-firi 
Gaiin ” Towinr svarar, “ Ildgi haYi e Hu at fomtnast ettir tuj,” sin han 
* Ikkji eri e so sintur,” sin Sigmundur, “ og haar skal e fai a ” “Tufeitta 
at lao,” snr Towiur, “men ta bro%\tum ykI Foibo Fostiifajn mujns.” Nu 
fowru tajr, og Sigmimdur heji ajna oksi til Biennim uj Hondoni , tayk oma m 
uj Skovun, og a ajt yakuit inidda Plos men ikkji haYataji veil liar lajngi, finn 
taji hojia kvodtt Biak uj Skovnim, og biat ettir sujgja iajr ajna egvidia stouxa 
Bjodn og giuiska Ta Y-a ajn stovT Skowbjodn giagulmut a Litmun Tair 
lejpa nil attir a Basma, sum tajr hoddu gmgji ettm, Rasin Yar mjav ogtrong , 
Towrai lejpim undan, og Sigmunudr attana Bjovni Icipm nu ettii tajmum a 
Rasim , og nu Y'erur Rasin tiong Iga tuj, so at Ajkiinar biotnaYU ha tnj Sig- 
mundur snujur ta k^nkhani utaf Rasim immidlum Tijmi, og biijar hai til 
Djown kjemur abajnt han Ta lioggui han hajnt uj Ojinalystn a Djorniniim 
VI baYum Hondun, so at osin sokkur in, og Djown clethi bajnthamettir, og er 
standejt 

Swedish 

Och nu Yar det eiigang om sommaien, som Sigmund sado tiH Thorer: 

“ Hvad mande val deiaf waida, oni yi ater ga ut i skogen, som hggei der norr 
om gulden'^” “Det as jad alldeles icke njhken att Y^cta,” svaiade Thor 
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“ Icke gai clet sameil luig,” sacle Sigmund, “ ocli ditiet mastc jag ” “Du kom- 
mei da att lada,” sado Tlioi, “men deimcd ofvciiiada \i a ai Fobtexfadeis 
>)iid ” De gmgo uii abtad, ocli Sigmund liadc cii vedyxa i lianden , do kommo 
in 1 skogon, ocli siiat dcipa fingo de se eii gaiibka stoi ocli vildsiimt bjoni, eu 
diapelig skogsbjoin, vaig-gia till fax gen Do sinungo da tillbaka pa samma 
stig som de hade kommit dit Stigen var smal ocli tiaiig, ocli Tlioiei &inang 
hamst, men Sigmund eltcist Djiuet lopp nu efici dem pa siigcn, och btigeii 
blef tiang lor detsamma, sa att tiaden bondcibiotos i dess lopp Sigmund 
vdiide da kuitigt ictal lian stigon, ocli stallde sig incllan tiadcn, samt stod 
del, iiUs djuict kom fiam mult foi honom Da iattade lian yxan mod begge 
liandcina, och hogg midt cmcllan oioiicn pa djuret, sa att yxan gick in, och 
djimet stoitade fiamafc, och dog pa stallet 

Danish 


Og nu Tai det engang om Sommeien, at Sigmund sagde til Tlioiei “ PIvad 
mon dci vel kan %de af, om vi end gaae hen i den Skov, som hggei hei noi- 
denfor Gaaiden‘* ” “ Det erjeg oldcon nysgjenig efter at Tide,” svaicde Thoicr 
“El gaai detmig saa,” sagde Sigmund, “ og deiud maa jeg ” “Du kommei 
da til at laade,” sagde Thoiei, “men da oveitisedc, vi vor Fosteifadeis Bud ” 
De gik nu, og Sigmund hayde en Vedoxe i HaandeiF, de kom ind i Skoyen, 
og stiax deipaa, saae de en meget stoi og gium Ejoin, en diabehg Skovcjoin, 
ulyegiaa af Faiye De loh da tilhage ad den samme Sti, ad liTilken de ya^e 
komne deihen. Stieii yai smal og tiang, og Thoici lob foiicst, men Sigmund 
bageist Djnet lob nu eftei dem paa Stien, og Sticii blev tiang foi det, og 
Tiaicrne biodes i dets Lob Sigmund dieiede da nu huitig ud af Stien, og 
stillede sig imellem Tisecine, og stod dei indtil Dyiet kom fieiU hge ioi liam 
Da fettede ban oxen med begge Haendci, og hug hge imcdion oreine paa 
Djiet saa at oxen sank i, og Dyiet stjitede freniad, og vai clodt poa Stedot 


Enyhbh 

And now is it a time about the sunnnoi, that Sigmund sxiake to Thoiir * 
“What would become, even if w^e two go into the wood (shaw), nhich heie is 
noithfiom the house ” Thom answeis, “ Theieto theie is to me no cniiosity,” 
says he “So is it not uith me,” says Sigmund, ‘ and tliitliei shall I go ” 
“ Thou maj^est counsel,” says Thoim, “ but u e two hieak the bidding- woid 
of fostei -father nime ” Now go they, and Sigmimd had a wood-axe in his 
hands, they come into the wood, and into a fan place, and as thej^had not 
been theie long, they hear a beai, hig, heice, and grmi It was a wood-beai, 
big, wolf-grey m hue They ran (leap) now back (aftei) to the path, by which 
they had gone thithei The path was nan ow and stiait, and Thom inns 
fiist, and Sigmund aftei The beast runs now aftei them on the path, and the 
path becomes stiait, and bioken oaks befoie it Sigmund tin ns then shoit 
out of the i>ath among the tices, and hides theie till the beast comes eyen with 
liim Then cuts he eyen m betvycen the cars of the beast mth Ins two hands, 
so that the axe sinks, and the beast falls foi wards, and is dead 


Fiom the Edda 
ITpp leis 'O^inn 
akla gautr, 
ok hann a Sleixmi 
sbiSul urn lagtSi , 


2 

In English 
Dp rose 0dm, 

Of men lang , 

Eke he on Slei|>ner 
Saddle on-laid. 




IGELANDia 


ISO 


lei's liaim iiiSi SaSan 
Niillicljai til 
mcetti liaiiii livelpi 
pemi ei oi lielju kom 
Sa Tai bloSiigi 
uin bijobt iiaiiian, 
ok galdrs foSiu 
gol ran lengi 
Fiainm leiS OSmii 
foldvegi dun'll, 
bann koin at liafu 
Heljai lamn. 


Itocle lie netlier-waids tlieiice 
NilLel til, 

Met lie the whelp , 

Which out of hell came 
He u as bloody 
On bieast in fiont 
Eke at the &j)eirs fathei 
Balked long 
Foiuaid lode Odin 
The fieldway dinned 
He came at the iugh 
Flell’s house 


Xote — This is one of the Norse poems, translated by Gray. 


Up lose the king of men uuth speed, 

And saddled stiait his coal-black steed, &c 


Kote — The Danish, S-weclish, and Icelandic place the definite 
article at the end of the word it agrees with Hence storm zz 
storm, stoim-en zzthe storm (&torni-f//e) 

Again, the same languages have a true passive voice. Hence 
liorezzhear, Iwre-szzis liecfrcl, hortezzheard, horte-s, ivos heard 
Qteard-uvs) 

Ftom Snmio\ HeiPi'ilt imjla 

o 

o 

Y^ufjlu^ga — Ktip i. 

Sva ei sagt, atllmngla heimsins, su ei maniifolkit byggii, cr mjok vag- 
skoiiii gciiiga hot stoi ui utsjanum inn i jordina Ei bat kimnight, at haf 
gcxigi af Njoivasundum, ok allt ut til Joisala-lands Af hafinu gengi laiigr 
lirfsbotn td landnoidis, ei lieitir Svaitahaf sa skilr henns fiidjungana . 
heitii fyim austan Asia, en fjim vestan kalla sumn Eviopa, en suinii Enea 
En noidan at Svaitahafi gengi Srijjod m milda ecla in kalcia S^hjod ena 
iinlvlu kalla sranm menu ecki minm enn SeiLland hit nnlda , sumn jafna 
hemii Tid Blaland hit mikla Hum iiewdii luti Svi^jodai hggi obygdi af 
fiOsti ok kiilda, sva seni hum sydii luti Blalaiids ei audi af bolarhiuna I 
S^^'bjod eru stoi heiut moig era ok niaigskonai bjodii undaihgai, ok niai- 
gai timgui ^1^ dveigar b^^' <^1^ hlamenn , b^^ 

dyi ok diekai fiiidulega stoim Ui Noidii fxa fjoUum berai, ei fym utaii eiii 
hygd alia, felh a ran Snbjod, su ei at lettii heihr Tanais , him yai foidiim 
kollut Tanaq^yi&l edi Yanaquisl , hun kemur til sjavai mu i Syarta-haf I 
Yaiiagyislum yar ba kallat Yanaland, edr Yanheimr , su a sknr heimsbndjun- 
gana , heitn fyiii austan Asia, en fym vestan Eviopa 
Fjuir austan Tanaqvisl i Asia, vai kallat Asa-land edr Asaheimr , en hofiit- 
boigma, er i vai landmu, koUudu bon’ Asgaid. En i borgmni var hofdmgi sa 
ei Odinn vai kalladi, b^i blotstadr iniiU pai vai b^r sidi at 12 hafgodar 
voiii feztn , skyldii bon- rada fyrii blotum ok clomran manna i iniUi , b^t eru 
Biar kalladn edr diottnai b^nn skyldi bjonustu veita aUr folk ok lotning 
Odmn yai heimach iinliill ok mjok •sidfoiiill, ok eignadiz moig iiki han yar 
sva Sigifa^ll, at i hvoiii oiustu feck hann gagn Ok sva kom at hans menu 
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trudu )>vi, at sctti lieimJann sigi i livein orustu pat var hatti bans ef 
ana seiidi wt-mi s-ma til oruatu edi adiai sendiliaiai, atliaim lagdiadi liendiir 
i liofiit jit-uu, ok saf Jieiia Ljtuiak , tiudu ):tu at (la mmidi vel fatax Sva var 
ok Tim luu- manu, lit at sent Itir tndu i nauduut staddu a sja edi a lawL, ).a 
kiiUddtt }:dii a naf nliaB*;, ok pjttuz jafoan fa af |3Vi fio , fat J:ottuz jieii ega allt 
tiaix=t ei haul! var Ilami ioi .ijt sva bngt i biut, at Laim dt aldiz i feidinm 

iiii'-Stii 

In Ep/jlish 

It H said iliat tlie eaitlis cuele winch the hiiman lace inhabits is torn 
across Uitu manj luiihts, so that gieat seas run into the land honi the ont- 
oreaii Ihiis it V hiiovm that a gieat sta goes m at Xioiwasnnd, and up to 
the Laid ut Jcni-altu I loin the same sea a long sea-biglit stietches towaids 
lilt iitith-faiit and i-s called the Black Sea, and dmdes the thiee paits of the 
eailli , ui tthich the ca-tf m pait is called Asia, and the western is called by 
Bi*'/pj hr '='Uin> llnea Xei tlr*^ aid of the Black Sea hes Siiithiod tlie 

GitJt urtdf Luld The Gloat S^^edcii IS itckoned by some not less than the 

tc» Ufa Lin<l, ulhcis cuiiipaie it to tue Gieat Bliieiand The noithein pait 
of S’vutlii al h» ^ iminliabittd on account of host and cold, as likewise the 
staithcrn puit^ td Bliiokiid aie -uahte horn the burning of the snn In 
bvitliiod aie many gitat domains, and many wondeiful laces of men, and 
miinv kin.B of laiiguat'. s There aie giants, and theie are ditarfs, and tiieie 
f'le ako bhn men lin le lue TCild beasts, and dieadhiHy laige diagons On 
the iimth ado cd the monnhuns tihich he outside of all inhabited lands luns 
a in Cl* tliiouih bcithiud, ulncli is piopeily called by the name of Tanaxs, but 
V. a> i*ameilv calh4 lanar]iuol, oi Yanaqmsl, and ulncli falls into the ocean at 
tlie BInk S* a The ouuntiy of the people on the Yanaquisl t^as called Yana- 
knd, or Yanalnim and tlie n%er sepaiates the tlnee paits of the woild, of 
u liicli the castemiost part called Asia, and tlie westennost Eni’ope 

The coimtry < ast ot the Tanaquisl in Asia was called Asaland, or Asahemi, 
and the clnei city in ti.at land was called Asgaaid In that city was a chief 
< tilled Ochn, and it wa^ a gieat pLtco tor sacuiice It was the custom theie 
that tueive temple goLus should both dnect the sacnfices, and also judge the 
people They wei*. called Biars, oi Drotners, and ail the people seived and 
cibrVfcd them Odin uas a great .iiid very far-tiavellod uaiiior, who con- 
cfiered m<my kmgdoms, and so buccessiui T;\as he that m eveiy battle the 
metory Tias on liis Mde It uas the behef of Ins people that Yictoiy belonged 
to him in eveiy battle. It was his (*ustom when he sent his men mto battle, 
or on any expedition, that he fii-st hud Ins hand upon their heads, and called 
doum a IdeS'siiig upon tluun, and then they ])eheved their undertalong would 
be Riicce^sfui IBs people also uere accustomed, uhenever they fell into 
dang* r by land or s» a, to call upon his name, and they thought that always 
tiny got comfort and aid by it, foi ylieie he was they thought help was near. 
Uitiii he went ay ay so long that he passed many seasons on Ins journeys 

4 . 

Firm iJie Xeu TestmnenU 
ALvle 1. 1-8 

1 Detta ei npphaf evangelii tun J esum Chiistuiii Guds son, svo sem skiifad 
er hia hpamonnunum 

2 Sia ! Eg beude nimn engel fyier sk sem tiLoide f!iim veg fjrer )jer 
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3. Dar er ein piecliliaia lold i ejclemorku* ''greided J^er veg drcttins og 
geied lians stigiiietta ” 

4 Johannes vai i evdemorku, skude og piecliliade nm idranar skim, til 
sjndanna fyieigefiimgai 

5 Og J^ar geek ut til hans allt Juda land, og ^en af Jeiusalem, og J^eir letu 
alter skua sig af lion mn i Joidan, jatande shiai syndei 

6 Enn Johannes vai klseddm med nlthalldb haimn, og eitt olarbelte tun 
hans lendai, og hanii at eingesinettiu og skogaihtmang 

7. Og predil^ade og sagde Dai kemur einn eftei mig, sem er sterkaie 
enn eg, hveis eg em eigi veidugm iianunfallande iipp at lejsa l^^emge hans 
skofata 

8 Eg skiie ydiu med vatne, enn hann mnn skiia ydnr med heil ognm 
anda 


§ 170. The comparison between the chief inflections charac- 
teristic of the most important of the preceding languages is as 
follows. 

Bedetiaion of Siihstmitues ending in a You el 


Anglo-Saxon 

ICELVNDIC 


Xeutei 

Xeutei 

Sing Xom 

Eage (eije} 

Anga Uge) 

Jce 

Eage 

Anga 

Dat 

Eagan 

Anga 

Gen 

Eagan 

Anga 

PIui Xom 

Eagan 

Align 

Ate 

Eagan 

Align 

Bat 

Eagan 

Augiim 

Gen 

Eagan 

Anglia. 


Masculine 

Maseuline 

Sing Xom 

Nama name) 

Bogi in hoii ) 

Ace 

Naman 

Doga 

Bat 

Kaman 

Boga 

Gen 

Kainan 

Boga 

Fill} Xgm 

Nainan 

Bogai 

Ace 

Nainan 

Boga 

Bat 

Nainnm 

Bognin 

Gen 

Kaineiia 

Boga 


Feminine 

Feminine, 

Sing Xom 

Ttinge (a tongue) 

Tnnga ia tongud. 

Ace 

Tnngan 

Tiingn 

Bat 

Timgan 

Thngn 

Gen 

Tmigan 

Timgu 

Plur Xom 

Tnngan 

Tiingnr 

Ace 

Tnngan 

Tiingnr 

Bat 

Tnngmn 

Tiingnm. 

Gen 

Tniigena 

Tungna 
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Dcchliawn of S’lbstantaes ending icith a Comonant 



27eutet 

Xc utei 

Sing Xohi 

Leaf \ti let if i 

Skip {a shji) 


Leif 

Skip 

Ihlt 

Lcafe 

SLipi 

Gen 

Ledfe& 

Skips 

Plm Xum 

Leaf 

Skip 

Are 

Lecif 

Slap 

httt 

LeafiUii 

Skipiim 

Gen 

Ltafa 

Skip a 


2[tfy dime 

Ila^eiihne 

Stng Xom, 

Salii6 a binith i 

Ivoiimigi (ff Jung) 

A<e 

SililtS 

Ivonimg 

Iht 

Sli'ite 

Ivonungi 

Gen 

Smi^ses 

Ivonimgs 

Plur 

SiLioas 

Koiiimgai 

Ate 

IS 

Koiiuiiga 

Ihft 

Ssuir^um 

Kuiiuiigiiin 

Gtn 

SiiiiSa 

Konunga 


Fern mine 

Feminine 

Sing Xom 

bpi'a e \<i ifjjeeeli i 

Biu^r {a hide) 

Acr 

Spr'ceee 

Jjiai 

Pit 

Spi \tce 

Bru^i 

Gtn 

Sin'&te 

Brumal 

PIui Xom 

Spr'iet a 

Biu^ir 

Are 

SpiV^'-a 

BmSir 

Dot 

Siti^pcuia 

Biii^mii, 

Gtn 

Sja 'tfcca 

Bi u^a. 


§ 171. The mo&fc characteristic difference Lstween the Saxon 
and Icelandic lies in the peculiar position of the definite article 
in the latter language. In Saxon the article coriesponding with 
the modern word the, is \(ri, se, seo, for the neuter, inascuhne, 
and feminine genders lespectively ; and these words, legularly 
declined, are prefixed to the words with which they agree, just 
as IS the case with the English and with the majority of lan- 
guages. In Icelandic, however, the article, instead of precedmo- 
follows, its noun, vith which it coalesces, having previously 
suffered a change in form The Icelandic article con-esponding 
to se, see, is hltt (n ), hinn (ji), hm (p.) from this the h 
IS ejected, so that, instead of the regular inflection (a) w^e have 
tlie foriiis Qj), 
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ia) 



Xeut 

Maiic 

Fem 

Sin^ yom 

Ilitt 

Hmn 

Hm 

Ace 

Hitt 

Hiiiii 

Hma, 

Bat 

Hmii 

Hmuin 

Hirmi 

Gen 

Hin^ 

Hins 

Hiimar 

Phil Xom 

Hm 

Himr 

Hmar. 

Ace 

Hni 

Hma 

Eiiiar, 

Bat 

Hiniiiii 

Hinum 

Hinmii, 

Gen 

Himia 

Hinna 

Hmna. 



lO 


Sing Xom 

— it 

— iim 

— ^in 

Aer 

— it 

— ^uin 

— ^ma f-na\ 

Bat 

— 

— mini 

— miii 

Gen 

— ms 

— ins 

— iiiiiar (-nin 

Phir Xom 

111 

iiir 

iiai 

Ace 

— m 

— na 

— ^nar 

Bat 

— mini 

— imin 

— iinm. 

Gen, 

— nna 

— nna: 

— itna 

whence, as an affix, 

in composition, 



Xeut 

2Iasc 

Fem, 

Sing Xom 

Augat 

Bogiini 

Tungan. 

Ace 

Augat 

Bogmii 

Tunguna 

Bat 

Auganu 

Bogaiiimi 

Timgumn. 

Gen 

Augans 

Bogans 

Tmigtmnar. 

Plui Xom, Aiigun 

Bugainir 

Timgnmai 

Ace 

Auguu 

Bogaiia 

Tungurnar, 

Bat, 

Aiigammi 

Bogunnm 

Tiinguiimn. 

Gen 

Aiignaniia 

Boganna 

Tiuignanna. 


§172. In the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish this pecu- 
liarity in the position of the definite article is preserved. Its 
origin, however, is concealed ; and an accidental identity with the 
indefinite article has led to false notions respecting its nature 
In the languages in point the i is changed into e, so that what 
in Icelandic is it and in, is in Danish et and en. En, however, 
as a separate word, is the numeral one, and also the indefinite 
article a, whilst in the neuter gender it is et — en Sol, a sun; 
et Bord, a table : Solen, the sun ; Bordet, the table From 
modern forms like those just quoted, it has been imagined that 
the definite is merely the indefinite article transposed. This it is 
not. To apply an expression of Mr. Cobbett s, en = a, and -en 
zzthe, are the same combination of letters, but not the same 
word. 


o 
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Lecletmon of AJjettiies. 


Xom 

Xt lit 
Gude 

SiXON 

B* tinitc * 
Simjiilai 
2Iubc 
Goda 

Fern 

Gode 

1 Xom 

Xeut. 

Haga 

Icelandic. 

Bcjinite.^ 

Simjular. 

Alcibc. 

Hagi 

Fern. 

Haga 

Aee 

Gode 

Godan 

Godan 

1 Ace 

Haga 

Haga 

Hogu 

All 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 

, AM 

Haga 

Haga 

Hogu 

Lat 

Gndaa 

Godan 

Godan 

But. 

Haga 

Haga 

Hogu 

Gen. 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan. 

, Gen. 

Haga 

Haga 

Hogu. 

Xom 

Godan 

Phnul 

Godan 

Godan 

i 

1 XoffK IS the Plmal foim for all the 

Aet 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 

' Cases and all the Gendeis 

All 

Ddt. 

Gen. 

Xom. 

Godiun Gudnm 
Godiiiii Godum 
Godena Godena 

Imh'nnite. 

bimfuhir. 

XiUt. 

God God 

Gudnm 

Goduia 

Gu*lena. 

Feni, 

God 

1 

i 

1 

Xom. 

Xeut. 

Hagt 

Bi definite. 
Suitjulcu 
Muse 
Hagi 

Fern. 

Hog. 

Ae>\ 

Gud 

Gudiie 

Gode 

A(f 

Hagt 

Hagan 

Hog. 

Ahl. 

Gode 

Gude 

Godie 

AM 

Hogii 

Hogum 

Hagii. 

Ihit. 

Godiuii 

Gudiim 

Godie. j 

But 

Hogu 

Hogum 

Hagii. 

Gtii 

Gotloa 

G^^dfe's 

Gudie 

Gen 

Hags 

Hags 

Hagiai. 

Xion. 

Gode 

Plnntl 

Gude 

Gode 

Xum. 

Hog 

Plm ul. 
Hagu’ 

Hagar. 

Aet. 

Gude 

Gude 

Gude 

Ate 

Hog 

Haga 

Hagai. 

AM. 

Godmn 

Gudnm 

Godum. 

AM. 

Hogum 

Hogum 

Hogum, 

But. 

Godiun 

Godum 

Godmn. 

Bat. 

Hoginn 

Hogum 

Hogum. 

Gen. 

Godia 

Gudia 

Godra. 

Gen. 

Hagia 

Hagra 

Hagra. 


Observe in the Icelandic forms the absence of the termina- 


tion -an. Observe also the neuter termination -t, as hagr^ 
hagt. ^ Throughout the modem forms of the Icelauche {viz. the 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian languages) this termination is 
still preserved ; e. g. eti god Best, a good horse ; et godt 
a good heart ; eu shun Pige, a beautiful damsel , et Skarpt 
Mvuerd, a sharp sword. 

§ 173. Amongst the pronouns the following differences pre- 
sent themselves. The Saxon forms are, for the pronoun of the 
second peison, Jui, , Thou), grit (j^e two), ge (ye); whilst in Icelandic 
they are Jn/, pl=s, per, respectively. Agam, in Saxon there is no 
reflective pronoun corre.sponding with the Latin se In Ice- 
landic we have sik, ser, sin, corresponding to the Latin se, sibi, 
suns. Besides this, the word sin is declined, so that hke the 
Latin suua it becomes adjectival. 
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Ido 


8inq, XuM, 

Sitt 

Sinn 

Sin. 

Ate. 

Sitt 

Sum 

Sma. 

Bat 

Sum 

Smuiji 

Siiini 

Gen 

Sms 

Sins 

Sumar. 

Phu Xom 

Sm 

Siiui 

Siiiar. 

Ace 

Sin 

Sma 

Smai. 

Bat 

Siniini 

SmiiDi 

Siiiimi 

Gen 

Smiia 

Smna 

Snma 


In Saxon there is of course no such an adjectival foim. 
There the Possessives of the Third Person conespond not ivitli 
the Latin suns, sua, simiti, hut -with the Latin ejus and 
eovuTib The English -words Ms and her aie rjeniiice cases, 
not adjectives. 

Further remaiks upon the presence of the Ptefltciive Pro- 
noun slh in Icelandic, and its absence in Saxon, will appear m 
the sequel. 


The Xumetnh, 


S^xoN 

IrriAM)IC 

1 ^Aii 

Eitt, emu, ein 

2 Twti 

T\o, ntu 

O . 

}rni 

4 Feuv Cl 

Fjogiii, ijorxr 

5 Fif 

Fmmi 

6 Six 

Sex 

7 Seofon 

Sju 

8 Ealita 

'Atta 

0 Xigon 

. Niu 

10 Tyn . 

Till 

§ 174. Of the Icelandic verbs the in-finitives end in -a; as 
halla, to call ; elsla, to love ; whereas the Saxon termination 

is -an; as Injian, to love, vryrcaa, 

to woik 

The persons are as follows — 


Sixox 

ICELINDIC 

Pies Bipy 1 Baiine 

Bieimi 

2 B&inst 

Biennir 

3 Baiin^ 

Brenmr 

Plm 1 Bimna^ 

Bienniun 

2 Bseina^ 

Bienm^ 

3 

Bieuna 

The characteiistic, however, of 

the Icelandic (indeed ot all 

the Scandinavian languages) is in 

the possession of a jiassive 

form, or a passive voice, ending in -sf. — Eh, hii, hann 

brennistzzl, thou, he is burnt; 

Ver brenniimst = IFe are 
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hunit; ]}//’ hreiinlzt = ye are limit; ])eiT hvennast zzthey 
are hurnt Past tense, Uk, pu, hann hreiidist ^ ver hrendunist, 
Ireadazt, peir hrendast Impel at : Ireiiustzzle iliow 
burnt. Infinit : hreitnastzzto he hurnt 

In the modern Damsli and Swedish, the passive is still pre- 
served, but without the final t In the older stages of Ice- 
landic, on the other hand, the termination was not but -sc ; 
whicii -sc grew out of the reflective pronoun sik With these 
phenomena the Scandiiiavian languages give us the evolution 
and development of a passive voice ; wheiein we have the fol- 
lowing series of changes. — 1st, the reflective pronoun coalesces 
with the verb, wlnlst the sense changes from that of a reflective 
to that of a middle veib , 2nd, the e changes to t, whilst the 
middle sense passes into a passive one ; 3rd, t is dropped from 
the end of the -word, and the expiession that wms once reflective 
then becomes stiictly passive. 

Now the Saxons have no passive voice at all. That they 
should have one originating like that of the Scandinavians was 
impossible. Having no leflective pronoun, they had nothing to 
evolve it fioin. 

The Aunlifnij Veih 


Sixox 

ICELA.NDTC 

Indicative — Present 

Sing. 1 Eom ( J 

Em 

2 Edit 

Ert 

S Is 

Er. 

Pliir. 1 Swid (Svndoin 

Emm 

% Syiid {S3rndon) 


3 S}ud iSyndonj 

Em 

Indicative — Pmi. 

Smg 1. "Wee's 

Yar 

2 Wae're 

Yait 

3 Wee's 

Yai 

PI HI, 1 Wlfc'ron' 

Yomm 

2. Wte'ioiL 

Voiii 

3 Wic'ion 

Yoiu 

Huhjunctii e — Present 

Sing. 1. 8v' 

Se 

2. S/ 

Sen 

3. S/ 

Se, 

Plur 1. Sj'n 

Seimi 

2 S\'ii 

Seii^ 

8 

Sell 
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Saxon 

SiihjunHiie — Pa^t 

ICEL VNUIC 

Simj 

1 

‘Wfe'ie 


Ytoii. 


2 

IrY^e're 


V«iii 


a 

Yi’‘a3'ie 


Tan. 

Plm 

1 

Wsb'ion 


Taeitim. 


2 

on 


Tanu 


a 

Was'iOii 

Injinitu e 




We sail 

Pin ticiple 

Teia 



'Weseiide 


Yeiandi 


175. Recapitulating, vre find that the cliaiacteii&tic 
differences of the gieatest importance between the Icelandic 
and Saxon are three in number . — 

1st The peculiar nature of the definite article. 

2nd The neuter form of the adjectives in -t 

3rd. The existence of a passive voice in -se, -$f, or -s 

§ J7G. In the p^e^■ious compaiison the substantives veie 
divided as follows — Ist, into those ending with a vowel ; 2ndly, 
into those ending with a consonant. In respect to the substantives 
ending with a vowel (edge, oimaa, tinige), it may have been 
observed that their cases were in Anglo-Saxon almost exclusively 
formed in -n, as edgcin, tungan, &c. ; whilst words like ship, 
and smi^ had, throughout their whole declension, no case 
formed in no case, indeed, wherein the sound of -ai entered. 
This enables us (at least with the Anglo-Saxon) to make a general 
assertion concerning the substantives ending iif a voieel in con- 
trast to those ending in a consonant, viz. that they take an 
inflection in 

In Icelandic this inflection in -u, is concealed by the fact of 
^an having been changed into -a However, as this -ce repre- 
sents --an, and as fragments or rudiments of -?i are found in the 
genitive plurals of the neuter and feminine gendeis (ciugna, 
tungna^, v/e may make the same general assertion in Icelandic 
that we make in Anglo-Saxon, viz. that substantives ending in 
a vowel take an inflection in -u-. 

Along with the indication of this difference may be intro- 
duced the terms iveah and strong, as applied to the declension 
of nouns. 

Weah nouns end in a vowel ; or, if in a consonant, in a 
consonant that has become final from the loss of the voAvel that 
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origioally followed it. They also form a certain proportion of 
their oblicjne cases in -n/, or an eq^uiyalent to -u Nom, augo, 
Gen. cnig-in^s, 

Stro/ig noiins end in a consonant ; or, if in a vowel^ in one 
of the vowels allied to the semivowels y or and through 
them to the consonants. They also form their oblique cases 
by the addition of a simple inflection, without the insertion 
of 71 . 

Furthermore, be it observed that 7iou7is in general are wcdh 
and strong, in other words, that adjectives are weaL or stroiig, 
as well as substantives Between substantives and adjectives, 
however, there is this difference . — 

1. A substantive is edhei' weak or strong, i. e. it has one of 
the two inflections, but not both Augo,=^u^7i eye, is weak 
under all circumstances ; ivaiml, = a word, is strong under all 
circumstances 

2. An adjective is loth yreak and strong. The Anglo-Saxon 
for good is sometimes god (strong), sometimes gode (weak), 
Which of the two forms is used depends not on the woid itself, 
but on the state of its consti motion 

In this respect the following two rules are important — 

1. The definite sense is generally expressed by the weak 
form, as se hliade man the blind man 

2. The mdefimte sense is generally expressed by the strong 
form, as sum blind raan = a blind 7tia7i 

Hence, as far as adjectives are concerned, the woids definite 
and indefinite coincide with the words vjeah and strong re- 
spectively, excejft that the former are terms based on the syntax, 
the latter terms based on the etymology of the word to which 
they apply. 

§ m. 


Declension of Weal Substautkes in Mceso-Gotliic 
Neuter. 


Binguhit 


Fliual 

Xom. 'Augo om eye} 


Augoiia 

Ace 'Augo 


Anguiia, 

Bnt. 'Augm 


'Augam, 

Gen 'Augms 

Maseutiiie. 

'Augone 

Nom Manna (n man) 


Maunans 

Ace Mannan 


Mannans 

Dat Maiuiin 


Mannam 

Gm. Mammis 


Mannane 
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Xom 

Singnktr 

Tiiggo \a tongue) 

Feminine. 

Phnnl 

Tiiggoiis 

Aec 

Tuggun 


Tuggons 

Daf 

Tllgrull 


Tuggoni 

Gen 

Tiigguns 


Tugguno 


Deelen^wn of Stiong Sul^tnntives 

in JIceso-Goth 

Xom 

Tam cl {a iioid) 

Xeu^ei 

Tam da 

Aec 

Yamd 


Tam (la 

Dat 

Taiiicla 



Gen 

Taiiiclis 


Tauide 

Koni 

Fisks {a fish) 

2Iasculine 

Fiskos 

Aec 

Fisk 


Fiska liS 

Dat 

Fiska 


Fiskain 

Gen 

Fiskis 


Fi^Le 

Xoni 

Biu|>& \a laide) 

Feminine 

Blu]:^lS. 

Aec 

Bill I? 


Biu|:iiw 

Dat 

Biuj^ai 


Bi ti^im 

Gen 

Biu|:ais 


Bii’Jjt 


These may be compared -vritli the Saxon declensions : viz 
augo with eage^ rucnina with nania^ tuggo with tunge^ vaiird 
with leaf] fisls with and hni]fs with sjyrree 

Bedeubion of Weal (oy Definite) Adjectues in dSIabO-Gotlnc. 

SimiitliU' 



Kaitey 

IlabCiihne. 

Feminine, 

Kom 

Blnido 

Blinda 

Blindo 

Aec 

Bhiiclo 

Blmdan 

Blmdon 

Dat 

Blmdiii 

Blinclm 

Blmdon 

Gen 

Blindins 

Blmdnis 

Blindons 



Phn at 


Kom 

Bhnckma 

Blindans 

Blmduns 

Aee 

Bhiidoiia 

Blmdans 

Blmduiis 

Dat 

Blindam 

Blmdaiii 

Blmduin 

Gen, 

Blmdone 

Blindane 

Biinduno 


Dectenbion of Stiung Adjectues in 

2l€eso-Gotli ic 



Singiihii 



Keutc) 

Mabcuhne 

Feminine. 

Kom 

Bhnd-ata 

Blind- s 

Blind-a 

Aec 

Blind- ata 

Blind-ana 

Blmcl-a 

Dat 

Blind- amma 

Blind-amma 

Blind- ai 

Gen 

Blind-is 

Blind-is 

Blind- aizos 



Pill) al 


Kom 

Bliiid-a 

Blind- ai 

Blind- ds 

Ace 

Blind- a 

Bhnd-ans 

Blind- os 

Dat 

Blind- aim 

Blind-aim 

Blind-ami 

Gen 

Blind-aize 

Blind-aize 

Blind aiozo 
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Vei hs 






Indicatiie 




Subjunctive 




P) esent 




P)ese)iU 




11 a 

AS 



MG 

AS 

Sing 

1 

S6k-ja 

Lnf-ie 

Sing 

1 

Sok-jau ' 

.Liif-agc 

2 

Sok-eis 

Luf-ast 


2 

Sok-jais 


a 

Solc-ei|3 



3 

Sok-jai 


Phi) 

1 

Sok-jam 

Luf-i-a-S 

Phi) 

1 

Sok-jainia 



2 

Sok-eij? 

1 


2 

S6k-jai|? 



3 

Sok-jand 

Luf-i-a^ 


3 

Sok-jaina 




Pietei ite 




P) eteiite 


Smg 

1 

Sok-ida 

Lnf-ode 

Smg 

1 

Sok-idedjav 1 



% 

Sok-ides 

Luf-odest 


2 

Sok-idedeis j 

• Luf-ode 


3 

Sok-ida 

Luf-ode 


3 

S6k-idedi j 


Plur, 

1 

Sok-dedum 

Liif-odon 

Pill) 

1 

Sok-idedeima '' 



2 

Sok-deduj? 

Luf-odon 


2 

S6k-idCdeij3 

•Luf-odon 


3 

Sok-dedum 

Lxif-odon 


3 

Sok-idedema , 



The Yeib Substantive runs thus — 



Indicatne 

Suhjunetiie 



Pi esent 

Present 


Smg 

Phn 

Sing 

Plur 

1 Im 

Sijum 

1. Sij-aii 

SijAinia 

2 Is 

Si-juj? 

2 S 1341 S 


3 Isfc 

Si-nd 

3 S3j4i 

Sij4ma 


P) etoite 

i Pietoite 


Sing 

Phi)' 

! Sing 

Phi) 

1. Vas 

Yes-uin 

{ 1 Ves-5.u 

Ves-eima 

2. Yas-t 

Yes-u]?. 

j 2 Yes-eis 

Ves-ei]? 

3. Yas 

Yes-un 

1 3 Yes-ei 

Yes-eina 


Inj- Vi&an 
Sijan 

Pmt, Yisands 


The greater fulness of the Maeso-Gothic forms is apparent, 
especially in the plurals of the verbs ; which are equivalent to 
the Latin ama-mus, ama-tis, ara-a«t, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE KELTIC STOCK OF LANGUAGES, AND THEIE RELATIOXS TO 

THE ENGLISH 

§ 178 The languages of Great Britain at tlie invasion of 
Julius Caesar were of the Keltic Stock 

§ 179 Of the Keltic Stock there are two Branches 
The British or Garuhrian Branch, represented hr the present 
Welsh, and containing, besides, the Cornish of Cornwall 
and the Armorican of the French piovince of Biittany. It 
is almost ceitain that the old Biitish, and the ancient language 
of Gaul, belonged to this branch. 


§ 180. 


English 

Welsh 

Coihlsh 

Ei eton 

Head 

Pen 

Pen 

Penn 

Hair 

GwaUt 

Bleu 

Bleo 

Eye 

Llygacl 

Lagat 

Lagad 

Ease 

Ti^ jii 

Tion 

Tiy 

Mouth 

Ceg 

Genau 

Guenon. 

Teeth 

Baiinedd 

Djtis 

Bant 

Tongue 

TafocI 

Tavat 

Teocl 

Ear 

Cliist 

ScoYOin 

Scouain 

Bach 

Cefn 

Cliein 

Chem 

Blood 

GwaecI 

Gmt 

Goad 

Ann 

Biaicli 

Biech 

Biecli 

Hand 

Llaw 

Lof 

Boiii '1 

Leg 

Coes 

Coes 

Gan 

Foot 

Tioed 

Tiuit 

Tioad 

Kail 

Evan 

I^an 

Ivui 

Boise 

CetTjl 

March. 

March 

Com 

Buvxh 

Bugli 

Tiocli 

Calf 

Llo 

Loch 

Leue 

Sheep 

Dafad 

Bayat 

Banvat 

Lamb 

Oen 

Oin 

Oan 

Goat 

Gafr 

Gavar. 

Chaoui 

Dog 

Cl 

Fj 

Chv 

Fox 

LhrYnog 

Louvem 

Lou am 

Goose 

Gvydd 

Gmt 

Oaz 

Crow 

Bidn 

Bran 

Tian 
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Enijhsli 

Welsh 

Coinish 

Bi cton 

Bi)d 

Adai 

Ezn 

Em 

Fish 

Pysg. 

Pysg 

Pjsg 

One 

TJn 

Onan 

IJiiaii. 

Tito 

Dau 

Deu 

Daou 

Tliiee 

Til 

Tiy 

Tn 

Foiti 

Peclwai 

Pebwai 

Pevai 

File 

Pmji]i 

Pyinp 

Peinp 

Six 

Cliu ecli 

WTie 

Ciiuecli 

Seten 

Saitli 

Set til 

Seiz 

EiijU 

WYth 

Eath 

Eiz 

Fine 

Kaw 

Kaw 

Nao 

Ten 

Deg 

Dek 

Dec 

Tu enfij 

Ugain 

Ugenis 

Ugeiit 

lluwh 

Cant 

Cant 

Cant 


§ 181 . 

Wehh 

M VRK 1 1~8 

1 Bodiieii cfeninl Ipsu Giibt, Ftib Diiw , 

2 TA Ti 3>g3ileii^\Td yii y ^YelG, yr yd^yf fi yii anfon fy 

nglieniiad o flaeii dy ’^^yuelj yi \vmi a baiottoa dy ffoidd o’tii flaen 

3 Lkf un ya lletam yn y diiraetliwdi, I\liOtto^'\clL ffoidd yr Aigh\ydd, 
g^iiewcli Til TinraTTL ei Iwybiaii cf 

4 Yi ocdd loan yn bedyddio jn y diffaetliT cli, ac yn pregctlin bedydd edi- 
feirwcli, c‘i luaddenant xiociiodan ^ 

5 Ac aeth allan atto ef Loll wlad Judea, a’r Hierosol-mitiaid, ac a’u bedyd- 
diTyd oil gandcio yn afon yi luiddonen, gan gi’fio&u eu xiecboclau 

6 Ac loan ocddwedi eiiMsgo a bleu camel, a giviegys cioen yngliylcli ei 
luynaii, ae in buytta locustiaid a mel gwjdlt 

7 . Ac efe a biegotliodd, gan ddyu^edyd, Y inae yn djffod ar fy ol i un cryfacli 
na caiiax esgidiau ti Iiuti mil fi deilu-ng i ymostumg, ac i w dattod 

B Myfi ynuir a di bcdyddiais ehiri a dwfi eitbr efe a’cb bedyddia cliivi 
di Y£)X>i}d Gldii 

Luke xy 11-19 

11 Yr oedd gan lyw wr ddan kb : 

12 Ai leuangaf o bonynt a dd\wedodd witli ei dad, Fij nliad, dyi'O i ini y 
rlmn a ddigwydd o’r da Ac efe a lannodd iddjmt ei fyi^yd 

I ^ Ac ar ol ycbydig ddjddiau y mab leiiangaf a gasglodd y cwbl yngliyd, 
ac a gMiiiiiertli ci diutli i ulad bell, ac juio efo a wasgaiodd ei dda, gan fyw 
afiadlaitsn 

II Ac wedi iddo <lioulio y cTvbl, y cododd neyyn mawi trwy y ulad lionno , 
ac yiitaii a ddc(breuodd fod meivn eisieu 

1.7 Ac efe a aetb ac a lynodd with un o dcIina=w}T j wlad honno , ac efe a’l 
liaiitbiiodd ef 1 w ffuydd x box tin inoch 

lb Ac efe a cliwtnnychai lenui ei ful ai cibau a fuyttdi y moch, ac iii 
ruddodd neb xddo ^ 

17 A plipii Maetli atto ei Iran efe a ddweuocid, Pa sawl gwas cyflo« o’r 

wddo fy niiad sydd yn cad eu gvrala a u gweddoJI o fai-a, a mmnau vn inaTw o 

newya ^ 
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18 Ml a goclaf, ac a af at fy nliarl ac a dciwedaf witlio. Fy nliacl, pe'-liais 
yii eibyn y nef, ac o tli flaen ditliau 

19 Ac inwyacli nid ydi^yf deilwxig i m galw yn fab i ti gwna fi fcl an o’tli 
weision cyflog 

§ 182 The Cornish literature is of the scantiest. A poem 
called Calvary, three religious diamas or m\’'steries, and a voca- 
hulary, are, perhaps, as old as the fifteenth centiiiy Then there 
is another, a religious drama, by William Jordan — D 1611 , 
a few songs, a few proverbs, a short tale, two tianslations of the 
first chapter of Genesis, which Mr Korriss (the aiithoiity fin’ all 
these statements) says are very poor translations of the Com- 
mandments, Belief, and the Lord's Prayer, one of v/hicli is 
called ancient, the other modern ; but this fl again quote Mr. 
Norriss’^'j without any appaient reason for the distinction 

Brrs P^Trn 

Adam ottc an lAidics, 

Ytlmi an net lia’n ]*cste^ 

Kofiys TIL t} 1 hag yn mor , 

Ro thetiie aga IijTiwyn, 

Y a time the ’th v oihemmyn. 

Saw na hyhgh j wai neii cui 

Adam 

Yt ’hanwaf bngh ha taiow, 

Ha maigh yw best hop paiow 
The Taj> den lag yniweies , 

Gavei, yweges, karow, 

Daves, wai ve (‘’i lavaiow 
Hy hanow da keineres 

Lemyii hamvaf goyth ha yar, 

A sensaf cthyn hep par 

The vj'gyens den vai an bey-^ , 

Hos, pay on, coloni, grvgyei, 

Swan, baigos, bijny ban er, 

Moy diethof a vyth hynwys 

Y wf hynvyn the’n pushes, 

Poipns, sovTuens, sylljes, 

01 thy hi gustyth y a vy th , 

Leneson ha haifusy, 

Pysk lagof ny lua skvsy 

Mar coithyaf dev yn peifyth 

I)eus Patei 

Hag bones ol tek ha da 

In wlied dyth niyns yw fonnyys, 

* Comisli Drama Tol u Appendix, p 43S 
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conmsiL 


Aga sona a -vvia. 

May fe sej-thyes lijiiwys 
Hen y\v d} tli a bowes% a 
The piii3 den a vo sylwys , 

Yn dysguythyens a henna 
Ny a boyes^deseinj)ys 


In Enfflisli 
Gob the Fathee 
Adam, behold the fishes, 

The bnds of heaven, and the beasts, 
Equally m land and in sea , 

Give to them then names, 

They will come at th}^ command, 

But do not mistake them in any soil; 


AcVnii 

I name cow, and bull. 

And hoise, it is a beast without equal 
Foi the son of man to help himself, 
Goat, steer, stag, 

Sheep, fiom my v ords 
To take then names 


Now I name goose and fowl, 

I hold them bnds vithout equal 
Fui food of man on the caith , 
Buck, peacock pigeon, paitiidge, 
Suan kite, ciovs, and the eagle 
Fuithei by me aie named 

I give names to the fishes, 
Porpoises, salmons, congeis, 

^U1 to me obechent they shall be , 
Ling and cod, 

A fish horn me shall not escape 
If I honoui* God peifectly 
Gob the Father 
For that all is fair and good, 

In SIX days all that is created, 
Bless them we will * 

Let it be called the seventh day 
Tins IS a day of lest 
To every man that may be saved, 
In declaration of that 
We wM lest toithvuth 




OMei Fonn 

agaa peb dj-tb kaa , gava th™ np ay bithow 

n* obr» , nj. ^ ■>* f ™ 
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Xcuet Foihi 

Agaii Taz feh ez en ncv benigas heth de Iiaimo, giirra cle gulasketli deaz, cle 
Totli betli gmez en’ oai pokai en ntv , lo clony agan pvb dytii baia , lia 

gava do iij agan cabiiio\^,, i3okaia nv gava an gy leb es cam ma war hidn ny , 
lia na dege ny en antail, brez g^-^itba ny dort dioge i^ag an myciitepneth ew 
chee do lionnenj ha an citYdei ha an i^orryans, lag bisqnetli ha bi^qiieth. 

§ 183 . 

A/fiionecid of B^tb-BieUtjne 
Mark i 1-8 

1 Deion A-^nel Jezuz-I^jist, inab Done 

2 Eyel m’az eo skiivet gand ar profed Izaiaz Chetu e hasaiin va eal dnag 
da zienim pehmi a aozo ann liend enn da laok 

3 Monez ann luiii a lenv el leac h distio Aozid hend arm Aotron, giir nia 
vezd eenn he wenodennon 

4 lann a loa el leac’h distro 6 badezi, hag 6 irrczegi bcidi>iant ar bimjeii 
evid distaol ar bec’hejon 

5 Hag hoUvio Jndea, hag hull dud Jtruzalem a zone d’he gavoiit hag e 
oant badezet gant-han e ster ai Joindan, gonde beza ansavet ho feclie^oii 

6 Ha lann a loa gw isket gant bleu ham al, gand eui gouriz ler wai-dio d he 
gioazel, hag e tebie kileicii-iaden ha mel gonez Hag e prezege, o lavaiont . 

7 Exmn all a zeu war va leic h hag a z6 kreoo h eged-oini ha na zellezann 
ket, 6 stom dna-z-han, dieiea liainni he vonton 

8 Me eni euz ho padezet enn doni , hogen hen ho jradezo ei Speied- 
Santel. 

Luke xt 11-19 

11 Eimn den en doa daou Tab 

12 Hag ai laonanka anezho a lavaiaz d'he dad Ya zad, ro d’m allodeii 
zanvez a zigouez d’m Hag hen a lannaz he zanvez gant-ho 

13 Hag eunn nebehd deivesion gonde, ai mab laouanka, 6 veza dastnmet 
kemend en dua, en em lekeaz enn hent e\it mond cti ezeg eur vro bell menr- 
bed, hag eiio e tispihaz he zanvez u veva gant gadelez 

14 Ha pa en doe dispinet kemend en doa, e clioarvezaz eunn naomiegez 
VI az er vro-ze, hag e tenaz da ezoinmekaat 

15 Kurd ez eaz eta, hag en em laliaad a leaz e gopi gand eunn den enz ar 
VI 6 Hag he-man hen ka&az enn eunn ti d’ezlian vai ai meaz, e\nt mesa ar 
moc’h 

10 C’hoanteed en divije leuha he gof gand ar c’hlosou a zebre ar moc’h 
ha den na roe d’ezhan 

17 Hogen o veza distroed d ezhan he nnan, e lavaraz ' A bed gopraer zo e 
ti va zad hag en deuz bara e leiz, ha me a varv aman gand ann naorm 

18 Sevel a inm, hag ez mil etxeze va zad, hag e hvmmn d’ ezhan Ya zad, 
pec’hed em euz a eneb ann env hag enn da enej) , 

19 N’ounn ket talvoudek pelloc’h da veza galved da vab . va zigemer evei 
tman euz da c’hd])raerien. 

§ 184. The Gaelic or Erse Branch, represented by the 
present Irish Gaelic, and containing, besides, the Gaelic of the 
Highlands of Scotland and the Manks of the fsle of Man. 
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Ewjlish 

I) isJi 

Head 

Cean 

Ilau 

Folt 

Eye 

Slid. 

Hose 

Si on 

2Iouth 

Belli 

Tooth 

Fiacad 

Tongue 

Teanga 

E(u 

Biias 

Bad 

Biuim 

Blood 

Fiid 

Anil 

Gan dean 

Hand 

Lainh. 

Leg 

003 

Had 

longiia 

Hoise 

Eafli 

Con 

Bo 

Calf 

Laogli 

Sliee}) 

Caor 

Lamb 

XT an 

Goat 

Gabliaix 

Dog 

Cii 

Eoi 

Sionnacli 

Gotne 

Geodli 

Ciow 

Feannog 

Bud 

Ban 

Fidi 

la'.g 

One 

Aon 

Tito 

Bo 

Time 

Til 

Four 

Ceathai 

Fue 

Cmg 

Su 

Se. 

Seven 

Seaelit. 

Eight 

Oclit 

Fine 

Kaoi. 

Ten 

Beidi 

Tu enty 

Fitdie. 

Iluathed 

Cead 
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Scotch 

3Ian?is 

Ceanii 

Ejone’ 

Felt 

Folt 

Slid 

Sood 

Si 0111 

Stiom 

Belli 

Beoal 

Fiacal 

Feeaclde 

Teanga 

Cliengey 

Biias 

Clea} sli 

Bimm 

Bieeiii 

Fml 

Find 

Gan dean 

Clingan 

Lamli 

Lave 

Cos 

Cass. 

longna 

Ingm 

Each 

Agli 

Bo 

Booa 

Laogli 

Llieiy 

Caoi 

Kojniey 

Uan 

Eayn 

Gabliai 

Goa}Tr 

Cn 

Coo 

Sionnacli. 

Shynnagli. 

Geoclli 

Gmy 

Feaimag 

Feeagli 

Enn 

Eean 

lasg 

Eeast 

Aon 

Unnane 

Blia 

Bliaa 

Til 

Tiee 

Ccdlim 

Kiaie 

Ciug 

Qiieig 

Se 

Sbey 

Seadid. 

Sliiaght 

OeM. 

Hoglit 

ypoi 

Niiy. 

Beig 

Jedi 

Ficliead 

Feed 

Ceiid. 

Keead 


* JM\nE 1 1-R 

1 Tosaeb slxoisgfoil losa Cluiusd, Mine Be , 

2 Mai ata sciiulditlia aniisita faiJliihli, Feiicli, cimmi mo tlieaclidame rom- 

liad, iiocli luIliJilieoclitis do loinliad 

."i Guth ail ti euiiliglipas ar an bkta'^acli, OlhiJimgludli sliglie an Tiglieama 
dfanmdli a diasaui diieafh ’ 

4 Uo Ijhi Eum ag Ijaisdcadlt ai an Mifaoach, agns ag seanmdu bliaisdagli na 
iiaitlixiglie do ahum maitluab. adims iia 1 •i/oaeadli 

5 Agus do chuaidli tu ludaiglie tule, agus lueLd leinsaloim a inach clnuge 
agns do bmdeadli k:#iad mlc a snitli lozdain. ag admliM a bpeacadli 
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C Agus do Llii Euui ar iia eadrgliadli do luamneacli Cciinliall, agiib ciios 
leatliaii timdieall a lea^iiiigli agiis a se Liaclh do itLcadlx se, locnibdjglie agiis 
mil clioilteaialiail , 

7 Agiis do 1111110 scaniJion ag ladli Tig am cUnaiglisi neadi is ncait- 
liiliiiue na iiiioi, ag naJi Lii mo ciomatTi agiis lalladx u Lliif'ig do sgaoiloadli 
B Go deiiiilini do bliaibd misi Siuli ie liiu>ge, acM clioana baisfidli fcti'aon 
Sibil leis an Spioiaid XauinJi 


Lucr XT 11-i‘j 

11 Do blulai dia^ mac ag diune rmigbe 

12 Agus a diililiairt an ti dob o:ge ara le a than AtLcir tabiiau dliainli 
an ciiuid loitlieas nu.i dod iiiLaom Agus dt» lomn sei-ion a niliaoin eat >iia 

13 Agus tai ci^ blieagAm aniisne ag ciuinnnigliadL a dioda mlc don inliac 
dob oige, do dnundli sc an cuigciigii a dtaLunli nudii m, agu^ do dliionibail se 
sa inn a mliaoiii le na biieatiiaidii baotlicluiitMidi 

11 xVgiis tax CIS a clioda iiile do diaiilicamli dlab d“ingli guita loiuLur ann 
sa tir sin, agus do tliosaigli stision 91 blicitli a iiaoLdcnii'. 

15 Agus do mitlugli be loimlie agus do dieangol bi e itin e^o cbatliraidi- 
tlieoir don tu sm , nodi do diun la na diiuitcbe a inadi t do bliaccdiiiiOtadid 
nine 

IG Agus ba inliian lois a bbulg do lionadii do na ltitlileugiiib]i do itlidis na 
niuca agus in tliugadli oiiiuliiiiie dla > /od 

17 Aguis an tan elo cliimnlimgli se an kin, a duldiant se, Ga lulled, do liidul 
tuaiasdail niatliaisa aga blifiul lomaiCcudli aiain, agus nnsi ag did a muglia le 
goitai 

18 Eueodiaidli me agus lacliaidli me dionnsuiglie matliai , agus dan uidli 
me iis, A atliaii, do idieacaigli me a nagliaidh neiinlie agus ad flnadiinumsi 

10 Agus 111 iiii me leaoda do miiacba do glicinin diiiom deana me mai Aon 
dod ludicl tiinaiasdiul 


§ 185 . 

Seoteli Gndic 
Mark i 1-S 

1 Toiseacli Soisged losa Ciiosd Mine Dlie 

2 A leii mai a ta e sciioblita anns na faidhibli, Feudi, cuneam mo tlieadi- 
dan e lomilx do glmiiis, a dlidilluidieas do sliliglio lomliad 

6 Giitli an ti a dli eiglieas anns an ihusadi, GUiiiclnbli sligiie an Tigliearna, 
deanaibli a clieumaiina diieadi 

4 Blia Eoin a’ baisteadli anns an fliasacb, agus a’ seaiinonadiadli baistidli 
an aitlneacbais, clium maitlieanais pbeacaima 

5 Agixs cliaidii a macli d a lumismdii tii ludea uile, agus Ixicdidaiteacliaidli 
leiiisalenn agus bbaisteadli leis lad uile ami an amliiium loidani, ag aidea- 
cliadli am peacaiina 

6 Agus bba Eom an enclacliadli le fiomm cliainlial, agus cnos leatiiair ni’a 
Icasiuidli agus bii blnadli dlia locuist agus mil flnadlimdi 

7 Agus slieaimonaicli e, ag ladli, A ta neacli a’ teacbd a ni’ diieigli a’s cimi- 
liaclidaiclie na mise, neack nack amdk mise an eiomadk sios agus baii-iall a 
bkiog tkiiasgladh 

8 Bkaist mise gii dearbk sibk le k-insgo ack baistidk esan sibk leis an 
Sinoiad Naomlia 
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LtTKE XV 11-19 

11 BAci ais dume Maidli ditliis iiiliac . <1 . at n .. . 

10 W tobAmit am m«e a b'oige dluubli I’rt atbair, Atlian*. thou- dlionihsa 
a’ cLd^ioum a ting orm do d' mbaom Agus roinn e eatoua a Uieatlia- 

' ^^i?A^s an dei«li beagam do laitbibb, cliimnmob am mao a b’oige a cbuid 
Je, aga°s ghabb e'a tbums do dliutbaicb fad an astai, agus au sm cliaatb o a 

mliaom le beatlia stimdheasaicli m i-nbnr tii 

14 Agus an uan a cliaitli e « chiwl uile, dlieiiicli goita lo mlioi sau 

af^us thoisich e 11 bln aim an uueasLlimdh 

15 Agus cbaidh e agus cheangaal se e fem u aon do sbaoidliaomibb na 
ducba sm * agus cliuii e d’a flieaiaim e, a blnadbadli mnuc. 

16 Agus bu mlnann leis a bln u a lionadh do na plaosgaibh a bha na mucm 
ag itbea^i , on cha d’tliug neacli an bitb dba 

§186. 


MarzI 1-8 

1 Toslnaglit susbtal Yeesey Cieest, Mac Yee 

2 Myi te sciuit ajms ny pliadeyiyn , Cuimy-nei, tee mee cur my liagnter 
3 oisli dty oddm, dy cbiaitagliey dty raad Kiongoyrt iliyt 

3 Colaa fei geamagh ayns }ti aasagli, kiaitee-jee laad y Clnam, jean-jee 
ca^sanjn eclieyjeeiagh 

4 Hen Ean basbtey ayns yii aasagb, as pieaclieil ba&litey piySj son leili 

^ 5 As" Ine magb bugger ooilley clieei Yudea as cinnmaltee Yeiusalem, as 
raa ooilleT ei nyn mabbtey bonsb ayns arm Yoidan, goailbnsb n}n becca- 

As %a Ean coamiut lesb garmad 3 eb finney Charnel, as lesb cryss liaie 
nivsb e veegbMi , as v’eb beagbey e locust} n as mill feie 
V As len eii pieacbeil, gia, Ta fei s’pooaial na mish cbeet myyei, laangley 
ny biaagyn ecliey eba rel mee feeu dy clno}nimey sbeese as dy eaysley 

8 Ta^misbdyjaiTOoerYasbtey slnu lesb usbtey agb basbtee esbyn slim 
lesb y Spyrryd Noo 

Luke xv. 11-19 

11. Ya daa rac ec doomney dy low 

12 As dooyrt fer saa risb e ayr. Ayr, cur dooys yn ayin dy cbooid ta my 
cbour, As rbeyun eb e cbooid onoo. 

13 As lagbyn my Img sben, h}msee yn mac saa ooilley cooidjagb as gbow 
eb jumab g}"s cbeer foddey, as ayns sben bug ed jummal er e cbooid lioiish 
bagbey rouanagb 

14 "As tra va ooilley baaiit ecbey, dinee genney vooar aims y cbeer sben , 
as ren eb tobbiagbt dy re ajns feme 

15 As Ine eb as daill eb-bene nsb cummaltagb jeli’n cbeei sben, as bug 
esbyn eb magb gys ny magberyn ecbey dy ne son bociiilley muickey 

16. As by-nan lesb e Yolgy Uneeney lesb ny bleayfetjn va ny muckyn dy ee 
as eba row doomney erbee bug cooney da 

17 As tra Y’eb er jeet buggey bene, dooyit eb, Hagb nbimmey sliaivaant 
failt fee my ayr ta mn saie arran oc, as fooibagli, as ta misb goU mow laccal 
beagbey ! 
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18 Tiog-ym oiiym, as hem io^tb. gj-s mj' ajT, as yei-yin iiAi, Ayi, tarn ee 

ei iiyaimo peccali iioi mau, as laun^o^Tit ilijt’s 

19 Ah clia vel mee nv-sorljey feeu dj ve enmjhsili Jty rac , dell ilijTii injr 
iihli fei jeh city liaivaaiityn failt 

In all these samples we must allow for differences of ortho- 
graphy which conceal a certain amount of likeness 

§ 187. Taken altogether the Keltic tongues form a very 
remaikable class As compared with those of the Gothic stock 
they are marked by the following characteristics — 

\ 1. Scantiness of declension — In Irish there is a peculiar 
fd«n for the dative plm^al, as cos ^ foot, cosaihh ^to feet (])ed« 
i^'ia^Tvand beyond this theie is little else whatever in the way 
of cas^ as found in the Geiman, Latin, Greek, and other 
tongues Even the isolated form in question is not found in 
the Welsh and Bieton. 

2 Tlic agglutinate character of their verhal inflections . — 
In Welhh tlie pronouns for vje, ye, and they, are ni, chicyi, 
and lespectively. In Welsh also the xooi =-loce is car. 

As conjugated in the plural number this is — 

car-^mi n am-ainns. 
ceiv-ych = Bim-atis, 
car-ant = am-ctnt. 

Now the ^^vn, -yeh, and -ant, of the persons of the verbs are 
the personal pronouns, so that the mflection is really a verb and 
a pronoun in a state of agglutination ; i.e. in a state where 
the original separate existence of the two sorts of words is still 
manifest This is probably the case with languages in geneial. 
The Keltic, however, has the peculiaiity of exhibiting it in. an 
unmistakable manner ; showing, as it were, an mflection in the 
process of foimation, and (as such) exhibiting an early stage of 
language. 

i. The system of initial mutations . — The Keltic, as has 
been seen, is deficient in the ordinary means of expressing 
case. How does it make up for this ^ Even thus The noun 
changes its initial letter according to its relation to the other 
woids of the sentence. Of course this is subject to rule As, 
however, I am only writing for the sake of illustrating in a 
geneial way the peculiarities of the Keltic tongues, the following 
table, from Prichard s Eastern Origin of the Keltic Kations, is 
sufficient 
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Cai, ft linsman 

1 fonn, Cai agos, a near lansman 

2 El gar, liis hinsumn 

3 El ciiai, her linsman 

4 Vy ngliar, nvj linsman 

TM, a father 

1 for rn, TM y plentyn, the cluhVb 

father 

2 El clad, his father 

3. El tliacl, her father 

4, Yy Bliad, rny father , 

Pen, a head 

1 form. Pen gwr, the head of a 

man 

2 El ben, lus head. 

3. El plien, her head. 

4 Yy mlien, rny head 

GwdS, a sern'ant 

l./rnm, Gwds fydMon, a faithful 
ser innt 

2 El was, las servant 

3. Yy Bg^as, rny ser unit 

Buw, a qod 

1 form, Diiw tnigaiog, a merciful 


2 El dbiiw his god 

3 Yy lui’w, my god, 

Baia, bread 

1 form, Baia cann, uhite bread 

2 huh real 

3 Yy maia, my bread 
Lbaw, a hand 

1 form, Lliaw wenn, a uhite hand 

2 El law, his hand 

Mam, a mother 

1 for in, Mam diiion, a tender mo- 

ther 

2 Eivam, 7ns mother 

PJim^M, a net 

1 form, Eliwyd laxim, a full net 

2 El I'wyd, Ins net 
Eiom tlic Else 

Siiil, an eye 

1 form, Suil 

2, A hull, hu eye. 

Slcimte, health 

2 for rn, Bo lilduite, your health 


§ 188 The ancient language of Gaul^ — Tlie evidence in 
favour of the ancient language of Gaul being Cambiian rather 
than Gaelic, lies in the following facts — 

The old Gallic Glosses are more Welsh than Gaelic 
a. Petorritaviiza fouT-ivheelecl carriage, from the Welsh 
gieaerzifonr and rhodna vjheel. The Gaelic for four is 
ceathah\ and the Gaelic compound would have been dif- 
ferent, 

h. Penijpedula the cinquefoil, from the Welsh purngizz 
five, and Jalen^ia leaf The Gaelic for five is ciiig, and the 
Gaelic compound would have been different. 

c. Gttndehirnzzsv measure of 100 feet, fiom the Welsh 
cantzzlQQ. The Gaelic for a hundred is cead, and the Gaelic 
compound would have been different. 

cL Epona-the goddess of horses. In the Old Armorican 
the TOO# ep — horse. The Gaelic for a lioise is each. 

e. The evidence from the names of geographical localities in 
Gaul, both ancient and modem, goes the same way : Wantucdes, 

* From a Paper of tbe iate An (Jamett s, m tbe Tr'misaettons of the PJnhloaical 

mciety, ^ 
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S’ardouin, Kantevil, are derived from the nant’zza 

calley, a woid unknown in Gaelic. 

/ The evidence of certain piorineial words, which are Welbh 
and Amiorican rather than Erse or Gaelic. 

g, (^) An inscription on an ancient Keltic (^) tablet found at 
Pans, AD 1711, and representing a bull and three birds (cranes), 
is TAEWOS TEI GAEAXOS Now, for the fii&t two names, 
the Gaelic affords as good an explanation as the Welsh , the 
third, however, is best explamed bj the Welsh. 

Bull zztarvj, Welsh; Gaelic. 

Three zztri, Welsh; tre, Gaelic. 

Cni7ie gam a jWehh , cor/’, Gaelic. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

ox THE OLASSIFICATIOX OF THE GERMAX GROUP OF LAX- 

GUAGES. 

§ 189. TJp to the present chapter the statements of the author 
respecting the mutual relations which the different languages 
of the German group bear to each other, have been antdhing 
but tabular, systematic, or classificational. No geneial view of 
the family has been given — no such view as the naturalist gives 
of an order, a family, or a genus with siib-geneia No division 
into primary and secondary sections and sub-sections has been" 
attempted , nor yet has much been said about sterns and 
stocks falling into branches, whilst the branches divide into 
ranafications and similar sub-divisions, with names more or kss 
metaphoiical Indeed, the language of the genealogist — the 
talk about roots and pedigrees — has been carefully eschewed. 
Nevertheless, it has not been found convenient to discard it alto- 
gether ; inasmuch as more than one term has been found neces- 
sary which has suggested the existence of a gveater amount of 
systematic classification than has been exhibited. Such a term 
is the woid Scandinavian (or Korse ) : a word which is evidently 
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the generic name for a natural giotip of tongues, more or less 
akin to those of Germany Pioper, but, at the same time, moie 
or less difierent from them. 

Such a word as this indicates the likelihood of such a system 
as the following * — The Gothic class (or stock) falls into two 
orders (or blanches) — The Proper Geiman, and the Scaiidmavian 
or Norse. Again — ^The German Proper contains the High- 
German, Platt-Deutsch, Dutch, &c., whilst the Norse contains 
the Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish Each of these falls into 
dialects and sub-dialects No doubt, this is, to a great degree, 
the case Yet it is also equally undoubted that the view which 
would illustiate it has been kept in the back-ground. 

Instead of this, our notices have been to the effect that 
the Frisian was likest the Dutch, the Dutch likesr certain Platt- 
Deutsch dialects, certain Platt-Deutsch dialects likest certain 
High-German ones — and so on throughout 

The reason of this lies in the importance of rightly measuring 
the extent to which a systematic classification of languages, 
dialects, and sub-dialects into primary, secondaiy, and other 
subordinate divisions is an actual plniological phenomenon 
Gcui languages be thus conveniently arranged Can tabulated 
exhibitions of them be constructed ^ If they can not^ it is cer- 
tainly a serious error to think that they can^ It is a serious 
error, because it engenders the idea that definitions of an unat- 
tamed, or perhaps unattamable, degree of clearness and precision 
are practicable It is a serious error, because it substitutes lines 
of demarcation and distinction for lines of connection and tian- 
sition ; so subverting the true and natural principles of philo- 
logical arrangement, and replacing them by false and artificial 
ones. Hence, the chief method by which the mutual affinities 
^ of the German tongues have been shown, has been the exhibition 
^ of the points wherein one language agreed with another, and 
that other with some thud, that third with a fourth — and so 
on. 

This, however, is the plan of the present and later editions 
only. It was not the plan of the earlier ones Therein, the 
exhibition of the mutual relationships of the German forms of 
speech took the following shape : 

Of the great German stock, there were— 

Two brandies ; the German Projper (or Teutonic), and the 
bcayimnavtun (or jToree) 

The Teutoioo bianch fell mto 
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Three divisions, (!) the ilceso-Gotlnc, (2) the High German, 
and (3) the Low-German. 

Tiie Low-German comprised (1 and 2) the Anglo-Saxon and 
the English, (3) the Old Saxon, (4 and o) the Old Fiisian and 
Modern Dutch, (0) the Platt-Deutsch dialects. 

The Scandinavian branch comprehended the Icelandic, Feioic, 
Swedish, and Danish, with their dialects and sub-dialects in all 
their stages 

In a tabular form such a system as this might be expressed 
thus . — 


/ 2Iceso-Got1ao 


GiiPOUX 


/Teutonic 


Higli-Gennnn 

\ 


\ 


Lou ~Ge) man 


'^Sr V^DIN VVI IN 


,Aii<iIe 
Old Stixou 

vPlatt-Dcntsch, 
rlrelaiidic 
J Peioic 
j S^TcdiOi 
^Daiubli 


/'Litciaijr Gemiaii 
j Siia^)iau 
1 Baiaiiaii 
Hcbbian, uVc 


rDalecailian 
I Smaal? nd 
(Halgolan 1, &c 


This is a classification vhich actually exists, being that 
which we find in the woiks of Grimm, Rask, and the chief 
philologues for the German family of languages Ho one has 
adopted it more implicitly than the present wiiter — up to a 
time Yet it is exceptionable , so exceptionable that, unless it 
be abandoned, it must be taken with great caution and con- 
siderable qualifications Of tliese the natuialist, whether zoo- 
logist or botanist, best undei stands the chai'acter He anticipates 
it , seeing the difficulties it has a tendency to engender before- 
hand It lias a tendency to engender the notion that all the 
foims of speech compi eh ended in the same division are more 
like each other than they are to any one m any other Yet 
such is not the case. The Platt-Deutsch runs into the High- 
German, and the Frisian is as much Dutch as Angle. It is only 
the exti’eme forms of each section that are widely separated 
from each other, and defi.nitely chai acterized. 

§ 190 The tiuth is that, whatever be the case when 
our knowledge shall have come to be enlarged, we must, at the 
present moment, classify according to types rather than tZ^- 
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mtions ; contrasting and comparing the t57’pical and central mem- 
bers of each group With this proviso the tabular form is safe, 
without it dangerous. 

§ 191. Akin to this question of classification, or rather part 
and parcel of it, is the still more difficult one of the vcdiie of 
characteristics. Some writers lay great stress upon the absence 
or presence of certain sounds , in other words, upon the Phonesis 
of Languages. Others, on the other hand, think but little of a 
few vowels and consonants more or less, and accordingly attend 
chiefly to something else At times, this is the inflection or 
grammatical structure ; at times it is the dictionary or glossarial 
part of the language. Such a language,'" writes A, has a 
passive voice, which some other " (naming it) “ has not , hence, 
I separate them somewhat widely." 

But their sound-systems aie alike," writes B, and, con- 
sequently, I unite them " A practical instance of this kind of 
criticism will show itself after we have looked at some of the 
more usual characteristics of the different German forms of 
speech , — some of those which he most on the surface. 

1 The use of p and k foi b and g respectively is High-Ger- 
man rather than Low, and of the High-German dialects more 


particularly Bavarian 

Common Higli-Gu man 

Baianan 

English 

Beig 

Fill 

Hill [hcig) 

Boiein 

Paiein 

Bavaiia 

Blmd 

Pluif 

Blind 

6^ott 

Aott 

God 

Ge-hng-e 

ATe-^juk-i 

Bange of lulls, &c 

2 , The use of or -U for -s or -ss 

is Low-German, in op- 

position to High ; as — 

Platt-Beutsch. 

Hujli-Gei man 

English 

Wafer 

Wasi'er 

Wafei 

Svef 

Scliweiss 

Sweaf 

Hef 

Es 

If 


3 The Frisian chiefly differs from the Old Saxon and Anglo- 
Saxon in the forms of the plural noun and in the termination 
of the infinite mood. Thus — 

The plurals which in Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon end m -a, 
in Frisian end in -r; and the infinitives, whicli in Anglo-Saxon 
Mid Old Saxon end in in Frisian end in -a. 
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Aiujio-Saion F/ibtun Engluli 

Cjiung-r^s Komiig-ci^' Kings 

Bmn-a/i Boein-a Bmn. 

4 In Norse the preference for the sound of -r to -s, and of 
-a to -an is carried further than even in Frisian. 

5. But the great characteristics of the Norse tongues, as 
opposed to the Fiisian, and, d fortiori, to all the others, are 
the so-called passive voice, and the so-called pos^-positive 
ai tide 

a The reflective pronoun siJczzserzself coalesces -with the 
verb, and so forms a reflective termination. In the later stages 
this reflective (or middle) becomes passive in power Kalla = 
call, and sign self. Hence come halla sig, hallasc, hallast, 
hallas , so that in the modern Swedish Lallasnl am called 
n vocor. 

b. The definite article in Norse not only follows its substan- 
tive, but amalgamates with it, e. g» hor cl n table, hit n the or 
that ; bord-et z= the table (board) 

What IS the value of any one of these characteristics ? He 
is a bold philologue who answers this question oftliand. 

§ 192 The value of a characteristic is not only an obscure 
and difficult question in itself, but the measure of vcdue is so 
unfixed as for practical purposes to be wholly aibitrary. 

Question. Why do you lay so much stress upon, or, chang- 
ing the expression, put so high a value on, the presence of a 
post-positive article^'"' 

Ansiver. Because it implies some important fact in the his- 
tory of the development of the tongues wheiein it appears. It 
implies that the tongues wherein it occurs were separated fiom 
those wherein it does not occur at an early period. If so, the 
relationship must be distant 

^^Not so,’' it may be I'eplied, ^Hhe sepaiation may be but 
recent, in which case it only shows a consideiable amount of 
activity in the processes by which language is changed." 

But this is itself important, so that, consequently, the sign 
is of value under either point of view." No doubt it is. At 
the same time the measuie of value is uncertain and fluctuating, 
inasmuch as all that has been shown in the preceding dialogue 
is, that under either of two views, a case can be made out for 
the importance of a certain characteristic. A sign that a Ian- 
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guage lias cliangecl quickly is of value and interest , and so is a 
sign of a language having sepaiated itself from some mother- 
tongue common to it and certain other forms of speech at an 
eaily period 

XeverthelesSj it is bad philology to deal with the t^vo facts as 
equal and indifferent, and to argue at one time fi om the one, and 
at another fiorn the other. 

§ 193. All these difficulties are mci eased when we bring 
under notice, and add to our other points of criticism, the im- 
portant question 0 / time, inasmuch as the same exceptions that 
lie against any overdose classification in the way of order and 
genus, stern and branch, division and siib-division, lie against 
any unduly strict lines of demarcation between the different 
stages of a language ; indeed, in this field of study more than 
usual circumspection is requned. It is an easy matter to take 
a specimen from the reign of (say) King John, and another from 
that of our present Queen, and compare them — easy, too, to 
arrive at certain results from such a coinpaiison. There will be 
likeness and there will he difference , there will be the older 
forms and the newer ones And the lattei will be supposed to 
have followed, succeeded, or grown out of the foimer; as, in 
many cases, they will have done. But m many cases they will 
not Wliat if the two samples not only belong to two different 
periods, but to two different dialects also ? In such a case the 
sequence, 01 succession, though neaily linear, is not so altogether. 
Whether the pioximity of the two lines may not be sufficiently 
close to make tlie diffeience immaterial, is another question For 
most purposes of investigation it is so — for most, but not for 
all. 

A little consideration will show that the a prio'ri view of the 
relationship that languages bear to each other favours this pnii- 
ciple of classification. We cannot but suppose that tiie streams 
of population by which ceitain portions of the eaith’s surface 
have been occupied were caidiitaoas. In this case a population 
spreads fiom a centie, like a circle on a still piece of water. Kow, 
if so, all thaages mud hiae lenL gradual, and all extreme 
/arms rnasf hare pas'^rj into inch other hg means of a series of 
transitional ones It is clear that such funns, when submitted 
to arrangement and classification, wall not come out in any de- 
finite and well-marked gi’oups, but that, on the contrary, they 
will run into each other wfith equivocal points of contact and 
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indistinct lines of demarcation ; so that discrimination will be 
difficult, if not impracticable. If practicable, however, it will 
be effected by having recourse to certain typical foims, around 
which such as approximate most closely can most accurately and 
conveniently be grouped When this is done, the more distant 
outlieis will be distributed over the debateabje ground of an 
equivocal fiuntier. But as man conquers man, and occupant 
displaces occupant on the earth simface, forms and varieties, 
which once existed, become extinct The more this extinction 
takes place, the gi eater is the obliteration of these transitional 
and intermediate forms which connect extreme types , and the 
greater tins obliteration, the stionger the lines of demarcation 
between geographically contiguous fciniihes. Hence a varia- 
tional modification of a gi^oup of individuals simulates a dif- 
ference of species , forms which were once wide apart being 
bi ought into juxta-position by means of the annihilation of the 
iiiteivening transitions. 

As a geneial rule, the more definite the class the greater 
the disj^lacement ; and the smaller the differences of dialect 
the later the diffusion of the language Such, at least, is the 
irnnid facie view. 

In Pans we hear French , in Madrid, Spanish ; in Languedoc, 
Gascony, and Bearn an intermediate language. But what will 
be the case when the provincial forms of speech on each side of 
the Pyienees have been replaced by the literary languages of the 
two great kingdoms of Fiance and Spain ^ The geographical 
contact of two typical, if not extreme, forms of speech. 

§ 194? For the German gToup of tongues {minus the Mceso- 
Gothic, of which the relations are obscure), the following series 
of circles and lines may serve as illustrations. The dot in the 
middle of each circle represents the form of speech to which the 
name by its side applies in its typical foiiii, an tenor to its 
diffusion. The outline of the circle itself circumscribes tbe 
fiesh points over which the language of the centre is supposed 
to have spread itself; the original forms of speech theie pre- 
valent being departures fiom the strict type of the centre, and, 
in proportion as they are so, approximations to something else. 
This IS the case with the Anglo-Saxon and the Frisian on one 
side, and the Old Saxon on the other. The points, on the other 
hand, represent the localities where there is the maximum 
amount of difference 
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Flx^icJll0 


Old Saxon 


0 Dut* li 


Pi^tt-Dcut^tli 


0 Higli-Gcaiiian 

The lines give ns the diiections in which certain forms propa- 


gated themselves 


ScaDcIinaMan 

Fiisaaii \ii%h t-Saxon 

' Old Saxon 


jDutcli. 


\ 


j^datt-Dentiscli 
Hidi-Gtiinaii 

§ 195 It Ilia}" not be unnecessary to add that, whatever may 
lie the exceptions taken to the ordinary classification into divi- 
sions and siib-divisions (the exceptions to winch are provisional 
lather than absolutely valid}, the points of contact betAveen the 
different members of the German group are those that philo- 
logues in general admit They admit, fur instance, that the 
Platt-Deutsch dialects touch the High-Germaii on one side and 
the Old Saxon and Dutch on the other ; that the Frisian is 
closely akm to the Saxon, and, above all, that it is the most 
Scandinavian of all the German forms of speech 

The ]jresent xvriter, too, admits that the division between the 
two primary branches of the family — the Scandinavian and the 
German Proper, is, if not absolutely natural, a near approach to 
nature ; inasmuch as it is, probably, not veiy wrong to say that 
all the languages in the foiiner divi'bion are nioie like each other 
than any one of them is to any fuim of speech from Germany 
Proper. Nevertheless, he hedtates — and that, because- Avhatever 
measure of value he may take as to the importance of the tAvo lead- 
ing Scandinavian characteristics — the so-called Passive Voice, and 
the Pofet-positive article — he sees less in them than is seen by 
the majority of inveatigators. 
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Let us examine them — taking the former first. 

§ 190 It IS called a Passive, but it has grown out of a Middle 
form, which Mldxlle has gTown out of a combination of two 
words — VIZ. the active, or transitive verb, and the pronoun of 
the thiid person. 

In this there is nothing extraordinarj^, eveiy process being 
capable of the clearest and mo^t appropriate illustration. The 
oldei foims of the Icelandic give ns not ordy the conjunction of 
the tliliYl person with the verb, but that of tht first peison aLo 
Thus wliilbt = ^ik=^thee, and sil=se. The ejection of 
the vowel, the change from to -st, and lastly, the loss of the 
t are points of phonesis 

The use of the pronoiin of the third per&on to the displace- 
ment and exclusion of tho-e of the first and second is a ponit 
of logic Plow conics such a conibination as the veib -f p Jc to 
have become vdiollj, and siich a conibnicitioii as the veib 4- th 
to have become neaily, obsolete so long ago as the twelfth and 
thiiteenth centuries ? for such is the date of the eaily Icelandic 
liteiatuie "Whatever may be the exact nature of the confusion 
of idea tliat thus extended the use of the sih m Icelandic at the 
expense of the other two pronouns, it gives us a phenomenon 
which reappears elsewheie in the Greek, the High-German, and 
the Lithuanian, at least. 

It cannot, then, be said that a formation so naturally evolred 
as the so-called passive voice of the Scandinavian languages is 
a philological characteristic of very high value, a philological 
characteiistic which effects between the languages wherein it is 
found, and the languages wherein it is not found, any notably 
broad line of demarcation 

§ 197. And, now, let us consider the peculiar position of the 
definite article, the article which may conveniently be denomi- 
nated 2 ^ 06 f-positive. Undoubtedly it is a very palpable character- 
istic, and one wdiich tells a great deal upon the language, as any 
one may discover for himself who passes fi'om the study of the 
English or German to that of the Danish, Swedish, or Icelandic. 
It makes the re<ider look to the end of the word where he has 
hitherto looked at the beginning, putting the sequence of his 
ideas, more or less, out of joint. It gives, too, compactness to 
the Scandinavian sentences, and enriches the metres with a large 
amount of the so-called trochaic feet. 

Undoubtedly tliis post-positive article is a very palpable cha- 
racteristic. Yet it is very doubtful whether it be the measure 
of any important phenomenon in the way of evolution or de- 
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velopment It ib veiy doiiLtftil wlietlier it indicates any long 
se|jaiatiori in time between the languages wlieiein it occuis and 
the languages wherein it is wanting It is also doubtful whether 
it say* that any inordinate amount of change took place within 
a comparatively short period. It is a peculiarity easily evolved, 
I. e without any extraordinary activity of the piocesses by w^bicli 
languages are changed, and wuthout any extraordinary length, 
of the time for the ‘woiking of the usual changes at an average 
rate. It is safe to say that a peiiod of five or six centimes 
IS long enough for its development — long enough, and, perhaps, 
more than long enough. How do we get at this ^ foi the state- 
ment IS something better than a mere guess, is something better 
than a mere a pi'ton speculation AVe get at it by certain phe- 
nomena supplied by the histoiy of the Latin language and the 
languages derived from it A Imndied years befoie our era 
none of these latter had any existence beyond the Italian Penin- 
sula. Five Irandied years A D , there were no less than four 
new gro-v^ths, one m France, one in the Spanish Peninsula, one 
in Switzerland, and one in the Danubian Principalities Now, 
of these, the fiist three fuimed their definite articles after the 
fashion of the Geimans Piopei — viz the French, the Spaniards 
(and Poituguese), and the Swisb of the Gnsons. And the 
original Romans did the same But the fourth formed their 
articles after the fashion of the Scandinavian, the Wallachian, 
and Moldavian equivalents to I honiniey %l laiocao^ and el liotnhre, 
h%mg ho mid {zzhohi-vJ zzhonio ille) 

In this, then, we have a foim which has been developed since 
the conCj[uest of Dacia — in the leign of Trajan. 

§ 198. As the relationshij) of certain languages has been illus- 
trated by circles and lines, the stages may be similarly exhibited 
by lines and points. 

Let the points and lines that run vertically represent the 
period between the fourth and nineteenth centuries, the lines 
denoting the time to which the different samples of the different 
forms of speech are referrible 

^Some begin soon, but soon cease, e g. the Moeso-Gothic ; 
wdiich wm find as eaily as the fouith century, Imt lose before we 
reach the sixth. 

Some come down late and begin late, e, g the Dutch and 
Platt-Deutsch, 

The Anglo-Saxon extends thiough nearly the w^hole period • 
but — " ^ 
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The OH Saxon neither ascends so high as the Moeso-GothiCj 
nor comes down so low as the others. 



Tiie moie these lines aie kept distinct the better the phi- 
lology. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

OK CERTAIK POIKTS OF NOMENCLATUEE. 

§ 199 The last chapter dealt with the question of classifica- 
tion ; the present takes cognizance of certain points of nomen- 
clature The extent to wdiich such remaiks are necessaiy or 
superfluous may be collected from tlie remaiks themselves. The 
voids which will command our attention are the following — 1 
Gothic 2, German. 3 Dutch. 4 Teutonic. 5. Anglo- 
Saxon C, 7 Icelandic and Old Xorse, 

§ 200. Gothic and Mceso-Gothle — This is a name fpeihaps, 
we may say the name) for the (jeans of wdiicli such forms of 
speech as the High-Geiman, the Danish, the English, &c. aie 
species Such, at least, is the language we may use for the 
sake of illustration, even tbougfe m some points it may be 
exceptionable. Gothic^ then, is a geneiic name. 

With the prefix M(bso~ it becomes specific, denoting the par- 
ticular language of the Ulphiline Tianslation Mmo- is fi'om 
Mcesm^ the name of the present countries of Servia and Bul- 
garia during the later periods of the Roman history. In the 
fifth century the Lower Moesia was occupied by a German 
population. That this gave us the Geruums of Mcesia, or 3Iceso- 
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Gei^iihniS, is evident Whether, however, ifc gave ns a popula- 
tion that IS either correctly or coiivtiiieiitly called the Goths of 
Miesia, 01 AIceso-GotAs, is another Ciuestion. 

Xo aiave exception lies against the use of the word Moesluii 
as applied to the language of Moesia m the time of Ulpliilas — 
no givce exception Tiie likelihood of its being supposed to 
denote the original verinmular tongue of Moesia, as spoken 
befoie the German invasion, ns of no gieat impoitance in the 
way of an objection. Still, it is an objection as far as it goes 
What are the merits or dements of the word Gothic ? Its 
nieiits aie the following . — 

It is 111 current use 

It cannot easily be replaced if thrown out of use. Say that 
we substituted for it the woid Gechian, The following incon- 
venience would arise. It would have one power when it applied 
to the doss, and another when a}>plied to particular languages 
of Germany as opposed to Scandinavia 

It IS, to a certain extent, correct ; but only to a certain ex- 
tent. That the speakers of the language of the Ulphilme 
tianslations were called Goths at a peiiod not later than the 
third centiuy, and by a population not less irnpoitant than the 
Eoman, is generally and reasonably believed 

It has a=j good a claim as any other word equally specific in 
its Oiigm to take an extension of power, and to enlarge itself 
into a moie general term. Even though other members of the 
family to which the speakeis of the language of the Ulphilme 
tianJation belonged weie of equal histoiical importance with 
the Gotlis of Mcesia, the latter have in their favour the highly 
important fact of their language being tbe one which supplies 
us with the earliest specimens of the group to which it belongs 
The Ulphiline translations are the earliest Gothic, or Geiman, 
compositions extant 

§ 201 . The question, then, as to the demerits of the word is 
complex ; neither are the facts which it includes beyond doubt 
They are doubted, howevei, b;f no one so much as by the piesent 
wilier 

He holds that the term Goth as applied to the Germans of 
Moesia, is as ethnologieally incorrect as the teim Briton applied 
to the Angles of Britannhi — and that for the same reason. 
Tbe invaders of neither country took their names with them 
On the contrary, they took them fiom the countiies to which 
they went ; having left their own under different ones. That 
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no Britons^ undet' that name, left Germany to conquer Britannia 
IS universally admitted. That no Goths, under that nante, left 
Germany to conquer Mcesia is not universally admitted. It 
only ought to be. The fxct is as follows : — Just as a certain 
country -which "was called Bntaninia long before it became 
German, engendered the name BritaAn, which certain English- 
nteii occasionally adopt, did a ceitain country, of which the 
original occupants were the Get<e, attach to certain invaders the 
name GothA, a name which they never boie at home, which they 
cannot be shown to have adopted themselves, and which (when 
all is said about it that can be said) was only a Roman name 
for those occupants of the countiy of the Getce, who in the 
foiiith and fifth centuries ivere of Geiman origin. 

If this be true, the objections against the wmrd Goth, as 
applied to a German of Alce^ia, are the ol ejections agfiinst the 
vord Breton as applied an Angle of the Heptaicliy. They 
lie agaiiibt the name even in it^ muie limited sense, xi fodiorl, 
they he against it in its geneial sense. It wmuld be wrong to 
call the Eatet Anghans Biitons ; hut- it would be wronger still to 
call the Hessians or the AYestphahans so. 

But though incoirect, the word may be convenient, or at 
least, allowable. This was the case with the woid Mcesian , a 
word against which, though an objection lay, it was only a 
slight one — too slight to be of much piactical impoitance, 
inasmuch as Mcesian philology and Mcesian history, so far as 
they are other than Geiinan, is nd — or neaiiy nil. But it is 
not so. 

For reasons exhibited elsewhere, I have long satisfied mj'self 
that the history of a population, at one and the same time, 
other than Germa/n, and, yet onore tridy Gothic than any Ger- 
moMS ever mre, is no obscure and unimportant histoiy at all, 
but, on the contrary, a history of great inteiest and influence, a 
history of which the vast aiea bounded by the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the one hand, and the Indian Ocean on the other, was the 
field. 

§ 202. German, — The chief points concerning this name 
are — 

1. That it was, originally, no national name at all, but one 
given to the nations on the East and North of Gallia by the 
Homans, the Eomans having, piohably, taken it from the Gauls. 

2. That, with few exceptions, it has applied to the Germans 
Proper of Germany. Except in philology and ethnolog^q we do 
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not find either English or Scandinavian writers calling their 
countrymen Germans, 

3. That the two German divisions most generally meant, 
when the word is used in a limited sense, are the Franks and 
Alemanm. 

4. That the words FmnL (or Fvancic) and Alemcmn (or 
Allemannio) have been occasionally used as synonymous with 
German, 

5. That the origin of the word Germanic in the Latin lan- 
guage, is a point upon which there are two hypotheses. 

a. That it is connected with the Latin word Germani = 
genuine* 

b That it grew out of some such German word as Herman^ 
Irmin, Wehrmann, or the Herm- in Hermunduri, Keroniones, 
&c 

Neither of these views satisfies the present writer, who as 
little believes the word to have been of native^ as he believes it 
to have been of Roman, origin. It by no means follows that 
because the Romsilis called a certain population by a certain 
name, that that name was Roman. Stiabo, from whom we get 
the notion, was not only a Greek, bulT a Gieek who gives his 
view of the origin of the word more in the way of an etymo- 
logical fancy than aught else . his statement and text being as 
follows . — 

“The paits immediately beyond tlie Rliiiie, beyond the Kelts, and turned 
towards the east, the Gennans occuj)y, diffeiing but httle from the Keltic 
stock, chiefly m tlien excess of wildness, size, and yellowness In size, 
habits, and manner of life, they aie as w^e have desciibed the Kelts to be. 
Hence, the Romans seem to me to have given them their name on good 
giounds, wislnng to designate them as the genuine Gauls For in the Roman 
speech Geiman means genuine — 

'Ev6vs roivvv ra irepav rod 'pjjvov fiera rovs Kekrovs irpbg rgv eo) Kctd^ijiha Tep- 
p.avo\ V€g.opTai, fXLKpov ^^aWarrovrcs rov KekriKov (pvXov, re 7rKeovacrp.g ttjs 
dypioTTjTOS Kal rod pcyedouy, Kal rrjs ^apBorgror rdXKa §e 7 rapa 7 rXg<not /cal 
p.op<^(xisy KCLi gSecFL, Kal ^lois ovres, otovs elprjKaixev ro^s* KcXrovr. Aib biKaid pot 
doKOV(rt^Va>palot rov to avrots $4(rBai rovvopa, a>s dv yvrjo-lovs TaXdras (ppd^eiv 
povXopevoc yvrjO-LOL yap ol Teppavol Kara rrjv "PcopatW diakeKTOv, 

The name German seems not to have been of Roman — 

Nor yet of native origin. 

Although, the Romans and the Gauls knew the populations 
beyond the Rhine by a certain collective term, no such common 
collective term seems to have been used by the Germans them- 
selves. They had none. Each tribe had its own designation ,, 
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or, at most, each kingdom or confederation. Only wlien tlie 
question as to -what was common to the whole country, in oppo- 
sition to what was Roman or Qallio, became a great practical 
fact, did a general ethnological term arise , and this was not 
German but Dutch 

This is a common phenomenon In Hmdostan we hear of 
the wilder mountaineers of Oiissa and the Bengal country under 
the names of Khond and K61 ; and this is a collective term 
But it is only this m the mouth of a Hindu or an Englishman 
Amongst themselves the separate names of the different tribes is 
all that is current. 

The evidence of Tacitus is strong upon the point. Speaking 
upon their ongin, he writes . — 

“ Cclebiaiit caimuiiLus antiqms (qxiocl iiniim apiid illos iiiemoiiae et anna- 
lium genus est) Tiustonein clcuin ten a eclitiun, et filiuin Maiinimi, oiigio- 
nem gontis conclito] csqiie Maniio ties filios adsignant, e qnoi iiiii nomniilnis 
inoxiini Oceaiio IngDevones, medii Heimiones cetcti IsUievones voccntui 
Qiiidcim antem licciitia vetustalxs, xxlmes deo uitos, xxlxiiescxxiG geiitis appella- 
tiones, Maisos, Gamlnivios, Sxxevos, Vandalios adliimaiit eaqixo veia et 
aiitiqxxa noimiia Ceteixim (.jeimanide vocabxxlxun leqpis et nxipei additxiin 
qxxoniain qxxi iiuini lUienxxin tiansgiesbi Gallos expxxloAit, ao luxiic Txxngii,tunc 
Geimaiu YOt all smt ita nationis nomen, non gcntis evaliiissc x’>fUillatLnx, xit 
omnes xnimxim a Yictoie ob metxiin, niox a soi^xsis nxxento nomine, Geimani 
\ocaientxu ” 

Notwithstanding the words a seipsis invento nomine,"" I 
believe the woid German to have been of Gallic origin, so that, 
whilst the Germans had no collective name at all, the Homans 
called them as they wei'e called by their neighbours — the neigh- 
bours through whom they (the Homans) more especially came in 
contact with them — their neighbours the Gauls. 

§ 203 The first use of the woid is early in one sense, late in 
another. It is early if we look only to the date of the events 
with which it is connected It is late if we look to the histo- 
rian who records it This distinction is necessary , though 
often oveilooked The earliest date assigned to a given event is 
one thing : the earliest historian who mentions such an event is 
another. A very early event may be recorded by a very late 
historian. Now the word Semi-germanis was applied to certain 
nations who came across Hannibal as he crossed the Alps ; the 
historian who tells us being Livy. 

Again — the nation of the Bastarnse took a prominent part in 
the wars of Philip, the father of Perseus, against the Homans. 
Persuaded to become his allies, they cross the Danube ; Gotto, 
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one of tlieir nobles, being sent forward as ambassador. They 
enter Thrace. The Thracians retire to Mount Doniica Here 
the Bastarnse divide Thirty thousand reach Dardania The 
rest cross the Danube homewards This is what Livy tells us. 

Strabo's evidence is more remarkable 

’Ey di rfj ixecropaia Baardpvai pev tols TvpLyerms opopoi KOi Te p pavotSf <tx^~ 
8dv Tt Kai avTol rov VeppaviKov ydvovs oyres, els Tikeico (pvXa 8i]^p7]~ 
pivQL Kat yap^'Arpovoi keyoprai rives, Kal SiSoveSi oi de r^v UevKriv KaraaxdvTes^ 
T^v ev *’l(rTp(p v^crov, HevKivoi. 

This has given the Bastarnse great prominence in ethnology ; 
since they have tlie credit of being the fiist Germans mentioned 
hy name in history. 

Thirdly — In the Fasti Gapitolini for BC 222, occurs the 
following entry — ''m Claudius m. f. m. r’. maecellus an 
BXXXI. cos. DE GALLEIS INSCTBEIBUS ET G[ee]MANIS K. MAET. 
ISQUE SPOLIA OPl (ma) EETTULIT DUCE HOSTIUM VIE (clomavo 

ad Gla) stid {ium interfectd) " — Grcev, Tlies, Antt Boon. li. 
p. 227 

This IS a notice of some pretension. Polybius, however, calls 
the allies of the Insubiian Gauls not Germans but Gcesatce. 
Alore than this — the record itself is not above suspicion The 
part of the stone 'which contains the letters EE has been repaired, 

and " (the extract is from Niebuhr) “ whether EE was put m 
at random, or whether it was so on the original stone, I can 
neither assert nor deny. I have often seen the stone, but 
although a friend of mine wished me particularly to ascertain 
the truth, I was never able to convince myself whether the 
corner containing the syllable is part of the original stone or 
not. It is evident that the name cannot have been Cenomanis, 
since they were allied with the Eomans, and the g is quite dis- 
tinct Gonomani does not occur among the Romans If the 
author of these Fasti actually wrote Gernianis the nation is 
mentioned. The thing is not at all impo^ible.’' — Lecture LVIIX. 
Dr. L Schmitz's edition. 

The word German, then, is more* probably of Gallie than of 
either native or Roman origin. It was introduced into English 
through the Latin, German and Germany being translations of 
Gernmnm and Germania, In France, UbIj, and Spam, the 
equivalent terms are Allemagne and Lamagna, from the Latin 
Alemanni. Hence, the words in question, however convenient 
in Great Britain, are of English rather than European currency. 
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More upon this pointy however, will be considered, when we 
have noticed two other terms — Dutch and Teutonic 

§ 204. Dutch — Germany is not the name by which a German 
denotes his own country. He calls it Deutschland. Neither is 
it the name by which a Frenchman designates GermaQiy. He 
calls it Alle^nagne. Whence the difference ^ The different lan- 
guages take different names for one and the same country from 
different sources The German teim Deutsch is an adjective; 
the earlier form of the word being diutisc Here the -isc is 
the same as the Ash in words hke self Ash. Diut^ on the other 
hand, means people, or nation. Hence, d%utAsc is to dint, as 
^jopularis IS to popidus. This adjective was fiist applied to 
the language , and served to distinguish the popular, national, 
native, or vulgar tongue of the populations to which it belonged 
from the Latin It first appears in documents of the ninth 
century — 

‘‘ Ut qiuhbct episcopiis lioniihtis apeite liaiisfeire stucleat in lusticam Ho- 
iiiaiiam Imgiiam ant Tlieoiibcam, qno taiicleni ctincti possmt intelligeie quse 
clioantui ” — Sifnodu^ Tiiioncnbtby a d SIJ 

“ Quod m lingua TliiwhbUi scaftlegi, id est amormn depositio, vocatiu ” — 
Cajiit Wo)m{itieme 

“DecoUectis quas lingua lieiiszixph aj)pellat.” — Oonientus jSiha- 

ccnbis 

“ Si, Itnhciia, quam Teutiscam dicunt, lingua loquei etui ” — Vita Adalkardi, 
&c , D G , 1 p 14, Inti eduction 

As to the different forms in which either the root or the 
adjective appears, the most important of them ax-e as follows : 

1 In Moeso-Gothic, \iudish6 zz IOvlk&s — Galatiaiis ii. 1 ; a 
form which implies the substantive "^iuda zz eOvos, 

2 In Old High-German, diot ^ popidus, gives the adjective 
diutisc = popuUaris 

3. In Anglo-Saxon we have ^eCd and '^eodisc 

Sometimes this adjective means heathen; in which case it 
applies to religion and is opposed to Christian. 

Oftener it means iMelligible, or vernacular, and applies to 
language ; in which case it is opposed to Latin. 

The particular Gothic dialect to which it was first applied 
was the German of the Middle Rhine Here the forms are 
various * — theodiscoj, thiudisca, theudisca, teudisca, teutisca. 
When we reach parts less in contact with the Latin language of 
Rome, its use is rarer. Even the Gei'mans of the Rhine ffe- 
-quently use the equivalent term Alenmnnic, and Francic ; 
whilst the Saxons and Scandinavians never seem to have reepg- 
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nized tlie -word at all. Hence ii is only the Germans of Oer^- 
onany that are Theotisci, or Beut-sche We, of England, apply 
at only to the Dut-ch of Holland 

§ 205 Up to a certain time m its earlier history the term 
Butch (Teivtisca, Theodisca, &c) is, to a certain degree, one of 
disparagement, meaning nou-Boman or vulgar. It soon, how- 
evei, changes its chaiacter, and in an Old High-Geiinan gloss 
— uncachvM (ungideuti) = iin-dutch is ti an slated ha) bar us 
The standard has changed. Baibaiism now means a depaiture 
fiom what is Dutch. Nevertheless, originally Beutsche — 
vulgar. Hence, like high as opposed to low, rich to y>oor, &c , 
the word Beut-soh was originallj^ a correlative term — i, e it de- 
noted something which wsis ^^opular, vulgar, national, unlearned 
— to something which was not Hence, it could have had no 
existence until the relations between the learned and lettered 
language of Rome, and the compaiatively unlearned and un- 
lettered vulgar tongue of the Franks and Aleinanm had de- 
veloped some notable points of contrast. BeuUsche, as a name 
for Germans, in the sense in which it occurs in the ninth cen- 
tury, was an impossibility in the first, or second This is not 
sufficiently considered Many believe that the Tout-, in Teutones, 
is the deut-, in deut’-sch To be this exactly is impossible Any 
German tube that called itself ^eiula, diot or ded^ in the first 
century must have given a different meaning to the word , and, 
so doing, have called themselves homines, heroes, or by some 
term equally complimentary. 

The present national sense of the word is wholly secondary 
and derivative Oiigmally it was no more the name of a 
people or a language than the word Vulgate, in the expression 
the Vulgate translation of the Scriptures, is the name of a 
people or a language. 

§ 206, Teutonic — The history of this word is closely con- 
nected with that of the preceding , inasmuch as both have the 
same combination of letters for their first syllable, viz t E. H T 
On the other hand, the final syllables are different Are the 
two wordvS the same ^ The common element TEUT is in favour 
of their being so. Again, — about the tenth century the Latin 
writers upon German affairs began to use not only the words 
Theotiscus and Theotisce, but also the words Teutonicus and 
Teutonice. Upon this Grimm remaiks that the latter term 
sounded more learned , since Teutomcus was a classical word, 
an adjective derived from the Gentile name of the Teutones 
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conquered bj Miriiis. This is likely enough At any rate, no 
fact IS mox’e certain than that, about the time in question, tlie 
Germans were called, indideiently, either Tkeot-isai^ or Teut- 
on id "What does this proved That the woid Teatonicus 
(=zTheotiscus) came from the classical teiin Teutones Ad- 
mitting this, I by no means believe tliat, on the strength of 
their nmne, the Teutonid { = Theotisci) were of the same stock 
with the classical Teutones ; neither does the similarity prove 
that they were. I doubt whether it even %m 2 ylies so much — 

e when taken alone. Its application, however, at the time in 
question, to populations unequivocally German, and its use as a 
synonym with Dutch (Theotisous), do more than the name itself. 
The name itself proves no more than is proved by the presence 
of the root L4, m the words Lceti, and Latini , names fioin 
which no one has argued that the Latins and Lcet% were the 
same 

Of far greater impoitanee than the use of the word Teiitoni- 
cus in the tenth century is its use in the fiist and second — its 
use by the classical writers Did they use it as equivalent to 
German? Some did — Yelleius Paterculus most especially. 
Nevertheless, the usual meaning of the word Teiitonis in the 
classical writers is to denote a population identical with, or 
similar to, the Teutones conquered by Manus. This it meant, 
and nothing more In like manner the adjective Teutonicus 
meant after the fashion of the Teutones I imagine that if a 
poet of the times in question weie asked what he meant by the 
epithet, such would be his answer. That he would say that 
Teutonicus was only another word for Germanicus, and that 
the Teutones were Germans, I do not imagine , admitting, how- 
ever, that a geogi’apher or historian might do so At present, 
the classical leiidering of Teutones and Teutomci is Ithe the 
men ivhom Ilarius conquered — whoever they weie Of course, 
this 4^rm connoted something else. It was applied to the 
colour and texture of the hair ; so that we lead of Teutonid 
cajpilh. It was applied to the manner of tin owing javelins, so 
that we hear of men who were — 

“ Teutunico ixtii soliti toiquere cateias ” — JEneul, lib vii 1 741 

It was applied to several other characteristics besides. Now, 
even if we admit all these to be common to the Teutones and 
Geimans, we get no evidence as to the two wmrds bearing the 
same meaning All that we get is the fact that Teutonicus 
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meant lihe the men conquered by Marius^ and that these had 
certain points in common with the Germans 

Hence — the question as to the German origin of the Teut- 
ones must be discussed chiefly on its own merits, and, to a great 
extent, independently of the fact of the words Teutonic and 
Dutch having been used as synonyms , for it has already been 
lemarked that it was quite impossible for the Tent- in the classi- 
cal word Teut-ones^ and the Teut- in the medieval form Teut- 
iscus, to be one and the same woid, with one and the same 
meaning The Teut- in Teut-iscnH could have no existence un- 
til the contrast between the Latin as a learned, and the German 
as an unlearned, language had become prominent and familiar to 
both Germans and Latins. On the other hand, the Teut- in 
Teut-ones appears far too early for anything of the sort. 

The syllables Vtilg-, and Belg-, are quite as much alike as 
Teuton-^ and Deut-sch , yet how unreasonable it would be for 
an Englishman to argue that he was a descendant of the Belgce 
because he spoke the Vulgar Tongue^ Mutatis mutandis, how- 
ever, this IS the argument of many of the German wiiteis — 
though not of all. Are we then to say that it is only some 
of the .Gennan writers who identify the Deut-mli and the 
Teut-om on the strength of the name^ We can scarcely do 
this. As far as my own reading and experience go, I can 
safely say that I have never yet met a Geiman, who, in some 
way or other, either consciously or unconsciously, did not 
argue from the similarity of name to the descent of his coun- 
trymen from the men who fought against Marius He has 
done this even though he has not been exactly guilty of the 
error just indicated. Hor has he done it upon unreasonable 
though (m my mind) insufficient grounds. 

Though the Teut- in Teu^-ones is not the Teut- in Tci/i-iscus in 
its secondary sense of vulgar or jpopular, as opposed to learned 
and cultivated, it may still be the same word with its primary 
meaning of people. It is by no means unlikely for an in^ding 
nation to call themselves the nation, the nations, the people, &c. 
Neither, if a German tribe had done so, would the word employed 
be very unlike Teuton-es. Although the word pmd-a=: nation 
or people, is generally strong in its declension (so making the 
plural ^^iud"6s), it is found also in a weak form with its plural 
thiot-in=^ Teuton^. See Deutsche Ghnmmatik, i. 630 

Again — ^we have the Saltus Teut-o-bergius mentioned by 
Tacitus {Annul lib i. p. 00) Whatever may be the power of 
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the Tent- m TeiitoneSj it is highly probable that here it means 
feople; in other words, that it is the Teut- in Dut-ch, and that 
in its primary sense lyopidiis rather tlian %%dgvs It means 
either the hill of the people, or the city of the people ; according 
as the syllable -herg- is derived from hdirgs^g, hill, or from 
hatfvgs^a city In either case the compound is allowable, e g, 
diot-26’^c, puhlic way. Old High-German , thiod-scatlio, robher of 
the people, Old Saxon , 'pe 6 (i-cy)iing, y&oA.-mearo, boundary 0/ 
the nation, Anglo-Saxon ; piod-Za/icZ, 'piocVvegr, people's ^vay, 
Icelandic. The evidence, then, is reduced to the mere fact of 
the first syllable m Tent-oxies, probably meaning people ^ whilst 
(if so) it was a German gloss That people, however, was ac- 
tually its meaning is only a probability There is not a tittle 
of external evidence on the point But, sujiposing that there 
were, it would by no means follow that because it was a 
Gorman woid it "was exclusively so The root pdlv (vdg) is 
equally Slavonic and Latin — pidh^vidg-us, as •well as the 
German folh 

Such are the reasons against too much stress on the 
root Teut- in T^iiZ-ones Let us now take the rest of the evi- 
dence Yelleius Paterculus has been noticed. Tacitus makes 
no mention of the Teutones at all Ptolemy mentions both 
Teut-ornnii and Teut-ones The former looks like a German 
word, it being probable that the -am :=wc 8 re. If so, Teuton-^ 
is the name of a place The localities of both these popula- 
tions are other than German rather than Gennan. Again — 
admitting Teutonarii to be a German word, it is by no means 
certain that it applies to a German population 

The remaining evidence in fixvour of the Teutones having 
been German lies in their connection with the Cimbrn What 
is the proof of these having been Geiman? In nine cases out 
of ten the discreditable answer is, ‘Hheir connection with the 
evidently Dutch Teutones" — an answer that shows that the 
reasoning is m a vicious circle 

The doctrine to wdiich the present writer has long com- 
mitted himself is as follows — for certain reasons, the know’-- 
ledge of the precise origin and locality of the nations con- 
quered by Marius was, at an early period, confused and inde- 
finite •' New countries were made knowm without giving any 
fuither information. Hence, the locality of the Cimbri was 
always pushed forwards beyond the limits of the geographical 
areas accurately ascertained. Finally, their supposed locality 
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retrograded continually northwards, until it fixed in the dis- 
tricts of Sleswick and Jutland, where the barrier of the sea, 
and the increase of geographical knowledge (with one excep- 
tion) prevented it fiom getting fuitlier 

This view arises out of the examination of the language of 
the histoiians and geographers as examined in Older, fiom 
Sallust to Ptolemy. 

^§ 207 Anglo-Saxon — The Lingua Anglorum of Beda is 
translated by Alfi'ed on Englisce So old is the woid English 
This is the cominoner term At the same time the woid Saxon 
IS in use — fures quos Saxomce dicimus vergeld-feovas — See § 6. 

Why do we call the older stages of the English Language 
Anglo-Saxon, when they aie so clearly English ^ This question 
IS ably uiged by a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April and May, 1852, who would replace the ordmary nomen- 
clature in the olbwing manner — 

1 A 1) 550-1150 Old Entjhsh 

2 — 1150-1350 Eiuhf Eniflibli 

3 — 1050-1550 2Iiddle Englibli 

4 — 1550-1852 New EnyUbJi 

The writer who fiist uses Anglo-Saxon is Paulus Diaconus. 
He means by it the Saxons of England, as opposed to the 
Saxons of Germany. Its present power is widely different 
fiom this. 

§ 208. Icelandic, Old Norse — Although Icelandic is the 
usual name for the mother-tongue of the Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian, the Norwegian philologists generally prefer the term 
Old Norse 

In favour of this view is the fact that Norway was the 
mother-counti::y, Iceland the colony, and that some portions of 
what is called Old Icelandic was composed in Norwa}^ Still 
the reason is insufficient ; since the present term Icelandic is 
given to the language not because Iceland loas the country that 
produced, but because it is the countiy that has preserved it 

Suppose that, whilst the Latin of Virgil and Cicero in Italy 
had been changing into the modern Italian, in some old Roman 
colony (say Sardinia) it had remained either wholly unaltered, 
or else, altered so httle as for a modern Sardinian — provided 
he could read at all — to be able to read the authors of the 
Augustan age, just like those of the era of Victor Emmanuel ; no 
other portion of the old Roman territory — ^not even Rome itself 
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— having any tongue more like to that of the classical writers 
than the most-antiqiiated dialect of the present Italian Siip- 
pose^ too, that the teim Latin had become obsolete, would it be 
imperative upon us to call the language of the Classics Old 
Italian, Old Roman, or at least Old Latin, when no modern 
native of Rome, Latium, or Italy could read them? Would it 
be wrong to call it Sardinian, when every Sard could read 
tliem^ I think not Mutatis mutandis, this is the case with 
Iceland and Norway. 

§ 209 The question of convenience , — The chief subject in 
connection with the names that have just passed under review 
has been the tlieoretic propriety, or impropriety, of them It 

is, however, neaily certain that this will have but little to do 
With their adoption and currency. The practical facts of most 
importance in this way are (1), the extent to which a given 
form is actually in use, and (2), its convenience or inconveni- 
ence 

a Gothic — The word Gothic is more current than con- 
venient At the same tune, it is chiefly inconvenient to tlie 
general philologue, to the systematic ethnologist, and to the 
special investigator of history of the Sarmatian stock. For the 
comparatively limited field of German philology, it is well nigh 
unexcejitionable. For this reason it is likely to keep its place 
longer than it deserves. The present writer is more vexed by 

it, than, perhaps, any one else , yet he must take it as he finds 
it, however desirous of replacing it by the ierm German, 

b, Dutch — The English and continental powers of the 
word are difficult to reconcile. In English it.means the language 
•of Holland, as opposed to that of Geimany. In Germany it 
means German, Then there are the further complications 
arising out of the term Hoch-Dewtsch (Hiqh-D utch), and Platt- 
Deutsch It is doubtful whether these difficulties would be met 
by returning to the original English power of the word, which 
was (to a certain extent) identical with the modern German It 
was so to a certain extent, inasmuch as in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries High-Dutch meant the present literary German, 
Low-Dutch meaning the Dutch of Holland — the Dutch of Hol- 
land rather than the Platt-Deutsch dialects of Germany Proper. 
The simple form Dutch is an inconvenient name foi the language of 
Holland The compound Low-Dutch is also inconvenient The 
most coiTect name, the name current both in Germany Pioper 
and Holland, is Netherlandish j but this is a compound which 
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IS UB pleasing to the English ear, sounding loo like the dyslo- 
gistic term outlandish N'etherlandic is hybrid — i c. English 
in respect to its fiist three syllables, Greek in respect to its last 
Flemish^ if the Dutch of Holland would consent to use it, 
would, perJiaps, prove a useful term, for it must be remembeied 
that, m philology, when we talk of the Dutch (of Holland) we 
also mean the Flemish (of Belgium) Both must be denoted by 
the same word The name that, individually, I find most con- 
venient for the Dutch of Holland and of Belgium, as opposed to 
the High-German and Platt-Deutsch of Germany, is Batavian 

c d. The two other words {H igh-German and Platt-Deutsch) 
are also convenient — thougli objections of no small weight lie 
against them. In the first place — 

1 They are more .or less correlative terms. Nevertheless, the 
difference of form disguises this correlation 

2 Secondly. — PlatUBeutsch is an absolutely foreign word, a 
foreign word, too, which is nearly sure to be mispronounced 

Be it so The words are, still, convenient. We may leain 
this by trying to mend them 

Say High-German and Low-German, — This means too much , 
since Loiv-German is used as a generic term, including the 
Platt-Deutsch dialects, and a great deal more, viz. the English, 
and the Dutch of Holland Or — 

Say, High-Dutch and Low-Dutch — ^Tlie word Low-Dutch 
suggests the Dutch of Holland (the Batavian), Or — 

Say, Hdch-Deutsch and Platt-Deutsch, — We get two foreign 
words instead of one. 

Upon the whole, ^ the three best names seem to be (1), High- 
German, (2) Platt-Deutsch^ and (3) Batavian 

e Teutonic — ^As opposed to Norse or Scandinavian, tlie 
word is useful. In this case it denotes the languages of Germany 
Proper, Holland, and England as opposed to the Danish, Swedish, 
&c. In short, it is a convenient name for the primary division 
of the so-called Gothic (German) stock. 

/ Saxon — Anglo-Saxon — Angle, English, &c, — Theoretically 
the views of the author alieady referred to are strictly correct, 
and they are, of course, stiengthened by the doctrine (if sound) 
of the present writer. 

As to the foieign origin of the word Saxon, the only objec- 
tions that lie against it are practical Even if the terms Anglo- 
Saxon and /S'eiiii-Saxon be got rid of, there is the Old Saxon to 
be dealt with. When an unexceptionahle term for tins has be- 
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come current, the word Saxon may safely be ejected from Ger- 
man Philology. 

g Scandinavian, Korse, &c — The first of the terms would 
be unnecessary if it were not for the tendency of the other to 
occasionally engender a certain false notion. 

Sca^bdhiavian means the languages of the northern branch 
of the Gothic (or German) stock, as contrasted with the Teiitome, 
So doing, it means the Danish as well as the Swedish, and the 
Swedish as well as the Norwegian — also the Feioic and the 
Icelandic. 

Now Worse may mean this also ; but it may also mean Wor- 
wegian as opposed to Swedish, Wovtvegian as opposed to Danish, 
Korvjegian as opposed to Icelandic 

On the other hand, Scandinavian is inconvenient. Its power 
in Philology is different from its power in Geography. In Phi- 
lology it includes Denmark No one would hesitate in saying 
that the Danish was one of the Scandinavian languages. In 
Geography (generally at least) it excludes Denniaik Few 
would say that in visiting Copenhagen they were visiting Scan- 
dinavia Scandinavia, in Geography, means Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

If the nomenclature for the northern branch of the Gothic 
(or Geiman) stock were likely to be settled in England, rather 
than between the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and Icelanders, 
the question would be a simple one. Scandinavian might be 
eliminated altogether, Worse might replace it, and Womvegian 
denote the Norse of Norway, just as Banish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic would denote that of Denmark, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. 

But this is not likely to be the case Meanwhile the Nor- 
wegian philologues eschew the word Icelandic and use Old 
Worse instead , the Danes demurring to the substitution 

Of the literature thus designated some portion was undoubtedly 
Norwegian rather than Icelandic. 

Another portion was undoubtedly Icelandic rather than Nor- 
wegian 

A third is of uncertain origin 

This third portion the English philologue most conveniently 
calls Old Worse (or simply Worse). The second he conveniently 
calls Old Icelandic. The, first he conveniently calls Old Wor- 
wegian. 

What the scholars, however, of the countries most interested 
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in the matter will do is nncertain It is only ceitain that by 
calling everjtliiug Old J^orse the nomencktiiie for the special 
and piopei Old Norwegian is impaiied 

Now this IS by no means a matter of indiffeience On the 
contraryj certain pecnhaiities of the special and proper Norse 
of Noiway (the Old Norwegian) require notice One of them 
is the important form -sc instead of as the sign of the 
so-called passive voice — a form of pre-eminent value, inasmuch 
as it points to the oiigin of a passive voice in a middle, of a 
middle in a leflective, and of a reflective in the combination of 
the verb and pronoun. 

This chapter, along with the one which pieceded it, has been 
written for the sake of indicating the extent to which both the 
classification and the noinenclatuie of the German stock of lan- 
guages are matters that we should leconsider rather than 
acquiesce in Theie is much to be clone even in the airange- 
ment of our subject-matter and the naming of our tools. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

MINUTE INVESTIGATION CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL LIMITS OF 

THE ANGLE AREA ENGLE A NON-SIGNIFICANT NAME TIME 

AND PLACE APPROXIMATIONS. SLAVONIC FRONTIER THE 

LOMBARDS DANISH FRONTIER. FRISIAN FRONTIER. 

THE HOCINGS AND HNjEF. 

§ 210. What has preceded has been, for the greater part, a 
criticism of the current accounts of the Angle invasion, and the 
matters allied to it, an exposition of the chief materials upon 
which it has been founded , along with a notification of the 
method pursued A few remarks upon certain points of nomen- 
clature and classification followed. The present chapter, and the 
ones which follow it, concluding what we may call the origines 
of gur language, will be devoted to certain questions of a moie 
speculative nature ; questions which are indicated rather than 
answered. Tins being the case they stimulate fuither inquiry, 
and point out the direction in winch it may best be taken up 
§ 21 1 What may be called the minute ethnology of the Angie 
area comes first: of the Angle aiea in its most hmited sense. 


4 : ■ 
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There were numerous near congeners of the Angles ^ Tbiit near 
relationship is not, eo nomine, Anglehood. 

Let our researches be ever so successful, they can but give an 
approxmiation This is because there is a question of time as 
well as place in every detail of geography A boundary, except 
it be a physical one, and one which enables us to talk of islands, 
mountains, degrees of latitude and the like, as such, is essentially 
uncertain, fluctuating, and indeterminate . bemg one thing at one 
time, another at another 

The England of the century before the Angle invasion of 
Britain need, by no means, have the same boundaries with the 
England of the century that followed it But what if the date 
of the Angle invasion itself be uncertain ^ Upon the principle 
that truth more readily emerges out of error than out of con- 
fusion, I shall take the middle of the fifth century, i e AD. 
450, for the date of this event a date in which it is clear that 
there are several conventional elements Without going further 
than the fact of its being a particular year at all, and (as such) 
implying a single event, rather than a series, we may see this. 
Still it IS both convenient and appioximate 

§ 212. What was the Angle area in Germany AD 450 — the 
Angle area eo nornrne ^ The name- itself will help us but 
little In many of the terms by which the different divisions 
of the German population, and the soil of Germany are de- 
noted, we have an instrument of criticism. Sometimes, the 
term itself is significant Sometimes it is still in existence. 
Whatever may be the difierence of opinion as to the exact 
meaning of such a name as Harudes, no one who connects it 
with the word heoTut= forest, would seek for the population 
which bore it in a treeless fen or on a naked heath. Neither 
would any one who knew of the existence of such words 
as Angarii, and Boructiicm ii, as the names of definite lo- 
calities in the time of the Eianks, find much difficulty in 
dealing with the classical expiessions Bructeri, Angrivarii, 
Engle, however, or Angle, carries with it nothing that can 
help us Few believe that it means the men of the Angulus. 
Few, too, even of those who connect it with the district 
called Anglen, believe that that was the whole of the Angle 
country There is nothing, then, in the word itself to help 
us That it was a naUve denomination, we infer from the name 
of our own island : without which it might have been an open 
question whether Engle was a name by which its bearers desig- 
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nated themselves, or whether it was one which was applied to 
them by their neighbours As for any spot in Geimany pieservmg, 
at the present time, or havmg preserved to the time of true and 
authentic history, any definite sign of its original Angle popu- 
lation, the evidence is nil. 

Still Angle, or (Ungle) is a native name ; i e. a, name by 
which the men and women who bore it called themselves ; not a 
name given them by them neighbours 

It seems to have been the name of a people rather than a 
place This means that Angle meant the Angles in its first 
power, the country of the Angles in its second. It was a word 
Lke Wales — concerning which see § 27 

§ 213 Was it a geneiic or a specific name? Did tlie term 
cover a number of other subordinate names, or did it mean simply 
a certain population winch called itself Angle and nothing 
else — ^nothing dse, at least, in the first instance ? No generd 
answer can be given to this ; inasmuch as the following is the 
doctime concerning it 

1 When the Angles came out as active agents in history, with 
a separate substantive histoiy of their own, as the conquerors of 
Britam, and when they spoke of themselves and told their own 
story, it was specific, i e. ’it excluded even their nearest con- 
querors, such as the Fiisians. 

2. When the Britons, Romans, and Franks spoke of them, it 
was scarcely a name at all. It was a subordinate term to 
Saxon ; which applied to the Angles, only inter alios, 

3. When the earlier writers, such as Strabo and Tacitus 
spoke of them, it had a general import ; and Angle meant the 
particular population which called itself so, plus others 

If so, it was genenc, specific, or subordinate according to 
time and place, i. e according to the population which used it, 
and the time at which it was used. 

§214 Slavonic frontier — For the Angle area, with the word 
at once specific and native, we must get at our result by the way 
^f exclusion. What was other than Angle ? The Angles were, 
on their northern, eastern, or north-eastern frontier, in contact 
with the Slavonians of the valley of the Elbe , these latter being 
the most north-western members of their family, just as the Angles 
were the most north-western of theirs I do not, however hold 
that, for the whole extent of the fiiontier, the Angles were thus 
in contact with the Slaves I only hold that, for one part of it 
(and that the northern), there was nothing German in contact 
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with Slavonia, winch was other than Angle This, then, in- 
volves the question of the Slavonic houndaines. The Germans 
of the fifth century touched the Elbe at two points at the 
veiy most — possibly at only one, but certainly at no more 
than two They ceitainly touched it at some point between. 
Hamburg and the sea They probably touched it at the 
paits about Magdeburg. The Germans who touched it below 
Hamburg were Angles. The Germans who piobably touched at 
the parts about Magdeburg were Lombai ds. Between these two 
points lay a great western projection of the Slavonic area con- 
stituting what is now Altmark and Lunebiirg 

How far westward the Slaves of Luneburg, who bore the 
name Linones, and gave the name to the distiict, extended, is 
uncertain. Those -whose language has been alluded to lay m the 
east of the Duchy, in the j^aits about "Wustrow, Luchow, and 
Dannebeig, and on the very verge of the Elbe. For a Slavonic 
population, however, of the eighteenth century this is a very 
-westerly locality How much fuither it may have reached in 
the eighth^ — fuither still in the seventh, the sixth, or the fifth 1 
There is no difiiculty in bringing it, and that within a compara- 
tively recent peiiod, to the rivei Ilmenau , as far as which the 
village names are notably, and to a considerable extent, Slavonic. 
Beyond it, how-ever, they are scarce Nevertheless, one name — 
that of the little river Bomlitz — is found as far to the east as 
the parts about Veiden, i. e on the western edge of. the Duchy. 
Taking this along with the fact of the word Luneburg being 
derived from Luion-es^ I am inclined to give the whole of the 
distiict so called to those parts of Germany from which the early 
Angles are to be excluded. 

The presumption suggested by the known facts of the his- 
torical period is in favour of the Slavonic fi-ontier having, as a 
general rule, receded rather than advanced ; in other words the 
later we make tlie date the moie to the east lies the boundary, 
and (vice versa) the eaxlier the date the more it protrudes west- 
ward. The evidence, then, of Luneburg having been Slavonic at 
a late period is a presumption in favour of some district west of 
Lunebimg having been so at an early one. It is a presumption, 
but nothing more. It is a presumption only ; and not a very 
strong one. 

In the tenth century the Slavonians of the Lower Elbe, 
occupants of Lauenburg, were also occupants of a portion of 
Holstein Their boundary was tbe little river Bille. At an 
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earlier period they may have extended beyond the Bille , i e, 
there is just a presumption in favour of their liavmg done so. 

I submit, then, that in the fifth century there -were no Angles 
east of the Luneburg fi’ontier, and no Angles east of the Bille 
§ 215 The Lombards — For reasons given elsewhere, I have 
committed myself to the opinion that, notwithstanding the High- 
Geiman character of the glosses in the Lombard laws, the ori- 
ginal invaders of Italy (wlio axe to be distinguished from the 
Lombards of the Bavaiian dynasty) were Geimanized Slavonians; 
and not only this, but that, so far as they were German, they 
were all but Angles — though Lombaid m name The area 
which, both generally and on fair grounds, is given to the 
Langobards of Tacitus, is the coiintiy about Halbeistadt How 
it is bounded we cannot say ; we can only believe that, on 
the east^ it reached no further than the Elbe and Saale , the 
latter of which rivers was a well-known boundary of Sla- 
vonia, though there can be but little doubt that it was not 
always an accurate one Though I find no traces of Germans 
beyond, I find many traces of Slavonians on this side of it At 
the present moment, Magdeburg is the last town to the east 
which stands on ground originally German , beyond which, 
both above^ and below, the names of the villages are Polish 
rather than German — Steglitz, Woimlitz, Netlitz, Nehtz, &c. 

It is to the north, then, of the Lombards that the Angles 
5 must be sought — but not due north Due noith of Magdebuig, 

(as has already been stated) the Altmark, or the Old March, 
I with the geogiaphical nomenclature full of Polish forms, and 

I ! Luneburg, in which the old language was spoken in the last 

century, being both Slavonic. 

If ai^this be accuiate, the frontier between the Angles and 
the Slavonians lay on tlie lower Elbe, and there -was a frontier 
between the Angles and the Lombards in tlie paits about 
Halberstad and Magdeburg — the former a north-eastern, the 
latter a southern -eastern one. 

§ 216. Danish frontier — The frontier in the direction of 
Denmark now comes under notice. Tiie Germans of the Danish 
frontier were the Frisians and the Angles, the Fiisians lying 
west, the Angles east. This means that there was nothing 
German between the Angles and the Danes The first page 
of Sao&o Grammaticus tells us that Dan and Angul were 
brothers , a statement which could be strengthened if necessary. 
To proceed — Except for the purposes of minute, not to say 
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microscopic, ethnology, tliere is no need to refine upon the Eycler 
as the boundary between the Danes and the Germans, especially 
as the paits which bear most on England are those which are 
on the western side of the Peninsula, where the river rolls broad 
and strong. From running here nearly at right angles to the 
sea, or direct from east to west, it makes a line of demai cation 
both definite and convenient 

The Angles, then, were fiontagers of the Danes, and the 
Danish fi’ontier was the Eyder This, however, applies only to 
the frontier of the historical period. The extent to which 
there were Germans in Holstein, or Danes in SI es wick, in the 
fifth century, is unknown Ptolemy gives us no name of 
any Nordalbingian population which is, necessarily, German. 
Neither does any early writer carry the Angles beyond the 
Elbe. I think, then, that their contact with the Danes was the 
result of their having piessed themselves north waid, and not 
the result of their oiiginal situs If so, their conquest of 
Holstein may have been concuirent with then invasions of 
England 

§ 21 7. The fi on tier on the west was Frisian . its details being 
both obscure and complicated. In the eyes, too, of many they 
may seem unimportant ; inasmuch as in many respects the dif- 
feience between the Frisians and the Angles was but nominal. The 
present question, however, is one concerning a name, viz. that of 
the county occupied by the men who called themselves Angles. 

I find no evidence of any Frisian ever having done so. No 
proof either of any Angle ever having called himself a Frisian. 
Still the approach to it is near. Both may have been called by 
the same name by a thiid party Both may have been called 
Saxon. Both may, when speaking to certain third parties, have 
called themselves Saxons Both may have spoken a language 
which Saxons, Angles, or Frisians may have understood. Still, 
name for name, an Angle was an Angle, and a Frisian a Frisian. 

§ 218. In treating of the Frisians, I deal with the name 
Frisian as the name Angle had to be dealt with — i e, as a 
name which, when collected fi*om some thmd informant, and, 
when relating to a class of populations other than his own, was 
generic , but which, when applied to the Frisians themselves 
when they come definitely and prominently out in liistory, is 
specific As a general name I believe it sometimes includes and 
rarely (or never) excludes the Ohauci. 
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§ 219. Treating, tlien, the Cliaiici as Frisians — remembering 
that Tacitus takes the Chauci to the Elbe ; that the North 
Frisians, at the present moment, occupy the western third of 
South Sleswick ; and that within the histoiical peiiod they may 
reasonably be assumed for Eydersiedt — we are all but forced to 
believe that the Frisian extension fiom North Holland to South 
Denmark must have been continuous. It is not necessary — it is 
only highly piobable — that such was the case. As occupants of 
Holstein, they are only an inference — a probable one, it is true ; 
still, only an inference. They may easily have been the Saxons 
of Ditmaish. Still, eo nomme^ we fail to find them as Frisians 
A fiunge, then, of Frisian occupancy must be assumed as having 
existed along the whole Hanoverian and Holstein seaboard. It 
was probably a narrow one — narrowest in the parts nearest the 
Elbe Upon the first syllable in Gux-haven being the Chauc- in 
Chcmc-% I lay but little stress , though the etymology has been 
suggested, and (I believe) adopted. 

Now, if we give all tlie sea-coast to the Fiisians, we do it to 
the exclusion of the Angles But if the Angles failed to touch 
the sea-coast, how did they get to England ? This is a difficulty 
we must meet The Angles were on the Low^ei Elbe. But the 
mouth of the Elbe is Eiisian, and the banks, from Flamburg 
to Hanover, Slavonic Now, this difficulty is not diminished 
by a reference to either Tacitus or Pliny. The Chauci of 
Pliny belong to the sea-coast, rather than to the interior ; 
and, on the sea-coast, to the least favouied parts of it. The 
sketch he gives of their way of living indicates anything but 
comfort and power. And, it must be lemembered, that Plmy, 
from having visited Germany, and been either on, or within, then- 
frontier, IS an authority of more than ordinary value. The 
Chauci of Tacitus, on the other hand, are a great nation — 
covering much ground and filling it , their line of frontier being 
not only long, but sinuous , and in one part touching that 
of the Chatti. This point of contact may have been the 
country to the north of Cassell, where the name Ifesse, which, 
word for word, is Glmttiy first presents itself Tiiat there was 
a frontier between the Saxons and the Franks in these parts 
we know from the topography of the valley of the Diemel : 
part of which belonged to the one nation, and part to the other ; 
and we also are pretty certain that such Chauci as extended 
themselves thus far inland would pass, in the eyes of a Frank, 
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for Saxons. They would do this even when those of the coast 
were associated with the Frisians. 

The hne which would connect these extremities, uniting the 
Chauci of the northern frontier of Hesse Cassell with the 
Chaiici of the mouth of the Weser neaily coincides with the 
course of the Weser itself ; the banks of which river are just as 
likely to have been occupied by the Chauci as by the men of any 
other name This means that I find no other population for 
which any portion of its valley is required to satisfy any of 
its geographical conditions , though there are some which must 
have approached it. On the west, for instance, in the parts about 
Mmden, the Angrivarii, whom we have fixed at Engem, must 
have done so So must the Cheiusci on the East So must the 
Angles themselves. For all this, the whole line of the western 
bank, at least, may, as has been stated, have been the occupancy 
of the Chauci — ^fiom the sea to the Diemel 

If this be the case (and I see no better means of supporting 
the well' known text of Tacitus which brings the Chauci and the 
Chatti in contact with one another), we next ask how far the popu- 
lation under notice extended eastwards ? The further it goes east 
and south the harder it is to find an Angle area Could any 
Angles have been Chauci ^ I think that some of them, those of 
the inteiior, and those belonging to the south-eastern parts of 
the sinuous frontier given by Tacitus, may have been this. At 
any rate I think that some of the Chauci were more Angle than 
Frisian ; that in everything but name they were Angles ; and, 
finally, that it is not improbable that, even in name, some of 
them may have been actual Angles. 

§ 220 In Beowulf, we read of iheHocings, Word for word, 
this is held to be the Chauci; and that, not by me alone, but by 
all, or most, who have written on the subject Now Hoeing is 
not so much (we must coin the word) a Chaueus as a Ghaucian, 
e one of Chauch blood ; w^hich makes it possible that be- 
tween certain Chauci of the west, and certain Angles of the 
east there may have been a minimum of difierence. 

Again — Hncef the Hoeing is said to be the eponjTOus of the 
city of Hanover. He may or may not be If he be, he con- 
firms the statement of Tacitus as to the inland prolongation of 
the Chauci. At the same time, he suggests a difference between 
the inland members of the denomination and those of the sea- 
coast — the former of whom may have been as much Angle as 
Frisian, however much the latter were Frisian. 
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§ 221. This throws us back on the earlier writers, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, and Tacitus The two former make the name Angle 
generic and give it to an impoitant population on the Middle 
Elbe. The latter brings them near enough for the sea to have 
visited a holy grove in an island — but in doing this connects 
them with five other populations ; of which, as fiir as the text 
goes, the Angle may have been the most inland. 

Upon the whole, I come to the conclusion that the Angles 
were, originally y an inland population . belonging as much 
to the Middle as the Lower Elbe. I also hold that they 
were on the Slavonic frontier — ^though this is an inference 
aliunde, 

I also think it possible that they may have been, at the very 
beginningy Slavonians, though (remembering what a favoured 
race the pure Germans think they belong to) I say it -with fear 
and trembling. 

All that we know of them in the fifth century is that they 
were on the Lower Elbe, and that they spoke German The first 
century places them on tlfe Middle Elbe. The two fiontiers, how- 
ever, are compatible. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE PICTS — WHO WERE THEY? 

§ 222. The evidence of the Piets being Kelts of the British 
branch — i. e, not only Kelts rather than Germans, but British 
Kelts rather than Gaelic Kelts — lies in the following tacts * — 
a. When St. Coluraba, whose mother-tongue was the Irish 
Gaelic, preached to them, he used an interpreter. 

h. A manuscript in the Colbertine Library contains a list of 
Piet kings from the fifth century downwards. These names are 
not only more Keltic than Gothic, but more Welsh than Gaelic. 
Taranzzthunder in Welsh Uveoi is the Welsh Owen, The 
first syllable in Talorg { — forehead) is (perhaps) the tal in 
Talhaiarn zz iron forehead, Taliessin zz splendid forehead. 
Wrgust is nearer to the Welsh Owrgust thai;i to the Irish Fer- 
gus, Finally, Do^usty JDrostany Wrady Necton, closely resemble 
the Welsh Trwsty Trwstcmy Owriady Nwythojiy whilst Oineody 
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and BowJmall {Kenneth and Donnell) are the only true Erse 
forms in the hst. 

c. Such are the Proper Names The only Piet common name 
extant is the well-known compound ‘pen val, which is in the 
oldest MS. of Beda peann faliel This means caput valli and 
is the name for the eastern termination of the Yallum of Anto- 
ninus Herein pen is unequivocally Welsh, meaning head. It 
is an impossible form in Gaehc. Fal^ on the other hand, 
though Latin in origin, is apparently Gaelic in form, the 
Welsh for a rampart being (jv)all, Fal^ however, occurs in 
Welsh also, and means inclosure. — Incepit autem duorum 
ferine millium spatii a monasterio -^bmeurnig ad occidentem, in 
loco qui sermone Pictorum Peanfahel^ lingua autem Anglorum 
Penneltun appellatur ; et tendens contra occidentem terrainatur 
juxta IJrbem Alcluith — Hist Fee f. 12. Meanwhile, in 
the Durham MS. of Nennius, it is stated that the spot in question 
was called in Gaelic Cenail, the modern name Kinneil, and 
also a Gaelic translation of val; since cean is the Gaelic 
for head, and fluuil for ramixirt or %oaIl. 

d The name of the OcJiil Hills in Perthshire is better ex- 
plained fiom the Biitish uchel = high, than from the Gaelic 
nasal. 

e. Bryneich, the British form of the province of Bernicia, is 
better explained by the Welsh hyrnzzridge (Idlly country), 
than by any word in Gaelic.^ 

§ 223. Now this evidence is satisfactory — perhaps, when 
taken by itself, sufficient. At the same time it is anything but 
conclusive. 

Claudian often mentions the Piets. That he mentions them 
in company not only with the Scots, but with the Saxons is a point 
of no great importance. He mentions them, however, as the 
occuj)ants of a northern locality. 

Quid iigor seteimis cceh , quid sidera prosniit 
Ignotumqiie madiieiimt Saxone fiiso 

Oicades, mealiut Pieto^um sanguine Thule, 

Scotoium cumnlos flevit glacialis leine.” 

I)e quait Conml Hon SO-34. 

This, along with similar passages, may be found in § 76. 
To v/hich may be added — 

“ Ille leves Manros, nec falso nomine Pv tos 
Edomiiit, Scotiiinqiie vago mucione seciitiis 
Fiegit Hjjierhoyeis reims andacfbiis nndas ” ti 54-57 




Tliese details and lufeiences are taken fxom Mi Cfaineit — m Tnmsacttons of Phi- 
loloyital Suciciy, 
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Supposing the Piets to be other than native to the soil of 
Britain, these notices point towaids Scandinavia. So do the 
local traditions of the Orkney and Shetland Islands where the 
rums of numerous ancient dwelling-places are called Pict 
Houses 

Again — Nennius writes . — 

( 1 ) 

“Post iiiteivallnm multorum annoimn Picti veiieiimt et occui^avemnt 
insulas qii® Of cades vocanto , et iiostea ex msnlis affimtimis vastaverunt non 
moclicas et multas regioncs, occupaiefuntiiiie eas in sinistndi flaga Biitanniaa, 
et manent itsqtie VI Jiorhernum diem Ihi totxam partem Biitannice tenueiimt 
et tenent usque nunc ” — cv. 

(3) 

“ TJt Biittones a Scottis vastati Pictisqiie Bomanoiiim aiixiha qiiffisieiint, qiii 
seenndo vementes, mm urn tians msiilam feceiiiit , sed hoc confestiin a piasfatis 
hostibiis mteiiuxito, majore suit calamitate depiessi 

“ Exin Brittania in parte Biittonnm, omni aimato milite, inilitaiibns copus 
imiveisis, tota doridae juvcntntis alaentate spohata, qnge tyiannoiiun tenicii- 
tate ahducta niisqiiain nltia domnni ledut, piaedse tantnm patuit, utpote oninis 
bcUici nsus x>ioisus ignaia demqne subito dnabns gentilms tiansnav inis 
Yebomentei saevis, Scottoiiim a Cncio, Pictoium ah AqiaJone, mnltos stupot 
gemitqne pci annos Tian&maimas autein dicnnus has gentes, non quod 
e\tia Biittaniam essent positre, sed qiua a paite Biittonum eiant lemotie, 
duobiis smibiis mans mteijacentibns, qxioium imiis ab Oiioiitali man, altci ab 
Occidentah, Biittanioe teiias longc lateqne minmpit, qiiamvis ad se invicem 
lieitingeie non possmt Onentalis babet in medio sm mbcm Giiidi, Occiden- 
talis &ii|)ia se, lioc est, ad dexteiam sin liabet lubem Alcliutb, quod lingua 
eoiiun significat ‘ pctiam clmth , ’ est enim juxta fliiyium iiominis lUiiis 

“Et cmn plmimam insulae paitem, incipicntis ab austio, possedissent, con- 
tigit gentem Pictoium dc Scythia, ut peibibent, longis nawbus non multis 
oceamim nigiessam, cueumagente flatii ventoiiim, extia fines omnes Biit- 
tanise Hiheimani pervemsse, ejusque septentnonales oias intiasse, atqiie in- 
venta ibi gente Scottoimn, sibi qtioqiie in paitibiis illius sedes petisse, neo 
impetraie potinsse Ad hanc ergo usque pervementes naiigio Picti ut 
diximus, petierunt in ea sibi quoquet sedes et babitationem donaii Be- 
spoiidebant Scotti, quia non ambos eos capeiet insiila ‘Sed possmmis,’ 
niqxunnt, ‘salubre vobis dare consilium quid ageie raleatis Novimus insulam 
aliam esse non procul a nostia, contia oitum sobs, qnam sa^pe Ixicidioribxis 
diebus de longe aspicere solemus Plane adne si ^mltis, babitabilem voh'is 
faceie valetis vel si qxii lestiteiit, nobis auxibains ntimmi ’ Itaqne patentes 
Biittamam Picti, babitaie per septentnonales insulae paites coepeiuiit, naiii 
Axistnna Bnttones oceupaTeiant Cumque iiioie^ Picti non hahentes pe- 
teient a Seottis, ea solum conclitione daie consenseiiint, ut xibi les peiveiinot 
m d^xibrnm, rnaqis de feminea 'tegum pvosapia, (imm de masculiiia regem sibi 
ebgerent' quod usque hodie aqnid Pictos constat esse seiufiiim ” 


§ 224. The next locality notable for traditions respecting 
the Piets is the Scottish border, or rather the line of the Eomau 
wall ; which is again attributed to the Piets. 
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ThuBy we have tlie Piets' Wall in Oumberland and Nortli- 
ranbeiland, and tlie Piets' Houses m Orkney and Shetland , not 
to mention the Fentland (PiAfland) Firth, which is generally 
considered to he /return Pictorum. 

Again — the most Scandinavian parts of Scotland are Caith- 
ness, Orkney, and Shetland , also Pict. 

Finally — the Danish teimmation -hy occurs in Scotland no- 
wliere between Dunscanby Head on the P^nfland Firth, and 
Annan dale, in the parts about tlie Piets' Wall 

I submit that no doctrine respecting the Pict ethnology should 
pretermit these facts, however strong those of the opposite view 
may be ; for it must be observed, that, when in these es;tracts a 
third of Britain is given to the Piets, a third is just the por- 
tion which IS afterwards given to the Scandinavians. 

Again — The fact of the royal blood running in the female 
line invalidates the inference diawn from the British charac- 
ter of the names of the Pict kings. 

I conclude wnth the following extract from Beda : — 

“Pioccdeiite aiitenitomx')oie, Biitannia post Biittoiies ct Plctos,tcitiani Scot- 
toiimi nationem m Pictoiiini paite lecepit, qiii cliicc Ileuda do Plibeiuia pio- 
giessi, vel amicitia vel feiio sibimet intei eos secies cpias hactenus liabent, 
wnclicaiTint a quo Tidelicet diice usque liodic Daheialun ^ucantui, nam lingua 
eoiiim thial pailem sigmficat 

Now dal=.])ctrs is not a Scotch, and is, certainly, a Scandi- 
navian word. It is, possibly, a Pict word. Yet, how could it 
belong to the language in which 'pen ■=. head ^ 

§ 225. Still this does not exhaust the complications. It is 
generally, peihaps univei sally, stated that the name by which 
the Piets ■were known to the Irish "was Grnithneach, or rather it 
should be said that the general or universal translation of the 
word Cruitlmeachy a "woid which appears frequently in the Irish 
Chronicles, is Pict 

That, word for word, Grnithneach is Pict, is ■what no one 
has pretended. Neither has any one maintained that the 
one term is a translation of the other. Pict, w^here it has 
been translated at all, has been connected with the Latin pictus 
zz painted. Gruiihneach, on the other hand, where it has 
been interpreted, has been made a deiivative of tlie Greek 
word Kpidov (/rithor) zz barley Neither of these views is 
correct, the latter being absuid They are noticed, however, 
for the sake of showing that the twm names have never been 
looked upon as equivalents in the way of signification. If 
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GmitJmeach mean Pictj it means it in the same way that Gei^- 
man means Pntch : the words being different, and their mean- 
ings, so far as they have any, being diflferent also. 

§ 226. Let us take a purely formal view of the word Sup- 
pose Gruitlmeacli were the name, totidem Uteris, of a nation in the 
1101 th of Europe, occupant of a sea-coast, and situated in a coun- 
try from which Ii eland could be invaded, what should we make 
of it ? There is, assuredly, something which we should not have 
done. We should not have made it mean Piet, however well 
the Piet history might have suited. On the contrary, we should 
have taken it as we found it, and simply said that, besides such 
and such invasions of Ireland, there was a Cruitlineach one also 
We might, indeed, if the identification of the Piets gave us 
trouble, make the Piets Cruithneach ; but this would be very 
difterent from making the Cruitlineach Piets. 

Now, though no such name as Grnithneach is known in any 
part of Europe whence Ireland could be accessible — no such 
name, totidem. Uteris, there is a near approach to it. It is 
submitted : — 

a That the parts on the Lower Vistula are parts from which 
invasions of Ii eland were practicable 

h That the name for the population occupant of these parts 
in the eleventh century, is universally admitted to have been 
some form of the root Pi'-th 

c. That, though Pruth- is not Gruth- exactly, i e. totidem lite-^ 
ris, it is just the equivalent which the absence of jp in the 
Irish Gaelic demands Gruth- is the form that Prwth- would 
take in Irish Gaelic, where c replaces p ; so that, word for word, 
we may deal with Gruithneach as if it were actually Pnth- 
neach ; at any rate, it is the only form which the word could 
take in Gaehc. 

Again — supposing the Piets not to have been Kelts, there is 
a slight fact against their having been Scandinavians in the term 
PenthxidL It is Norse But is it a term that one Scandinavian 
population would apply to another ? I think not. When the 
Norwegians, Danes, or Swedes, spoke of Piets, they certainly 
meant something other than Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian. 

In this then, we have the elements of what we may call the 
Prussian hypothesis — an hypothesis for which I only claim a 
share of the credit, in case it be true. I am at liberty to 
connect it with the name of my friend Professor Graves, who, 
on the strength of a wholly independent series of researches, 
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not only identifies the Oruitlineacli of tlie Irish Chronicles with 
the Prussians, but also the Fomorians of the same with the 
Pomoramans. 

§ 227. Finally, the following has been taken for a specimen 
of the Pict language It is found in the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Juvencus, It is pronounced not to be Welsh; not Cornish; 
but, far voie (Vexclusion^ Pict. 


fl) 

Ni giiorcosam nemliennam henoid 
Ml telun It guimaui 
Ml am fi-anc dam an calaur 

(2) 

Ni eon ill ni guaicLim ni cusam henoid 
Cel iben nied iionel 
Ml am fianc dam an patel 

(3) 

Na meieit nep legiienid henoid 
Is discmn mi coweidid 
Don nani Hiccni nnguetid 

Tianslalion of Mr Kash,'^ 

fl) 

I shall not sleep a single hour to-mglit, 

My harp is a very laige one, 

Give me foi my play a taste of the kettle. 

( 2 ) 

I shall not sing a song, nor laugh or kiss to-night, 
Befoie diinlaiig the Christmas mead 
Give me for my play a taste of the bowl. 

(B) 

Let there be no sloth or sluggishness to-night, 

I am vciy skilful in recitation 

God, King of Heaven, let my leq^uest be obtained 

T) anslation of Archdeacon Williams * 

( 1 ) 

I will not sleep even an hour’s sleep to-night, 

ISIy family is not foimidable, 

I and my Frank servant and our kettle. 

( 2 ) 

No bard will sing, I vull not smile nor kiss to-night; 
Togetlier . to the Clnistmas mead 
Myself and my Frank client and our kettle. 

* Taliessm , or, ilie Bards and Dinids of Britain, p. 79. 
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( 3 ) 

Let no one pnrinlco of ,)oy io>niglit | 

Until my fellow soldier ai rives 

It IS told to mo tluit oiii* loid the King will conic f 

I have given it as I found it. The word Noel zz Christmas is | 

Aiialo-Norman. How it can be Piet as well, Keltic scliolais i 

may decide. | 

f 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BELGiE WEEE THEY EAELY OCCUPANTS OP BRITAIN? 

WERE THEY GERMANS? 

§ 228. The Belgian hypothesis is, that the Belg^e were Ger- 
mans, and that there were Belgse in Biitain in Csesar's time. 

The doctrine rests upon a compaiison of the map of either 
ancient or modern Gaul with certain statements of Cmsar, Strabo, 
and Tacitus. In the map we find that the paits between the 
Seine and Rhine, or the valleys of the Maine, the Oise, the 
Somme, the Samhre, the Meuse, and the Moselle, were Belgian 
Treves was Belgian , Luxembourg, Belgian , the Ncilierlands, 
Belgian Above all, Fiench Flanders, Aitois, and Picardy — the 
parts nearest Britain, the paits within sight of Kent, the parts 
from whence Biitain was most likely to he peopled — were 
Belgian. 

Again, modern Belgium is as truly the country of two lan- 
guages and of a double population as Wales, Ireland, or Scotland. 
There is the French, which has extended itself fium the south, 
and the Flemish, which belongs to Holland and the parts north- 
wards. It is in recent times, that the French has encroached 
upon the Flemish, and the Flemish has leceded before the French 
Hence, nolhing is more legitimate than the conclusion, that, at 
some earlier period, the dialects of tlie great German stock 
extended as far south as the parts about Calais. If so Germans 
might have found their way into the south-eastern counties of 
England 2000 years ago, or even sooner Hence, instead of the 
' Angles and Saxons having been the first German conquerors of 
the Biitons, and the earliest introducers of the English tongue, 
Belgse of Kent, Belgse of Surrey, Belgse of Sussex, and Belgso of 
Hampshire, may have played an impoitant, though uinecordedy 
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part in that long and obscure process which converted Keltic 
Britain into German England 

Such views have not only been maintained, but they have 
been supported by important testimonies and legitimate aigu- 
ments. Foremost amongst the former come two texts of Cmsar, 
one applying to the well-known Belgm of the Continent , the 
others to ceitain obscurer Belgae of Great Britain. When Caesar 
inquired of the legates of the Eemi, what States constituted the 
power of the Belgae, and what was their military power, he 
found things to be as follows — “ The majoHiy of ihe Belgw 
tvere derived from the Germans {plerosque Bel gas ortos esse ah 
Germanis). Having in the olden time crossed the Ehine, they 
settled in their present countries, on account of the fruitfulness of 
the soil, and expelled the Gauls, who inhabited the parts before 
them They, alone, within the memory of our fatheis, when all 
Gaul was harassed by the Teutones and Cimbri, foibid those 
enemies to pass their frontier. On the strength of this they 
assumed a vast authority m the affairs of war, and manifested a 
high spirit. Their numbers were known , because, united by 
relationships and affinities {propinqmtatihus et aJfinltatibns con- 
jmicii), it could be ascertained vhat numbers each chief could 
bring with him to the common gathering for the war. The fii&t 
in numbers, valour, and influence were the Bello vaci. These 
could make up as many as 100,000 fighting men Their neigh- 
bours were the Siiessiones, the owners of a vast and fertile 
teiritory. Their king Divitiacus was yet remembered as the 
greatest potentate of all Gaul , whose rule embraced a part of 
Britain as well. Their present king was Gallus Such was 
his justice and prudence, that the whole conduct of the war was 
voluntarily made over to him. Their cities wmre twelve in 
number, their contingent 50,000 soldieis. The Nervii, the 
fiercest and mo.:jt distant of the confederacy, could send as many , 
the Attrebates, 15,000 , the Ambiani, 10,000 , the Moriiii, 
25,000, the Menapii, 9000, the Caleti, 10,000, the Velo- 
casses and Veromandui, 10,000; the Aduatici, 29,000; the 
Condrusi, Eburones, Cserasi, and Paemaui, who weie collectively 
called Germans (qui uno nomine Geomcmi appellaniu^f might 
be laid at 40,000 — Bell Gall hb ii. c. 4. 

This IS the first statement alluded to The second is, “ that 
the interior of Britain is inhabited by those who are recorded 
to have been born in the island itself ; whereas the sea-coast 
is the occupancy of immigrants from the country of the Bel gee 
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brought over for the sake of either vrar or plunder " All these 
are called by names nearly the sar^e as those of the States they 
came from^ names which they have retained in tlie country 
upon which they made war, and in the land whereon they 
settled'’ — Bell Gall lib. v. c. 12. 

Each of these extiacbs may be enkrged on. The sixth book 
supplies us with the statement that Segni Oondrusique ex 
gente et nmnero GeTinanorumj qui sunt inter Eburones Tre- 
virosque legates ad Csesarem miserunt, oratuiii, ne se ni hostium 
numero duceret, neve omnium Germanornnij qui essent citra 
Ehenum, unam esse causam judicaret " 

Those are the most definite and direct statements in Csesar. 
The others are of a less decided character Some go to show 
that the Nervii and others had certain customs which were 
more German than Keltic ; others, that they formed pait of a 
German confederacy ; others, that there were Germans on the 
left bank of the Ehine. 

Eespecting the Aduatici, there is a statement which would 
be highly important, if it could be shown beyond doubt that 
the Oimbii and Teutones were, each and both, German Ipsi 
erant ex Gimhris Tevionisqne prognati ; qui, quum iter in pro- 
vinciam nostiam atque Italian! facerent, iis impedimentis, qum 
secum agere ac portare non poterant, citra flumen Ehenum 
depositis, custodim ex suis ac prmsidio sex millia hominum 
una reliquerunt Hi, post eorum obitum, multos annos a 
finitimis exagitati, quum alias bellum mferrent, alias illatum 
defenderent, consensu eorum omnium pace facta, hunc sibi 
domicilio locum delegerunt" — Bell. Gall lib. ii c. 29. 

So much for Cmsar s notices Those of Strabo and Tacitus 
confirm them . they speak decidedly — he (Tvve')(els 
Koi Tovro Vepjjbaviifov %6vo$. — Strabo^ lib. iv c 3. 
« Treveri et ISTeryii circa affectationem Germanicce origims ultro 
ambitiosi sunt." — Germania, c. 28 

Lastly, we have the general statement of Csesar that the 
three divisions into which Gaul falls, one of which is that 
of the Belgse, “ Imigna, institutis, legibus inter se differunt." — 
Bell. Gall, lib. i. c. 1. 

My reasons for believing that the evidence before us is in- 
sufficient, is the circumstance of its being traversed by con- 
flicting facts and the likelihood of the link of union between 
the Belgse and the Germans of the left bank of the Ehine 
being a link of a political rather than one of an ethnological 
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nature. There was a partial German conquest of the Belgian 
territory, and a Germano-Belgic confederation More than this 
is not required fiom the context of Caesar , and in the face of 
certain facts more should not be sought. Since — 

Stiabo^s confirmation of Caesar is only partial. He writes, 
that “the Aquitanians are wholly different from the other 
Gauls, not only in language, but in their bodies, — wherein 
they are more like the Iberians than the Gauls. The rest are 
Gallic in look , but not all alike in language Some differ a 
little Tlieir politics, too, and manners of life differ a little !' — 
Lib IV. c 1. 

The whole context of the extract about the Nervii, and their 
50,000 men, reads like the account of a confederacy. They 
were propinqwitatibus et adfinitatibiis conjuncti 

As to the chief positive fact in favour of the Keltic affinities 
of the Belgse, it lies in the numerous local, national, and indi- 
vidual names of the Belg^ These agree so closely in form with 
those of the undoubted Gauls, as to be wholly undistinguishable. 
The towns, &c., end in -acimi, -hriva, -magus, --dumtm, and 
-durum, and begin with Ver-, Gcer^, Con-, and Tre-, just like 
those of Central Gallia , so that we diave — rto go no further than 
the common maps — Viriovi-acttm, Mmori-acum, Ovigi-acum, 
Turn-acum, Bag-uci«?i, Camar-acu^m, 'E&m.^i-acum, CB>inBi-acimn, 
(iemmi-acum, Blari-actwu, Mederi*awm, Tolbi-act^m; Samaro- 
hriva ; N o vio-ma^^^ts, Moso - magus ; V evo-dunum ; Marco- 
duTum ; 'Thto-durum ; Ksr-omandui ; Codt-qbi ; (7o?^-drusi ; 
Tre-YQxi — all Keltic forms and compounds. 

Now as Csesar's informants about the Belgian populations 
Avere themselves Belgse, it is inconceivable that they should, if 
they had been Germans, have used nothing but Gallic terms, 
wffien they spoke of themselves. Again, the names of the 
individual Belgian chiefs are as Gallic as those of the towns 
and nations, e g Oommius and Div^tiacus, and so are those of 
such Biitons as Gassibelaunus. 

§ 229. Other facts (as well as the opinion of a safe authority) 
against the German character of the Belgae, may be seen in the 
Dictionary of Gieek and Roman Geogi'aphy, under the word 
Belgoe {of Qaid). Some lie in the indefinitude of Csesar^s lan- 
guage respecting these same Belgse. In “ describing the position 
of his troops during the winter of the year BC 51-53, he 
speaks of three legions being quartered in Belgium, or among 
the Belgm, Avhile he mentions others as quartered among the 
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Mormij the Kervii, tlie Essni, the Ecmi, the Treveri, and the 
Eburones, all of whom are Belgm in the wider sense of the 
term/' Others lie in the retlwciio ad ahsurdum. If eveiy 
population winch can be construed into Belgian, be German as 
well, several populations, whose Keltic character is beyond doubt, 
\\ill be transferred fioin the Keltic stock, which is their right, 
to the Geiman, which is their wrong, place. The undoubtedly 
Non-german Veneti will be in this predicament. So will 
the Mediomatnci of Lorraine ; the Leiici, south of the Medio- 
inatnci, and the Parish of Pans. So will the Aulerci and 
others Others lie in the expression of Tacitus, concerning the 
Tieveri and Nervii, circa ctfjectaiionem, &c “ The Treveri and 
ISTervii affected a German origin, which, if it be true, must 
imply that they had some reason for affecting it ; and also that 
they were not pure Germans, or they might have said so. Strabo 
(p. 192) makes the Nervii Germans. The fact of Caesar making 
such a river as the Marne^ a boundary between Belgic and 
Keltic peoples, is a proof that he saw some marked distinction 
between Belgse and Celtae, though there were many points of 
resemblance. Now, as most of the Belgrn were Germans, or of 
German origin, as the Remi- believed or said, there must have 
been some who were not Germans or of German origin ; and if 
we exclude the Menapii, the savage Nervii, and the pure Ger- 
mans, we cannot affirm that any of the remainder of the Belgm 
were Germans'’ — JDictionary of Ancient Geography, v. Beiges 

§ 230. So much against the German character of the Beigse 
of Gaul The chief (perhaps the only) material fact in its 
favour is the following. The evidence that the Batavi and 
Caninifates, of Holland, were German, is very strong Never- 
theless, the Batavi formed part of the Gallia of Caesar More 
than this, the names of two Batavian localities. Lng-dunum 
and Batavo-durum, are clearly Keltic There are more ways 
than one of explaining this Thus : the towns may have 
come to us in their Keltic names only, the native ones having 
been unknown to the early geographers. Or the original popu- 
lation may have been Keltic; the Batavi having been intru- 
sive I give the argument against which these objections are 
made its full weight ; nevertheless, I submit that the balance 
of reasons is against the Belgse having been German. 

§ 231. The first of the two extracts under notice, the one 
which has just been considered, suggested the question as to how 
far a statement made concerning certain Germans on the Belgian 
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side of the Rhine, might he extended to the Belgse at large. The 
second induces us to ask how far a statement which applies to 
the Belgse of Gaul applies to the south-eastern jiopiilation of 
Britain The first was not decided affirmatively , neither will 
the second be. 

Caesar states that there were certain Belgians in Britain ; but 
he nowhere says that Belgce was the name hy winch they were 
called. 

Ptolemy gives us the name Bel gee, but he nowhere says that 
they came from Belgium. 

How far do these two authors mean the same population ^ 

§ 232 Ptolemy's locality, though the exact extent of the area 
is doubtful, IS, to a certain degree, very definitely fixed. The 
Belgm lay to the south of the Dobuni whose chief town was 
Oorineum {Girencester) They also lay to the east and north 
of the Durotiiges of Dor-chester Venta (Wincliestev) was one 
of the towns, and Aqu^ Solis {BatlC), another , Calleva {Sil- 
Chester) was %ot one of them , on the contrary, it belonged to 
the Atrebatii This coincides nearly with the county of Wilts , 
parts of Somerset and Hants being also included. The Belgm 
of Ptolemy agree with those of Caesar only in belonging to the 
southei'n paits of Britain They are chiefly an inland popu- 
lation, and touch the sea only on the south and west ; not on 
the east, or the parts more especially opposite Belgium. 

§ 233. The second name is that of the Atvehates. There 
w^ere Atr elates in Britain In Belgium there were Atrehates in 
Artois, which is only A trebates in a modern form. Consider- 
able importance attaches to the fact, that, before Caesar visited 
Britain m person, he sent Commius, an Atrebatian, before him. 
Now, this Commius was first conquered by Caesar, and after- 
wards set up as a king over the Morini. That Commius gave 
much of his information about Biitain to Caesar i>s likely ; per- 
haps he was Ins chief informant- He, too, it was who, knowing 
the existence of Atrebates in Britain, probably diew the infer- 
ence which has been so lately suggested, viz that of a Belgse 
migration, or a series of them Yet the Atrebates of Britain 
were so far from being on the coast, that they must have lain 
west of London, in Berkshire and Wilts , since Gsesar, who ad- 
vanced, at least, as far as Chertsey, where he, probably, crossed 
the Thames, meets nothing but Cantii, Trinobantes, Cenimagni, 
Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassi. It is Ptolemy who 
first mentions the British Atrebates ; and he places them be- 
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tween the Dobiini and the Oantii Now, as the Dohimi lay 
due west of the Silures of South Wales, we cannot bring the 
Atrebates nearer the coast than Windsor at most. 

Of five other names I take no account — Eemi, Hedui, 
Bibroci, Cauci, and Menapii The two latter belong to the 
geography of Ireland ; the three former are found only in the 
Eichard of Cirencester. 

§ 234. A further fact against the existence of any notably 
great German population in Britain lies in a well-known pas- 
sage of Tacitus. Tacitus, who was fully as well informed in 
respect to the population of Britain as Caesar, has a special 
speculation as to the existence of Germans in that Island He 
looks out for them. How does he find them? Not in the 
plain straightforward way that he would have done had Caesar's 
account been correct and the whole south-eastern coast been 
German ; but doubtfully and by the circuitous method of an 
inference. He finds certain light-haired, big-bodied men, and 
accounts for their being so by the hypothesis of a German 
origin. Where does he find them ? Not in Kent and Sussex, 
but in Scotland, 

Upon the whole, the facts against the Belgse of Britain being, 
at one and the same time, Belgm from Gaul and German 
in blood, largely preponderate against the conclusion to be 
drawn from the text and context of Caesar. In my own mind 
his statement arose out of an inference — either one of his own, 
or one of his probable informant, Commius. The same names 
appeared on both sides of the Channel, in Britain as well as in 
Gaul. Out of this fact arose, as a legitimate deduction, the 
identity of similarity of the two peoples, and, as a somewhat 
less legitimate one, the doctrine of a recent conquest from 
Belgium. 

§ 235 I will not absolutely commit myself to a similar 
doctrine in respect to Ptolemy ; though, upon the whole, I think 
that it applies to him also It is likely that his Belgm were 
hypothetical ; and that no population in Britain gave themselves 
that name No traces of it exist. This, however, is of no 
great weight until it be taken with the difficulties of' Ptolemy's 
text; which, although by no means inconsiderable when com- 
pared with those of CiBsar's notice, are still greater when we 
take it in detail. 

“Next to these (viz the Silures) the Bobum, and their town Goiinoum. 
Hext, the Atrebatii, and their town Nalkua Beyond whom are the Cantu, 
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the eastermost people Amongst them are these towns * Londnimm, Darvemim, 
Pihntupi^ Again, south hom the. Atti’ehatu and the Cantu, he the Regni 
and the town Naeomagus South of the Dobuni (^ e the paits about 
CoiTneum=Cnencester) he the Belg£e, and the towns Ischalis, Hot Siirings, 
Venta Beyond these, on the west and south, aie the Durotriges” {i, e 
Doisetshue) 

Here we have more than one point of undoubted certainty, 
e g Oorineum^Oirencestery Sot Springs = Bath, emd Venta = 
Winchester; to say nothing about others less universally ad- 
mitted. hTevertheless, the Belgse are a difScult population, 
lying as far west as Bath, and as far east as Winchester — as far 
west as Bath, and yet having the Dui’otriges to the ^vest also. 
Were there two towns named Venta for these parts, one in 
Hants, and the other in Wilts ? Hot impossible ; inasmuch as 
the word was a common, rather than a proper name, and there 
were Ventm elsewhere, e. g, (a Venta Icenormn) in Norfolk 
Such and suchlike assumptions may reconcile the difficulties of 
the text of Ptolemy. They will, however, not improbably 
involve a greater amount of complication and hypothesis than 
the simpler doctrine that Ptolemy's Belgse, under that name, had 
no existence in Britain at all, but that the authority of Ocesar 
had led him to infer them, and also to place them in the south. 
This, however, is a suggestion rather than a material fact. The 
material fact is the Non-german character of any Belgse that 
may have been there. That there were some strangers is 
likely enough ; but that they were a separate substantive popu- 
lation of sufficient magnitude to be found in all the parts of 
Britain where Belgic names occurred, and still more that they 
were Germans, is an unsafe inference — ^safe, perhaps, if the texts 
of Caesar stood alone, but unsafe if we take into consideration 
the numerous facts, notices, and presumptions which complicate 
and oppose them. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

ARE THERE EHST, OR UGRIAH, ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH? ^THE FIN 

HYROTHESIS. 

§ 236. Are there Fin, or Ugrian, elements in English^ 

The doctrine that Fin, or Ugrian, elements may be found in 
the English language, rests on two foundations. 
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The first source whence we may get Ugrian elements is 
Norway It is reasonably believed tliat all the parts north of 
the Baltic were once Lap, even as Lapland is If so, Lap words 
may have been taken up by the Norwegian, and, through it, 
mirodneed into England. 

§ 237 The second implies what may bo the Fi)i Hypothesis 
This means that just as a Keltic population preceded the Gc^r- 
man, so did a XJgiian population precede the Keltic All Europe, 
according to tliis view, was once Ugnan or Fin — all Euiope 
and much of Asia. 

By Fin is meant not only the Finlander of Finland, but a 
great deal more. All the populations whose languages belong to 
the same class ai-e, in the eyes of the ethnologist, Fins. Now 
these languages are the following — 

1 . The Lap of the Laplanders 

2. The Magyar of Hungary, 

3. The Estonian of Estonia, 

4 The Vodj — These are the descendants of the original occu- 
pants of Ingria , a population which, anterior to the Swedish 
and Eus'^iaii conquests on the coasts of the Gulph of Finland, 
connected the Fins of the Duchy of Finland with the Rahwas 
(for that is their national name) of Estonia 

5 The Permians, Ziriaiiians, and Yotlahs, of tlie Govern- 
ments of Vologda, Penn, and Viatka 

6 The Tslieremis, of the Goveininents of Viaika, Kazan, 
Kostroma, Nizlmi-novogoiod, Oienbiirg, and Peim. 

7 The Mo7xlulnSj of the Governments of Astrakhan, Kazan, etc, 

8. The Vogids^ of the XJralian range , and 

9 The Ostiahsj of the drainage of Obi 

10 The Samoyed, and, peihaps, the Yeniseians, and Ynha- 
hiri The stock itself is as often called ITgrian as Fin 

Out of the Fin stock of languages grew wdiat may be called 
the Fin hypothesis. It originated (I believe) with Arndt, but 
was developed and promulgated by Bask. It was adopted at 
once by the Scandinavian philologues and ethnologists, to whose 
speculations it has given a character by which they are honour- 
abty distinguished. It has given boldness and compiehensive- 
ness, at the very least In his first edition of the English 
Language, the present writer adopted it, along with more than 
one other doctrine, which he has sice found reason either to 
modify or abandon. He believes, too, that, thus adopted, it 
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fuimd its way into England for the fiist time. The Germ in 
sthoo! appears to recognize it generallj'^ In Fiance and America 
it lias made less way Dr Piichcird, in his second edition of the 
Fatuial History of Maiij adopts it , using, however, the tei in 
Allopliylian instead of Fin or Ugrian. 

The Fin hypothesis is closely connected with the Eastern 
origin of the Geimans then congeneis, of the class called Indo- 
Europeans ; the Eastern origin of the Indo-Europeans being 
essential to its validitja ‘Without the Fin hypothesis, the 
Eastern origin, etc , is possible ; but, without the E<istern origin, 
there is no Fin hypothesis This helps ns on towaids an antici- 
pation of its nature 

If the Indo-Europeans came fiom the East, and if they were 
not the veiy first oceupants of the West, some one must have 
been in Euiope before them. When they at ere on the Indus, 
tiie Tigris, aid the Euphrates, otheis must Ltwe l^een on the 
Ehine, the Danube, and tlie Pdimie, possibly on the Thames, 
possibly on the Ebro and the Guadalquiver iloic than this — 
Asia is a laige area, and it is not from any part of it indifferently 
that this liypotbrsis brings the Indo-Europeans They were not 
Sibeiians nor Chinese ; possibly they were at one time foreign to 
even certain parts of India Theie are in India impracticable 
forests, mountcuns, and jungles. Be&ides this^ India stretches 
fur southwaids ; so that a population might easily be occupant 
of the Ganges and Indus without reaching Cape Comorin — 
pos^'ibly witliout having got south of the Heibiidda, Godavery, 
or Kistna rivers. 

Be this as it may, there was a A^ast area Avhich, at one time, 
was neither uninhabited, nor yet inhabited by Indo-Europeans. 
Who did occupy it ? By the hypothesis of Aindt and Eask, the 
Fins. Hence the Fin h} poihesis. 

It is, of course, not meant by this that the several popula- 
tions winch thus resided aboiigiiialiy in the plains of Sarmatia, 
the inoimtains of Italy and Spam, the islands of Britain, the 
steppes of Sibeiia, and the inaccessible extremities of the Indian 
Peninsula — to say nothing of China and Siam — A^eie Fms in 
the way that the tiue members of the stock in its narrower 
(and proper)* sense were Fms. It is merely meant that they 
Avere more related to each other than they Avere to either the 
Indo-Europeans or any other recognized class. 

Nevertheless, the group Avas one of formidable dimensions 
Fiist, it contained populations in the south and west of Em ope, 
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who, being otlier tlian InJo-Europeanj took tlie appearance of 
being abougiiial. Some of them were extinct Others, how- 
ever, siuvived. The Basks of the Pyrenees did this. So did the 
Albanians of Albania These survived, because the inaccessible 
nature of their arcus had preserved them from the fate of their 
congeners m Gaul, Germany, Italy, Gieecc, and Sarmatia. Tliey 
survived, because woods and mountains had been to them what 
the cold of the Arctic Circle had been to the Laps, and Ins 
swamps and fens to the Finlander, They survived to suggest to 
ethnologists of the nineteenth century a time (long anterior to 
the dawn of history) when a complex seiies of kindred popula- 
tions was continuously spread over all Europe, fioin Albania to 
Finland, from Spam to Scandinavia — a senes of populations now 
broken up and separated. 

Secondly, it contained populations to the north and west of 
the original home of the Indo-Euiopeans , for it seems to have 
been in the direction of Europe, rather than in that of either 
China or Siberia, that the great hypothetical stream of the Indo- 
European population rolled itself. These were the Chinese and 
the tubes of Siberia. 

Thirdly, it contained those populations of India itself, whose 
language betokened a different origin from that of the popula- 
tions whose ancestors spoke Sanskiit. These were the nations 
of the Dekhan, and most of the hill-tnbes. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AEE THEBE SABMATIAN ELEMENTS IN ENGLISH ? 

§ 238. Sarmatian is a generic name for the LitJmanic and 
Slavonic languages collectively. 

Did any members of either of these divisions either accom- 
pany the Angles or effect independent settlements ? They may 
easily have done so, inasmuch as we have seen that Mecklen- 
burg, Lauenburg, and parts of Holstein were Slavonic, to say 
nothing of other parts of Germany : more especially the country 
along the Elbe. 

The fact, however, of the Slavonic area being m contact 
with the Angle has been fully enlarged on already. Never- 
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tbeless, it is sufficiently important to be again alluded to. Indeed, 
an addition may be made to tlie notice of it. The names of 
the chief Slavonic nations of the Angle frontier in the time of 
Charlemagne and his successors are known, along with several 
details of their history. There were the Weriiii ; as has been 
stated. There w^ere the Ohotriti, Obotritce, Ahotriti, Ahotride^ 
Apodritx, Alatareni, A^gdreds^ or Afdrege, between the War- 
now and Schwerin They were the allies of the Franks against 
the Saxons, and after the defeat and paitial removal of the latter, 
were transplanted, as colonists, into some of their colonies Lau- 
enburg was tlie occupancy of the Polahhigii, or the men on the 
Laha or Elbe; whose capital was Ratzebuig The Wagrl 
were the Slaves of Holstein and the Isle of Femein The 
Linmies^ or Lin% of Luneburg preserved their langiiage till the 
beginning of the last century The SQiieldmgi, the BethcJiic^, 
the Morhani, the Doxani, and the HeveUi lay further towaids 
the interior The populations, however, which began our list, 
were actually in contact ■with the Angles 

§ 239 Again — the original Liihucmic area extended as far 
as the frontier between East Prussia and Pomerania. Hence, 
members of the Lithuanie division may have joined the Angles. 

Nor is this all. A case can be made in favour of a large 
portion of Scandinavia having been Lithuanie befoi'e it was 
German. If so, the Norse element of the English may have 
contained Sarmatian words This question, however, is too new 
and too complicated to be gone into m any detail. 

Lastly, reasons have been given for believing that the 
xians of the Irish annals were Pomeranians. 

For the possibility of the Piets having been Prussian see the 
previous chapter. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

§ 210. With this chapter concludes our notice of what may 
be called the Origines of the English Language. It consists of 
miscellaneous suggestions and remarks. 

The English language came from Germany. Does this 
mean that it originated theie ^ Not necessarily. Individually, 
I believe that it did so oiiginate ; that it was on German soil 
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that it developed its peculiar and numerous cbaractoristics ; tliat 
it was on German soil that it separated itself fiom certain other 
languages, with which, as wc proceed, -we shall liear that it has 
numerous general affinities , — ^in short, that it was on German 
soil that it became Geiman. But though this is my OAVii doctrine, 
it is not that of many eminent philologues ; some of whom 
believe that, before the men and women who spoke it occupied 
Geimany, it was, nevertheless, what it was upon German ground 
The belief that it originated in some district east of Germany is 
common. Some investigators deduce it fiom India, some fiom 
the north-west frontier of India, some from Persia, some from 
Cential Asia Whatever may be the fact, the inquiry belongs to 
general lather than special philology, and is a dark and difficult 
one 

§ 241. The English language came from Germany. Does 
this mean that it came from Germany direct ^ Not necessarily. 
There was the Litus Saxoniemn, from which it might easily 
have been introduced. 

§ 242. The English language came from Germany. Does this 
mean that, presuming it to have come direct, it came wholly 
from the German^ By no means. Part miglit have been 
from Germany direct; but pait from the Litus Saxonieum, 
More than this ; the Angie parts may represent the direct, the 
Saxon the indirect element. If so, the division between Angle 
and Saxon is, to some extent, real. If so, the Saxon part may 
contain Keltic and Roman elements taken up on the coast of 
Gaul For reasons which will appear m the sequel, T indicate 
rather than adopt this alternative 

§ 243 The English language came from Geimany. Does 
this mean that it was always and exclusively spoken by Germans ? 
No. There is no necessity for the blood and language to have 
coincided. There were Germans in (say) the fiist centuiy, who 
may imve been other than German in some preceding one. At 
any rate, some portion of them may have been so The Angles 
were a population, not of Central Germany, but of the German 
and Slavonic frontier. 

§ 244. The English language came from Germany. Does 
this mean that it was spoken on the sod of England by none 
but Germans ? No. However much we may believe that the 
Britons either I'etreated before the Saxons, or were annihilated 
by them, there nrast have been sotiW in terra ixtiire If so, some 
one of Keltic blood — pme oi mixed— mast Iiavc uulcained his 
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own tongue, and adopted that of liis conqueror. This, however, 
like the preceding one, is a point of ethnology rather than 
philology 

§ 2d 5 Was the language introduced from the Continent in 
the form in which we first find it, or formed in England ^ 
This IS asked because the fact of there being good reasons for 
believing that other populations besides that of the Angles, in 
the strictest sense of the teim, took part in the invasion, for 
invasion of Britain has a tendency to engender the doctrine that 
the Anglo-Saxon may he a mixed, rather than a pure, form of 
speech, a doctrine that is not without some suppoiters. The 
reasons against it, reasons which, in the mind of the present 
writer, are conclusive, aie (1) the structure of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, which is as regular as that of any of the allied 
tongues, and (2) its close afliiiity to those, specimens of wdiicli 
will be noticed hereafter under the name of Old Saxon, which, 
undeniably, belong to continental localities — especially to ceitain 
parts of Westphalia 

§ 246. In investigating the direction in which the Angle 
conquest moved, and the rate at which it moved, we must 
separate the history of the actual Angles fijom that of the 
obliteration of the ancient British language Upon the whole^ 
it was displaced by the English — ^not, however, exclusively. 
There was a Scandinavian influence as well; and of this, the 
direction was t'wofold. It crossed the island fi’om east to west , 
hut it also went round it The details of this, so far as they 
are known, will be considered hereafter At present it is 
enough to say, that while the Danes landed on the coasts of 
Forkshire, Lincolnshire, and Noifolk, the Norwegians more 
especially attacked the northern counties of Scotland, and Ork- 
ney, and Shetland Thence to tlie Hebrides, the western coast 
of Scotland, Cumberland, and Wales, along the Isle of Man, and 
Ireland In Cumberland, then, and in Lancavshme and Cheshire, 
the original Biitish was encroached upon on each side. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GFNEEAL VIEW OF THE DIFFUSION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

§ 247 The Englibli Language is spoken in all the counties of 
England. 

It IS spoken in Wales, jpaHially ; that is, in the Principality 
of Wales theie are two languages, viz. the English, and the 
Welsh as well. 

It is also spoken in Scotland, partially; that is, in the 
Northern and Western counties of Scotland there are two 
languages, the English, and a language called the Scotch Gaelic 
as well. 

It is also spoken in Ireland, partially ; that is, in Ireland 
there are two languages, the English, and a language called the 
Irish Gaelic as well. 

It is also spoken in the Isle of Man, partially , that is, in 
the Isle of Man there are two languages, the English, and a 
language called the Manx as well. 

It is spoken in the United States of America, in Canada, 
in Australia, and, more or less, in all the English colonies and 
dependencies. 

§ 248 The extension of the English language beyond the 
British Isles is a recent event when compared with its extension 
over the British Isles in the eaidy periods of our history. 
Indeed, the former has taken place almost entirely since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was 4.hen that the first English 
colony, that of Virginia, was planted in North Ameiica , and it 
was only natural that the emigrants who left England should 
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take their language -with them. Upon the shores of America it 
came in contact and collision with the numeioiis dialects of the 
native Indians ; and upon these it encroached just as^ a thousand 
years before, it had encroached upon the original British of 
Britain Certain languages then became entirely lost, and, at 
the same time, the tribes that spoke them Sometimes they 
were wholly exterminated ; sometimes they were driven far into 
the interior of the land In a short time populous cities stood 
upon the hunting-grounds of the expelled tribes, and the 
language of the mother-country became naturalized in a jN’ew 
World. The subsequent settlement of Maryland, Georgia, and 
the remaining States of America completed the preponderance 
of the English language from the boundaries of Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell, the island of Jamaica 
was taken fi’om the Spaniaids, and from that time forwaids the 
Englisn has been the language of a greater pait of the West- 
Indian Islands. 

In Canada, it first took root after the taking of Quebec in 
the reign of George the Second As Canada, however, had been 
previously a Eiench colony, the European language that was 
first spoken there was not the English but the French Hence, 
when Quebec was taken, the language of the country fell into 
two divisions. There were the different dialects of the original 
Indians, and there was the Fiench of the first European colo- 
nists. At the present moment, both these languages maintain 
their ground , so that the English is spoken only partially in 
Canada, the French and the Indian existing by the side of it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the English is spoken in a similar 
manner, that is, it is spoken partially. The oiigmal inhabi- 
tants were the Caflie and Hottentot tribes of Africa, and the 
earliest European colonists were the Dutch. For these leasons 
Dutch and Engltsh, conjointly with the Hottentot and Caffia- 
rian dialects, form the language of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In Guiana, too, in South America, English and Dutch are 
spoken in the neighbourhood of each other, for the same reason 
as at the Gape. 

In Asia the English language is spoken in India , but there 
the original languages of the country are spoken to a far greater 
extent than is the case in either America or Africa. 

Austialia and New Zealand are exclusively English colonies, 
and, consequently, in Australia and New Zealand English is 
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the only Evropean language that is spoken. In each of these 
settlements it encroaches upon the native dialects, 

Malta, Gibraltar, Heligoland, Giioinsey, and Jersey, and many 
other localities of less note, are isolated spots, which, being 
portions of the English dommioiis, use the Enghsh language 

§ 249 The Enghsh Language was diffused over the English 
colonies and dependencies from Great Britain. 

The Engiibli Language was diffused over Great Britain from 
Germany 

Mivtatk mutandis, the history of the two diffusions is the 
same 

Different portions of one country, at different times, supplied 
different portions of other countries with a popnlation speaking 
a certain language 

The particular' form of this language varied with the par- 
ticular locality from which it was introduced. 

Also — wiiir the date of its introduction 

Lastly, it was liable to a further modification from the par- 
ticular languages of the new countries with which it came in 
contact. Between them, there would he a certain amount of 
action and reaction. 

§ 250 What is the English Language? This is not very 
easily answered. It is not the language of every or of any 
book written in Enghsh Science has, to a great extent, a lan- 
guage of its own So have Fine Arts So have the Useful ones. 
Many of the words here are technical rather than generally 
current Neither is it the language of every untaught occupant 
of every little village m every English valley or woodland. 
This IS a dialect rather than a great national language. It is 
something more than this • soixiething less The real English 
Language are those parts of the language of common life and 
the language of cultivated thought which come in the way of 
currency and intelligibility, of quod hie, quod'^uhique, quod ah 
ommibus ; its area being limited by the three seas on the south, 
east, and west , and the Scotch boundary on the north — the line 
here being, more or less, arbitrary. 

We may get a rough measure for this by taking, haphazard, 
a few sentences from any Latin or French author ; and drawing 
a line under those words which, either bodily, or through some 
derivative, have entered into the English. One sentence is, per- 
haps, as good as another for this pin pose. Let us take the begin- 
nings of the ^neid, and the Honiiadc. 
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( 1 ) 

A)ma, vmtmqtie cano, Tiojte qui primus ab oiis 
Itaham, Jato 2u ofuquSf Lavinaque lenit 
LittO) a multum ille et teiifi javtatu ct imda, 

Ti kSupeiwiif saevas memorem Jimoms oL uain 
Ilulta quoque et hello jjussub , clum condetet mlem, 
Lijet } etque Deos Latio geuus nnde Latuiuia, 
Aibaiiic[nc put) es at<][iie altce moema Iloma3 


1 Aims 

2 Vuility, de 

3 Aeoen t 

4 Quality, de 

5 Pimie 

6 Fate 

7 B^e-fuqee 

8 A(hvi‘}il 

9 JuittoiA 

10 nuiltipl i, &c 

11 Tenehtiial 

12 Jactitation 

13 Violent, uoknee, Ac 


14 Sniieiior 

15 Memoij, memorial, Ac 
10 lie 

17 Multitude, imiltiplo, Ac 

18 Belligeieiit 
10 Passion 

20 Condition 

21 Uibanity 

22 Intel, infeience, Ac. 

2 j Deiiv 

21 Gondei, gcnexation, Ac 
25 Patxician 
2(> xUtiUide. 


lO 

Je eliante ce lieros qiu icyua snr la Fiance, 

Et pai choit de conquete et par ihoit de iiaib'^auee^ 
Qni par des longs malkeiu appi it a goitinney, 
Cahna les Jactions siit laincte qjai ilonnei , 

Con fond It et Mayenne et La Ligue et I'lbeie, 

Et fat de ses siijets lo vmnqimo et le^y<?/<?. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE EELATIOH OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ANGLO-SAXOH, A*ND 
THE STAGES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 251. If the present English of the nineteenth century be 
compared with the iinglo-Saxon of the tenth, the following 
points of difference will be observed — 

1. The Ajiglo-Saxon language contained words that are either 
wanting in the present English, or, if found, used in a different 
sense 



2G8 

STxiGES 


A S. 


A. B. 

Enf»lihh, 

lyi't 

at} 

SWltllC 

TV) 1/ 

hchoma 

hodij 

Rare 

venj 

stclu 

voter 

Riih 

late 

tliootl 

p’ojiU 

1 ocean 

vttre alxnit 

Ot‘C 

avth(tiiiit(/ 

onj^iian 

understand 

hwait 

shaty 

mrltdii 

dte, de 


These AvordSj wliicli arc very numerous, altliougli lost (or changed 
as to meaning) in the current English, are often preserved in 
the provincial dialects. 

2. The present English contains words that were either 
wanting in the Anglo-Saxon, or, if found, used in a difierent 
sense — voice, people, conjugal, fldlosophj, alchemist, very, survey, 
shawl, and other words, to the amount of some hundreds. 
These have been introduced since the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
from the Latin, Greek, French, Aiabic, and other languages. 

3. Words found in both Anglo-Saxon and English appear in 


different forms in the different languages 


A S. 

English. 

A S 

English. 

an 

one 

ga3is 

iji ass 

ealita 

eajht 

1C 

J 

nygon 

nine 

spisec 

speech 

ondliifon 

eleven | 

eage 

eye, do* 


More important, however, than the diffeiences between word 
and word are those between inflection and inflection. Thus — 

4. The Anglo-Saxon contained grammatical forms that are 
wanting m the present English. 


A S. 

English 

: A s 

English 

tlUlg-^H« 

tongues 

god-/t^ 

good 

woid-^ 

words 

va-t 

tie tuo 

tieow^ii 

trees 

gL-t 

ijeJno 

STm-a 

sons 

Imo-ne 


god an 

good 

we lui-iath 

ue love 

god-re 

good 

we IVii-odon 

we loved 

god-ne 

good 

to \vl~%anne 

to hie 

god-es 

good 




5. The present English contains grammatical forms that were 
wanting in Anglo-Saxon. The words o^brs, yours, theirs, hers, 
were unknown in Anglo-Saxon. 

6. Grammatical forms found both in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the English appear with diffbient forms m the different lan- 
guages. 
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A S. 

smitli-^5 

lin-^ 


Eiiglisli 

smith's 

smiths 

he) 


A S English 

hr^ksn ivlio-m 

"blQis-ode hless-ecl, do. 


§ 252 The English language stands to the Anglo-Saxon in 
the relation of a derived language to a mother tongue, or 
(changing the expression) the Eiighsh may be called the Anglo- 
Saxon in its most modern form ; whilst the Anglo-Saxon may, 
with equal propriety, be called the English in its most ancient 
form. However, it is not so important to settle the particular 
mode of expressing the nature of this relation, as to become 
familiar with certain facts connected with recent languages as 
compared with the older ones from which they originate , facts 
which chiefly arise out of the tenses of the verbs, and the cases 
of the nouns. 

The Middle English has inflections which are wanting in the 
Modern ; and the Early Engljsh has inflections which are -want- 
ing in the Middle. 

The Middle Fiisian has inflections which are wanting in the 
Modern ; and the Early Frisian has inflections which are want- 
ing in the Middle. 

The earlier the stage of the Dutch language, the more nume- 
rous the inflections 

The earlier the stage of the High-German, the more nume- 
rous the inflections. 

The inflection of the Moeso-Gothic is fiiller than that of any 
of the allied languages. 

The earlier the stage of the Danish, the more numerous the 
inflections. 

The earlier the stage of the Swedish, the more numerous the 
inflections. 

The earlier the stage of the Icelandic, the more numerous tlie 
inflections. 

So much for the comparison between the different stages of 
one and the same language. It shows that the earlier the stage, 
the fuller the inflection * the later the stage, the scantier the 
* inflection ; in other words, it shows that as languages become 
modern, they lose their inflections. 

There is another method of proving this rule : and that is by 
the comparison of allied languages that change with different 
degrees of rapidity. 

The Danish language has changed more rapidly than the 
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Swedish^ and; cunsequently, lias fewer of its original inflec- 
tions. 

Tbe Swedish language has changed more rapidly than the 
Eeroic, and, consequently, has fewer of its oiiginal inflections 

The Feroic has changed more rapidly than the Icelandic, and, 
consequently, has fewer of its original inflections 

The Icelandic has changed so slowly, that it retains almost all 
the original inflections of the Old Norse. 

In all the languages allied to the English, the earlier the 
stage, the more numerous are the inflections, and vice versa. 

§ 253 The word old as applied to language has a double 
meaning. 

The language of the United States was imported from 
England into Aineiica in the reign of Queen Elizabeth The 
language of South Australia has been introduced within the 
present generation. In one sense, the American English is 
older than the Austraiuan. It was earlier separated fiom the 
mother-tongue. 

The language, however, of America may, in the course of 
time, become the least old of the two; the wovd old being 
taken in another sense. It may change with greater rapidity 
It may lose its inflections It may depart more from the 
structure of the mother-tongue, and preserve fewer of its old 
elements. In this sense the Australian (provided that it has 
alteied least, and that it retain the greatest number of ih.e%ld 
inflections) will be the older tongue of the two 

Now what may be said of the language of twm countries, 
may be said of the dialects of two distiicts. The one dialect 
may lun its changes apace ; the other alter but by degrees 
Hence, of two works in two such dialects, the one would 
appear older than the other, although m reality the two were 
cotemporary. 

Hence, also, it is a lax expression to say that it is the old 
forms (the archaisms) that the provincial dialects retain Tiie 
provincial forms aie archaic only when the cunent language 
changes more rapidly than the local idiom. When the local 
idiom changes fastest, the archaic forms belong to the standaid 
mode of speech. 

The provincial forms, goand^ shpand, for goirg and 
sleeping, are archaic, Heie the archaism is with the pio- 
vincial form. 

The forms almost^ horses, novght hut, contrasted with the 
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provincialismSj o^imost^ bosses^ nohhot, ai^e archaic. They have 
not been changed so mnch as they will be. Here the archaism 
(chat IS, the neaier appioach to the older foiin) is with the 
standard idiom. A seque.-^tered locality is preset vative of old 
foims. But writing and education are preservatives of them 
also. 

§ 254. The study of the dialects of the Old and Middle 
English is complicated by a distinction, of some importance, 
between simple imnscvvption and tmnseripiion with accom- 
modaiion 

Tlie locality of the authorship of a composition is one thing. 
The locality of a MS is another. 

Thus — the composition of a Devonshire poet may find 
readers in Noithiimberland, and his work be transcribed by 
a Northuinbrian copyist Now tins Northiimbiiaii co])3'ist may 
do one of two tilings . he maj^ transcribe the Deroman pio- 
duction venlalha et in which case his countrymen 

read the MS just as a Londoner leads Bin ns, i e m the dialect 
of the waiter, and not in the dialect of the reticler On the 
other hand, he m^xy acconitnodate as well as transcribe, i e he may 
change the non-Northumbrian into Northumbrian expressions, 
m which case lus countrymen read the MS in their owui rather 
than the writer's dialect 

Now it is clear, that in a literature where transcription oom- 
hined ivith accommodation is as common as szbn/i/otiansciiption, 
^Ye are never sure of knowing the dialect of an author unless 
we also know^ the dialect of Ins transcriber In no literature is 
there more of this sem^-translation than in the Anglo-Saxon 
and the early English ; a fact which sometimes raises difficulties, 
by disconnecting the evidence of authorship -with the other- 
v/ise natural inferences as to the dialect employ'ed ; wdiilst, at 
others, it smoothes them away by^ supplying as many specimens 
of fresh dialects, as there are extant MSS. of an often copied 
composition 

From all this it follows, that the inquirer must talk of cojnes 
rather than of authors 

§ 255 Again — differences of spelling do not always imply 
differences of pronunciation, though peihaps they may heprimd 
facie of such. Still it is uncritical to be over-basty m separating, 
as specimens of dialect, works, which, perhaps, only differ in 
being specimens of separate optliographies 

Again — the accommodation of a tianscribed woik is susceptible 
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of degrees It may go so far as absolutely to replace one dialect 
by anotlier, or it may go no farther than the omission of the 
more unintelligible expressioiiSj and the substitution of others 
more fixmiliar. 

§ 256 Imitations of dialects must be used with great 
caution and address. An imitation of dialect may be so lax 
as to let its only merit consist m a deviation from the standard 
idiom. 

Edgar in King Leaj)\ when assuming madiievss, speaks after 
the fashion of a clown, and (so doing) speaks provincially. The 
particular dialect which he uses is uncertain. The locality in 
which it is used is Kent. But is the form Kentish ^ Many 
hold that there was a conventional dialect for the stage, that this 
was that of ^ the West Country, inasmuch as the words put into 
the mouth of the character under notice, as well as many 
others, are most like those of Somerset and Devon — ^from which 
the present Kentish differs notably On the other hand, a 
well-known Kentish specimen of the thirteenth century is 
full of West-country forms If so, the dialect has altered — cer- 
tainly since the time of the woik in question, possibly since 
that of Shakspere 

In Ben Jason’s Tale of a Tnb, one (and more than one) of 
the chaiactei^ speaks thus; Ins residence being the neighbour- 
hood of London • — 

Is it no sand'? nor bnttciinilk'’ if ’i be, 

Icli ’am no ;:ive, or n ateimg-pot, to draw 
Knots in jmiu ’casions If you tiiist me, — 

If not, p/r/foimc ’t your /selves ’(71iam no man’s wife, 

But resolute Hilts you ’ll rind me in the buttiy. 

Act I. Scene 1. 

This is certainly Western, rather than South-Eastern, at the 
present time at least 

Not so, however, with the provincialisms of another of Ben 
Jonsoii's plays, the Sad Shepherd . — 

shew yoinsell 

Tu all the sheepards, baulclly , gauig amang hem. 

Be nuclde in them eye, frequent and fugeand. 

And, gif they ask ye of Eiamie, 

Or of these claithes, say that I ga’ hem ye, 

And say no moie. I ha’ that walk in hand, 

That weh upon the luimo, sail gar ein thiiike Act 11. Scene 3 

Here the forms are Northern, the scene of the play being 
Sherwood Forest. 
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Is tliis the present dialect of Nottinghamshire ? Scarcely. 
Was it the dialect of Nottinghamshire in Jon^on’s tinie^ It 
may have been that , but it was, more probably, something con- 
ventional ; or, possibly, it was the dialect best known to the 
author 

§ 257 The same applies to the following lines from The 
Reeve's Tale, which Chaucer puts into the mouth of one of his 
north-country clerks, a native of Strother, in the north-western 
part of the Deanery of Craven. 

Cliaiiccr ' undoubtecllj copied the language of some natire , and the geneial 
accmacy with which he gives it shows that he was an attentive obscrvei of 
an that passed aioimd him We subjoin an exhact fiom the poem, m oider 
to give oui readeis an oppoitimity of compaimg southern and northein 
English, as they co -existed in the fifteenth centiuy It is Loin a MS that 
has never been collated , but which we believe to be v ell worthy the attention 
of any futuie editoi of the Canterbuiy Talcs The italics denote vaiiations 
fiom the iJiintcd text — 

John Inglite that oon and j^Ueyn highte that other * 

Of 00 toun were tiiei boin that Inglitc Stiotliei, 

Ffei m the noith I can not tellen wheie 
This Aleyn maketh ledy al Ins geie — 

And on an hois the sak he caste anoon 
Fforth goth Aleyn the cleik and also John. 

With good sw^eide and hokelei by his side 
John kne'we the weye — ^liym nedes no gide , 

And atte meUe the sak a down he layth 
Alevn spak fiist Al heyle, Symond — fayth — 

How faies tin fayie daughter and thy wif^ 

Aleyn w'elcome — quod Symkyn — ^be my lyf ^ 

And John also — ^how now, what do ye heie^ 

By God, quod Jolni — Symond, nede has na peie 
Hym hihoves to seive Inm self that has na swayn , 

Or elhs he is a fool as cloikes sajm 
Oure maunciple I ho|)e he wM be ded — 

Sva iie}lxes hym ay the wanges in his heed 
And theiefoie is I come aad eek Aleyn — 

To giynde oure com, and caiye it ham agayne. 

I pi ay yow sijecles\ us hetlien that ye may 
It shal he done, quod Symkyn, by my fay ’ 

What wol ye done wlule it is in hande^ 

By God, nght by the hopei wol I stande, 

« Quod John, and see how gates the com gas inne ; 


* Gfamett, in The QuaHerly JttemeWj No cx ; also Garnett’s Philological Papers. 
f Appaiently a lapsus calami for spede {Qarmtt) 

T 
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^ 17^ sangli I noTor, by my fader Ivynne, 

How that the boper waggt'S til aad fia ^ 

Alcyn anfc}\^oide — John wil ifc Bwa‘'^ 

Than ^vjl I bo bjnotlie, by my ciown. 

And SCO hnv ifntes the mele iallcs down 
In til tlio tiougli — that sal bo my disport 
Quod John — In liiith, I is of youro wort — 

I IS as lilo a luollei as me yo 

% % % if. 

And when the mole is sakked and y bound 
This John goth out and fynt hishors away — 

And gan to cue, haiow, and nolo away ’ 

Oui hois IS lost — ^Aleyn, for Goddo’s banes, 

Stepe on tin feet — come of man attanos ' 

Allas, omc waideyn has his pulfiey loin ' 

This Aleyn al forgat bo the niclc and coin — 

A1 was out of his inynde, his liousbondeiie 
\Yhat — whdkG way is he goon ho gan to ciio 
The wyf come lepjaige at a len , 

She saide — ^Allas, youie hors goth to the fen 
With wyldo mares, as faste as he may go 
Unthank come on tins hand that hand him so~ 

And he that let sholde have knot the leyne 
Alas’ quod John, Aleyn, foi Chiistcs pc^iie, 

Lay down tlii sweide, and I ml iiijni alswa, 

I IS fill swift — God wat — a is a la — 

By Goddes hcit^ he sal nought scape us bathe. 

Why ne liadde thou put the capel in the lathe 

II hayl, by God, Aleyn, thou is fonne ” 

This may be the pure Graven of Yorkshire in Chaucer’s 
time ; but it may also have conventional elements 

Sufficient, for the present, has been said to show the caution 
required in connecting the older with the present provincialisms. 
More, however, will be said upon it in the sequel. 


CHAPTER *III. 

HISTOBY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — COMPLICATIONS. — WANT 
OF DATES. THE ANGLO-SAXON CHARTEBS, ETC 

§ 258 The early history of the English language is obscure. 
This IS because almost all the comparisons which we can make 
between two different specimens of it are only approximate. 
We rarely know with sufficient accui'acy what we are comparing. 
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There may be differences; but these may be differences of 
spelling rather than of speaking; of orthography rather than 
of language. There may be true differences of language ; but 
they may, also, be due to differences of place rather than time, 
to dialect rather than development In each of the^e alter- 
natives we have elements of uncertainty. 

Again — ^in Anglo-Saxon as elsewhere, it is by no means 
enough to know the date and place of a writer. We must 
know the date and place of the AIS through which his work 
has come clown to us. The oithography of the last edition of 
Shakespear is not the oithography of the first. In like manner 
the oithography of the later copies of an Anglo-Saxon author is 
different from the orthography of the earher. Simple transcrip- 
tion is one thing. Transcription with accommodation to a change 
of either time or place (or both) is another. The extent to 
which this accommodation took place will be noticed else- 
wdiere. 

Such is the general view ; and in considering details, we 
shall find that it is difficult to overvalue the importance of the 
cautions it suggests. It is to no moderate, but (on the contrary) 
to a very inoidmate extent that the question of dialect, in 
both the Anglo-Saxon and the early English, complicates that 
of stage ; both being complicated by the questions of original 
authorship and transciiption. 

Again — it cannot be too clearly understood, that, although 
the Anglo-Saxon literature, both in poetry and prose, is rich, 
the authors of the greater portion of it are unknown, and so 
are its date and place. We know the date of Alfred, and 
we know the date of ^Ifric — who lived under Ethelred the 
Unready. But for the mass we have nothing but inferences 
and conjectures. 

§ 259. We may verify this by taking the details of the chief 
Anglo-Saxon poems : these being the compositions for which the 
higiiest anticjuity is claimed. Beginning with Beowulf, and 
looking only to the matter of its legends, we find fair grounds 
for attributing to it a high antiquity. It is true, indeed, that 
the exact history of the heroes who figure in its pages is, by no 
means, supported by cotemporary evidence. On the contrary, 
it is, in all probability, fictitious. Few will believe that 
AB. 4A4 is the date of the birth of Hio=?Sgar; or that names 
like Garmund, Offa, Hygelac, and others apply to cotemporaries 
of the third, second, or even fourth centuries. But though few 
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enquirers, out of sucli data as these, will find any tiling very 
'positive^ there are many who will lay no little stress upon such 
a negative fact as the utter absence of any notice of insular 
England in a work iti which the hero is an Angle and of which 
the language IS Anglo-Saxon Of these, some may agree *with the 
infeience that has long been drawn for them, yiz , that the date of 
the poem in which this remarkable omission occins transcends 
that of the first invasions of England , in confiimation of wdiich 
view it may be added, that though Hengest is a piomment hero 
111 the poem, it is a Hengest wholly unconnected with Britain. 
If so, the view of Mr Kemble, who suggests that, about AB 
495, the poem may have been brought over fiom Germany 
by some of the Anglo-Saxons who accompanied Oerdic and 
Cyneric may be a correct one Be this as it may, tlie 
negative fact of the absence of any mention of England is, pro 
tanto, in favour of antiquity 

But this is not all. In spite of its general heathen character, 
theie are Christian allusions in the poem which bring it down to 
the time of St. Augustin — to the time of St Augustin or 
1 iter 

More than this — the language is that of Ccednion, and the 
majority of the other Anglo-Saxon poems ; or, at any late, it is 
the language of the oldest of them . the text being fiom a MS, 
in two hands, one later than the other, and the older of no great 
antiquity. 

Whatever then may be the antiquity of the matter of Beo- 
wulf, its language is that of the two copies which give us the 
poem — certainly no later than the newer, probably no older 
than the earlier of the two 

§ 260 Mutatis mutandis^ the criticism of Beowulf is the 
criticism of the poem entitled the Travellers 8ong^ a jjjrofessed 
record of realms and dynasties, with no one word in it in 
allusion to England — England the island, — British England. 
This qualification is necessary There is a notice of Ougles — 
Ongle being the name of a district to the east of which the 
empire of the gi*eat Hermanric lay This is the England of 
the Angies of Germany^ and, for a negative fact, its value is a 
high one. It is admitted, however, by those "who would make 
the author a cotemporary of Hermanric, that additions have 
been made in transcription Be it so The only text that has 
come down to us is in the Godex Exoniensis The language is 
that of the other A. S. poems in general. 
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So is tliat of T/^e Battle of Fbinesburgh^ a poem of which the 
matter is as old as Hengest ; whatever Hengest's antiquity 
maybe, 

§ 2G1 The Codes Vercelle'^isis contains, over and above a col- 
lection of A. S. homilies, six poems — (1) The Legend of St. 
Andiew. (2) The Legend of Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, sometimes quoted as the Invention of the Cross. 
(3) The Fates of the Twelve Apostles. (4) The departed Soul’s 
Addiess to the Body. (5) A Dream of the Holy Rood (C) A 
Religious Fiagment, of ninety-two lines. Tlie contents of the 
Codes Esonieubis, or Exeter Booh^ just noticed, are more 
numerous stih. 

Wliat are the dates of these two Codices ? Piobably there is 
but one date for the two If so, we have a great mass of A S. 
verse, of which, as far as the language is concerned, the time is 
known Pei haps also the place perhaps even the name of the 
author or tianscnber. Upon this point, however, the following 
passage may speak for itself 

The fliakct in vlnch the pcoms aio eonqiosecl is that v hich is knoviFas the 
^'^eht-Sa\oll, and uhicli, iioin the iieiiod of the estahlishinent of ^Yessex m 
poshes^ioii of the siipieme powei in England, became the language of hteia- 
tuie, the couit, and the pulpit In this the woiks attiibuted to Alfred aie 
written we find it m Beowulf and Caedmon, and it stili suivives in the 
homilies of ^lichbishop aElfiic The Teicelli poems piesent no noticeable 
deviation fioiii the general foiin, noi does then* language suxiply any data that 
can be lehed on to settle eitliei the time or the locality to uliicli we owe them 
Theie is, however, one passage winch contains matter for consicleiation, and 
may possibly one day lead to a conclusion on both these points. Towards 
the close of the poem of Elene the author dcseits the exuc naiiative vhich 
he hts so long pin sued, and luiis off into a tiain of lyiical leilections, having 
lmus<‘lf and Ins foi tunes foi then subjects In the coiiise of these hnes occur 
ccitain Ihmio ciiaiacteis, ulncli when taken togetliei comxioso the name Cijne- 
unit, winch lecuis inoie than once in the Etetet B(^oh uiidei x>iecibely similcU 
cnciiinstances Tlieie cannot be a doubt this Cjnewulf was the author of 
the poem of Elene, piobably of all the lest, and those hkewise which occur 
in the otliei collection, and it becomes a mattei of much interest to decide vEo 
he was XJnhaj)x>iIy tins is not an easy task, the name itself is e^^^tremely 
common, and wnthout any evidence Icadmg us to fix u]ioii any jiaiticular indi- 
vidual, it would peihajis bo hardly justifiable to select as our author some 
dignified ecclesiastic meiely because ho boie the name James Giimm, who 
seems to me to attiibute too gieat an antiquity to the poems in the piesent 
fomi, hints that tlieie wns a bishop of Lmdishnn named Cynewuilf who died 
in A D 7 Si) but that bishop could neitliei have wnitten nor lead a w’‘oid of the 
poems wx^ possess, wdncli w ould to him have been neaily as unnilelligible as 
New Geiman to an Enghslnnan. No doubt these be only translations 
fiom an eailier Nuithiimbiian veision, but this hyiothesis has no basis wdiat- 
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evei- save tlie name C^-nowulf, and that has been shovm to be totally inade- 
quate Still less giound is there foi anothei supposition of Giimm’s that 
Aldhelm ('rIio died in 703) may haye been then anthoi, and which appeals 
to me to lest npon notliing moie than the fact that Aldhelm was a poet for 
the philological giound, tiz* that the author at one period acldi esses two 
pel sons (usmg the dual (jit yos duo) will ceitainly not show that Aldhelm uas 
that autlioi, even if we admit — ^wluch I do not — that git ui this passage is the 
dual pionoimm question Theie was, howevei, a C}mewulf who may possibly 
haye a beitei claim to the honoiu he was an abbot of Petciboiough oi Mede- 
hamstede, in winch capacity he is mentioned uuth xnaise by Hugo Caiidiclus, 
the histoiian of that abbey, as a man of extensive and various learning, and of 
great iex>utation among his conteinjyoiaiies He died 1014, and, accoiding to 
inv view, is moie likely to have composed these poems than an eailier 
author 

Here, then, Letween such authorities as Guinm and Kemble 
is a difference of some 300 years . and. that on a question which 
touches the date of more than one-half of the whole mass of 
A S. poetry. 

Of Csedmon^ more will he said when we treat of the dialects 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 2 02 The continuation of our remaiks applies to the great 
rex)eitoiium of matter which constitutes Kemble's elaboiate woik 
entitled Codex D rfjlo'iaaiicus Jivi Baxonici, in which we have, 
in five volumes, a collection of charters, writs, wills, and similar 
documents Most of them are in Latin ; some m Anglo- 
Saxon ; some in both Latin and Anglo-Saxon. In some the 
Anglo-Saxon portion may be found m two forms, aiising from 
difference of either date or dialect, or both Some of these are 
maiked by the editor as spurious. Most of them have dates . 
some both date and place This being the case, it looks as if 
the foregoing statements were contradicted, or, at any rate, that 
they required modification. As the collection is one of the 
highest value, I subjoin the following list of those portions of it 
which are either Anglo Saxon or contain Anglo-Saxon elements; 
the Anglo-Saxon elements being generally the boundaries of the 
different estates, 

Ko 1 Afthflbeiht of Ecnt Axuii 28, Clmiter m Latin, boimdaiy 
in A S. Slioit 

Ho 90 Aetlielbald of Mercia, ad 710-743 Chartei, Latm, bounda- 
ries, A S Gloucestersbme 

No 103*. Aethelbald' ab 74v3~745 Cbaiter in A. S Woicester- 

fehne 

No 144. Aelbelbeiht of Wessex and Kent 781* Compaie witli 

No 1. 
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No 151 Offa of Meicia Sliort Cliaiter in Latin, translation in A S 
Late in the Latin dcc°i.xxx®vi , in the A S 689 
No 166 Oifa of Meicia Cliaiter in Latin ^^itli a few lines in A S 
containing the woicls tun, comb, and amber, names of measmes ad 791- 
796 

No 183 Cliaitei m Latin of Bishop Leneheiht Thtnsday, Octobei 6, 
AD 803 Followed hy an endoisement in A S 821-823 ‘Woicestershiie 
No 191 Cuthied of Kent Cliartei in Latin Befoie ad 805 In- 
doised hy Aethelnoth and Oaenhuili 805-831 Anglo-Saxon 
No 204 CooAwulf of Meicia a d 814 Chartei, Latm, honndanes, in 
A S 

No 207 Ditto Chaiter m Latm, Tilth a few A S woids m the 
middle 

No 219 Bcoinwulf of Meicia ad 825 Chaitei in A S 
No 22G Wulhed, OsTTulf, and Beornthiyth ad 805-831 Chartei in 
A S Kent('>} 

No 228 Eadwald Charter m A S 
No 229 Ealhhiiig. About 831 Ciiaitei m A S 
No 231 Lufa ad 832 Chaitei in A S 

No. 235 Abba ad 835 Chaitei in A S 

No 237 Mbglaf of Meicia ad 83G Cliailei in Latm -Two shoit 

appendixes, of similai impoit, in A. S Woicestcislnie 
No 238 Badanoth ad 837 Chartei m A S 

YoL 2 

No 241 Aetholwnlf of Wessex ad 839 Chaitei in Latin A few 
lines m A S. at end 

No 243 Beihtiuilf of Mercia ad 840 Cliaiter in A S 
No 259 Aetheiwnlf of Wessex id 847 Dec 26 Chaitei m Latin, 

bouiidaiies m A S 

No 266 Abbot Ceohed a d 852 Chaitei in A S Lmcolnshire or 
Noithamptonslme — ^paits about Peteihoio 

No 272 Aethelwulf of Wessex, boundaries m A S Apiil23, ad 854 
No 276. AetheluuK of Meicia ad 855 Chaitei in Latm, A S at 

end 

No 281 Aethelbeiht of Kent a d 858 Chaitei m Latm, boundaries 
in A S Indoisemcnt at end 
^No 282 Plegied a d 859 Latm and A S 

No 285 Aethelbeiht of Wessex ad 800-802 Chaiter in Latm 
bonndaiies m A S 

No 287 Aethelbeiht of Wessex, ad 862 Chaiter in Latin bonndaiies 
in A S 

No 288 Aethelbeiht of Wessex a d. 863 Charter in Latin, with 
seveial A S woids in it, at end foui Imes of A S The fonns sello ftnd 
fo } qeofi > = lelle and fo i qeaf i^tssig 1 1 e 

No 295 Aethehed of Wessex and Kent. ad. c68. Cliaiter in Latin, 
houndaiicsin A S Compare 1, and 145 
No 296 Cialulf ad. 868, Chaiter in Latm, two indorsements m 
A S. 

No 298 Burghied of Meicia ad 809 Bonndaiies m A S. 
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No 301. Aelfrecl Date of Oi.ginal ('’) \d 871. Tlie text in Semi-Saxoii 
IS given as “ a tianslation of the Saxon oiiginal made tovauls the end of the 
12th centniv.” Kote of Editor 

No 302." Aethelied of IVessex 4i) 867-871 Texts Semi-Saxon 
No 305. Weifiith. No date Forms liddu and haUigu 
No 310 Aelhed ad 871-878 A S and Latin 
No 313. Aethehed ad. 883. Cliartei clneiiy A S 
No. 314 Aelfi-ed of Wessex ad 880-885 A long chaitei in 
A S. 

No 317. Duhe xllhed a d 871-880 Ohaiter in A. S 
No 327. Weihath Chaitei m A S 

No 328 No name No date Consideied, however, as after ad. 900. 
Chaitei m A S. 

No 339 Werfiith. a. d 904 Chaitei at the beginning and end in Latin , 
m the middle in A S 

No 353. Athelstan. ad 931, Nov 12 Chaitei ni Latin, houndaiies, 

conclusion, and endoisement in A S 
No 359. Athelstan English ihyme 
No 360. Athelstan, Enghsh ihjme See . . 

No 364 Athelstan. May 28 a d 934 Chaiter in Latin, houndaiies 

m A S, 

No 309 xUhelstan \.d 937 Chaiter in Latin, houndaiies in A S. 

No. 377. Athelstan ad 939 Chaitei in Latin, houndaiies in A. S 
No 385. Edmmid. a d. 940. Chaitei m Latin, boimdaiies in A S. 

No. 399. Edmund a d 944. Chaitei m Latin, houndaiies in A S 
No. 409 Edmmid About 940. Chaitei ni Latin, boimdaiies in 

A S. 

No 413 Eadied a d. 947 Chaitei in Latin, houndaiies (shoit) in 
A S 

No, 424. Eadred a d 949 Chaitei m Latin, a hue m the middle, and 
indoisement, A. S. 

No, 420 'Wiilfiic. About 949 Chaitei m A. S 

No. 533. Edgar a d 955 En onomatos cyriou doxa ’ A1 wisdom, , 
mA S 

No 444 Edwy a d 956. Chaiter m Latin, homidaiies in A. S 
No. 477. Etlielweaid a d 958 Chartei in A. S, 

No. 478, The same, m a modem foim. 

No, 492. Bcoihtnc and JElfs'wyth Chaiter in A S 

No. 49j. Oswald. AD 902 Chaiter in S» 'Woicesteishne. 

No. 495. Oswald. 4d 902 Chaitei in Latin, houndaiies, A S Woi- 
cestershire 

No 490 Eadgifu. a d. 600-903 Charter m A. S 
No 500 Oswald. a.d. 963. Chaiter m Latin, houndaiies in A, S Woi- 
cesteishne f'*) 

No 5s7. Oswald a.d, 963. Chaiter in Latin, houndaiies in A. S. Woi- 

cesteislme 

No 508 Oswald ad, 903, Chaiter m Latin, houndaiies in A. S 
‘Worcestei&lnre 

No. 509, Oswahh a.d. 9ft‘3. Chaiter in Lalm, boimdaiies m x\. Sw 
Worcesteislnie 

No. 51L ^ Osimld 963 Chartei m A S 
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The third volume carries us over the comparatively shoit 
period of forty years ; and illustrates the reigns of Edgar and 
Ethelred the Unready The Anglo-Saxon element has increased; 
more especially in its application to the desciiption of the 
boundaries What has hitheito been exceptional is now the 
rule , Yiz the adjunct in Anglo-Saxon, by which the bounds of 
the estate under notice aie given The ordinary teim by which 
these are signified is yeiimro, a neuter plural of gei j ict re z=: limes, 
^lid zzhmites It is a word of which the oiigni is doubifuJ. 
Grimm suggests that it may be Slavonic, Kemble that it is Keltic. 
Ilearczzmarh — is a rarer word, as is its compound Z(/nr?-7nco/‘c 
Landscearzz laud-shire — is rarer still , being found '^in a set of 
comparatively modem charters, and those principally belonging 
to the extreme south of England. If this be the case it gives 
us an instrument of ciiticism. 
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Tol 3 

Wuico&teidiiir'. 

Woiccstoihliiio 

Woicesteiolin^. 

Cluiitei, Latin, Loimclanes, 8. 

Cliaitei, Lutiu, bomitiaiies, -L 8. 

Cliaiter, Latin, boxmclaiies, A. S 
Cliaiter, Latin, boimdaiies, A. 8. 

Chaiter, Latin, boniidaiies, A. P. 
Woicestei feline. 

Woicesteifelme. 

Woice&teisluie 

Woiccsteislmo. 

Woicesteifelme. 

Cliaiter, Latin, bonndaiies, A. S. Wilts 
Cliaiter, Latm, bonndaiies, A. F, Wiltb 
Cliaitei, Latin, bonndaiies, A. S. 

Cliaitei, Latm, Ilabiic, A. S. 

Bonndaiies in . B. 

Cliaitei, Latm, boundaries, A. S 
Boimdaiits, A B WoiceBteifelm^. 
Bnbiic, &c., A. B. "Worcestersluie. 
Knbiic, A. B. Worcesterslinc. 

Bubiic, Ac., A. B. Woicesteiblme. 
llnbiic, Ac , A. B. Woicesteifelme. 

Bubiic, Ac , B. Woicestcisliiie. 
Chaitei, Latin, lioimdaiies, A. B. 

Cbaitei, A. B. 

Cliaitei, Latm, witli a lu\\ A. B. avoids 
Bonndaiies in A. B. 
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No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


560. 

561. 
503. 
507. 
568. 

509. 

510. 

571. 

572. 

573. 

577. 

578. 
5S3. 
585. 
580. 
537. 


Oswald. 

Oswald. 

Eadgai. 

Eadgai. 

Eadgai 

Eadgar. 

Eadgai . 

Eadgai . 

Eadgai. 

Eadgar. 

Eadgai. 

Edgai . 

Eadgai. 

Eadgai 

Oswald. 

Eadgai. 


A.o. 909. 
900. 

970. 

971, 
971. 
971. 
971. 

A.o. 971. 
A.i>. 971. 
A o. 971 
A o. 973. 
A.o. 973. 


1 . 0 . 

A.o. 

A.D. 

A.o 

A.o. 

A.O 


Boiindaiies m A. B. 

Bouiidaiics m A. S. 

Cliaitei, Latin , an addition m A. S 
Cliartei, Latin, wntli A. S. sentences. 
Bonxidaiies, A. S. 

Bonndaiics, A, B. 

Long text in A. B. 

Bouiidaiies m A. B. 

S. 


Bonndaiics in A. 

Biibiic m A. B. 

, Bonndaiics in A . B. 

Bonndaiies in A. S. 

A.o. 900-975. Cliaitei in A, B. Comiiaie No. 512 
A.o 074, Enbiic m A. B 
A.o. 974. Boundaries m A B. 

A.o. 975. Tins Cliaitei IS in Latin. So aic the bonii- 
daiies. They are remaikable, howerei, for giving the Eiench article la — “hiis 
metis piacfatnm ms hiiic inde giratnr. Piimo a "Welpiil, de Welinil iisqne 
la dioue, de la droue, nsqne Chekew^ell,” &c. I should add that the Chaitei 
IS obelized 

5SB. Eadgai. a o. 075. Chaitei m Latin, bonndaiics in A. S. I)o}so 

589. Eadgai a.o. 975. Chaitei in Latin, honndaiics in A B. 

500. Eadgai a 975, Chaitei 111 Latm, bonndaiics in A S. 

501. JEthehvolch \.o. 0G3-975. 

592. Eadgai. a.o. 975. Chai ter ni Latni, bonndaiies, A. S luhiic, 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
A. S. 


No 503. 
No 504. 
No 595. 
No 59G. 
No 597. 
No 598. 
No 611. 
No 612. 
No 614 
No 610 
A. B. 

No 617 
No 61H 
No 610 
A B 
No 620 
No 621 
No 622. 
No. 023 
No 024 
No 620 
No 027. 
No 628, 
No 032 


J^lfheah. \.i), 965-975. Chaitei ui A. S. 

Eadgai 963-975 Chaitei in A» S. 

Eadgai a.d. 976. Chaitei in Latin, bonndaiies in A. S. 
Oswald. A.B. 977. Chaitei in Latin, houndaiies in A. S. 
Eadgai. \.T). 977 Chaitei in Latin, honndanes m A. R. 
Eadgai. a.d 978. Chaitei in Latin, tianslation m A. S. 
Eadweid. a.o 977. Chaiter in Latin, bonndaiies in A. S. 
Oswald A.n. 977. Chaitei in A. B. 

Oswald, ad 977. Chaiter m Latin, homiclaiies in A S 
Osw^ald AD. 977. Chaiter in Latin, conclusion and inhuc in 

Oswald A D. 077. Charter in Latin, conclusion in A. S. 
Oswald. AD 978 Chaiter in Latin, conclusion m A S 
Oswald, AD, 978. Chartei in Latin, conclnsioii and inhiic in 

Osw’alil A D. 978. Chaiter in Latin and A S. 

.Ethelied ad 979 Chaitei m Latin, honndanes in A S 
JEthelied. a.d. 979, Chaitei 111 Latin, boundaries in A, S. 
Osw^ald A D 97 9 Chartk ni Latin, bonndaiies in A. S 
Ethelred a d 980 Chartei in Latin, bonndaiies in A. S. 
Ethelied a.d 980. Chartei in Latin, hoiiiKlaiies in A*, sl 
Osw'ald A D 980 Chaitei in Latin and A. S 
Buhtiic Ginn, a d 064-980. Chaitei m A S. 

Ethelied a.d 982 Chaitei in Latin. 
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No 633 
No 636 
No 638. 
A S 

No 639. 
No (40, 
No 641 
No 64‘2. 
No 643. 
No 645 
A. S* 

No 040. 
A. S. 

No 04S 
No (i49 
No 650. 
A. S. 

No 051, 
A. S. 

No 653. 
No ()53. 
No 654. 
A. S mixed, 
No 655 
A S. 

No 657, 
No 65^. 
A. S. 

No 060. 
Ill A. S. 

No 002 
No 063. 
No 004. 
A S. 

No 005. 
No 607. 
in A S 
No 67 C^. 
in A. S. 

No 671 
No 673, 
No 074. 
No 075. 
No 076. 
No 679. 
No 080, 
No 6B1. 
No 682. 
No 083. 
No 085. 


Etlieliecl A D 982 
Etlielied. AD 983. 
Ethelied. a d 983. 


Cliartei m Latin, boimclaiies in A S 
Cliaitei in Latin, bounclaiies in A. S. 
Cliaiter m Latin, boundaiies and rubiic in 


Etlielied. a.d. 983. 
Etlielied ap. 98 3 
Etlielied. a d 984. 
Etlielied a p. 984. 
EtlieLecl. a.d 9^4 
Oswald. A.D. 084, 


Cliaitei, Latin, Biibiic, A, S. 

Cliaitei, Latin, boundaries, A. S 
Cbartei, Latin, boundaries, A S, 

Cliaitei m A S. 

Cbaitei, Latin, boundaiies. A, S. 

Cliaiter, Latin, boundaiies and inbiic, 


Oswald A D. 984. Gbaitei, Latin, boundaiies and iiibric, 


Etlielied. a d. 985 Cliaiiei, Latin, boundaiies and Eubnc, A. S 
Oswald. AD 985 Cliaitei, Latin, boundaiies, A. S. 

Etlielied. a Cbaitei, Latm, boundaiies and iiibiic, 


Oswald, a.p. 985. Cliaiter, Latm boundaiies and lubiic, 


Etlielied. \.T), 9‘'*'5, Cbaitei m Latin, bonnclaiies in A. S. 
Oss’^ald A p. 985. Cliaitei in Latm, boundaiies m A. S. 
Etlielied. A D. 986, Cliaitei m Latm, boundaiies, Latm and 


Etlielied, A.D. 980, Cliaiter, Latm, boundaiies and rubnc, 

Etlielied. \.d, 987 Cbaitei m Latm, boundaiies m A, S. 

Etbelied. a.d. 987. Cbai ter m Latm, boundaiies and iiibiic* in 

Oswald. A.D 9S7. Cliaiter m Latm, boundaiies and lubiic 

Etbeliecl ad 988 Cliaiter in Latin, boundaiies in A. S. 

Etlielied. a d 988. Cliaitei in Latm, boundaiies in A. S. 

Etlielied. a.d. 988. Charter, Latm, boundaiies and iiibiic 

Etlielied. a.d 988. Cliaitei in Latin, boundaries m A. S. 
Oswald, a.d. 988. Cbaitei in Latm, boundaries and lubiic 

Osw^ald, 986. Cliaiter m Latin, boundaiies and iiibiic 

Oswald. A.D. 980, Short Eubnc A. S 

Etliehed. a.d. 990. Chaiter, Latm boundaiies and iiibnc, A. S. 
Oswnld. A.D. 990. Chaitei, Latm, boimdanes and lubiic, A. S. 
Oswald. A,D. 990. Chaiter m A S 
Oswald AD 991. Chaitei m A. S. 

Osw^ald. A.D, 972-992. Chaitei, A. S, 

Oswald. Attei 972 Charter, A. S. 

Oswald, Aftei 972. Charter, A. S. 

Oswald. Aftei 972. Chaitei, A. S. 

Oswald. A.D. 978-992. Chaiter, A. S. 

(Efled. Will 111 xi,S. 
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No 6sr. CEtlicliefE a.d. ^94. Chaitei, Latm, bomiclanes, A. S. 

No CEtlielict^ 095. Cliaitei, Latin, ‘boiiudaiies, A 8. 

No ()92 (Etlielie{E a.p 99.“. Cliaitei, Latin, boimdaiics, A S. 

No 69 b Wyniioed. A S. 

No 694. Wullwain. 

No 6<''o. EaldnF, .'.r. 999 Cliaitei, Latin, bonndaiics A S 
No bOS. iEtliebed. \ d, 907. Cbaitei. Latin, boiiiidaiios and lubiic, 
A. S 

No 009. ^tboiio i i>. 977. Obaitei A R. 

No 709. JStbelicd. \.i) 009 Cliaitci, Latin, boiindaiioM, A. 8. 

No 70 i. iEtbelied. Cbaitei in x\. S. 

No 705. ^tliebocb ^.n. 1001. Cbaitei, Latin, boiindaiios, A. S. Z)(>;6‘0, 
A S 

No 700 Ji^tbcLed. a.d. 1001. Cbaiter, Latin, boiiiidaiies, A. 8 Denso , 

A. 8. 

No 70b iEtlieliie, d. 1002-1014. A. B. 

No 700 iEtliebed. ^ d. 1004. Cbaitei, Latin, boimdaiits, A. S. 

No 710. iEtliebed. i.d 1004 Cbaitei, Latin, bonndaiies, A B 

No 712. JEtbelied No date. Cbaitei, Latni, bonndaiies, A S 

No 71 i. Etbcbed No dat'^. Cbaitei, Latin, bonndaiies, A S 

No 714 Eibebod. \. d. 1005 Cbaitei, Latin, bonndaiies, A S 

No 715. iEtliebed. \.d. 1000. Cbaitei, Latin, tianslation, A. B. 

No 716. iElbic. V D. 906-1000. Cbaitei in A, S. 

No 717. iElitliiytb \.d, OOO-lOOf. A. B. 

No 7;J0. AEtbebed a.d 1112. Cliaitei, Latin, bonndaiies A. S. 

No 721. Queen (El^nFr. 'd 1012 'WilliiiA.B. 

No 722. iEtlielstaii jEtbcbiig. Will m A S 

No 72^^. .iEtliebed. ^,D lOlf'. Cbaitei Latin, boimdniies S. 

No 724. Leofbino. a.d 1016. Cbaitei, Latin, bonndaiies, A B. 


Tol 4 

Tlie fourth volume contains the reigns of Canute, and Ed- 
■ward the Confessor ; and its contents differ from those of the 
preceding ones in being not only to a great extent Anglo-Saxon, 
but in being more Anglo-Saxon than Latin. Without giving 
the details, we may state that, out of 2o4 charters, 137 aie 
in the vernacular language ; the proportion of wills and cove- 
nants to proper charters being considerable On the other 
band, the iiumher of spurious and suspicions documents is in- 
creased The asterisks are numerous, but, besides tins, it is 
especially stated m the pieface that the author does not pledge 
himself to the authoiity of every chaiter winch appeals ivithout 
one. Theie are “difficulties at tins late time, which are not 
found, m the same measure, at eailier peiiods, and tlie canons 
laid down m the preface to tl^e fiist volume become for tho 
most part inapplicable in the fouitli. Indeed, almost the only 
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test that caa "be siiccessfiiUy applied is that of anachronism ; and 
it is probable that, if, at a later j)eiiod forgery were resoited to 
for the purpose of establishing or defending claims to land, the 
date and fomi assigned to the false documents would have been 
those of Eadweard's leign. 


Yol 5 

No 0&5 Cocnwalli of Wessex. Chaitei m Latin boiindaiKs in A S 
No. 9S7. Eiitiwakl oi Siiiry, befoie 075. Cliaitei in Latin, modem bomi- 
daiies ill A S 

No 990 Pope Agatlio \.n ORO. Chaitci in Latin, same in A S 
No 997 Ini of Wessex ad 701 Cbaitei in Latin, boundaiics in 
A B 

No 1000. Nmma of Sussex vd 72 j . Cliaitei m Latin boimdaiies m 
A S 

No 1002 Etlielwaid of Wessex ad 737 Cbaitei m Latin bound Jiits 

111 A S 

No. 1006. Cutliied of Wessex a d 749 Cliaitei in Latm, boundaiits in 

A S 

No 1051 Egbeit of Wessex ad 824 Cliaitei in Latm, boimdaiies in 

A S 

No 1003 Egbeit of Wessex August 19, 825. Cliartcr in Latm bomi- 
daiies m A. S 

No. 1035 Egbeit of Wessex August 19, 825. Cbarter m Latin, boim- 
claiies in A. S 

No 1036. Egbeit of Wessex a.d. 826. Chaiter in Latm, boimdaiies m 

A. S. 

No 1037, Egbeit of Wessex a.d. 820 Chaitei in Latin, bomidaiies m 

A. S. 

No. 1038. Egbeit of Wessex a.d. 826 Chaiter in Laun, boimdaiies m 

A S. 

No. 1039, Egbeit of Wessex Cliarter m Latin, boundaries m A S. 

No. 1018. Etlielwolt of Wessex Nov 5tli, 818. Cb alter in Latm, boim- 
daiies 111 A. S. 

No. 1049. Etlielvolf of Wessex a n. 850. Chaitei in Latm, boundaiies in 

A. S. 

No. 1059. Ethelwolf of Wessex. Apiil 22nd, 854 Chaitei m Latm, boiin- 
daiies m A. S- 

No. 1051, Ethelwolf of Wessex a.d. 854. Chaitei m Latm, boundaiies in 

A. S. 

No. 1053, Ethelvolf of Wessex a.d. 854. Chaitei in Latm, boundaries in 
A. S., same m Saxon. 

No. 1054. Etheluolf of Wessex ^.d. 854. Chaitei in Latin, boundaiies m 

A. S. 

No. 1056. Ethelwolf of Wessex a d. 856 Chaiter m Latm, boimdaiies m 

A. S. 

No, 1057. Ethelwolf of Wessex. Chaitei in A. S 

No. 1059. Ethelied of Wessex. \.d. 862. Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies m 

A. S 
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Xo. 1001. Etlielied of^Ve&sex a.d, 868, Cliaitei in Latm, 'boiinclaiies in 

A.S. 

Xo, 1062. Bishop Ealiifiith a.p. 871, 877. Cliaiter in A. S., boimdanes 
the same 

Xo. 1U63. Bishop Timbiii^ht A.n. 877. Chaiter m Latm, boimdanes, 

A. 8. 

Xo. 1004. xUfied \.r. 8^-1. Cliaitei in Latin, boiuidaiies in A. S. 

Xo. 100,\ .Ufied A.T> 882, Cliaitei m Latm, boimdanes iii A S. 

Xo. 1066 Etlielied, Bake of Meicia ad 884, Chaitei m Latm, boun- 
daries m A. S. 

Xo. 1060. .yfied Chaiter m Latm, boimdanes m A. 8. 

Xo. 1070. Ceolwin, Charter m Latm and A. S., boimdanes m A. 8. 

Xo. 1076. Ethelied, Bake of Meicia a.p. 89t<, Chaiter m A. S, 

Xo, 197o. Etlielied, Bake of Aleicia a.d. 873. — 899. Cliaitei in A. S. 
Xo. 1077, Ed\i aid of Wessex a.p. 900. Chaitei in Latm, boimdanes m A S 
Xo. 1078. Edu aid of Wessex a.p. 901 Chaiter m Latm, boimdanes and 
riibnc m A, S. 

Xo 1079. Bishop Beneivulf. a.p. 902. Chaitei m A. 8. 

Xo. 1080. Edi\ard of W^es&ex a.p. 903. Chaitei m Latm, boimdanes in 

A. S. 

Xo, 1083. Edward of Wessex About 904. Chaitei m Latin, boimdanes in 
A. 8. 

Xo. 1086. Bishop Benewiilf a.p. 870 — 909. Chaitei in A. 8, 

Xo. 1087, Eadwaid of Y/essex a p, 901 — 900. Cliaitei in A. 8, 

Xo. 1088. Edu aid of Wessex ad 901 — 909. Chaitei in A S. 

Xo. 1089. Bishop Benemilf a.d, 901 — 909. Chaitei m Latm, same in 
A.S 

Xo, 1091. Edwaid of Wessex a.d. 909. Chaiter m Latm, bomidaiies in 
A 8. 

Xo 1093 Edwaid of Wessex About 909 Chaitei m Latm, boimdanes in 

A. S. 

Iso. 1094. Edwaid of Wessex About 910, Chaitei m Latin, boimdanes in 
A. 8. 

Xo. 1006. Edward of Wessex. About 910. Chaitei m Latm, boimdanes in 

A. S. 

Xo. 1090, Edwaid of Wessex a.d. 910. Chaiter m Latm, boundanes in 
A. B, 

Xo, 1097. Bishop Wilfeiht. a.d. 922 Chaiter m A, S. and Latnr foim 
in IT. 

Xo. 1099, Etlielstan, a.p. 920. Chaider in Latm, boundaries m A. S. 

Xo. 1101. Mihelstm. Apiil IGtli, a.d. 928. Chaiter in Latin, boimdanes 
m A. B. 

Xo, 1102. JEtiielstan. Maich 23id, 931. Chartei in Latin, boimdanes and 
rubnc m A, S, 

No. llO-i. .Ethelstan. J uly 21st, 93] . Cliaitei in Latm, boimdanes m 4. g. 
No. 1103. .Sthelstan. a.v. 931. Cliaiter in Latm, boundanes in A, S. 

No. 1107. ^ttelstaD. Aug. SOtli, 932. Cbaiter m Latm. boimdanes in 
A. S . mbnc in A, S. 

• Chaitei m Latm, boundaries and nibuo 

in A* 
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No. 1101^ iEtlielstan. i»is 938. Cliaiter in Latin, boBnclaiies in A. R. 
No. 1110. JEtlieLtan. Dec. IGtli, 931. Cbaitei in Latin, bounilaiies in 
A. S. Paibiic and tianslation in A, S. 

No 1111. iEtlielbtan. ^.i*. 935. Ciiaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in A S. 
Labile 111 A. S. 

No 111-J. AdtbcKtan a.o 937. Cliaitei iii Latin, boiindaiies in A, S. 

No. 1115. iEtlicNtar! ^.r, 937. Cbaitei m Latin, boimdaneb in A 8., 
Liibiic in A. S. 

No, 1110. Jltlielstan. r. 93P. CLai ter in Latin, bonndaiies and rnbne 
in A S 

No HIT iEthelbtan. ad 938 Cbaitei in Latin, boimdaiies and iiibiic 
ill A S 

No, 1118 ^tbelstan. ^.d 938. Cbaitoi in Latin, bonndaiies and lubiic 
m A. B. 

No. 1119. aLthelstan. Apiil 23id, 939. 

Vol 0 

No 1218 Edgai 4D 958 Cbaitei m Latin, bonndaiies in A S 

No 1219 Edgar \ d 958 Cbaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in A S 

No 1220 Edgai ad 958 Gliaitei m Latin, bonndaiies in A S 

No 1221 Edgai a r 959. Cbaitei m Latm, bonndaiies in A. B. 

No. 122 2 JElfgai’s 'Will *.o ‘25s (about'' . In A. S. Lceent. 

No. 1225. Edgai. A D. 95^b Cbaitei m Latin, boimdaiies in A. B. 

No. 1227. Edgai. a.d, 990. Cbaitei m Latin, boundaries in A. B. 

No. 1228. Edgai. \ d. C60. Cbaitei* m Latm, bonndaiies in A. S. 

No. 1229 Edgai. a.d. 90L Cbaitei in Latin, bonndaiies in A. B. 

No. 1230. Edgai. a.d. 901. Cbaitei m Latin, bonndaiies ui A. B. * 

No. 1231. Edgai. a d. 961. Cbai ter m Latm, boimdaiies m A. B. At 
tbe end a lease m A. B. 

No. 1232. Edgai. a.d. 901. Cbaiter in Latin, bonndaiies in A. B. 

No, 1233, Edgar, a.d. 9G1. Cbaitei m Latm, Loniidanes in A. S. 

No. 1235. Edgai, a.d. 961. Cbaitei m Latm, bonndaiies in A. S. 

No. 1230. Edgai. a.d. 961. Cbaitei in Latm, boimdanes in A. S. 

No. 1238 Edgar a.d. 062. Cbaitei m Latm, boundants in xV. S. 

No. 12-11. Etbelied a.d. 062. Cbaiter m Latm, bonndaiies in A, S, 

No. 124 b Edgai a d. 963. Cbaitei in Latm, boimdaiies and inbiic in 
A. B. 

No. 1244. Edgai. a. d. 963. Cbaitei in Latm, bonndaiies and rubiic in 
A. B. 

No. 1245. Edgar a.d. 96^ Cbaitei in Latin, bonndaiies and rnbiic in 

A. S. 

No. 1246. Edgar, a.d. 963. Cbaitei in Latm, bonndaiies and rnbiic in 
A. S. 

No. 1247. Edgai a d. 963, Cbaitei in Latm, boimdaiies in A. B. 

No. 1249. Edgar. '.D. 963. Cbaiter m Latm, boimdanes in A. B. 

No. 1250. Edgai. a.d. 963. Cbaifer iii Latin, boimdanes in A B. 

No. 1251. Edgai. a.d. 964, Cbaitei m Latm, bonndaiies in A. B. 

No. 1252. Edgar a.d. 064. Cbaitei in Latm, boimdanes in A. 8. 

No. 1253, Edgar, a.d, 963. Cbartei m Latm, boimdanes in A. B. 
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Ko. 1255. 
No, 1157. 
No. 125.^. 
No. 1261 
No. 1262. 
No 126' 
No. 1265. 
No. 1266. 
No. 126<). 
No. 1270. 
No. 1271 
No. 1272. 
No, 1273. 
Ill A. S. 

No. 1274. 
No. 1275, 
A S, 

No, 1276. 
No. 1277. 
No. 1279. 
No. 1281. 
No. 1282. 
No. 1283 
No. 1284. 
No. 1288 
No. 1289. 
No 1290 
No. 1291 
in A. S. 

No. 1292. 
No. 1293 
No. 1295. 
No 1296. 
No. 1208 
No. 1290. 
No 1301 
No. 1307. 
No. 130H 
No. 1319. 
No. 1310. 
No. 1313. 
No. 1314 
No. 1315 
No. 1318. 
A S. 

No. 1319. 
No 1321. 
No. 1322. 
No, 1323. 
No. 1325. 


Etli>ai. A.T'. 565. Cliaifcci in Latin, boiindaiics in xV, S. 

EJyai. v.T) 066 Cliaiici m Latin, bonndaiies in A. S. 

Edgai. 906. Cluuter in A S. (see 518). 

Edgai. A.D. 068. Chaitci in Latin, boundaiics m A. S. 

Edgai. A.n 968. Oliaitcr in Latin, bound.uich in A. S. 

Edgai. A.r*. 968. Cliaitoi in Latin, boixndaiics in xV. S. 

Edgai. x.n. 068 Cliaitei in Latin, bomidaiics in A. S 

Edgai. \ 968. Oliaitei in Latin, boiindauoK in A 8. 

Edgai. 970. Cluiitoi in Latin, bomidaiics in A S 

Edgai. v.n. 970 Cbaitci in Latin, boiiiidaiics in A, S, 

Bihliop Ethel wold. About 970, Slioit Chaitoi m A. S. 

Bishox) Etlielwaid. About 970. Slioit Cliaitei in A. S. 

Edgai. About 970. Cliaitei in Latin, boimdaiies and iiibiic 

Edgai. A.T). 974. Chaitei in Latin, boundaiics in xl S. 

Edgar, a.u. 978. Chaitei m Latin, boundaiics and lubiic in 

Edwaid. About 977, Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in xi. S. 
Edwaad. About 977, Chartei in Latin, boundaiics in A. S. 
Ethehcd. a.d. 083. Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in A. S 

Ethelied. A.n. 984. Chartei in Latin, boimdaiies in A. S. 

Ethelied. a.d. 084. Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in xV. S. 

Ethelied. \,i\ 915. Chaitei in Latni, boimdanes in A. S. 

Ethehed. About 988, Chaitcr in Latm, boundaiics m A. S. 
Ethehed. 065-903. Chaitei in A. S. 

Ethehed. i.d. 005 Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies in A. S. 

Will of W}Tifi{Bd About v d 095 Will m A. S. 

Ethehed. a.d. 996. Chaitei in Latin, boimdaiies and rubric 

Ethehed, a d. 006. Chaitei in Latm, bonndaiies in A. S, 
Leotwine. a.d. 998. Will in A. S. 

Ethehed. a.d. 1002 Chaitei in Latm, bonndaiies in A. S. 
Ethehed. a.d, 1002. Chartei m Latm, bonndaiies m A, S. 
Will of Wiihiic. A.D 1002. A S. 

Ethehed. a,d. 1003, Charter m Latm, bonndaiies in A S 
Ethelied. a d. 1005. Chartei m Latin, bonndaiies m A. S. 
Ethehed July, a.d, 1012. Charier m Latm, boundaries m A. S. 
Ethelred. a.d. 1013. Chaitei m Latm, bomidaiies in A. S. 
Ethehed. a.d. 101 J, Chaitei m Latm, boimdaiies m A. S. 
Ethehed. a.d 1015. Chaiter in Latm, bonndaiies m A. S, 
Aich Wolfstan, a.d. 1017. Chaiter m Latm, boimdaiies m A. S. 
Aich Wolfstan About 1012 Chaitei m A. S. 

Godunn. a.d 1020 Chartei m A S 

Canute, a.d 1033. Charter m Latm, boundaiies and rnbiic m 

Canute. About 1033. Chaiter m A. S. 

Etkelnoth. About 1033. Chaiter in xV. S 

Canute a.d. 1035. Chaitei m Latin, boimdaiies m A. S. 

Canute. About 1036. Chaiter m A. S. 

Canute Chaitei m x\, B 


I 
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No, 1327, Canute. Charter in A. S. 

No. 1329. Will of Mantatancen in A. S. 

No. 1332. Eclwaid. a.d, 1042, Charter in Latin, hoimdaiies in A. S. 
No. 133-i, Bishop Effilfwolcl. a.d, 1040, Charter in A. S. 

No. 1336. Eadsigead, a.d. 1045-1032 Chaiter m A. S. 

No. 1337. Aeelfgyfii. xihout 1053 Chaiter m A. S. 

No. 1339. Will of Ketel. a.I). 1055. In A, S. 

No, 1340, Wulfgeat. About 1060. Chaitei m A, S. 

No. 1341. Edwaid a n. 1061. Chaitei m A, S. 

No. 1342. Edward. Chaitei m A S. 

No. 1343. EdTvaid. Chartei m A. S. 

No, 1346. Edward. Chaiter m A. S 

No. 1347. Bishop Etheluold. Chaitei in Latin, tianslahon in A S. 
No. 1349, Wiolfkytel. Chartei in A, S. 


The rule that documents beaiing the name of Edward cannot 
he of earlier and may he of latei date than his reign still holds 
good. It does more It must he held to imply a later rather 
than a cotemporary origin Nor is it difficult to see why this 
should be the case. Over and aliove the genei'al likelihood of 
any particular MS being a modified copy of the original docu- 
ment rather than the oiiginal document itself, there is in the 
case of The Confessor tlie additional chance of forgeiy. In any 
document made up for the purpose of esbal dishing or defending 
a claim to lands under the earlier Norman kings the date and 
foim assigned to the false documents would have been those of 
Eadweard's reign.'^ 

§ 263. "With these prehminaries we may notice some of the 
more instructive documents — ^instructive, so far as the present 
question (which is that of the dates of the several specimens of 
the Anglo-Saxon language) is concerned. Herein, it is most im- 
portant to know how far the antiquity of a given sample is 
real or fictitious. 

The fiist two are given because the eailier passes for the 
eailiest we have. The two, however, are essentially the same — 
this identity being a suspicious element 

Let us, however, assume their antiquity Doing this, we shall 
find that the Anglo-Saxon portion of them is neither more nor 
less than the ordinary Anglo-Saxon of jElfric and Alfred What, 
then, is the case ? Has the language stood three centuries with- 
out alteration, or is the language of Alfred and jElfiic founded on 
that of Ethelbert t If so, the language of Alfred and iElfiic is 


* The dates rathei than the dialects These last foim the sub3ect of another enquiry. 
The two questions, howevei, are closely abied, and gieatly mix,ed“Up -with one.another. 
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not the ordinary Anglo-Saxon of their times. Individually, I 
believe that both the documents are far later than the reign of 
the King whose name they bear. Those, however, who admit 
their antiquity in /orm as well as matter have to explain how it 
IS that their language is so new, or (taking the other alternative) 
how it is that that of ASlfiic is so old : or else they must hold 
that from the seventh to the tenth century the language was 
stationary. This is not impossible ; though improbable. 

The charters, however, in question, if genuine in form and 
matter, aie, as has been stated, the oldest samples of Anglo- 
Saxon in existence • and, on the small chance of their being this, 
they command notice. 

§ 264 . 

AETHILBEPJIT OP KENT, Apul 28th, .v d 004 (A'h 1 ) 

Eegnante in perpetuum Domino iiostio losu Clmsto Saluatoic' Menso 
Apnli, sub die iiii M Maias, Iiidictione vii, Ego Aetliilbeihtiis Kcx fibo meo 
Eadbaldo admonitionem Catliolicae Fidei optabilem Nobis est aptmii scinpci 
inquirere quabtei pei loca sanctoiiun, ])io anmiac lemedio iiel stabilitato 
Salutis nostiae, abqiud do portione, tenao iiostrae in snbsidns soiuoium Eoi, 
deiiotissmia noluntate, debeamns odeiie Idcoqiie fibi Sancte Andiea, tuaeqiio 
Ecciesiae quae est conshtuta in ciuitate Hiuiibieui, iibi piacesse mdetiu lustus 
Episcopus, tiado aliquantiiliun telluiismei Hic est teiminiis mei doni ham 
SnSgeate west, andlanges wealles, noii^Lman to stiai'te, and s-^a oast fiam 
stiiB'te 0 ^ Doddingbyinan, ongean Biadgeat Siquis ueio augeio iiolueiit liano 
ipsam donacionem, aiigeat illi Dominiis dies boiios Et si piaesumpseiit 
minueie ant contiadiceio, m conspeotuDoi sit damnatus et Sanctoinm eiiis, bic 
et m aeteina saeciila, nisi emcndaiieiit ante eius tiansitum quod mique gessii 
contia Clnistianitatem nostiam Hoc, cum consilio Lauiencii episcoin et 
om n ium pimcipum meoiiim, signo Sanctao Ciucis confiimaiu, eosque lussi ut 
mecum idem facerent. Amen 

AETHILBERHT OE ^TOSSEX AND lOSNT, ad 781, (lYo 114. 

Ohelizetl *} 

In Nomine Dommi nostn Ibesu Cbiisti cmpiatent exmeta peiietiaba cordis et 
corporis Ego Etbelberlit Bex [Occidentalimn Saxonum necnon] Cantuaiioiimi 
concedo Hiofenszs Aeclesiae antistiti donum abquantulum teire iims mei mtia 
mema supradicte ciuitatis in paile aqmlonali id est fram Doddme lijinan o^ 
iSa Bradan gatan east be weaEe and swa eft su"6 ^aet East goat and s wa xyest be 
strete Doddme lijunan and ^Sico bagan be eastan porte butan wealle and ^ar ' 
to feower aeceias msede be westan ee , boc m auementum monasteiii tibi 
concessi Sancti Andree Ut mea donatio mmobilis permaneat semper Et si 
qins banc meam donationem augeie uolueiit augcat Dominus ei mtam Si 
qins uero tunc minuere presum&eiit sit sepaiatus a conspectu Domini in die 
ludicn nisi pnus emendauent ante ems transitiim quod neqiutei gessit 

Actum Doinimce Incamationis dcclxi. 


* TU word ohelaed meam tliat the cLaiacfcei is maiked mth 
Eemble, as a sign that lie coasideis it spiuioiis 
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Ego Etlielberlitus Rex lianc meam donationem signo sancte criicis con- 
fiiinaiu 

Ego Geanbeilit Aiclneinscopus conoboiaui. Ego Deom E^nseopus con- 
sigiiaiu 

Signmn manns Uualliaicl Signnia manus Ulaan Signtna maims Uclan 

Sigmiin maims Eallieie Signum mamis I)udec Signnm manus Wullaf 

§ 265. Tlie following is given because Offa was a King of 
Mercia, Of tlie Anglo-Saxon^, tlie first clause is no part of tbe 
oiigmal deed. The second may or may not be If, however, it 
be this, it is little more than West-Saxon spoken in Mercia. 
For this, however, see § 313. 

OFFA, AD 789 fAo 154 WorcestenTiire ) 

Yolutis ctunciilo temponim annis, dcc°lxx°vi° Anno Dommicae ac Salntifeiae 
Incainationis, Offa, rex Meicioium, m xxxii anno legiusm concessit gnandam 
riiiis paiticiilam, mansam scilicet imam, m mlla quam imicolae Biademiesse 
appellant, monacins sanctae Maiiae Guigoinensis Aecclesiae, cum testiimi 
affiimatione et excommnmcationnm aduocatione Eo iiideheet tenore luiis et 
amplitudims quo ipsemet liahxiit m tempoie suae dommatioms 

Egomet ueio Offa, Biuniae dispensatioms giatia Rex Meicioium, hoc meum 
doiiimi affix mando piopms manibus sanctae Ciucis signaculum supxiono Ego 
quoque Aldiedus Subiegulus Uuigoinae ciuitatis liaec eadeni confinno Ego 
etiam Eadbeilit Exnscoxius haec eadem consigno Ego similitei Reriithim iiaec 
eadem contestor ***** -if •af- 

(1 ) Da waeron agane fif hundred wmtia and nigan and himdeahtatig 
wmtra fiam Ciistes gebytide Offa Kjiung on bam an and j:iittigan geare his 
lijmedomes geube ane hide lancles aet Biadewassan mto b^m Mjoistie on 
Wigieeestre bam biothian to bi yce a on ece swa full and swa foi^ swa he seolf 
haefde. 

(2 ) Ic Offa barli Ciistes gjffe Myicena Eining Sas mine geoue mid rode tacne 
gefaestmge Ic Aldied Wigiacesties Undeicimng bas vice geoue gefaestnige. 
Ic Eadbeiht Bisceop bas ylce brag gefaestmge Ic Beihtun ^is ylce gefaest- 
nige 

§ 266. 

In the following, the forms in Italics — 2 , e. the 0 and u in 
sello and forgeofit — are really archaic Whether, however, this 
be due to dialect or to date is uncertain. 

AETHELBERHT, a d 803 (Ah 288 ) 

In ISromine Timo Dimno Regi legnanti in jieipetuum Domino Deo Sabaoth 
cui patent cuncta penetiaha coiclis et corporis teriestiia sunul et celestia nec 
non super ethcra legnans in sedibus altis ima et alta omma sua dicione gu- 
bernans cuius amoie et eternis prennis ego E^elbeaiht lex Occidentalium Saxo- 
num nec non et Cantiiaiiorum clabo et concede meo fideli mmistio et piincipi 
meo E^ehedo aliquam ]iartem teire luiis mei hoc est viit aratra in ilia loco 
huhi nominatui Meisaham in sempiteinum lieicditatem sibi abenduni etpossi- 
dendum feliciterque m dies ems peifiuendum post dies cius cuicumqiie . hei 
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keiedi iDlacneiit deieluiquendiim libeiam per omnia liabeat potestatem enm 
campis Slims piatis pasems aqius ucnalioiiibiis pascius poiooium simiilqiie , 
maiiscis et cum omnibus ntditatibiis iitc ac icctc ad eaiulcm tciiam pcitineii- 
tibiis hoc feei pio eius limmli hoboediciitia smuilqxio pio ciiis placaiuli atqne 
coiipetenti peciinia qiiam ab co acccpi hoc cst cciuo tos maiiciisas ami puiis- 
simi hanc antem ten am supi anominaiani oi Mei sab am ego Ebelboai ht Idcx ab 
omm seimtntc legah opens iiitiis ct Ions magiiis ac inodicis notis ct ignotis 
peioniuter hiieiaiio msi his taiitiim Inbiis caiisis hoc esi expcdiiioiie ei aicis 
miiiutione poiitisqiie constiiictioiie ct illud foias leddat qnot siui lutns laciendi 
appetat hec aiitem tena pieiiommata Ins notissimis teimiiulnis ciiciimcm- 
gitur a meiitie et ab Occidente Stm usque Blacaiin^c ab Aquiloiic ctab Oiiento 
EadwealdesBocland to blade biunaii estqne mia semis aiatia ab Orieiite Stme 
qiie lacet at confimum usque Gaiulfi Regis miiiistii to Meisaham ct Meda be 
eastanee sue ^ei mid nahte to ^em lande limpa^ uiiamquo sahs coqumaiiam 
hoc est I sealteinsteall et tSei cota to in ilia loco iibi nominatiii Heieuic ct 
inr cams tiansductionem in silba Regis sex ebdomadcs a Die Pentccosteii 
buhl alten homines silham cedimt hoc est inicgis commimioiie hec sunt pascua 
poicoimn que uostia lingua Saxhomca Denbeia iiomuiamus hoc est Hiisiieah 
ERe^uigdenn Heihedmgdenn Wafingdenn AVidefingdenn Blcccingdenn nec non 
XX stateia casei ot meisce ad Meisaham leddatui et xl agnos et xi uolleia oui- 
nmet duonun dieium rcfectio vel xxx aigeiiteis hoc est semicum hbia rcdima- 
tur hsi qms uero heiedum successoiunique meoium legmii pimcipmn ducum 
optunatum siiie exactoimn hanc meam donationem seiuaie iiolueiit seruetiii ei 
desupei bencdiclio sempiteina hsi aiitem absit quid nonoptamusalicuiuspeiso- 
ms homo diabohca tementate mstigatus suiiexeiit qiu hanc meam donationem 
Tel hueitatem mfimgeie Tel mmueie aut in ahut conbeiteio quain a nobis 
constitutum est temj)tauent sciat se ante tnbunal siimmi ct etonn ludicis latio- 
nem esse leddituiam msi ante digna hsatisque placabih factione deo et hommi- 
bus emendaie studuent liacta est autem hec oadem donatio vel liueitas in ilia 
loco que uocitatur Bnencteld anno Dommice Iiicainationcm dccclxiit indic- 
tione XI testibiis consentientibus et signo Sancte Ciucis Clmsti confiimantibus 
quorum liic nomina mfia ac in scedula patefacta hquescunt 

Ic Eadwald sello and foigeoht jjis lond et wifcles beige Agiistines higum into 
hioia beode mime saule to aie and to leedome and low fei godcs lufe bidde pot 
ge hit muire sai\le nyt gedeo and me hit foi gode leame eow to clmessum 
Amen 

§ 267, The next is suspiciously like the two grants of 
Aethelbeit's, 

AETHELRED, ad 868. (ISTo 295,) 

Regnante in perpetnnm Domino Deo nostio Omnipotent! Sabaoth, cm patent 
cuncta penetiaha cordis et eorpoiis, terrestiia simul et coelestia, necnon super 
aetlieiea legnans in sedibus altissuna et alta omnia sua dicione gubeinans » 
Gmus amoie et aeteims piaemns ego AetSeiedRexOccidentahum Saxonuninec 
non et Cantuaiioiiun, dabo et concede amico meo Cu^uulfo Hiofensis Accclc' 
siae Ejiiscopo, ahqiiam paitem tenae luris mei, hoc est in duo loco, aha in cim- 
tate Dorobiema, aha in aqmlone ciiutate maiisco et piata loiin-c et lato alta et 
aqiieflua usque ad fiummi modieo et magno Meadouiiege ilimima uocatus, ct 
ueribraeho et fretos cnculo et cingulo Incipmnt peUati piiigfliat, ct scipiat 
pausunt in flumine Hei smt^a gemceia op Miodowegan fiam Doddiiigliyinan 
west andlanges stiaete ut op weall and swa be noi^an wege ut Liabingcs 
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cota and swa be Liabinges cotnm jj^et se east sciat and sra east Linnan 
Ti’i ealle o\>]}A miciaii gataii ang.Ten Doddmglimiaii and swa ^anne sn^an genabt 
fiam <5a gatan aiicllanges iieges be ea^tan pi lande su^ Doddinglijn'iiaii . 
I^aiine be noi-^aii wealle meis and mepa niedi^cegan sindan pa gemma 
Fiain iinada.’^^ egan binnan t^am fiiatnm tiala sint genemcle and scip- 

fliot ge^ceada^ pojt land westan and eastan co^t ealltsesten pus hit is 
befangen inicl Inodome amen so^ Ego Ae<Seied Ilex liaec omnia dabo et 
concede Cu^niilfo ineo dilecto fiatie et Episcopo in sempitcinam lieicditatem, 
sibi liabendnin et possidendiun febciteigue in dies eins peiimendnm, et jiost 
dies eiiis cnicunrine ei beiede placneiit ad deielmqnendnni, libeiam ab omiii 
seiintute et regali siibiectione Iibennna, qiiam dm Cbiistiana fidos in teiia 
seibatni, aeteinalitei peimaneat Hoc ipsumque omnibus satcessoiibus 
nosliis m nonime omnipotentis dei obseibare Et si qnib hoc 

feeibaie noliieiit, seinet enm Oinnipotens Dens Si qnis neio per tiianicaiii 
potestatem fiingeie ant minneie nolueiit, seiat se iiiaiedictum esse a Cliiisto, 
Ill'll emendaiO boliieiit deo et hoininibiis Manente h?c Iv.atula in siia niclii- 
lommiis hi nutate io]»oiata His teslihns consentieniilais quunnn hic illic 
nomiiia infiasciipta sunt, et signo sanctae cmcis cuiiubuiata 

Ego Ae^eied Ilex contiijinatioiiem cum nexiilo Sanctac Cincis Chiisti coiio- 
boiabi et siib^ciij^si Ego Alhfei^ Episcoxms consensi ct sabsci^si Ego 
HeahiaimdEp scop as consensi et siibsciipsi Ego Tvhilthcie Dux consensi et 
subsciixisi Ego Eadied Dux consensi et subscii]isi Ego AelislaiiDux con- 
sensi et hubsciipsi Ego Umgstan Dux consensi et subsciix>si Ego Aelfstan 
Dux consensi etsubsciipsi Ego Diihtimald Dux consensi et siibsciipsi Ego 
Ecgbeaiht nnnistei consensi et siibsciipsi Ego Beoihtno^ nnnistei consensi 
et siibsciipsi Ego Ordnlf niimstei consensi et subsciipsi Ego Aesca minister 
consensi et subsciixisi 

Actum est autem Anno ab Incainatione Domini nostii Ihesn Cluisti 

nCCCLXVITI 

§ 268 , Tlie following are given as specimens of tlie extent to 
Vrdiich the language and tlie date may dijSer In that of Atliel- 
stan the language is mere Old English. 

AELFEED, a d 871A (Xo SOI ) 

111 Nomine Doimm Ic Elfied Dux and Etlielied Aichebj.scox) & po Mgen at 
Ciistes cheiiche liabbez wise aied embe pet land at Cheilham |7ot is |3onne |?ct 
Eliied eitei lus dage hauez beqnejjc pet land at Cheitham m to l>aiL Ingen to 
ogne ejte an gef J^at sy l^ct higen pas londes enye men unnen nhllen biiten em 
seluen panne sellen hi hit Elhedes bieinen oper Ins nieyn smthen siio In -willet 
an po yiecle pet he wilit hygen aiede suo on fye siio on ferine suo hwadei he 
ahidden mage and se archehiscop sellit Elhede pet land a Ciouidiine his dages 
to biukene and panne Elfiedes noisith bitidep and lus bieincs pos londes be 
pisne panne begete hi hem land gef In mage at swiche loueide suo per panne 
sy and at pan hygen And gef eni man agt opathe embe pet lande at Cheithe- 
liam panne hanep Elfied ylnalde heiew^aine hwei on eyhwet bi woide auriten 
IS hu am him self hit ypauith to anwolde And pat yres on burg Tied binoie 
pan yyten pe line names Iner bmepen awiitene synden Epehed aichebiscojo 

^ IMr Kemble refers tins to the end of the 12th century, looking upon it as a transla- 
tion fiom some earlier A S oiiginal 
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E|?elwalcl Dux Elfied Dux Bxoinlielm Abot Eaidwolf Abot OcolimincI Sywolf 
Eclmimd & lialle hysen 

AETHELRED OP WESSEX, ab B07-S71 {N'o 302 Ohehzed) 
Degnanto impeipctuuiii Domino Nostio IIicku Cbix^to ' Rixicndc me cliilic 
Halende Oust ich Atheldicd mid Grodes giuc Wcbtbnxiio King imd Iciie and 
ejjeafungbe mine ^arc soleste wiotene Icli foignio and belle loi mo seMiio 
minie saiile to alcsnesse miniio ^am leixestc and itiowo&to aldciman ILHbtanc 
alcliene idal landes in f^are istowe pG is iiiemncd be Clnselbuino lif liidc . hnn 
to babenne and to brulicndc on elclie lialue |?at is l^auiio >at it bic isien tie 
of al ikeiieliicie and alder doineleie |jmgho an iwitiadennc an of oleliene 
pmglie butaii fioide and angiekles And liet it adieliclic fie jjnionine iiabbe 
snelcman siio alse icli it liabbe gief donne linclman bo segen l^at lie J^is giiie 
and sale leclie mamfelde wille laclie him almiSti god alio goode licie for 
wolde and his igaste furch agiuc J^a ache reste in ^ain towaide hue If l^at 
ihmxie Jjat oni man j^nreh denies loie and foi Jjeses iniddelcides idle J^inglie on 
onni idale ihtel oper michel Jjis ibreke ojsei iwanie xnte he hine ham ahe 
leaffulle inne ^ese iworlde asceaden and he des sel m domes deghe bo foren 
Cnste nch agieldende bnte he it are her on woiide mid iichtc ibete 
Dises landes freols was iwnten m f^are stowe l^at is inemiied at Wnclegate 
beforen Jjese wetene |je here namen her benej^en ameikede standen A{jeldied 
iex» EalferS episcopns Heahmnnd episcopus, etc 

WERFRITH {No 327 WoicesteysJuie) 

In UssesDryhtnes Noman Haelendes Cnstes ic Uneifii^ biscop micl allcs Sees 
heoiedes leafe on Weogomaceastie ge gnnges ge aides sellc cyneswi^So nuino 
megan ^reora hida lond on allimimdmg time ^les fit liida iSc lugen mo gcbocc- 
dan aer an ^leora monna d£eg Nii gomile ic Int eft Inro mid luna leafe ^jnt 
^reoia hida lond on ^leora monna daeg and heo liaibbc ^Sa T\Tidii-iaeddennc m 
wncla iSe ^Sa ceoilas biiicais and cc ic line lete to ^aet ceoila giaf to smi- 
dian and elles tSaet twega luda lond and ^a ceoilas and se ailiiniindmg snaad 
heie mto preosda byng hwile hit nnagaen seo ond cyneswi'^ hit to naengum 
oSrum men ne lete ^a hwile hit nnagaen sc hiitun to hue’beaina siimmn swa 
hweolcnm swa heo ^oruie wille gif heo hfigen gif heo ^onne ne hfigen lete 
hit to sweolcnm liire mega swelce Int hire to geearmgan wnlle ond ic Unorfiits 
Biscop biddn and haisign'^ ^set ^is ^leora luda lond and ee twega ■^onne Int 
agsen seo ^set hit sc agefen into chfe to ^{nm bisooprice bntan eghweolciiin 
wi^ercwide ond ec lo IJnerfri^ Biscop and ah ingen halsiga^ nsse seftcifylgend 
heora nsanig gefe gewonige aor hit swa agsen se sxva hit on iSissnm ge- 
wnte stondeS and ah higen eodan to minnm hnre on weogoina ceastie and me 
saldan heora hondsetene ^isse geigednesse ^aia noman her heneo^an awiiten 
stondatS and heo hit haebben eghwEes to freon bntnn agefen elce geie i5iea 
mittan hwjetes to cnicsceatte to clife 

AETHELSTAN. (Ab 359 North Eidiiig of Yoilslme Ohejiml) 
pat witen ahe pat ener been, 
pat pis charter heren and seen, 
pat I pe king Adelstan 
Has yaten and ginen to semt lohn 
Of Beneilike, pat sai I yow, 


See Ko. 288 m p 292. 
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Tol and tlicam, ]pnt wit yc now, 

Sok and sake oiiei al |;at land 
|:at es gmen into Ins hand. 

On eiiei like lunges dai, 

Be it aU fiee ]?an and ay , 

Be it alnionsend, be all fiee 
Wit like man and eeke wit meo. 

I at wni 1 be linn J^at me scop 
Bot til an cicebiscoji, 

And til ]>e senen min^tie piestes 
l^at semes C4od samt lobii le-^tis 

I at giue 1 Ood and semt lobn 
Hei befoi yon ener ilkan 

All my lieist com mrdJecl 
To iipliald iu=! iiimslie wccdl 
|:a foui|3iene be iieucn lunge 
Of lUva ploiigli of estii-aiig 

II it <i betid, 0 } swa g las, 

I'at am man liei a gam taas 
Be be baion, be bo exle, 

Claik, piest, paisun, oi dioiel, 

Xa be be ne |;at ilk Gome 

I wAl foisaye J^at be come 
([at wit ye n eel oi and ui ) 

Till saint lolm mynstie dor, 

And pdi 1 null (swo Oust mo rod } 
[at be bet bis misded, 

Oi be be ciused son on on 
Wit al [jat semis samt lobn 
Yif bit swa betid and swa es, 

[“•at jbe man in mansmg es 
I sai yow onei fourti dagbes, 

(Srulk ban be sain lobn lagbes) 
bat pe cbapitel of Beneil^e 
Till be sen if of Enernike 
Send ban"^ wnt son onan, 
bat bis mansedman be tan 
be senref ban say i ye, 

Witoiiten any wuit one me 
Sal nimen bim (swo Cnst me red) 
And into my piison lede. 

And bald bun (bat is my wultj 
Til be bet Ins misgilt 
If men leises newe lagbes 
In any obei lunges dagbes. 

Be bay bomed, be bay yemed 
Wit yliam of tbe mynstre demed, 
be mercy of ye misdeed, 

Gif 1 saint lobn, swo Cnst me red, 


See §200 1 
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Yif man lie cald of limes or lif 
Oi men clialcngcs land in stiif 
Wit my bodlaik, iTit wiit of iiglitr 
Y wil samt lolin bane ye might 
bat man bar foi noght fight ui lecld, 

Nowbei i\it staf no i\it shceld 
Bot tweluc men wil i bat it telle 
Swa sal it he swo heer ihollc 
And he bat Imn swo wcine may 
Duel comen be he eucr and ay 
Als he m felcl war oiici comen, 
be cianantisc of Inm he nomcn 
bat yati God and saint lohn 
Her befoi low and euer ilkon 
If man be lonnden slan idimikend, 

Steined on saint lolin iite, his agheii men, 

Wiboiiten swilvO his aghen haihiis make ye sight, 

Nan oyer coionei liaue be might. 

Swa mikcl hedom gine i ye, 

Swa heit may think or eglie see 
bat hane i bought and foibisecn, 

I wiU bat bei eiici been 
Samcnnig and mjmstie hf 
Last folhke witoiiten stnf, 

God help alle bas ilk men 
bat helpes to be bo'^'en Amen 

AETHELSTAN (Yo 3r»0 Xoitli Huhng of TorlsJiue Ohehzed) 

Wyt all that es and es gan 
bat ik Emg Adelstan 
As gynen als fiehch as I may 
And to be capitell of seint Wilhai, 

Of my hee deiiotion, 
bail' pees at Ili})pon 
On dke side be kyike a mile, 

Foi all ill deedes and ylke agyle. 

And wibin bair kiike yate 
At be stan bat Giibstole hate ; 

Wibm be kirke doie and be gnare 
bair hane pees foi les and maie 
Ilkan of bes stedes sal hane pees 
Of hodmorteh and il deedes 
bat bair don is, tol, tern, 

Widi men and with watei deme , 

And bat be land of semt Wilfrai 
Of alkyn geld he sal be aj" 

At na man at langes me to 
Li bare Herpsac sal hane at do , 

And for ik ynll at ba be sane 
I will at bai alkyn freedom Iiane , 
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And in al |:mges be als ftee 
As liert may tlijnbe oi eygli may se. 

At te powei oi a kinge 
3\Ia&ts make free any J^ynge 
And my seale bane I sett 
Foi I T^nll at na man it undo 

^DELSTAX, Apiil 23id, a d. 939 (Xo 1110 Obelized | 

In Godes names ’ Icli iE^elstan, God gymng, K3Tig welding eal Biytone» 
mid alle mine wyteiie and alle Biscope of ^4n kmedome of Engelonde, gelad 
by Piicmgge of Haly Goste, giantye and confirmye by 6i>se minio 
dial tie for me and foi ^e kingges of Engelonde cast corned mfter me, ene and 
eiieieicli, tille Gode and samta Maiian, and sainte Micliaele samte Samxisone 
and sainte Bianwaladre, xxvi liyde londes set Mulebnme, mid ^an ^£et 
^eieto li$, and fif set Wonlonde, and Jjied atte Eiomemoiioe, atte \le (fan Ye, 
to on Sf e and on on londe, ■^set is to legg< nde ait Oie, and |:if 6 at C^yuc liiid 
^aie mede rset ^ueto liS, and )?ic6 and on half at Liscombc, and 6a set Burda- 
liieston, and on at Litele Pudtde, and line at Cattobstuke, and m at Comptone, 
and t6 at Yldecome, and v at Obmyiitone, and xi at Holewei*be, tajt is alius 
senene and sixty liyden into IMiddlctone, and anne weie on Auene at Ty yiiliam, 
and al ^set y atei bmiie sta^e of YYimou^u and half stijnn on ^a.n Y'aymou^e 
out on see, and tyelf acies to ^aii wcie and ^aii weiliinde, and j^ied pegne 
on Su^-Sexan, and Salteine by weic, and xxx liyden on Sidem^Titoue t6 fos- 
teiland, and t6 at Clielmyntone, and six at Hjdlelde, and x liyde at Eicecombe 
t6 tymbei londe And icli woUe ^set al ^is niyn almesloiide mid al ^an ^set 
^eiet6 li^ and fiieo bed m alle j^uige and fieo custumes, ^set is foi mine saule 
Iielpe and £oi ^e lielpe of here saulen ^set to fore me were and after me comen 
scliulle kynges of Engelonde, ^an mmstei tofore gesed of Middeltone in ligte 
dene almesse -wulle and giantye liit beon al so ft eo in alle pmge mid ^an 
^eitS liS in eclie stede in Engionde in myne cynedome al sy a myn ogen 6ie 
And icli stedeuastliclie hote and bebcode m Gode almigties liege name, fadei and 
son and boly gost, ^set ^is min ydle and gifte and of ^is wnt fastnynge nnge- * 
wemmed bed, and ungewered, and ungewendelicb, Se bwile ^aet Clixistenddm 
dme^ in &s gelonde Engbsekan Ouie Idiird God almigtig and alle bis 
bd^lgen al ylc bo s6 bit bed iSset tSis my dede m d^ere y ise bit butuine d'^er 
gey^anye, d^er bd S£et euere bed, be bey Iiidan fe^ne Cbristes tray tour on belle 
wjdte pynende and on ecbenysse 

And ^set &s sond bed and stedeuast euere boute ende, icb foiesedene 
kyng Jil^elstdiU &s gewritene bdcledf babbe gemerked mid Cnstes holy rode 
tdlcne and min 6gen lionde mid ^isse gewitnesse of alle mine ge^vjdene iSset 
beiafter gewnten bed gefunden, and mid mine biscopes 

iELFGAK’S YYLL, about A n 958 (Xo 1222) 

In Nomme Domini ’ Dis is JElfgares quide, Sat is eist, ^at ic an mine 
Iduerd tueie sweide fetelsade, an[d] tueie bege d,y^ei of fifti mancusas goldes, 
and fjie stedes, an[d] pie cbeldes, an[d] |3ie speien And me kidde Deddred 
biscop andEidiick Alderman ic selde mine loueid $at sweid ^at Eadmund 
kmg me selde on bund tiieEtian mancusas goldes, and four pimd silueres on 
^6,11 fetels tSat le muste bien mine quides wxde And le nefre forwiouth ne 
babbe on Godes witnesse yyt mine Idueid boten ic so mote And ic an ASel- 
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flede mine douilicr ^at load at Ookcfeld and at Dittono and iSai, at LiicnlnVn 
ouGi mine daj, and Sannc ouci uio aldoiuc day ic an t5at lond at Coketeld 
t 6 Bediiclies nnitSo to semt Eadmuiidcs stowe And ic willc iSat J^^SoIiled nnno 
oiiei line dai ^e londes at Ditton into fcKimlLu halcyon rIowo squilk lure red- 
likcs >inge for uro alder s 6 iilc, and oiiei luiie aldei day ic an ^ai lond at 
Lauenli^m mine donthei clulde, gif Jnxt God willc cat lieo am Jianet, butcn 
iE'celllod licr wiUc linn Ina linnnoa, and gif lied non lial)l)C, g<mgo into Stoke 
foi me aldio sonle And ic an tSat lond «it Jkil)l)ing^cine uKJStdlledo mine 
donclitei, and aftci line day min o^ei douchtci lure day, and alter lure 
b 6 ^ci 0 day mine doucliier beinc, gif lu '6 l)('in liabbc , and gif lu '6 beiii non 
lie liabbe, <Sanne g 6 it ini 6 semto 3\rane Rtowc at Jjeilvinge, ibi ure aldoinc 
sonle And ic an ^at lond at Ilbygc mine gengcr doiidiier Inio day, 
and oner line day Bci^iio^s his day, it lie long libbo tanno lico, gif lie 
boin liabbeii tSanno an ic it hem, gif lie non no liabbcn banne an ic 
hit -dS^ellied mine doucliter ouoi lieieday, and after In le day into Ci isles 
kyike at Canteibeii $eii hiidc to Inycc And <5c lon[d] at Colne and 
at Tygan ic an min gingeie doiichtei , and onoi line day, gif 1ig6 bein habbo 
hne bem, and gif he 6 ne habbo bcqiietse ic Bein6l5e hys day, and onci Ins 
day mt 6 Stoke foi iiio aldre sonle And ic an <Sat lond at Piltendone and t5at 
at Merseye into Stoke And ic an ^at JUtSelfled biuke <Sc lond ^ci wh^flo <50 
biie lef he's one latsan he 6 ic on iits helde and on led t5at lico do l5an 
linde s6 wel s 6 lie 6 best may into Stoke foi mine shale and for luo aldio 
And 1 C an ^at lond at Gienestede into Stoke foi mine s 6 ule, and foi AfiiSel- 
waides, and foi WisT^y^Sen, and ic iE^elded <5erc biicc nolo hue lif heS on ^o 
red Sat heo d 6 for Sat sonle s 6 wel so he best may Nu Ins me God uSe and 
min 14ueid And ic an Sat lond at Tidweldingion iElfwold onoi mine day, Se 
he foimige ill^e ilieie Sen Inid at Panles byii lor uio aldie sfuilc And ic an 
Sat lond at Catiiam BeinoSen and mine gingeie douchter heie day, and after 
here day wende lond into Mereseie ^Selfled mine douchter And ic an Sat 
wndelond at Asfeldm t 6 Stoke als 6 Ayllal self it her bonchto And ic [an] emin 
model' Sat londatByssobi ok, gif beoleng hind San ic, Sanne after unlcci bhSer 
day 1 C an it ‘W^melmc, gif heo ^Selfled on liclite hn^S And ic wiUe bidden 
snilk louerd s 6 Sanne beoS for Godes Ihiien and for alle liise b41egen, weiken 
min bern Sat worken. Sat he nefi.e ne mngen forwerken mine qiude Se iic for 
mme sonle queden habhe. And gif hit wo h-wende, liabhe him wiS God gemmne 
and wiS Se h61i stansjSe ic it t 6 becneSen liabbe, Sat he nefre ne bete buten on 
hello wyte so Sis guide h.wende, boten le meselnen wende er min endinge 
And 10 ^Selgh;! an m hide lond Ses Se -2Enlf hauede he himcltuelk acien ateo 
sh he wille, 

§ 269. The second of the pair -which follows is a late transla- 
tion of the first, and it gives us a notable amount of difierence. 
The time, however, by which it was brought about it does not 
give. What is the real date of the second ? What is the 
e-vidence that the first is as old as A.D. 958 ? 


.EbELWEAM), A D 338 (xYo 477) 

Bis is E^lwyi-dces cwide nud gcj,£ehte Otlan ErceMscopiBs and iSfcs 
luuiedais ffit Cnstes wncan . is Soime Ut ESdiiyid hiuco iSx, landa's 
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oil Geocliam Ins cfeg on fieodome be Godes leafe and be tses jErcebiseo|)£ea 
and he heoredso-^ , ^onne yft&i ins da?ge Eadiic, gif be bbbe, Ins drog, 
T\ib t:on gofole liit gecwaaden is, ^set smt v pnnd and selce gseie ane 
daigfeomie iiilixovsnim, ^a3t is ^onne xl siestas eala^ zx bLifa, we^xr 
and flicce, and an busies leenw, ii cesas, Tin lisenfogulas, and t pjenningas 
to bece and ^is siu golasst to Sancte jMicbacIses tide, and bio be Eoiees t;\ itcs 
•wjn^e, and gif InvilG loiwyiht man biowan gesince bio se fengad swa bit 
mecllic sio be €£es geltes me^e Gif Int ^onne gebsenge txt JE^eln^nd Iteng 
bbbe ^omie Eadiic, Sonne fo ^ESelgjfii to, wiS San ilean gofole Se int Iiier bc- 
nian gecwsedsen i^, hue daeg Gif bit Sonne gebeiige Sast JESelwjid lanig 
bbbe Sonne Eadiic oSSe G^Selgrfu and be Sa niiastnessa abidan seel, agefe 
man land in yftef bis dsege m mid Inm selbim foi lime and foi'Sam Se Inm land 
fiam com 

Disses is Oda teicebisscop gewxta and Ejnbtcie mcessepreosl Cainvag 
mee&sepieost Wealdied inmssepieost SigetieS dia<oiiii3 Oswcald diaco- 
nns FieSegoddiaconns Sigeied cbaconiis Hcarcd diaconns Sued xn tost 
Byilitmniid Eadsige Eadelm Bjnbtsige iESelm Byibtsige Bjibt- 
wig Liofiic Sielin ^Ylllfled Csemic Eadwcaid 

Disfes wes gei\nta Eadelm abbod ait sanctc Augustine and Bpbtsigo diaco- 
n'us Eoileb}T.bt maissepieost Bodin miessepieost Bfcibtiam inr'ssc- 
Xireost Beoininiind and Sa iir JElfstanas iESelweald Eadmnnd 

Wenelm Cjmsige Eadiic Liofing Ead^igc Wulfebn SigcbeS Lio- 
fiic Liofstan Eadstan Eklmimd slan Oyninges Jjfegeii Bnbt- 

ric Wilitgar Wulfstan and Sa ni gofeiscipas mnan buibwaia and utan 
bmbwara and imcle moittan 

[Decs is] seo geiednces Se Eadiic btefS tviS Sane lined to Cnstes ciiican, 
Scet IS Sonne Saet E4(bic gesealde Sam Imede to geiisenmn v piind, Saim 
?eld£estnm and Sieo ealliim bnede, an Stet geiad Seet be bebbe land mid fulbe 
nunan celde and gegeSe mid eallan San netuyiSan ]?mgnm, lessan and maran 
de to Ssem lande belimppaj? imbespiecsm tnS segbwylcne bfes man 


MbEL^VIjIABD OYo 4 ^ 8 .) 

Dis is Aj^elrades quyde mid Odes ib.cbebiscopes and pe libedes at Ciistes- 
cbeiecbe jnede pet is Jeanne |?et Aj^eliYnd biulce J^as londes on Ycbam lus day on 
uredome be godes ylaue and by J?es aicbebiscopes and by^es bndes j^anne 
befter bis daye Eadiicb gef be bbbe lut biulve bis day wilit j^eii gaiiele Int 
ycuejjen is J^et sind v pnnd and eebe gere enne dey feme into j^an bigeii 
pet Ins panne xl sesties elep lx loiies wepes and flitbtbe, and ane Tvcpeie- 
sbap , II cheses iiii lienfugeles and v paneges to bepe and pis by ylest to 
sejmtes Micbelestide and by be ecbes wites tvorpe and gef bwilche wowoipe 
man pa bygen bit ofsake be se pinged siio bit mepbc sy by pes geltes mepe 

gef Int panne ybeiege pet Epelwiid leng bbbe panne Eadncb paime fo Epel- 
gife to wibt pan ylcke gauele pe biei buuem yquepen is ime dey gef Int panne 
ybynge pet Epelwyid leng bbbe pamie Edncb oper Epelgine and be po •annot* 
nesse ybyde panne ageue be land and boe efter his dage m nndliiiii seliien nor 
lune and for po pe Inm land mam com . pises is Ode Aicbebiscox> ywytnesso 
and Biigtbeie messexmest and po pn ytioislnpes binne bmg an biite pet is al se 
bird a Cnstescbencbe and Seynt Austjmes and at Seynt Gregories and manie 
opie ybodede and bamiede of bnme burg and biite 
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After Alfred we have scai'cely even an approximate date 
until we reach the reign of Ethelred — tinder which come the 
important writings of iElfiic In these we have the typical 
Anglo-Saxon, which is connected with what precedes rathei 
than with what follows Whether, however, the literary lan- 
guage of this time be founded upon that of Alfi’ed and (so 
being founded) is older than the vernacular, or whether the 
language of Alfred be adapted by transcribers to that of /Elfric, 
or, finally, whether the language was not actually stationary, so 
that the existing copies of both Mfric or Alfred -represent the 
spoken tongue, is more than I can sa}^ 

The following charters are under Harold Harefoot's reign, the 
rest fiom that of Edwaid the Confessor. They have, one and all, 
a modern chaiacter The vaiieties in the orthogTaphy, for even the 
older ones, are considerable Of these we may safely say that — 
Forms like gewrite are older than forms like gewritas^ 

Forms like heora are older than forms like heore; 

F orms like scyre ai'e older than forms like shire, or sire , 
Forms like ]}egena8 are older than forms like ]>einGs. 

The form cyninge and cyning is older than cynge or cyng : 
the form cyng being older than hjng. In like manner cyilie 
{:=. notify) is older than kythe 

That statements like these may be generalized, and that it 
may be laid down that the use of c is older than of h, and the 
use of e final older than that of cc, is nothing more than what 
we expect a priori. Still, great caution is required in the in- 
duction. In one of the documents (No 896) as far, at least, as 
the printed text is concerned, we have the three forms cyninge, 
cyng, and hjnges 

Another of ^ these small tests is to be found in the form yoio, 
=voUs or VOS It is eow, eou, gou, ihu, &c. How for these’ 
and the like of them, are matters of date or matters of dialect 
is another question. 


§ 270 . 

HAROLD HxfR.t]STOT. 1038 (No 7DK ) 

Ha- I-y), on ),ison gewnte l,£et Harold Kmg let te ridan Sandwic of Cristes 
pcean Imn sylfan to lianda and haefde hit him ivel neh twclf mona« and 
twgen h^imgc tman swa Jieah fulhee eall ongean Codes nnllan and a-en 
eaha },aia Hdgena [le rostaS innon Cristes oyreean sn-a swa liit liini sy««.m 
soihhce ^sersstter a^ode and amanc Jasan siSe weait ooHstan Abhiid tot Saiicle 
A and hegeat nud his smeh wienean and mid his goldc and soolfto eall 
dymnnga »t steorran (le )ia Emges raidesnianS >.Bt him so 
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j;nclcla pcnig of l^oeie toliie on Sand^vic j^a geisodde Eaclsigc Avcelnsccop j^a lie l^is 
Mibio and call so lined eot Ciistcs cjicean betweonaii liooni man seiide 
celfgai muimc of Ciistes cyif'can to liaiolde laugce and ass seKing j^abinnan 
Oxanafoi de sn ) |?e goscocled sn a |?ait lie laeg oi wcnae his lifes pa ivsos Ijfmgc 
bisceop of Dclenaiisciie mid pain luiicge and pancied mumic mid him pa com 
Ciistcs ( yi cean sand to I am Bisceop and he foi-^ pa to pam Ehiicge and JElfgai 
mnimc mid Imii and Os\^ ei d mt lieigeides ham and pancicd and saedon pam 
Kmge past he hrnfdc swy^e £igylt wi^ Gust fjet he aefie sceolde nimaii semg 
ping ol Gustos cyicean pe his foiagengccon dydon pider inn ssedon pam 
hinge pa emhe Sandnic pait hit wajs him to handa geiideii , pa Iseg se King 
and asweaitode call niid paie sage . and swoi syppan mider God ^linihtine 
and iinclei ealle Halgan paito pint hit iisefie naos na his ras'd na Ins daed past 
man sceolde asfie Sandwic don ut of Giistes cyicean pa wms so^lice gesyne 
past hit M ass o^i a manna gepealit naes na Hai oldes Kinges and so<5lice JEli&tanes 
Abboclcs lasd iiass mid pain mannan pe hit of Giistes cyncean ntgeiasddon 
pa sonde Plaiold King iEPgai innniic agen to pam Aicebisceoii Eadsige and to 
eallon Ciistcs cyicean mnneean and giette hig calle Godes gietmcge and his 
and liet pict hig sceolclan liabban Sandiinc mto Cii^tes cyicean swa full and 
swa foi^ swa lug Int cehe hasfdon on mnies Kmges dsege ge on gafolo ge on 
stioame gc on stiande ge on witiin go on eallon pam pingan pe hit oefie 
asnig king tyi most hoelde mt foian him pa^lfstan Abbnd pis otaxode pa com 
ho to Eadfeigo xVicobisceop) and basd lime fultumes to pam hiiode embe pone 
piiddan poing and hi bogen pa to eallon gebiopian and basdoii pone lined past 
mils tan abb lid mosto boon pass piiddan penigos win^e ot pane lolnc andgyiaii 
pain linede x pmid ae hy loiwyindon bcom ealle togasdeie endomes plot 
he hit na sceolde molicgcbidan and w ass peah Eadsige Aiccbisceop switSoi Ins 
fnltuni pone pass liiiodcs and pa he no inilite na loi’^ lici mid pa gyindo ho 
pad he mosto niacian foinan gen inildrype seker aenne hwerf wi<S pone wodan 
to ■noiianno ac call sc hired him loiwyinde pms loib ut imd ealle and se 
aicebisccop eadsige let hit call to heoi a ageno lasde pa gewearS se abbiid celfstan 
rnt mid niicelan fiiltiune and let delfon ast Hyppcles fleote an inycel gedelf . 
and wolde J-ast scip r} ne sceolde pasiinne licgean call swa hig dydon on sandwic 
ac him na spoow nan pmgc psoion foi pam ho swmg^ call on idel pe swinc^ 
ongean ciistes willan and se abbnd let hit eall pus and se lined fengc to 
hcoia agenan on godes gewitnisse and Sancta Maiian and eaha paia Hal- 
gena pc icsta<S innan Ciistes cyreean andastSancte Augustine pis is eall so^ 
gelyie se pe wylle na gebad iElfstan Abbnd ncefic on nanan opie TMsan pone 
piiddan pemg of Sandwic Godos bletsimg si nnd ns eallon a on eenysse. 
Amen 

JEGELEfC, 1044. (iVo 773) 

Her swniielatS on pismn gewiite embe pa foieivyrd po iEgelnc woilite wi^ 
Eadsige Aiccbisceop set pam lande net Celt pe Ceolno^ Aiccbisceop gebohte set 
hselepan pain pegene mid Ins agenan sccatte and Apeluf Cing hit gebococle 
Ceolnopc Arcobisceojio on ece yrfc . pis synd psenne pa foiewyid piet iEgelnc 
Inebbo pint land set coil his da^g and aeftei his dingo ga paeime pset land pain 
Ai cebiscoope Eadsige on hand swa gegodod siva hcom bam geiisan mage and 
S)t>^an heoia begra da'g agan si J5gcliiccs and pms Aiccbisccopes Eatlsiges 
pienne ga pis foiespiecene laud inlo Gustos Cyiicean mid mote and mid mannan 
('al Hwxi hit standc lor A'^^gohices sawdc andfoi Eadsiges Aicebisccopcs pam 
godes peon an to lorttie ami to scindo po piorinne godes lof dieogan sccolan 
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do?ges and iiilitcs and. segeliic gif^ j^a laiidboc po }?terto gebyie«5 on Ins lilo 
tiiSe and ):^ainliiiede Inni to eceie aelixie&baii and biiice logeliic and c&beain 
Jus snnu l^ara o^ia landaliooiatnegia dicgtopain ilcan foiowyidan |?6 aDgcliioiS 
aicebiseeoi 3 and fegeliic sei gewoihtan pmt is Stilting and Molentiin and 
se ba<Ta buinan poit po ^geliio linnsylfan gctimbiod htioide and miter licoia 
twegia dmge fo &e xlicebisceop Eadsige j^seito gyf lie long libbe >miinc In 
loc ru\^abis cvHoi genega l^mnnebco butan smn lieoia freonda |;a land fnij^oi on 
jre'es M cebih ceopes gemede ofgan mage to iilitan gaiole Oc5^e to o|7i an 1< )i civyi - 
dan swa liit man j^aenne iindan mage wi-^ J^oiie Aicebisccop )3e jjanne libbc and 
[ises IS to gei;^ itnesse Eadii eaid Cyneg and iElfg^ in sco Hlmfdige and JEli- 
iTine Bis.ceop and Stigand Bisceop and Godiiine Bisceop and Godiic Dcca- 
iins and calse lined set Ciistes eviicean and ‘Wulfiic Abbiid and cal se 
lined mt Sancte Augustine and JElfnnne Abbnd and Siwcaid Abbiid and 
"WnlfaQ^ Abbnd and Godwme Eoil and LeoAic Eoil and Atsni Boda and 
iElfstan stealLnie and Eadmaei mt Biulibain and Godiic mt Bninan and 
iElfwine se leada and mcenig man j^mito cacan ge geliadiide ge Iccwedo bin- 
nan bnigan and butan and gif senig man on nfeian dagan gcliadiid o^<Sg 
I mwode l^isne cwyde ^iiHe awendan awende lime god ajlniilitig bimdlice of |?isan 
lanan b£e into belle wite and jsaei a Miinige imd eallan )^anideoilan be seo lat- 
hee mmiing betmbt is bnton be be deoppor bit gebete mr lus ende wi^S Oust 
sylbie and i;vi^ b^ne lined Nu synd bissa gewnta jjieo an is miian Giistcs 
cyiicean . and obei eet sancte augnstuie and pvdt b^dde bmfis iEgcbic mid 
InmsyKan 

The same> in a later form : — 

Hyei swotelez on eisen yuiitc embo tSo foiCYseide iE^cliicb moyte wy^S 
Eadsi^o aicbebiscoji at tan londe at Cbertb te Cbelnot aicbcbiscop bogie at 
Heltiteii tan begne mid bis ogene sbeatte and iEteliif byng bit ybokedo Ccol- 
not aicbebiscoppe on eebe yiue Dis smd taniie te foiei^eido tot Aiteliidi 
babbe tat loud ad Cbeit bis dey, and eftez Ins dage go tet land tdn aiebcbis- 
sope Eadsite an band siio ygoded suo bem bam yiisen mage , an sitton biro 
beyie dei agon si JEtcbicbes and tas aicbebiscob)es Eddsites, tanne go tis 
iioiespcbene land uito Cliiistes cbeiicbe mid mete and mid maimen alswo bit 
stoiidet foi -Etebites saule and foi Eadsites aicbebiscoppes tan godc beiiwcn 
to iiostie and to sciude te teimne Godes lof bieiigon sbixlle dagos and nigics ^ 
and Aitcdiicb giit te landboc te teito ybeit on bis lyiic Gusto and tan bnde 
liim to eebeber clmesse, and bruke Jitcliit and Esbain bis siine t^ie otic 
londe beie tiicyie dey to t4n ilcke uoreweide te iEtebiot aicbekscop and 
JEteliicb ei ywrogten, tat is Stutmge and Meletnno and se bate binne poit 
te ^telilcb bimself ytjnnbied bauede, and eftei line twoyie dage no se 
au'bebiscop E^dsite teito gef be leng bbbe tanne bi otei bwo is eflei gingle 
taiine by, biite sum of byie bende tet loud farter on tas aicbebiscoppes ymede 
ofgon mage to rigten gauole, oter to otie uoieiieide swo bit man tanne iimden 
mage i\it tane aicbebiscop tet tanne bbbe And tisses is to j^vitnesse ECid- 
waid king, and JElfgiue si leuecli, and JEEwme Biscop, and Stigand Biscop, 
and God\y>nie Biscop and Goebieb decan, and al se lined at Clinstes ebeiielio 
and Woifnt abot, and al se byrd at sejmt Aiistmes, and manze aboites and 
bierlos, and manie 6ti*e men ybodede an[d] bawede binne bimg and bate And 
gef eiiiman on me dagen ylioded otm hmed tzsnc quyde willc ra\Tendanl 
4\\endoiime GodalmigtiiAtbte of tise lene into bebe inte, and te a ivonieinid 
alle tm deujen tei si lodlicbe womnige is bitagt, bate be te dipper bit ybote 
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Cl Ills cikIg Cliiist sclfne and md ^aic Inid Nii sind tise yiito }.iie , on 
IS at Cliiistes clieiiclie, otSei at sejnt Austme, and tSet {^iidde aucSe 
nnd Iiimscliie 

BRmTM.-Ert, 1053 {Xo 709) 

Hj'ci swotclcn on <Sisen jniiite embe^o uoicweide Bii^mci at Geisclieiiclie 
111 ogle 'sv}^ Stigant Aicliebiscop, and Godiicb ^ane den, and alle ^aii 
li}icd at Clnibtcs clieiiehc at Cantwaibciy, ■^ct is ^aniie ^et be ii^e Cbiisto 
into Cliiistcs cliciicbe daiie lioinsbil -Set lie on set, and abe lialcgene cbeiiclio 
oltcr Ins dage and eitei Eadgeiaii liis ybeddeii and eftei bis cliildiene dage 
Ibidmcics and aE^elwjnies, swo bi bit al^ei best ygodedeii noi bne saiilo 
alesodnesse, and mo ^ct ge lijned sbolde iiyten ^et se l3end6in ne adeswen 
into ^aie cbeiicbe bolimjic bene ne atfalle al be ^aii^esicbeiicbeweioj^goded, 
H} eito bye$ yi^x^nesso Lyefstan poityieue and biscoi>, andEyhvyne stiliebaie, 
and inaiiie oc5ie ^as |:eyne bmne bmg and bate 

EAB'WEABD (Ab 827 Ileytfoithhue) 

Ead-\iaid Kmg giet Eadno^ Bisceop and Beoiii Eoill and alle mine |:egnes 
on Heitloidesnc fiendlice, and ic by^c cow ^at icbabbe gifeii Gust and sarnie 
Belie into Wobtimiistie ^at land at xUdenbam, imd sace and mid sociie, mid 
toll and mid team, and infangeneSef, siva full and swa foi^ swa Sibtiic eoill of 
tSciii minstie j^eo^Uic it boold and atfoien ^Mtmsse miO balia tiiiigo iElfiice ban 
abbod and b<iii gebiotSaicn npp bebihtc, and swa swa hit stod Oidbiibt abbot 
on liaiide into ban iniiistie belione and be Keuwlfcs Ivinges da gen, andswaswa 
Eadgcir Ling on bis ^Mlt bidemi it gefestne And ic iicUe nabeswon geda- 
tian bat biCi any man <iny oiisliiig b.iioiei babbe on <ui}^g J?ngan obbo on any 
liineii Imton sc abbod and ba monecas to samte Pcties nc(klc God cow 
gebeldo and saintc Bcties bolde ximen 

EABWEABD, lOCC {Ko 828 Kent) 

Eadwaid King gretEadsi Aiccbiscop and Godwiiie Biscop on Boweestre and 
LeofiMiio eoill on Kente and Esgai stalleie and Kobeid W;\miaicbe snne 
stalloie and alle mine ]:!egncs on Kente ftondbe Ic c;ybe eow bat ic bat 
bect cotlit Leosiie be Atseie abte and beqneb Gust and samte Petie into West- 
nimstio liggeiioii bideiinne to beia moiiece fodcii mid alien baie ))iigen bat 
bdito lieib on wode and on fclde, on made and on }de and wateie, and on 
alle obeic j:ngc scotfie and gaallie, on scliiie and on Imndiede, swa full tie and 
si\a loib s^^a be it samte Belie bcqiiab jiid icc bes fullice gcube And ic 
nclle nabesw on gcbailan bat bei any man any ousting babbe on am l^ngim 
obbe oil any tymen l)iitcii sc abbod and ba gebi obeic to bas ininsties iiibwr- 
bljcro l^eoite And icc an bat samte Bctre babbe ofer bam saca and socne, 
toU and tc4m, inbmgeiiebef and alle obeie iiebte ba to me bebiiipab God 
eow gebeldo and samte Peties bolde Amen 

EADWEARD {Ko 832 Siiffoll) 

Eadwaid Kyng giet Giimketcl Bisscop, and iElfiimie, and JEliiie, and alle 
ininc }.cgnos on Snbiolc bendlike , and ic kibe ibn bat ic willc bat bat loud 
at Mikbaibale, and ba ni<jfcnd half bimdrcd soenc into Dingbowe lige into 
seint Eadimindo mid sake and mid sokno, so fill and so foibe so it miiie mocler 
on bando istod, and ic nellc I^alien bat bom 5.m man abrecle 4ni bore lingo bat 
1 C bem ber iibc. 
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EADWEAED {ISTo 834= Somo^et) 

Ead^aid Kyiige giet Haiold Eoil, and iEgcliio^ Abbod, and Godwyn 
sclieirae, aud alle myiies j^aegencs on Somerset fieondlich , and icli cii^c liow 
^at icb wolle ^at G}SO bissclioi? "v^eiie now Inss lond also liis foigengc aiorcii 
hym ei dude, and icii nelle su^^en ^5at man hym eny imlaw’-o beodc. 

E^ADWEAEE {No 838 Some) set) 

Eadward IGng giet Harold Eil, and Aylno^S Abbot, and Godwine, and oallo 
mine j^eines on Sumeiseten frendliclie, icli qne^o eon ^jBt icli wnlle ^a}t Gyse 
iscop beo hisses biscopiiclies wi^e lieeiuino mid eon And 41cli '<Sdio fringe 

^as iSai mid iicbte togebyia^ binnan poite and biitan, mid saca and mid 
socna, swo nol and swo uor^ S '\\6 Int eni biscdp lum touoien foimest bailed on 
ealle f^mg And ich bidde eon alle ^set ge Imn boon on fultomc Cristendom 
tosinekene loc wbai Int l^aif sy and eower fnltumes bc^urfe cal swo icli 
getiowwen ^o eow liabben ^at ge him on iiiltume been w^illcn And gif what 
sf mid milage out of ^§.11 biscopiiche geydon, sy hit londe o^ci an o^fSci fmge 
^ai fulstan him nor minan luiien ^let hit in ongejm ciime swo swm ge foi Gode 

witen ^at hat ncht sf God eu ealle gelicakle 

« 

The same in Latin 

Eadwaidus Eex Haioldo comiti, Ailnodo Abbati, Godw nio, et omnibus balhnis 
sms Siimci setae, salutem ’ Signihcamns nobis nos nolle quod episcopus Giso 
einscopatmn apud nos possideat cimi omnibus dictum cpiscopatum in mil is ot 
extia de luie contmgentibus, cum saca ct sociia, adco plonc ot hbcie pin oiuma 
sicut ullus episcopoimn piaedecessoium suoimn unquam habobat Eogamus 
etiam uos ut coadiutoies ipsiiis esse uehtis ad fidem piaodicandam ct chiis- 
tiamtatem sustmendain pro loca et tcmpoie, sicut de uobis lidohter conficlimus 
uos uelle id ipsum Et si qmd de dicto episcopatu siuo in terns sine 111 alns 
lebus contra lustitiam fueiit sublatum, adiiiuctis eum pro amoic nostio ad 
lestitutionem inoiit iiistum fiieiit habendam Conseiuet uos domnius 

EADWEAED {No 839 Somerset) 

Eadward King gret Harold Eil, and Toiud, minne sch;fie icfen, and alle 
mme jjemes inne Someisseten frendliclie , and ich kc^e cu ^Sat -Elfrcd hauet 
yseld Gise biscop his land at Hlytton sacle^s and chiene toforen me siluen lut 
Peddiedan, on mine iwitnesse and on EMi'^e mine ibidden and on Haioldes 
seiles and on manegra 6^1 a mamia €e mid me ^se'r wAien Nu wil ich ^^at se 
biscop beo ^‘^.s londcs woiSe mto Ins biscopiiche <Se he under bonde hauet, and 
41ch ^kxe bmge ^e ^kito mid nchte gebyra^, mid saca and mid socna, swA 
fill and swo fur^ swo hit se'nige biscoiipe formest on honde stodon fellen pingan 
And gyf tSai sf 4nm pmg out gedon tis ^e ^is mittbjn^ ich beode ^Sat man 
hit lete in ongean comen, ts^et non 6 Ser ne sy 

I7ie same in Latin 

Eadwardus Eex Haioldo Comitx, Tomd Uicecomiti, et omnibus balhuis suis 
SumersiutiE, salutein’ Sciatis quod ASlmedus ueudidit Gisom cpiscopo ten am 
suam de Lutton pacrfice et quiete, teste meipso coiam nobis ainid Pciici, ct 
testibuB Each«a conmge nostia, Haioldo comite, ct mnliis ahis qm mia nobis- 
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cilia illic acleiant Uoliimiis qiioqiie quod idem eiascopus ten am illam cum 
omnibus xieituieiitus Iiabeat cum eiiiscoiiatu quern possidet, et saca et socua 
itaplcne sicut unquam aliqius episcopoiumpiaedecessorumsuoium in omnibus 
liabuit Et &i quid inde contia lustiiiam fueiit sublatum, rogamus ut leneit- 
tetui , nec aliioi fiat 

ExVB WE APtE ( W 9. 807 . He) efo) dslii ) e ) 

Eadumid Kyng giet iElied Euil, and HaialdEiul, and allcliis undurlynges 
in liciefoidcsline ficndlicii, and I do gowe to undeistcmden ^at I wolle ^at 
•^e pit'stos ill Hciefoide at seiiit ^^elbeit ministie ^at liaue eueie soke 
and sake oueie alle licoio men and allc lieoie londes wi^ynne bouiglie and 
uu^oiitc, so fulle and so foi*^ so $ey foimest liadde jmne alle j^ynges ; and iclie 
bidde alle ^at ye ben to hem fauciable and helpynge oueie alle, udier’ 

<Sat ^ey liaue to doone for Grocldes loue and toi myne 
Buhiie Haec cst tiaiislatio caitae Eegis Eadwaidi in lingua Saxonica 
translata in liiiguam Anglicanain do cliuei&is piiuilegiis et libeitatibus aeccle- 
siao catiiedialis Herefoiden&is pei j)iaefatum legem concessis, scilicet de 
sockaet sacka, cuius sigillum cooxoeitum est cum ]ianno seiico diueisi colons 
Et liacc ebt sciiptuia sigilli sancti Eadwaidi ' Sigillum Eaduaidi Angloium 
Easiley ’ 

The S'one m Ldtin 

Eadwaidus Pox saluto Ealdtedum Episcopum, et Haioldum Comitem, et 
omnob meos minibiios in Iloieloidcnsi comitatu amicabilitei , et ego notifico 
uolus quod ego uolo quod picsbytcii Heicloideiiscs apud sancti 7£^eibeiti 
monastciiuiii quod ipsi suit, de eoiiim saclia ct eoiiiiu soclia hbeii supia 
eoiiim teiias ct supia coiuni lioimncs, infia biugiim ct extia, tarn plenc ct tarn 
plane sicut ipsi piius liabuoiuiit in omnibus lebiis Et ego praecipio iiobis 
omnibus quod uos siiis cis m adiutoiium ubicunque sicubi ipsi dejiaupciantui 
pio Dei ainoic et })io meo 

EADWEAPB {No East Anrjha) 

Eadwaid King giet JElfiic Biscop, and alle mine J^ejmes on Noifolc and on 
Sufiblc fiendlilce , and ic iu^:e ihu ^at ic wuUe ^at Uui abbot be ^es mmsties 
Wilde at seynt Eadmundes bin, and alle |?mgo ^e ^eito bne^ on lande and on 
sake and on soknc and on alle j^mge, so ful and so foiS so it fiimest ^idei nine 
laj^, and ic wille ^at se tieols stondo into ^at minstie iinawent cSe Cnut king 
iSideiinne u<he, and si^cn Elaidcniit kyng mine bioiSei, and ic nolle ^at efie 
am bisscoj) am j^ing him <5ci on a ateo 

The next is decidedly modem. 

EADWEARD {No 899) 

Iclic Edouard Kingc haue geuen 
Of my foiicste the kecpinge 
Of the hundied of Chchnai and dansinge 
To Randolfe Pepcikinge and to Ins kmliiig 
With haite and hiiide dooe and bokke 
Ilaio and fox Catt and Biooko 
Wylde foule until his flocke 
* l^aitiich fesaunt hen and fesant cocke 
With grene and wyld stob and stock 
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To kcpeii and to } emeu by all lici imylii 
Botli bj claie and ubc by mglit 
And boiiudcs foi to lionldo 
* Ooda and and boldc 

Fonic gicy lioiindcs and vi. iaecbc« 

Foi liaid and loxe and -wild cattew 
And tbciut I nialvc Imu my book 
Wittneb tlio biiShlinp YvAlblon 

, And book yicied many one 

And Sweyne ol Eb^ex oiii biotlici 
And lekon to imn man} otlici 
And 0111 Stew aid Ho'\\clyn 
That besought moo foi linn 

EAD-\VEADD {Xo 00-1 ) 

Eadw^aidns Rex Ylf\vno episcopo, Tosti comiti, Normanno mccromiti, et 
omnibus fideiibus .suis et mmistiis, cleims et laicis, do coimtatii Haiiiidoniao 
, salutem ' Notum iiobis facio quod lEllwnius abbas de llamcsia'ct Lcotiicus 

abbas de Bui go notificaueiuni milii pactionom ct commutationcm quam liabita 
i collocutione mter se feceiunt XJolo itaque ut uos inielligatis quod iEllwiiius 

, abbas de Rame&ia lioc modo accqnt de Leoliico abbate Biugi noucin nn galas 

*; tenae apud Lodmgton de soca saiicti Peiii nommatim, scibcet bidam Hun- 

tmgi, duas imgatas Godiiu Bam, iiugatain Biandi, migatam Leofgaii et 
/ uiigatam JEHwim nigii, m jilenain comniutatioiieni contia omnes liomines 

, nunc et perpetuo bbeias ct qinelas Et pio Ins dcdii piaelato abbali do Biucli 

totani teiiam quam sanctus Beiicdictus babuit apud Mailiam libciani ab omiu 
caluinina et qmetani in pleiiam conimuiitionein Ipse insupei abbas oi liatic's 
; Rainesicnses singulis anms dabmit de cbaiitalo abbati et li ati ibus Biugi quaiiioi 

< niilba anguillaium in qiiadiagebima sub tali iiideliect conditione quod abbas et 

I Aaties de Ilamesia liabebunt in teiiitoiio sancti Petii de Buicli quantum sibi 

opus fueiit de laxndibus quadiatibbus apud Beiiiecli otde potiisimnalibus apud 
, Buicli ni plena cainbitioue , eiimt quoque omni tempoic libeii a 1 clunu et oinni- 

I um exachonum uexatione pei aqnam etpei ten am Nutificaiiciunt quoque niilii 

quod liaec cumpositio facta f iiit inter eos sub testnnonio Leolsii abbatis do Ely et 
Wlfgeti abbatis Cioilandiao et eoium qui cum ipsis piaesenfcs aihiciuiit Ita- 
{ ^ que uolo uos sene quod ASlfwanus abbas ita mecuin locutus esi <'i lantum nnbi 

^ de sno dedit quod ego banc conueiitioncm conccssi, ct uolo ut lii nut ei stet 

',i semper siciit mtei se piolocuti simi ad laudein et lionoiein dei et saneiac 

Maiiae sanctiqne Bencdioti tarn modeino tompoie quam futuio Maudo 
j: igitur et piaecipio ut iiuILus omnmo nec cleiicus nee laicus banc eommnta- 

'j tionem et pactionem mfimgeie aucleat Piolnbeo quoque supci plenani toiis- 

. factuiam meam ne ulliis homo tarn audax sit ut abquod giauamcii aut miuiiam 

I infeiat bonnmbus sancti Benedicti neque lebus eoium, sed pacem dei et meam 

[| liabeant ipsi et omma quae ipsoium smit aut erunt ubique in aqua et ioiia 

jj Mando piaeteiea et praecipio pei boc sciiptiim meiini ut toimuii ct mctac in 

j Kmges delta ita peimaneant siciit abbas ^Ifwinus Puimesnic cas diiationaiiit 

t contia Siwmdiim abbatcni Doineiensem sub testnnonio Lculsii iibbatis <]e FAy 

I et Leoiiici abbatis de Bmcb ot Yvllgeti Abbaiis Cioilandiae ct eoium qui vimi 

{ ipsis placito mteifuerimt, ex parte scibcet oiicntali ipsiiis namgn md labae 

;! usque ad locum qm dicitiir Gangestecle, et emnde m paiia oecidmdali <ib 

|| Himdesiake usque ad Weniesmeie et medietas de Kanbeubolt (Jmeunque 
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eigo liane coniientioiiem eoiiim m aliqua le temerare iiel imminueie prae- 
feiimpfeeiit sepaiatiis sit ille a gandio coclobti, nisi antecpum Inc inonens 
icceclat, delictum siium congiue cmeudaiieiit Amen Hacc eaita facta fmt 
apud Y estniinstei m fcslo sancti Petii, teste Stigando areliicpiscoiio, Eadwino 
abbate Ilaioldo comite, E&gaio stalcie, et Hngelino cubiciilaiio 
Eailwaid Iviiig giet wlI Wulfwi biscop, and Tosti ooil, and Noi“^maii sMiie- 
fcn, and al ins niten and al Ins liolden in Ilamton&cbiie liaded and lea wed 
li endlike, and ilc ki^lieii eow Sajt iEliwin abbot of Ptameseie and Lcofiic 
abbot of Biugli liabben me gebid of nliaife and of tSent foiewaid ^^et lie 
liabben gespekin and gedon liem bitwcnen, ^ait ik \Mlle ^ait glie undeistanden 
^dct Acifwyne abbot of Ptameseie on < 5 is mse lianed gewliaiued at Leofiic abbot 
of Bingli IX glieide landes at Lndnigtoiie of semt Peties solme lande of 
Biiigh, Huntmges Mde by name, and Godeiiclies twa gheide ^e Deiiske, and 
Biandes glieide, and Leofgaies glieide, and fElfwynes glieide <Se blake, sker 
and sakles to Inl nliaif eueiik man, ai dagli and aftei dagli and liaued 
gliiuen Imn ^es loie ^oet land at Mailiam al ^eet seynt Benet ^ei aglit skei and 
saldcsmS eueiik man to fill wiiaif , and to eken bis be abbot and be biobein of 
IlamesGie sliiilne glnuen like gliei foiiie fioiisend eol ni lenton to caiite to be 
abbot and be biobien into Bing, to bmie toin ait bat bo abbot and bo biobien of 
liamesoTe slinlen liabben ol seiiitPeties landtue weic st^i at Beinak and v^al 
stall at Bnigli als imkel siiua litni bjlioiied to fill foiwaid sLei and sakles '^■\ib 
tol and mb al bnig bi natie and by lande into itameseye aiieie inaic, and lie 
liabben me gekib bait bis foiwaid nas m<dvod on Leolsis abbotes mtiiesse of 
I'^jly and llgetcs abbotes ol Ciuland and of bes men bat imd liemw eien Nu 
kibon ik oil bat ^Elfb n abbot lianed sn a n ib me spoken and of Ins me 
glnuen bat ik liabbe bis ilk foiwaid iglietud , and ik ‘vvil bat it stande alsw^ lie 
lilt gespeken liabbct God 16 lone and samto Maiie and saint Benedictiis 6tiieio 
inaie, wib boiene and wib iinborene And ik lidto and bcode bat no man ne 
woibc swa doeiste no suiia dusty bat bis ilk wliaif and bis ilk foiwaid bieke. 
Laded ne loaw ed , and iL foibeodc bi fiille wite bat 116 man ne wub swa du sti 
bat semt Bencites meine no lici ping nawher ne deiiien, ac G odes glib and 
min liabben be6 and licie ping bi '^vatie and by land. And ik bate and be6d0 
niid bis ilk wuut bat bat ilk nieik and meie aftei Cnontes clelfe kynges stande 
alsw6, fEllwine abbot of Bainesoye it bitolde wub Siw’^aid abbot Boineye al bi 
Gangestdde bi be est iialf be delf and be west ball bi Hmde lake swa onan to 
Wcndlcsmeie and bait Babeicsbolt mto Bameso^e on Le6fsies abbotes wittc- 
iiGSse of Ely, and on Lc 61 iiees abbot of Biugli, and ^Vlgctes abbot of Ciuland, 
and cane nion cet bem midweien And if am man bis ibi foiwaid niici 6,111 
ping bieke and awansige so be bed sundied fiani beueneiikes inerben, buten 
be bit ibete ai be beben w'cndc Amen £)is wiit w^as niaked at ‘Westminstie 
on semt Peties inasdai on Sligandes wittenesse eicebiscox:), and Eadwines 
abbot, and Plaioldcs eoilcs, and Esgaics stalleies, and Hiigelincs bouibeines 

Istis ioimniis xnacfali monastein iiua cncumcmcta claiescxmt Lnnites 
teiiae de Wnicbeiidon Tins betli tbe x bide londe imeie mto Wmebendon. 
Eicsi of AsbiiUefes wtU into Beiidyke , of tbe dyke on Hmidiede tiwe , of 
tbe tiw^e m twuun inoie, of tbe moie into tbe beuelonde , of tbe beiielonde 
into twain well yi}tbie , of the rytbie info Bicbcnbioke , of that bioke mto 
Tame-hlieino , andlangc Tamc-stiemo to Ebbeslade, of tbe slade to Meie'well , 
fio Meicweb to Paigsbwe, fio tbe law’e to tbe foulo xmtte , fio tbe x>ntte to 
Busbioko, fio llii&bioke to Wottesbiuke, fio Wottcsbiokc into Asbulfes xyell. 
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De IrYilitliiill Tliaie both iir Inclc londcj^mcro into Yvhihiill That is fro 
old Hen&it,lade ohe the chfi into stony londy wcy , fro the wey into the long 
lowe, ho the lowe into the Poit-sticte , fio the stiete into Oluucwcll , so aitii 
stiem till it shntt eft into Hensislade De Dolles Couelo, et IIcd}ndon 
Thaie beth lude londejnncie into Couelee Fio Charwcll ])iJj^ge andlong iho 
stieme on that lithe . . Inig cioft , endlong iitlies csiward to that 

coineth to otliei shetnp noiwaid to the Inilongcs hened , lio ilie haiicd 

estwaid into Meiehnthe , lio the hiitho into the hio 
into Deneacie, ho the acre into the ocLmcie , ho that inoio fio 

Pcestell into bioke, ho the bioko into Chaiwell do Ciidcslawc 

Tharehetli n hydelondyniercinto Cnde&lawc Eicst of Poitsticto into Tiilli- 
welle, ho the Welle into nthe , ho to Bysliopcs inoic , ho the 

inoie into AYynelcslade into the sladc into AV^niclcs hull , fio the 

huUe on Imne De L m S Fiidcswidc This piinilcgc nas 

idith in Hechngton myii owne inynstcr in Oxonfoid Thcic scint 

Fiideswide alle thatfiedoine that any he mynsiie heliihcst 

mid sake and micl socna, mid tol and mid tome, and nith of 

Hechngton, and of all tlie loncle that theito he and in felde and allc 

othei tlnnge and lyth that y . helynclh and byd ns foi quiko and dede, 
and aHe other aUe other beimyfeyt, and alle othci tlmigo that tlier 

Sciiptafmt haec scedula lussu inacfati icgis m niUa icgia, 
quae . a]ppellatiu, die octan ainm heati Andicae aposioh hns conscii- 
tientibus p qni subtus notati mdentiu 

§ 271. Here end the extracts, for the reign of Edward 
the Confessor , of which it maj^ be said that the date gives 
ns a limit on one side only The chaiters in question aie 
not older than the reign of Edward ; many being (spite of the 
date) younger. 

The name of Stigand, the archbishop, is of almost equal im- 
portance with that of the king Yet how much the oithog ra- 
pines, at least, differ. In one chaiter (No. 820) there is a final 
ce. In one of Wulfwold’s (No 821) we have the shorter foim 
cinge (with no IS ) ; in No 822, the fuller form cyninge. In No 
836 we have the shorter form eing ; but the fuller forms scyre, 
and ])ege 7 ias:=:sMre and thanes. This is in a Charter of 
Edward's. In another of Edward's, No 850, we have no final 
w, no h, but cing^ ]>eines, and sirefenzz shire-reeves :=:sJierifs. 
Sometimes we have cy])erzmake known ; sometimes hype As a 
general rule, the Anglo-Saxon letter was c, the Danisli k yet it 
would scarcely be safe, without a wider induction, to say that the 
use of k was a sign of Danish influence • whilst, if it were, it 
would be a fact in the history of our spelling rather than a fact 
in the history of om' language 

§ 272. Even if the philologue delegate the question to the 
paleographer the matter becomes but a little clearer — if at all. 
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All that the palaeographer can say is, that such a MS. is older 
than another He has no MS. of ■which he knows the exact 
time and date to begin with. Argue as he may he is always 
in dangei of aiguing in a circle. I should add, however, that 
upon this point I speak with unfeigned dilEdence, and that I 
most unwillingly differ from many high and sound authorities. 
Still, I hold that the whole mass of our data for the chronolo- 
gical history of our language requires more criticism than it has 
met with Most inquireis in the matter of MSS endorse the 
opinion of AVanley — the good judge of the age of manuscripts 
Yet what was AVanley's iwiraum mobile — irov arm ? One MS. 
Las the express statement that Dunstan signed it Even if this 
be true, what is its value as a rule for earlier ones ? What if the 
fact be (though piobable) doubtful ^ It is siiiely easy to copy a 
statement that N or M did so-and-so. Who knows Dunstan's 
handwriting^ Individually, I am not satisfied with the dates 
given to the A S manusciipts, they jp'^^etend to extreme 

nicety and xvlien they serve as the bases for future inquiries. 
On the contiaiy, I believe that any foim of Anglo-Saxon pro- 
fessing to be older than the reign of Edgar — for I look upon 
Dunstan as a landmaik — lequires special proof This means 
that the ordinary, liteiary, or (if we choose to call it so) the 
classical, Anglo-Saxon lepresents, theie or thereabouts, the Anglo- 
Saxon of Edgar s and Ethelred's reign. AVhat uncertainty pre- 
vails immediately before, and immediately after, has been aheady 
indicated. 

§ 273 Another landmark apjiears about the middle of the 
twelfth century, a landmark supplied by the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle y upon the age of which something has already been 
•written The following is fiom the end of it — for it ends with 
the death of Stephen. 

A.T). 1137 Dis gane foi j^o king Sieplnie ofci soo to Noimancli, and j^er wes 
nndeifangen, foi^ i pnt In wenden l?a3t he sciilde ben alsiiic alse ke eoin wes, and 
ioi he hadde get his ticsor Ac he to deld it and scateied sothce Micel hadde 
Henii king gadeied gold and sylner, and na god ne dide me foi his saule J^ar 
of Da j^c lang Stephiie to Englaland com, j^a niacod he his gadeimg 
Oxcnefoid, and pdT ho nam pQ biscop Rogei of Seicsheii, and Alexander 
hiscop of Lincoln, and te cancelci Eogcr hisc nones, and dide ^he ni piisiin, 
til hi lafen up hcie castles Da pG siukes nndeigseton p£Gt he nnlde man was 
tnid soltc and god, and na jnstisc no dide, l?a diden hi alio wniidei Hi hadden 
him manied inakod and afes snuren, ac hi nan iion^e ne heolden, alle he 
wieion foisyoicn, and heio treo^es loiloicn, foi amiic iice man his castles 
niakede and agmiies Imn heolden, and fylden j^e land full of castles Hi 
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siiencten siii^e wiecce men of po land mid ensiel-wcorcoB , l^a |g cattles 
■^aieii malted, pa fyldeii in mid deoiilos and yuole men Da namen In |^a men 
pQ 111 wenden am god liefdcn, baiSc be nilitcs and be dant's, c*iilmen and 
■\miimeii, and didcn lieom m inisnii crtci gold and syluci, and pnied lieoin un- 
tellendlice inning, foi no iiffiien nasiiic nan niaityiB Bwa pined aRc In wanijn 
Me benged up bi pQ lot and smolvod lieoiii nnd fid smoke, mo lienged bi )?o 
piunbcs, o^ei bi be liefed, nnd liengcn biymgos on lici fet l\Ie dido cnotind 
stienges abiiton lieie ]uniicd, and niu)^en lo b^'et it giod<' to be Invines ITi 
diden lieoiii m rinaiteine bai nadi'es and snaivcs and pades wnnon iniie, and 
diapcn lieom swa Same lii diden in eiiicet 1 ms, b<et is in an eestc ]aX‘i was 
scoit and naieii, and iindep, and dido scanpc staiies b<*^ nine, and bi.engd(' b" 
man pm unic, b^et In bisecon allc bo limes In mam of pQ castles n an on lot and 
gil, b^et 081 on in client egesb<^t tn a o^ci bio men liaddon onoli to ban on onne 
b^et was swa maced b'nt is fnestned to an boom, and diden an scaap non abiilon 
ba maiincs biote and Ins lials, b^^t lie no mihtc nonidciwaidos no sitttai, no 
lien, no slepen , oc b0eioii al b^et iien Mam bnsen In diapeii nnd Inmgan I 
ne caime, and iie niai tcllcii alle bo iwindes, no alle pe pines b^i-d bi diden 
iinocce men on Ins land, and bet lastedc bi wintie nilo Stcpliuo nas king, 
and 08ine it was mieise and luieise Hi Leiden gceildes on bo innes ann cfi n ile, 
and clepeden it tensciie, ba be wiccce men no liaddcn nan moie to gmen, ba 
ia;jiieden In and bicndon alle b® times, b-nt wel bn nnlitc'S iaicn all adans faie 
sciildest bn neme linden man in tune sittonde, iie land tiled Da was com 
d<eie, and flee, and case, and biiteie, foi nan ne nies o bo land "Wn'ci e men 
stuiiien of Imngao, simie ledeii on admes bonaieii sum nile iieo men sum 
lliigeii lit of landc AYes name ga}t niaic nieccclied on band, ne nasiie 
lie^en men werse ne diden ban In diden ioi oiici sibun no foi-l),iien hi noiibei 
cnee, ne cmce-iaeid, oc nain al b'"* god b*et boi mne was, and laenden sydi'n be 
cyice and altegaidei e No in ne ioihiiLcn biscopes land, no abbotes, no jneosUs, 
ac iteueden niimcces, and clei ekes, and aaiiic man ot>ei bo ouei myhte Git 
tna men o^ei bie coman iideiid to anfiin, al pe tiiiiscipo iiiiga'u loi boom, ncii- 
den b^et in nasi on icniieres Do biscopcs and leied men lieom ciiisede miro, 
oc was lieom naiit bai of, foi In WcCioii all foiciiisanl and loisiioicn and for 
loien Was s^ me tilede be orhe no liax nan com, tui be land n as all foi -don 
mid Sluice deedcs, and In sceden opeiiheo bod Oust slop, and liis lialetlien 
Smlc and iiiaie banne we ciinncn sami, we bolenden xix niiitic' toi me sinnes 
On al bis ^mele time lieold Maiiin abbot Ins abboiiice xv winter and hall gan 
and VIII daeis, mid imeel sumc, and fand bo mimekes, and to gestes al bad 
heom belioiied, and lieold mycel canted in the 1 ms, and boS wo^oio wiohtc on 
be circe and sette bar to landes anclieiites, and goded it siiy^e and lad it lebai , 
and hrolito lieom mto be new^e mynstie on S Peties nnessedad mid nneei 
WTiitscipe, b^et was anno ab incaiiiatione Doin mcxl a combiistione loci wni 
And he for to Rome and b0Oi waes woel imdcidaiigen tiam be Pape Eugenic, and 
begeet thaie piimlegios, an of alle pe landes oi b’abbut-iieo, and an oibci of pe 
landes be hen to be ciiccwicaii, and gif he long moste linen, also he mint to 
don of be hoideiwycan And he begint in landes piri iiec men Jicfden mid 
stiengthe, of Willelm Malduit be hcold Eogiiigham bre castel, he wan Cotnig- 
ham and Estnn, and of Hugo of Walciiilo he wan Ilyitlrngb, mid Stanovig, 
and LX sol’ of Aldoivingle &lc g0er And he makedo manic mnnoL's, and 
plantede wimserd, and makede mame weoikes, and vciide pe tun Indmo 
ban it 0er wms, and njBS god mnnec and god man, and foiJSi hi luuedeu Uod 
and gode men. 
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Nil wo iTilloii ssegen sum del wat bokmi) on Stepline Linges time On lus 
time tlic Jiidciis of Noi-^io b<ilitoii an Ciistcn cild bofoien Estien, and pinedcii 
Lim aUc pc ilce pining |?,et me Diiliten was pined, and on langfiidaii linn on 
locle liengen foi me Diilitnes liuie, and sjiSen byiicden liim 'Weiideii Imt it 
SGiilde ben loiliolen, oc me Diibtin atprode J^ait lie was ball maityi, and to 
niiinekes Jiini namcii, and bcbviicd liim bogbee, in to mynstie, and be mabet 
ku iiieDxibimwnndeibceaiid inainfceldbce imiaelcs, and liatte be S WiUclm 

An MCXdiX vni On gser com Damd long of Scotland mid ormete 
fmid to ks land, wolde winnan ks land, and Inm com togeenes WiUcbn, eoil 
of Albamai, j^e fc king adde betejit Euoiwic, and to o^ei aiiicz men mid faen 
men and fiibtciiwid iicom, and flemden fe long ait te Staiidaid, and slogen 
sm^o miccl of Ins geiigo 

jAd. MOXL On j3is gmi wolde pe long Siexilnie taicen Rodbeit eoil of Glon- 
cestio, ]?e kniges siuie Hcniies, ac be ne milito foi be wait it wai Da eftei In pe 
long ten j^esiiede |:e sunno and te daii abiiton iiontid danes j^a men eten me 
libtede candles to deten bi, and >cet '^as XIII k Apiii, wueion men snide of 
nimdiod Dei eftei foid-feoido ^ViUcbii, JEicebiscop of Cantwai'-bjnig, and te 
knig makede Teobald iEicebiscop l^e was abbot in pe Bcc Dei eftei waix. 
smde nncel luieiie betii}"x po long and Ilaiidolf eoil of Cbcstie iiobt foibb J^cct 
be lie laf bmi al | ait be enSe axen Inm, aKc be dido alle o^ic, oc ccfio pe maie 
laf licoin ]50 wmso bi WtCion him Do coil lieold Liiicol ag.'viiGS pe kuig and 
bonam him al be abte to baiicn, and to lang foi j^idci and bestetto bini, and 
bis bio^ei Wbllolin do R aic in po casbd and te eoil stad nt and feide 

cfici Rodbeii, coil of CJlonccstie, and biolit him kdci mid mictd feid, and 
iubten siiiSc on Oaiideliiiassedcei agcncs la ore laiieid, and nameii linn, 
loi Ins iiicii him suyken and flngjen, and lad him to Riistone, aad diden l^ar 
in piisnii, and tcics Da i^as all Eiigiolaiid stped mar pan cBi was, 

and all jikT was ni lando Dor eitei com ja kinges dobtci ITeiiiics pe bofde 
ben Empciic on Alainaiiio, and iin was cimtesse in Aiigon, and com to Lim- 
deiic, and to Limdciiissce folc line wolde tacen and sea bell, and foiles pas 
nncel Dci eftci pe biscop of Y»bnce&tie Henii, }e kiiigcs biobAi Steplmes, 
spao tMd Rodbeii eoil and md j^’empciicc andswoi licoin a^is j^at be neiiie 
ma mid tc king bis bio^ei wolde balden, and emsede lialle men |:e mid Inni 
bcoldeii, and saede boom j^at be wolde iiiien beom np AYmcestie, and cbcle 
boom ciiinen j^idei Da In ktn nine ncCien pa com po kniges ciien lure 

streng^e and besat bcoin, j^ai per was mne nncel limigrei Da In no leng ne 
nuiliteii |ioleii, Jia st.ili In nt and dngon, and In nniSen Mai MiiSuten and fole- 
cbedeii beom, and namcn Rod])cit eoil of Gloncustie and loddcn Imn to Roiie- 
cestic, and diden him ^aie in pimim, and te cmpciice fleli into an myiistie. 
Da fcordeii’Sa Mase men betivyx, |?e laiigcs ficoiid and te eoilcs fieond, and sabt- 
lede sna j^at me scnldo leten ut pe lang of prisiin foi pe eoil, and te eoxi foi pe 
lang, and sua diden Si^eii 't^ei eftei satbleden pe king and Raiidolf eoil at Stan- 
foid and a^es SM’oien and ticiiSes faston )?at bei nont5ei sciilde besmken o'^Ser, 
and 1 C ne foistod nalit, foi ):)0 kuig lum siccn nam in Hamtmi, knlie 'wicci 
lad, and dicle him in pnsnn, and efsoncs bo let him nt |?mhc M^aise red to 
I at foicivaido j-iat be suor on liabdoin, and g^'sles faiid, pat be alle Ins castles 
scnldo linen np Sume be laf np and snme ne ini be iiobt, and dido >aiine 
naibc ^diiue be liai scnldo Da ivas Engleland snide todolcd, snme beldon 
mid i,e king, and snme mid jj’cmpeiicc, foi |?a pe king %vas m piisnn, pa nanden 
pe coiles and te iiec men ]:at be iicnio maic scnldo ciiinme nt, and sabtlcden 
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wyd and kolitoii lino into Oxcnford, and iauon line )(' laircli 

Da king was nte, lieulc sa'gon, and toe Ins ieoid and Ix'sad, line 
in pe till, and me knt line dun on nilit ol >c tur nud ia})os, and sea,! ut 
and scie iicli and iffido on lotc to W<ilino hnd Oim eftoi scan lei do oloi ha\ 
and 111 of Noimandi wenden allc fia j^e king to |7e eoil of Angani, siiiuc Inno 
l^ankes and snnic licio luil^aiikcs, for lie l)e8a''t lieoin U1 lii <uanon np lioio 
castles, and In nan liclpo no luvfdcn of the king Da foido liluslace po 
Imigos sune to Fiance, and nani l^e knigow suhtor of Franco to nilo, 
n elide to bigictoii Noiniandi ban pinli, oe lie KSpedd loilok and be gode 
iilitc, foi lie was an ynol man, foi waic ho dido inaro }'uol 

tanne god, he leiiode bo landos and knidc nne . s on, ho hi olito 

Ins iiif to Engle-land, and dido lino m bo caste iob, god 

Miinman scjb wses, oc scic hedde htcl bhssc nud him, and chnsi no woldo bad, 
he sciilde lange iixan, and wand ded and his model boicn, and to coil oi 
Angieu w£eicl ded, and liis siiiio Hcnii toe to bo iico And to ciicn of Fiance 
todaslde fia p& king, and sca3 com to bo mngc eoil Honii, and he toe hue to 
wine, and al Pciton mid line Da feidc ho inid micul tawd into Engle - 
land, and wan castles, and te kmg foide agones hmi nncol maio fold, and 
bo^wsebeie fiiten hi nolit, oc feiden be ^Eicebiscoxi and to wise men botwnx 
lieom, and makede j set lahte } 0 et te king scnlde bon laiicid and kmg wile ho 
liuede, and saftei Ins dsci i^aie Flenii kmg, and he heldc him foi fadci and ho 
Inm foi snne, and sib and ssehte scnlde ben betwyx hcom and on al Englo-land 
Dis and te o^re foiunaides bet hi makeden snoieii to haldcn be king and to 
eoil and to biscop, and te eoiles, and iiccmcn alle Da was be coil niidcifangen 
setAYiiicestieandietLnndene nud imcel miitscipo, and alio didonlmnmanied, 
and siioien be pais to halden, and hit iiaid sono siudc god pais siia b^et inaiic 
was heie Da was ^e king stiengeic banne he seiieit liei was, and to ooil icidc 
oiiei sse, and al lolchim liuicde, foi he dido godjustiso and makede pais 

§ 27*^- Though this passes for part and parcel of the A 8 
Chronicle j it looks much more like the fragment of a Homily 
inserted into it Be this, however, as it may, it is a landmaik, 
inasmuch as it gives us a limit in one direction. It is no earlier 
than Henry II. Yet it is older in language than many of the 
Charters attributed to the Confessor 

Here, however, as in so many other cases, the question of 
time or stage is complicated by that of place, or dialect ; inas- 
much as the part of the Ghronicle under notice is held upon fan 
grounds to have been written at Peterborough. It gives us — 

' 1 The, used as the definite article without respect to Gender, 
Number, or Case. 

2. The omission of the prefix ge in all past participles except 
one; that one being gehaten = Mght — called a word, whicli 
in the Northumbrian dialects, retained its initial after all, or 
neaidy all, of its congeners had lost it. 

It, also, gives us other new forms besides. It is decidedly 
Anglo-Saxon rather than Old English ; and it is, as decidedly, 
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Anglo-Saxon of the times subsequent to the Norman Conquest 
Siich^ indeed^ as a matter of course, aie all the notices in the 
Chronicle, of wliicli it is a jiart, for the years subsequent to A D 
10G6 — the date of the battle of Hastings. 

The extiact, then, just given along witb the parts which pre- 
cede it IS our second great landmark Ai ound it we may gi on j) 
— and this is ail we can do — the following — 

1. Those Chaiters, which ai^e shown by their language to be 
as old as the eleventh and twelfth centuiies, and by their matter 
to be as new 


2 A poem known as the Rhymmg poem ; which its rh^anes 
make new, its language old 

3 0 An alliterative poem, which, though fragmentary, is of 
great and gloomy power, known as The Grave 

These are truly what is called Semi-Saxon rather than Old Eng- 
lish , and constitute the older subsection of the section so named 
§ 275. Then come two well-known poems Layamon and Or- 
muliim, of which all that can be* safely said is that they aie 
later than the notice of the leigii of Stephen, and earlier than 
that of Henry III 

Layamon is found in two forms 


Blailiif hadde eiie sune, 
Leu was ihateu , 

Eftci Ills fader dale, 

He licold |3is diilalice loud, 
Somed an lus live, 

Sivti TOitei 

Ho niahado ane iiclie hmli, 
J^mli ladfulle Ins ciafte, 
And lie lieo Ictte neinnen, 
Efter him seolvan , 
Kaei-Leii hehte biiili 
Leof lieo wos pan Iniigo 
l^a wo, an me leod-qmdo, 
Lcii clicstie clepiad, 

Geare a j^aii holde dawoii 


Bladiid hadde one sone, 

Leir w as ihoto, 

Aitci his ladci he held )?is loud, 
In his owene hond, 

Haste his hl-dages, 

Sixti vintei 

lie inakede on iiche boih, 

]:oih wiseinenne leado, 

And huie lette ncnim, 

Aftei him seolvo , 

Kan -Leu hehte }^e boih 
Leof he v as j^an hinge , 
pQ we, on me speclio, 
Lep-chestie cleoPe);, 

In }?an eoldc daiye 


Tuuiblation literal 

2 . 


Bladud had a son, 

Lcai was hight , 

After his lathei’s daj^s 
He held his hege land 
Together on (thioiigh) 3iis life, 
Sixty wintoi s 
lie made a iicli boiongh 


Bladud had a son, 

Leai was lught 

Aftei his fathei he held the land 
In lus oivn hand 
Thiough lus htc-days 
Sixty wmteis 
He made a iich boKiiigh 
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Tiiioiigli Ins wise ciaffc, 
And lie it let name 
Atiei Inrascil 

Caei Leai liiglit the bmgli 
Deal as it to tlie laiig 
Wliicli 11 e on 0111 language 
Leice&tei call 
Of yore on the old daj^s. 


Tliruiigli 11 ISC men’s counsel, 
And lie lot li name 
Altci liiuis<'ir 

Oaci Lcai liiglii the boiougli 
Deal Mas it to tlie king 
AVliieh lie, on our speech, 
Loi<*cstei call 
In the old da} s 


§ 27G. In the Ormulum (which in generally looked npon as, 
more or less, Danish — though without good leason) theie is 
the same omission of the prefix ge as m the Chronicle. There 
IS also the use of the forms in iJt for the plural of he — e. g 
the55r = their=.'W. S heora There is also the use of the for 
the definite article* also that of aren-are for sgoid, or sgmlon 
§ 277. The Proclamation of Henry III — This is our next 
landmaik. It was delivered soon after the battle of Lewes, 
A.D, 1258, and passes for the earliest specimen of English, and 
inns thus — # 


Heiiiy, thing Godes Mtoine, King on Englonoloando, Ihonind on Yr- 
loaiid, Duke on Noiinand, on Acq[iutain, Eoil on Aiguu, send 1 gicting to ullo 
liise holde, ilsoide & ileu'eido on Huntingdonsclncio 

That witen ge u^ell alle, tliaet we Miilen & iinncn tluTct uic iicdcsmon ullo 
other, the moaie del of heoin tli^e booth icliobon thurg ns and thing iJuet 
loandes-folk on me Kuneiiclie, habhith idon,*and schiillcn don, in the Moith- 
nes ot God, and uio tin com tlie, for the fieino of the loando, thurg the bosigto 
of than tofoieii iseidc imdesmeii, boo stedisost and ileslindc in alle tlungo 
abiitan aeiidc, and mo beaten alle me ticoMC, in tlie iieoMilie tlnnt hco us (^gen, 
thet heo stede fc&lhehc healdeu & wcien to licaldoii & to swiaicn the isetiiesses, 
tliot beon niakede and heo to inakicn, thing than totoieii iscide laHlesiuen, 
othei thurg the moaie del of lieoin alswo, alse hit is beloio iscrde And thet 
mhcothei helpe tliot for to done bitham liclio oilier, agancs alle men ni alio 
thet heo ogt for to done, and to foangen And noan ne of mine loande, no of 
egetewheie, thing this besigte, niugc beon ilet othei iwersed on oiiioMisc. And 
gif oni ethei onie eumen her ongenos, n e villen & beaten, thcet alle mo tiooivo 
heom healden dea<Mnstan And for thmt ivo willon thmt tins boo stmdfast 
and le&imde, we seWen gew tins writ open, isemcd ivith me seel, to hahlen 
amanges gew me lioid Witnese usselven mt Lundjen, tlimnc egetetentbo day 
on tbe monthe of Octobr, m the two and foweitigthe geaie of me ciimning 

In Modem UntjhsJi 

Heary, tliiougli God’s suppoit, JCmg of England, Loid of Iielancl, Duke of 
Noimandy, of Aoiputtun, Eail of ibijoii, sends giootmg, to all his snhioets 
learned and unlearned (i ^ oleigy and laity) of Ilimfcmndonslmo. Tins 
know ye well all that we will and giant, nliat onr coimsellors or the wore 
part of them, that be chosen thiongh us and tlnough the land-lolk of oiu 
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Lmgcloin, liave done, and sliall do, to tlie lionour of God, and oiii allegiance^ 
foi the good of llie land, tliiougli tlie detcimination of tliosc befoie-said comi- 
sellois, be siedlast and peiiiiaiiont in all tlimgs wntliont end, and vre enjoin all 
oiu Leges, by tlie allegiance that tliey tlius owe, that they stcdlastly hold and 
sweai to hold and to niamtam the oidinanccs that be made and be to be made 
thiougli the befoie-said counscUois, oi tliiongh the moic pait of them also, as 
it is befoic said, and that each othei help that foi to do by them each othei, 
against all men, m all that they ought foi to do, and to pioniote And none 
cithei of my land noi of elseiGieie, tliiongh this busmess, may be impeded or 
damaged in any way And tf any man oi any woman cometli them agamst, 
n e will and enjoin that all oiu lieges them hold doadlj" foes And for that w’e 
will that this be stediast and lastmg, vre send you this wiit 0|)en, sealed with 
0111 seal, to keep amongst jnu in stoie Witness om&elf at London, the 
eighteenth day oi the month of Octohei, m the two and foitieth year of oni 
cionmng 

§ 278 After the battle of Lewes our dates improve, and 
we begiii witli the times of Robert of Gloucester and liis suc- 
cessois — the history, both of our liteiatme and onr language, 
being continuous Enough, however, has been said to show the 
gieat extent to wdiich definite dates and precise localities are 
w^antecl. Of and the Onnnlam, hoAvever, all has not 

been said that we must say Tlicy \vill re-appeai when the 
details of the English dialects come under notice The question 
of stages is the one now befoie us. It has been said that, in a 
definite and minute way, thoie is much concerning them which 
we have yet to woik out . and so it is. This, however, only 
applies to the question of date and place. How long were 
certain changes in being bi ought about ^ Are they leally and 
purely cliaiiges of the same language and the same dialect ^ Are 
not some of them points of dialect rather than development ^ Are 
not others points of spelling rather than language ? Such scep- 
ticism as has been suggested applies only to questions of this kiiHi. 

§ 279 Of the actual changes we know both the principle 
and the details — at any rate, we know them to a great extent 
Inflections weie lost Propositions and (to a ceitain extent) 
auxiliary verbs, and the like, i ©placed them The great repertory 
for the details of all these are Dr. Guest's papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society ; papers which we may hope 
will be republished as a separate monograph. How far such 
changes as took place were accelerated by the Norman Conquest 
is another question. 

§ 280. So IS that} of the value of the terms Semi-Saxon, Old 
English, and the like. We get them by classifying according to 
iypQ — by type rather than definition. They run into each other. 
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Still by taking the ceiities of gioiipi=^, and a, i ranging other hn-nus 
lound thenij we get a rough approximation. The following J8 
from Mr HalLim. 

“ Nothing can be moic difTiciilt, except by an arbih’aiy hue, Iban to (hder- 
mine the comincnccmcnt ot the Englisli language * not so much, as in those 
on the Continent, because aic in unnt ot mateiiuls, but lathei tioin an op- 
posite leason, the possibility ot showing a ^ely giadual suet i^ssion oi \(nhal 
changes that ended in a cliango ol denoinmaiiun AVo should piohahly ex- 
peiienco a similai dilhciiliy, if wo knew c(][iially well the cuireiit nhoni of 
Piancc 01 Italy in the seAcntli and eighth centiiues For when w^e coinpaie 
the eaihest Eiighsh of the thntcenth ccntuiy with the Anglo-Baxon ot tlio 
twelfth, it seems haid to luonounco why it should iiass fora sepaiatc lan- 
guage, lathei than a mothfication oi simphhcation ot the Ibiiuei \A'e must 
contoim, howevei, to usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was con veiled into 
Enghsh — 1 By contracting and othciwise modi!} mg the piomiiiciation and 
oitliogiaphy of wmids 2 By emittmg inaii}^ inllcctioiis, especially of the 
nomi, and consequently making moie use of ai tides and aiixiliaiies S By 
the intioductiuii of French deiivatives 4 By using loss invoision and ellip- 
sis, especially in poetiy Of these, the second alone 1 think, can ho coii- 
sidoied as sufliciont to desciibo a new' foim of language, and this wuis bi ought 
about so giadiially, that we aie not ichc^'ed fiom much ot oiu difheulty, as (o 
w hethci some compositions shall pass foi the latest ollspring of the inothei , or 
the cailiei finits of the danghtei’s fcitihty It is a pioot ol this dilUcaill^ 
that the best mastcis of oni ancient language ha\c lately mtiodm-ed the W'out 
Semi-Saxon, w'hich is to covci ovciything fiom ab llall to ad 1250 ” — 
Chap 1 , 417 

§ 281. It ouly remains to speak of Anglo-Saxon Laws. 
They begin with Ine and end \vith Edward the Confessor The 
criticism that applied to the Charters applies to the Laws also. 
The diiferenees of date by no means give us a diffcience of 
language 


CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE DIALECTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON -—THE WEST-SAXON. 

THE NOETHUMBRIAN THE GLOSSES OF THE EHSIIWORTH 

GOSPELS — THE DURHAM GOSPELS. THE RITUAL. THE EUTH- 

WELL CROSS. — THE COTTON PSALTER 

§ 282 The points of difference between the West-Saxon 
and the Northumbrian, the two extreme dialects of the Aimlo- 
Saxon, upon which we must most paiticularly concentrate our 
attention, are the following • — 

1 The details connected with the demonstrative pronoun ■ 
remembering that out of it has grown what is called the pro- 
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noun of the tliiid person; as well as the definite article — he^ heo, 
hit — se^ seo — ^cet^ pa; pc ; 01 % in the piesent language, Iie^ it 

— she — tJtat, they, the — 

2 The oblique cases in -n ; like steormn, timgaoi, &c. — 

3 The Plurals in -an (yminec-an), as contrasted with those 
in -as (^niiinec-as^monhs ) — 

4 The infinitives ; observing whether they end in -an or -a — 

5 The first person singular , observing v/hether it ends in -e 
or -0 — 

6. The second person singular ; observing whether it ends in 
-is or -id — 

7 The three persons of the plural ; observing wdietlier they 
end in -p or -s — 

8. The forms signifying aon, art, is, are, he, tuas, &c — 

9 The form of the participle ; whether it begins with, or 
without, ge- or y 

These require attention, because it is in respect to these that 
the two typical forms of the Anglo-Saxon chiefly difter fiom 
each other Some chaiacterize the est- Saxon , some the 
JYortlmmhrian form of speech 

1 The West-So.xon article is se, seo, prc?/ = 0; to in Greek, 
and like the Greek 0, 97, to, it consists of one word for the mascu- 
line and feminine genders of the nominative case, and another 
for the neuter and the oblique cases. Thus pone=Tov ; ]}Cere== 
TTjs, rrj , jidin — T(p , pees = tov ; para = rcop In other 
words, the definite pronoun was used as an article, and its 
inflection was a full one ; — consisting chiefly in forms of the 
root but also in se and seo Meanwhile, the inflection of 
he was he, heo, hit , heo being used where we use she ; and she, 
itself being from seo, the definite article of the West-Saxons 
Thirdly ; the West-Saxon equivalents to they, them, and their, 
weie hi, him, hear a, plurals of he, 

2; 3. The West-Saxon genitive of steorva^star, was steorr- 
an. The nominative plural was also steorr-an, 

4. The West-Saxon infinitives ended in -an, as lufi-an=love. 
All this indicates a liking for terminations in -n, 

5 The first person singular of the jiresent indicative ended in 
-e ; as ic hoern-e—I burn, 

6 The second pei'son singular ended in es4. 

7. The plural was ^vi loern-ap, gi hoern-a]?, hi &asra-a|),= 
we, ye, they burn, 

8. Where ive say, loe are, ye are, they are, the West Saxons 
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said, tvisjjndonf <ji syndoiiy hi syndon^ or (Litci) iri sy}}d, (ji 
syndj hi synd This is the Genuau a. word wholly 

wanting to the pieseiit English. 

9. TJie W. 8* prefixed go- to the past pa-rticit^le ; as gehifod 
= loved 

The West-SaxoB belonged to the South, the Nortli- 
umbrian to the North of our Islaiul, The iianu^s alone t(4l us 
this. The fact, liowevei, is anything but an imnnpoitant one. 
In the first place it mdiiccs us to ask, whore aie the dialects oi 
the intervening districts, the East- Anglian of Bufiolk and 
Norfolk, and the Mercian of Northampton and Beiby ^ To this 
the answer is unsatisfactoiy. Few samples of them arc known ; 
and, even in the few we have, theie is none in winch a West- 
Saxon influence is not discernible Again, it shows that the 
assumption of any real difieience between the Angle and the 
Saxon, as an explanation of any diffeiences between tlie West- 
Saxon and the Northumbrian is gratuitous. The dialects in 
question differ as the dialects of two geographical extieines. 

Again — the provincial dialects of the present time can be 
shown to graduate into each other — at least, to a great extent* 
This IS because we have specimens from neaily every county. 
For the Anglo-Saxon dialects we have a great gap. 

§ 283. Premising that Northimubriaii means I^orfh of the 
ffumher, and that (so doing) it includes Yoikslnre, I draw atten- 
tion to the fiagraentaiy or ludiracntary cliaracter of the class 
denoted by the term. Compaied with the West-Saxon, in respect 
to its literature, it is little more than a local dialect Indeed its 
extant literatoe, in the higher sense of the word, is nil. It 
consists, if we limit ourselves to the recoids of which the tune 
and place are ascei tamed, and the translation is satisfactory, to 
little more than three sets of glosses, and one inscription 

§ 284i. 1 The Glosses of the Muslmorih Gospels, — ^llie Glosses 
on the Rusliworth Gospels are referred by Wanley, whose opinion 
is adopted by Mr. Garnett, to the end of the ninth, or to the 
beginning of the tenth century. This, however, is hy no means 
ceitam. The place at which, at least, a portion of them was 
written seems to have been Harwood, in Whaifdale. If so, 
tliey give us the most southern sample of the division to -winch 
they belong. The names of the writers are known Theie 
were two — one of them being named Farmenn. He it is who 
describes himself as a priest at Harawuda. The first part of 
the interlineation is his, and it is remarkable that the Northum- 
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biian cLaracter is less marked in Farmenn's part tlian it is in 
Ins coadjutor's : wliose name was Owen — a British designation. 
The first of the following speciinens is from Mr. Garnett’s paper 
on the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands ; the 
peculiar foims being in Italics, the second from Bouterwek's 
Screadiinga^ pp 31-33. 


Go^pch 

John, clmxi iv 

j?a?t foi|;on [|3G luTelend] ongrett 
[}:a?ttc] //dieiclon |.a aide 
the litiel[eiKl] inonige tliegnas 
and /id Hath J:oniie loIi [aiiiies] 

|3e, r Le, liasV ne Juluade ah 
J:ognas Ins ) foilooit Jiidcaiii eo})>o 
and Joeide eftei sona an Galileam 
Wins (ji dcisfendlic a\utudr[ice] Iniie 
j^adte of[ei] foeulc tlia bung [Sa- 
maiia] coin loij on in tlia caistic Sa- 
inai’, ])in is ///rwoden Sniiai iieli 
?n/n// l^ailte sahle Jacob Jost'X>es snno 
Ins WtOS w iitiidr tlioi adlii Jacobes 
The Inel’ foil^on uociuf i\ais of 
gonge, sitonde wies, and sait, sn a ofoi 
iialla tid wans swelcc sexta 
■vvif [com] of thc^i hifiiij to jiladannc 
Wcotci, cwadli Imn pe Imd’, sel nio 
dniaa j^egnas wuitudl’ foodiin in 
ciostio J^aatte ineto hohtun Iniu ewreth 
ftlion to Inni J^aot wif ]pio Samaiita- 
iiesca, liu till! Jndesc mith tliy aip 
diiiiconde fiom me yioiccs tii pa pe 
initli tliy ivit’s [sie Saniaiitanesc 
no for |3on iy/byiehc bij? Judea to Sa- 
inaiitanibcimi ^/^ondsivaiade t/u’ hasl’ 
and him, gif J?u a aies bus Godes 
and liwolc wcie se the ewadh the sel 
me diiHca pu wiitujii’ and woems 
inara, gif tlui qeoiuades [gio wades *■’] 
fiom him and [he] ij i si dd e i\iQ ^xanQ:\ 
c\viQ ivelle ewaith to him j^ad wif, 
diiht [on] lie m [in ‘^] hw on tha hlado 
haifest and the x>} tt ncli is hw on a, 
and hwer, foilhon hmfest pii w<ider 
cwicw clle‘^ ah ne aGii max a fedor 
usiim Jacobc seXo .sv//^7('ns Ihiasne pyit, 
an (I ivti'lla, and ho oi Jmn dianc and 
suno luB and feoXoifldo, and iK'mno 
[netenn], Ins 


1 . 

Hatton Gospels 

John, cha]i iv 

Ba se Hcnlond waste pvet pa Phaii- 
sci gehyiden, j^et he Inefdeonia 
leoinmg enilita j^onne Johannes ])oah 
se Haslend ne fullode ac hys leoinmg 
cnihtas Da foilet he Judea land and 
foi eft on Galilea, liyni ge byiode j^ad 
he seolde faian Xuih Sainaiia land 
AYicclice he com on Saniaiian cestie, 
pQ ys go nemneth Sichai, neah pain 
tunc ]pg Jacob sealde Josexie hys sune 
])Cei wajs Jacobes wylle So Haleiid 
sat at pL 'Welle, j^a he was w eii gegan 
and hy t w as niidda} g Ba coin par 
anwif of Samaiia w'oldc water fccca 
Ba ew'a^ se Plaleiid to liyie, ‘‘ G} f 
me diincau ” Hys looming cnihtes 
feidon pi to paic ceastie waldon hcoin 
mete beggoii Ba cw a^S p[et Samaii- 
tanissc w^yf to hym, “ TIu mete hjalst 
pi at me dienhen ]?omie pu eit Ju- 
deisc, and ic em Samaiitanise wyf 
Ne hi Ilea's Judeas and Samaiitamssce 
metes at gadoie ” Ba answeide so 
Halend and cw^a^ to hyie, “Gif pi 
wastes Godcs gyfe and hwat se ys j^o 
cw to p ‘ Selo me dmiken,’ watod- 
lice pi bode In me J>a3t he sealde pu 
lyfcs wadci ” p Gym'S jait wp* to 
hym, “ Leof ne pi na3fst nan png mid 
to hladraie, and pt ys dcox'> hwanen 
hafst pi lyfes "vyaiter cw^cst Su j^aat pi 
maic sy pnno me foder Jacob, se pe 
us fisne xw t sealde, and ho hys beam 
and li}s nytanii of Jam diimcan?” 
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Eu((U(f<*hmn Maici 

on fiuma godspollos luvlondos ciislofi sunu g’odi'H swa 

Cvp I. — 1 Imiium oiiangclu Iohu Cliiisti filu Doi % Biciit 
awiiteii IS in csaia )?onc wilgii licnn ic Hondo ongtd nun Lofoian 
sciij>tum cst 111 Isaia iiroplieta ccoc ego miito ang('linu nunini anie 
onsooiie J^nie sc>c cgcaiwa^ -vyog pmio slninn (‘lio]>ande in 

iaciem tuam qiu piacpaialnl main tnam ante in iro\ oLuuaniis m 

ivesteiHie gcaiwiga'S iveig diilitncs lohtc nyicali vcl don'^^ st-igo vt'I gongas Iuh 
deseito paiate mam dommi iccian lacito Honidas cuis 

4 wses loliannes m ■westenne gcruhvadc and bodadc lullnilit Ineow- 

Puit loaiincs in dcseito baptizans ct piacdicans baptiMiunn poeiu- 

nisse in foigcfmsse symia and fciendc wins nl ibeidc to liim 

tentiae in leimssionem peccatoinm 5 Et cgrodicbatiii, ad eiim 

alle indeas londe and liiciosolumsca allc and gofiilhvado lid 

omms ludaeae icgio et leiosolynntac miiiiciHi et baxiti/abantiir ab 
liim ill iordanes streame ondotende spina lieoia and wa'S 

lUo in lordanis flumnie confitciitcs sna 6 Et ciat 

loliannes gegeielad vel gewedad mi’J^ beimii cainelcs and gyrdcls follenno ynib 
loannes uestitns pilis cameli et i^ona pellicca cuca 

lendeiiu Ins and waldstaiian vel loppcstia and wndu limiiges j\nt on 

lumbos eius et lociistas et mcl siln- 

wmde bendum and >set biucendo wfes and bodndc ciYO)x'ndo 

estie edebat 7 Et praodi(‘abat diccns 

cyme]; dom stiongie mec aift me dies ? ^7 liis nani ic wvi'^Je fore lilniendo 
nonit foitior me post mo ciiuis non sum digmis piocnmlicns 
undon loesan j?w"ongas gcscoas Ins ic fulwadc conic 

solueie coiiigiam calccamentoimn eius 8 Ego bapii/aiii nos 
m wastie lie wiotndbce gehiliva’S eowic mi'b" gasto Jialgil And 

aqua ille neio baptizabit nos siuiitii sane to 9 Et 

awoiden woes m dagiim ’Sami civom se Innleiicl fio nazaieS j^ane byiig 
factum est in diebns illis uenit lesns a Na/aieili 
to gablea and gefulwad w^aes in lordaneil fio loliainie And oiistydo 

Galilaeae et baptizatus est in lordane a loanne 10 Et statim 

astag of wiBtie geseli ontynde beofunas and gastes balga swilcc 
ascendens de aqua mdit apeitos coelos et ^mitum tanquam 

culfra of dune stigende and wumende in bun vel in ^nem And stadn 
columbam descendentem et manentemm ipso 11 Et nox 

gewoiden w^ies of boofune j^n eart smiu mm leof on ^e ic wnl licade 
facia est de coelis tn es films mens cblcctus ni to complacni 
and sona l^e gast draf lime on Tvesteii and wins on w'osten 

12 Et statim spmtns expubt emn in descitum IS Et ciat m doseito 

feowei-tig daga and feow-ertig niebta and wins acimnad fio 
quadragmta diebns et quadragmta noctibus et tentabatur a 

wi^ervveaida wses mi^ wilde deoiiim and englas gc^gnedon veJ licidon 
satana eratque cum bestns ct angeb nuinstrabant 
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liim rrftci poii watiicllice gesald wses lolianiies cwom se li£Blen^ m gali- 
alli 14 Postquam autem tiaditiis est loaimes iiemt lesiis m Gall- 
lea bodade godspelles iice godes and ewe|3onde foibon 
laeain praedicans eiiangelimn legni Dei 15 Et dieens <][xioniam 
gcfylled IS tide and to genealacede iice godes breowsia> and 
impletuin est tempns ct apxnoiimqnauit icgniun Dei poeniteniiiu et 
gelefab m godspell md fjBiende bi sm gaEIea gesaili 

eicdite eiiaiigelio 16 Et praetenens seens maio Galilaeae xndit 

Simone |:a3t is pctrxxs and andreas broiSei liis liia sendende nett on sx 
Sunoncm et Andieam fiatiem eras mittentes retia in mare 
xvciixn foijjon fisceies and c^YXp lieo to se baslentS cnma|? jeftei me 

eiant ennn piscatoies 17 Et dixit eis lesxxs xiemte post me 

and gedoa eowic bent ge beobaii tel geseon fisceies monnu and 

ct faciain xxos fieii piscatoies boininxim 18 Et 

iieenlice ini^ by foileten nett fylgende weinn liim and foerde 

piotinns lelictis letibxis secuti snnt cum 19 Et jiiogicssus 
bonan lytel Ira on gesseli lacobxis zebedes sunn and loliannes biu^ei Ins 
Hide pxisillxim xxidit lacobxnn Zcbedaci et loaniicni fiatiem eras 
and pa ilca i cl liia m scip gesetton b^^ ^^^d sona vel iSaiilit 

et iXisos 111 naxxi componentos letia 20 Et statini 
geceigde liia and nii^ by det fasder Ins zebcdcus in stixie mi^ b‘"G Ejne 
xiocaxnt lUos et iclicto Zobcdaco in naxu cum meice- 

nionnum fylgende xra'iuii Imn and infociduii caxiliarnaum l>yig 
naiiis secuti sunt cxmi 21 Et ingiedixmtur Capliaiiiamn 
and sona leste dagas iiifocide re/ meode to somnxmgtmi gelmrdo Ina 
et statnii sabbatis ingressus in synagogani docebat eos 

and swigadun vcl stylton ofer loeie his wses forboii Iserende liia 
22 Et stupebant super dociiuia eras eiat enim docens eos 

swilce vel swa lie nnelite liaafde and no swa u^wutu and wses m 
quasi potestatem liabeiis et non sicut sciibae 23 Et eiat in 

somnxmguni lieora inonn ni gaste unclsenum and oft cleopade 
synagoga eorum homo in spnitu immimdo et exclamauit 
cwsebende liwset us and de by hrelend nazaienisca come b'^x 
24 diceiis quid nobis et tibi lesu Nazaiene xiemsti 

to losane vel loiene usic ic wat hwset b'^i liahg god and 

peideiG nos scio qxn sis sanctus Dei 25 Et 

bebeod vel beboden is Iniii se liaslend cxvie^eiide swiga b^ and gaa of 
comniinatus est ei lesus dicens obmutesce et exi de 

dscni menu gast xincl^iie and bitende vel bat lime gast ^e unolaBiie and 
lionime 26 Et discerpcns eum spmtus immxxndus et 

of chopande stjcfne micelre vel niicole and ofeode fio him and wundrende 
exclanians uoce niagiia exnt ab eo 27 Et mirati 

w£enin alio pm b^te hie frugnon vel ascadun bet^’ihc heoin ewebende 
sunt onines ita ut conquiierent inter se dicentes 

hwa?t pxt is bis Iranlc lar bios rr/ Ms niowa is forbon in mfehte 
quidnam est hoc quaenam doctrina haec noua quia ni potestate 

Y 
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and gastnin imcla'iimn liataj-j and cdinoda^ luiii and .sprang /a/ 
etiam spiniibns inmmiuliB unpomfc ct obeduini on pio- 

focrdo niorsniig tri mcr^o Ins snna vd insiyde rr/ nnpc an oalluin pin loud<* 
ccSBit imnor eixis siaihn an oinnoui rngunioiu 

galalavaa and rocono foeide of somnnngn. ooinon an 1ms 
GciMacao ^30 lili protinus cgTcdionins do Miiagoga nmierimt an doumin 
pfflt IS pctrns and an dicta s nnS lacob iind loliannes gidogtii na^s 

Siiuonis ot Androao cum lacobo ci loanuc ?U) Dccuiubi'bai 
wntndlico sa\wgrc pact as pctrns fcder durendc and rtn|>a cntHliin to iuin of 
antoni socius Simonas febncilans et st.ainn dunmi ci do 
pin vcl of pan’c and com gcnoolaccdc aliol ^a, ilea and nlI^ pr gt'gnpmi 
ilia Vd Et mcedcns oloinmii cam apprchcns.a. 

wa3S bond Ins and iiceiilioo foilot bio bal fro iide sobto /c/ gi'diir and 
inanu cins et conimno dimihit cam it'bris et 

gcpicgnodo boom adcn nitudlK^e pa ge\\aiis imi^py to sctc eodi* 

inmistrabat eis 2^1 Ues]}ciG antciu facto caiiu occulisset 
simne gefocidim brobtnn to Imn alio pa ylle ba'bbcndo and dcolul bie 
sol affcicbant ad einn onmcs inaio babcntc'S et daemonia lia, 
bcnde {sic) and wres allc ccestrc rd bnrg gosoninad to doio id goat 
bentos 33 Et ciat oinms cinitas congn^gata ad lannain 
and Iccnade monige pa pe ivcran goswicncio niissenlieinu adiuni 
34 Et ciuaiut nndtos qni ncxabantnr naiu.s languoiibus 

and deofles momgc be fdiaf lel afndo and no let bun spjxsMu 
et daemonia innlla encicbat et non sinobat ca loqiu 

foipon be wistcn bine and on aningo switSo aias and foerdt' i d 
quomain scicbant enm 35. Et dibiculo tnddo siugons ogres 

e 

fffiiende eode m westige stowc id styde and Sei gebaal and lylgonde 
siis abut m deseitum locum ibiqiie oiabat 3G Et proseentns 
W 82 S Inm Simon and pa^e im^ bun ivDsimn and mitspy 
est ettm Simon et qni enm illo eiant 37 Et cmn 


onfundnn 

inixenisscnt 


bine cwiedim to bun tpon allc soecap 
emn dixenmt ei qiua omnes qnaeiunt te 
bselen^ ga we vel WTitn gangau in pa nebsto 
eamns 

and ec ^Sier le bodige 


and cwiiep to bemn so 

38 Et ait illis 

lend and cicstio padt* 

m proxunos mcos ct cimtatcs nt 
and to ^isse forpon ic com and wigs bodando 
ad boo enim neiu 39 Et eiat praedicans 

and alle gable and deoilas fordiaf fwaip 

et in Omni Gablaea et daemonia enciens 

he pi-owere bed id bidende (sie) him and mid cneii 
lepiosns dcpiecans enm et gmni 

begende vel begmge cwiep gif pu wilt pn mieb mo geclen&ige se badend 
flexo dixit ei &i ms potes me mimdare 41 lesus 

witndiice pa wsss miltsende lum geiabte bonda bis and bran bnu 
antem misertns eins extenebt manmn suam ct tangens enm 

cw^p to bim xc wiHe gectosie andmitjpy ci^a^p ina^o fooule bom 

43 Et cum dmssot statim cbsce&sit ab 


et ibi praedicem 
m somnungiun beora 
in synagogis eorum 
and com to bim 
40 Et nenit ad enm 


ait ibi nolo mimdare 
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lum j^e hnofal and geclensad wais and beboden ^vces iiim lira}j?o irnd 
eo lox)ra et mnndatus est 43 Et comminatiis ewt ci Btatiinqii<‘ 
draf Imie and cwa?!? to bnn gesib ncenegimi menu sa^cgo ve7 cwcJjo 
eiocit illiun 44 Et dicit ei lude nemnii dixeiis 

a 

ab. gaa fetcaw j^c ^tomaldor saccrd and agef toi clroiisungo b^nc 
sod uade ostendc to pimcipi saccidotmn et offer pio emundatione tiia 
|3a pQ helxt moyscs m cypnisse ^a'm so^ lie foorde ongan 
quae piaccGj)it Mo\ses m tcstmiomum lUis 45 Atqnc illo egiest^iis coexnt 
bodige and niseisige woid jsus b<^t ivntucllice iie inoelite cammga 
Xiraedicaie ot diffamare seinionein ita ut lam non posset manileste 

111 ^a ccastic lugangan vel ineode ah butaii m westigmn stowmii wasre and 
in cinitatcm intione sed foris m deseitis locis csset et 

gcsomnadim vcl efne comon to him aigliwonan ffo asgliwilcii lialfe 
coniieniebaiit ad emn niidiquc 

§ 285 2. The Glosses of the Durham, or Lindisfarn Gos-- 

2 ')els — Quatuor Evangelia Latina, ex translatione S Hierong- 
mi, cum gJossd mferhneatd Saxonicd — Cotton MSfS Nero, 
D. 4. 

1 

M vTniEw, cliax> n 

mi^^y aiod { gocemicd i\cro liaelond in ban byug in dagmii IIo- 

Cuiii eigo natiis csset Jesus in BctJilooni Jiidieai in diebus Ile- 
rodes eyniiigcs liooiiu ba timgulciaeftga ol eustdael cwomun to Inenisaleni 
lodis Ilegis, eoce niagx ab oiionto renerimt Hioiosolymani, 

cwcobonde 

lull ciToodon liuei is be acciined is cymg Judeunii gesegoii ^VQ forbon 
diceiitos Ubi est qui natiis est icx Jiidseorinn*^ vidniius onim 
tungul 

steiru Ins in eustdael and we cwonion to woibane lime gelieido wiototlico 

stellam cjus m oiiente et veinmiis adoraie eum xiudions autem 

ba burgivicias 

lieiodes se, eying gedioefed ivais and alio ba Inerusolemisea mib Imii and 
Heiodes tuibatus est et oniiiis Hieiosolyina cum illo El 

mesax>ieusti 

gesomuede alle ba aldoimcnii biscox)<i <nid ba u uiitta b’a's lolccs 

congiegatis (s^e) omes piiiicipes saeeidolum ot scubas poxuih, 
geascode 

georne gofiagiido fia Inin liuoi ciist aeoiined wcr(‘ 
sciscitabatur ab ns iibi Clinstiis iiaseerotin 

y 

ongmiias foiueaidnicicunga adt lolianne ! 

[fol 203 I INCIPIUNT OAPJTULA SECIJNDUIM lOHANNEM 
in IVuma reJ in fma uord rvl orist. inns god mib gode boili bone ilca 
1 In puncnxwo ueibiiin dems apud dcum pei qucni 

^ From l^outcivvck’H i>p 12 II 
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gewoiM wen-n alio and lohaiiiio woorc gcfcsciulod gona'gd is a'r irl be (a 
facta sunt onmxa el lolianiios iiiissiiH roteiiiir ante 

hmi ^atSe eft oiifoas p.vt lua se gcxipces Biuio goddes JSorb genia, liis 

eum <1^ iGCipient esse facit filiOH dei per giatiaiu suaiii 

^aiia fi.aseiidiim ludcuni lolianno onsa’^cccs Imic bo sio crisl ah 
n Inteiiogaiitibas IiidaciB loliauiics iiegat sc esse Clnisiimised 

aa* 

pmt gesondet weie licseoK befo ^Sann and stefii l^aHc bo were elio])peiHles lu 
missuni so ante ilhiin nocom(][no csse chunaniis in 

noestern aafter isaias ^ddm intga gcsaegi'^S ^So ilea unietlico gooiuhdo 
clescito secniidimi Esaiam cnimtiat ipbtnn noio faloinr 
0 

lenib laedende ? el momendo synno middangeardcs a''c fulnnnde in balgo 
agnmn tollentc pcccata miindi et baptizantein in spii itn 

0 

gaste foi^on ^o ilca sie ? cl is on nfa aUmn vel of alio of tiiann 

sancto eo q^uod ijise sit suina omnes ttt Ex diiobus 

iolianne ^egnnm ^a^e fylgendo neion diiliten an tobnddo 

loliannis discipnlis qni scciiti hieiaiit donnninn nuns Andicas addimt 
brodcr Ins sc^o petins fioin uses genemned sec ^on 

fratiem snnm qiii Petms ab ipso nunenpatns Dlulippns qnoqno 
uais geceiged beam godcs gebecnas so^e sona betuiii o^Jiuni iSe ilca god('K 
nocatns nataiia licli mdicat qni mox intci ccteia cnni donum 

snnu bi^ geoiidctad in ^sem fseimii psot na^'tor ymbecido rel gcct'rdo an 
fibnm confitetur nii In nnbtis aqnam conneitit an 
•R’ln nu^^y uses auoidon cii^lice ges^ne (jo? to ^ei lieseolf niea gehaton 
ninmn quo facto cognoscitiir quod ubi ipse fnoiit inniiadus 
mn ned-Ss8if sie jsrete gescyite ^toa a farina ani^^Sy goncolicde easta’o 
mnnm necesse sit dcficeie mibtiannn v Piopinquantc pascha 
indeana aiiaip ^a cependo tel of temple and ^scinfiascndimi rel liuaet rel becon 
Iiidaeoiiun eicit uendentes e templo et mteriogantibiis quod signum 
gesalde to undoanne tempul vel and nm iSrim dagiim waeccennes clscnrnii vel godcs 
daret soluendi temiilum et in tiidiio excitandi niistc- 

degelnise setter ^sem ^egne bituih menigo cuoeiS bnta sic oftaccenned in 
num ponit ti Nicodemo inter annlta dicit msi lenatiis in 
ric godes mgeonga ne msege vel l^aete ne gedoema ah gehaolo 
regnnm doninu intiare non posse uel quod non iiidicare sod salnaie 
geenome anidg and Jjset woeie aedeanad onsets uoeic in gode aron 
nenent mundn et manifestari dicit opera qixm in donuno sancta 
gewordne in ^sem stone Mnande is gecnoeden ^Sone haslcnd 

facta VII lohannim Aenon baptizanti dicitiir lohaiinem 
fnlguge iSe* ilca biydgnma psete sie and gedoefenlic is |jc^te gewox hmo 
baptizaie qnem ille sponsnm essj *‘et oportere ciesceie se 
hne^re lythge and ilca nfa *and on nfa aHil weie «c to golefaimc 

antem mmm illnmqne desnxsnm et snpra omnes esse credentemqnc 
in bine ^setehaefde M ece ofer toe ungeleaffiiHe nfit nree^^o 
in enm habere nitam aeternam super incrednkm neio iram 
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gemiia getrjnne^ vel gcfecRtna uaclle la cubes xiife samaii- 

maneie * confimat viii Apud puteum lacob luiilieii saiiian- 

tanisea w£es aedcaiied nii^S mcnigii deghim imiu spiaac and nionigo 
tcin[a]e manifestatiis pliiinno 1113 stico loqmtnr et multi 

^aia samaiitanibcana lioda gelefe<S on liine cuoedciido ^is is so<Slice 

Samaiitanoiuin ciedunt in emn diccntcs Inc cst iioie 

liaclend middangeaides legluoidcs sxmu sxun otSer xmtiyiineiido 

salixator mxmcli viin llcguli cxuusdam films acgiotans 

ondueaidnese diilit stcfiie gchaeled bi^S cxxoeJSondes feder Ins gaa sunn 
absentis domini uoce sanatxu' diccxitis ixado liliiis 

liofa^ gelefdc ilca and bus Ins all momio 

txius xuuit ciedidit ipse et domus cius tuta x Honiinein 
eabtii and ^iit^Seili xxintia basbende 111 uiiti} mnisse bis ini< 5 % gccuoed aiis 
XXXUIII annos babentem in mbimitate sua dicendo sxxige 
linn boie ^ine and geong in sunnedoeg baelcS efnc gcbc lime b-nt 
tolle giabtatum tuiun et ambxila in sabbato ciu’at aequalem so quod 
ua3S doeiide gode sunn suselce fader auoebte dcado sio 

eiat faciens deo xi Quod films siout iiatcr suscitans nioituos sit 
gcbelic aiu^u^e in ^cuni gclcfdon ^oflcoia^ ol dcaiSo to bio toc^uiiende 
aequabtei bonoiandus in quo cie dentes tianscant dc nioito ad xiitain uentxuain 
£00 <Son feuSbeOgos ^10 tid ^ona of bjigennxl godo leo ^a yllo eft aiisa'JS 

quoque pionuntiat boiain quo do nionunieiitis bom nialiquc losuigunt 

to c}^nisc Ins lobamic bcoccillc ceige<S and av. tSonc laedo[i] and 

XII Ibo tcbtmionio sxxo lobaniiein luceiiiani aj>p(‘llat patioin quoque oi 

goxuiotio of Inm cy^insso gcti^unocS nuboos o^Serne oftfoendo of him 
sciibtuias do so testimoniuni poibibeie ludacos alium iccopiinos do so 
xult iiioysi nii^tSy aixiat goboKstnadc niitSiSy goncolccdc castro 

auteni Mosen sciibsisso tobtatur xiii. rioi>mquaiitc pastdia 
ludoana of fif lilafu and txxcem fiscnin and iif ^ixsendo 
Ixidaeonim dc qnnique panibus et duobus piscibxis quinque niiUia 
monno gefylde fo $Snoni tacno nii^tSy to cjuimge lime xialla^S doa vel gc- 

bommxxm satiuauit pio quo signo cum icgcm cum uellent la- 

. o 

wyi ca gelltob and geoado vel geongondc on ixfa sao fiobtandxun tSegnxmi 
ccio fxigit ct ambulans siijiia maie paxxoniibixs diboipxilis 
exxoctS 1C bit am nalla^ gic ondicdc fio ^loatiun gosobt wxos and 

ait ego &xim nolito timcic xirii A tiiibis quacbitxxs ct 
nii^^y gemuoted uns exue^ wyicas mett sotSo no losas and lilaf of 

inxxentxxs ait opcramim cibmn qxu non pout ct iiancm do 

beofnxxm so exxoo gesoalla blif midang blaf bibs bmo cuo^ 

ciebs ueium dicit daic mtam mxmdo xv ranom xutio sc dicit 

and gclclondo on Imn elt wtuceendo b^Bt ho xxeic on Siom bbTotmeoste da-^g 
et credontes m ho rcsuscibitxuum in nouissimo die. 

§ 28G. 8 The of the Durham lUtual — lUiuale 

Eetieske D auhelme}hsis. 
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1145, c 10 UUuhU* — fla- sunt effpiiHla III LiOnuK 

pai /.s, (III fifit (iatfds 

( iSas crocks diilit’ Incm’ aiid bihalda'J^ mid 

^ I Ha 3 e diat Bomouis, cirduie \uh Ihoiusakmi, (‘I as]>idi(' ot 
i^iRCoa^A a^’ and vsooca'^' in plaoj^wovd aiul on mid ;',iinoi‘i(m 

consideraic, ct in plaOas I'jiis mi iiivcaiintis 

^qic ^^oo3 docnd doni and hooc<‘iulo hfv mid milMMul lo 
■viriim facionknn jndicmni (|Udeutoiu (idmu fd, propiiiuw 

biom Ins 
01 0 cjnB 

f fetoiida'S oi’ wocgas and gisoa'b’ and aigna'J? of Kodvm aldmn 

( Siato snper vias ot \idotc cfe interiogatc do smnitis mita(|uiy 

livoclc sio Tvoeg god and goonga'S on and gi gimoeta‘5’ coclniSFfO 
sit Ma l)ona, ct ambulate in eu^ ct mveiuetiH 1 ‘ctiigoiiiini 
sawlmn irwinn 
animabns Ycstiis 

^ j alios beigies god Isil godo doa'^ Yoegas iiicio and ivcdo 

( Exercitniim Dens Isiacl, bonas facitc ^las vcstias id stadia vcsti a, 
and 1C bya ivilx mi^ in stove dissvm on eordo |3C ic saldo laodoium 
ei Labitabo vobiscinn in loco* isto in ten a qnam dodi xiainbiis 
iinym firo worvldi* and w’ woivlde 
vesiris a secido ct nsqne in sccnlmn 

f god 'tSe [dicg] gisccadas from naebto dedo vssa from 'tSiostia 
(Dens, qni diem disccims a nocto actus nohti os a tonobiaimu 
giscead miste fiatte symle iSa b'e liaelgo aron ‘Senceiulo in ‘(Suuim 

distingue caligine nt semper quic sancta sunt meditantes, in tua 

symlmga lobt ve hla 
jugiter luce vivamus per D’ 

i^oncgunco gidoe vc drilit’ liaelga faedcr aUm’ ece god 
Gi atlas agimus, Doinme, sanctc pater ommpotons £etcrneDeus, 

V 'Se vsig oferdoeno naebtes iitme to moigenlicum tidvm 'Sciblaode 
qui nos, transacto noctis spatio, ad matutmas boras pordiicere 
gimoedvmad ar veis bid’ patte ^v gefe vs [daig] ^eosne bvtan synne 
dignatus es, quesumus, ut donos nobis diem bunc sine peccato 
of’ faia 0'S bat to efenne Se gode geafo eft ve breiiga 

tiansire quatenus ad vesperum tibi Deo giatias referamus, 

per Dommum. 

§ 287. 4. The Ruthmll Runes . — Tlie inscription in Anglo- 
Snson Hunic lottci^Sj on tlio Hu.tli'WGll Cross, is thus dcciplicrcd. 
and translated by Mr. Kemble ; — 


18' 

1 


EliknaB kyningk 
HlfrmcBS blafard, 
Hmlda ic ne dseistse 


mik 


The poweifril bang, 
The Lord of Heaven, 
I dared not bold. 


mo. 


* MitmU Emhsim DimMmemif., pul.li!jied by tbe Saitees Society, pp 80, 37. 
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Bismerecle nngkct men, 
Ba 8etgaid[i]G, 

Ik (n)i'Sba3tli bist(e)me(d) 


Tlioy revEod iis two, 

Both together, 

I stamod with the pledge of cinne 


geiedee 

gaiutnlda3 

Estig, b'a ho walde 
An galgii gistiga 
Modig loie 
Men, 


. piopared 

Himself spake 
Beingnantly, ^lien he would 
Go up upon the cioss, 
Coiiiagoously before 
Men 


Mid straliim gi^mideed 
Alegdun hia3 liime, 
Liinweiigne. 

Gistodun Imn 

I^isi waes on rocli , 

Hwe'^i.e tlier fusee 
Feauaii c'\\oiau 
iE b'^iSilaf ti laanum 
le that al bih (eold) 

sae ( . f 

Tc w(te)s nii(dj gal(l)gii 
lE { . ) rod ha 


Wounded with shafts, 
They laid linn down, 
Linib-weaiy 
They stood by him 

Chiist was on cross 
Bo ’ theie with speed 
Fiom afai came 
Nobles to him in niiseiy 
I tliat aU beheld 

I as n ith the cross 


§ 288. So much for our materials for the Northumhriaii 
dialect of the Anglo-Saxon , at least for the most unexception- 
able portion of them. The characteristics the}^ suj^ply are as 
follows : — 

1. The article is pe rather than sc; and pio ratliex than seo, 

&e. In the Modern English the is used without respect to 
either gender or case. There is a tendency to tins in the North- 
umbrian. Again — the use of &c., instead of Id, hem, 

heom, as the plural forms of he and heo, sets in cailici in North- 
iimbiiaii than in Wessex, 

2, 3 The -xi, or ’-an, both in the obliquo eases and in the 
Nominative Plural, is dropped Somotiincs the teiminatiou is 

as ^uitgih— W. S., wifegaii = pvoplietH. Somotnnes it is 
- 0 , as ego = W. S, eagcuh = eyes. Generally, however, it is 
-a or -6, as 


North 

W. S. 

ENorjsir 

hearta 

hCiirtaii 

/n'<n /,s’ 

eaiiho 

on li bail 

(id ih\s 

iiomo 

uamau 
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4 Tlie -n of the Infinitives is similaily dropped 

Noeth W S English 

cucEtlia cii e^au stnj 

ingeonga ingangau entei 

5 The first person singular of the present indicative ends (1) 
in -10 j as io geto^eoiv-u, io cleop^-io, ic seLio, ic onclTed-io, io 
ageld-ii, ic geUnibv-u = I helieie, I call, I give, I dread, I pay, 
1 build — (2) in -o ; as ic sitt-o, ic drinc-o, icfett-o, ic wuldrig-o, 
= I sit, I drinh, I fight, I glorify 

6. The second person singular ends in -s, rather than -st. 

7 The plural termination was -s. This form, however, was 
not universal. It is in the imperative mood wheie we find it 
most generally, and where it is letamed the longest. Elsewlieie 
the form in ]? is found besides 

8. The plural of am, art, is, is 

Noethuhbeian West-Sanon 

' ui symlon 
as oiiposed to - (ji sijndon 
, hi syndon 

9 In the participles the W. S. prefixes ge-, the Noithiimbrian 
often omits it 

§ 289. Upon these dijfferentice we may remark — 

] . That the use of ])e and ]}io, as opposed to se and seo, is 
Fiisian. Not that the Frisians discarded se and seo altogether. 
On the contrary they used them freely. They used them, how- 
ever, only as Demonstratives in the strict sense of the term. 
They used them where the Greeks used ovros Meanwhile, 
where the Greeks used o and rj, the Frisians used the and thju. 
On the other hand the tendency towards the undeclined ]?e is a 
tendency towards the modern English. 

2, 3. The omission of the m in the inflection of nouns is 
also Frisian. 

4. So is that of the in the infinitive mood. 

Feislin West-Saxon English 

mah-a mmi-an male 

Is) -Cl lai cm leavn 

hcei n -a hcsrn -an lurn 

5. The termination in -u for the first person singular is Old 
Saxon 

6. So IS that of the second person in -s, rather than -st 

7. The plural in -s is, at the present time, provincial in the 


tL'i cuen 
(ji aien 
111 even 
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North of England. In Scotland it belonged to the literaiy 
dialect. It appears in the works of James I* throughout. 

8. The forms aren approach the modern English ; meanwhile, 
the Old Frisian forms ^ire wi send^ I send, hja send. 

§ 290. Which of the two divisions of the A. S. give us the 
older form of language^ No general answer can he given. 
Thus — 

1 . Supposing that the -s m se and seo represent an original 

the Northumbrian forms and 'pio) are the older. The 

origin, however, of the se is doubtful. 

2, 3, 4 Of the forms in -n and -a, the West Saxon are the 
older 

5, 6. On the other hand, the antiquity is in favour of the 
Northumbrian verbs in and -o. 

7. Of the plurals, however, the West Saxon p is the older. 

8. So is the ge-, of the participles. 

All this means that difierent portions of a language change at 
different rates, and that general assertions as to the greater 
antiquity of one dialect over another are unsafe. 

Another caution arises out of the preceding notices ; a caution 
against drawing over-hasty conclusions from partial details. 

1 To a certain extent the Northumbrian approaches the 
standard English of our modern literature, e. g. in the use of 
the and are. Yet it would be unsafe to say that it is out of the 
Northumbrian that the literary English has grown. 

2. To a certain extent the Northumbrian approaches the Old 
Saxon. 

3. To a certain extent the Northumbrian approaches the Old 
Norse ; and as the points in common to the two languages have 
commanded no little attention, they will be considered •somewhat 
fully — not, however, until some miscellaneous additions to the 
preceding notices have been made. 

§ 291 M^ny investigators increase the list of Northumbrian 
characteristics by going into the differences of phonesis. Doing 
this, they are enabled to state that the West-Saxon has a 
tendency, wanting in the Northumbrian, to place the sound of 
the y in yet (written e) before certain vowels — Thus, the West- 
Saxon eali, pronounced yal, is contrasted with the Northumbrian 
all This seems a real difference ; and one which no one should 
overlook. Again — thorh and leht, as contrasted with the W . S, 
fheorh and leoht, give us appreciable differences of sound. So 
does thoede ~ W. S. theoda. In words, however, like 
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NoEin < W S 

^^4 conhastodwitli , 

Fet) {.lift vessel, 

the difference of pronunciation is, by no- means, so clear as the 
difference of spelling. 

Again — until I know exactly how to sound the W. S. e as 
opposed to the Northumbrian oe, I must suspend my judgment 
as to the import of such a table as the following- . — 


North 

W S 

English 

boen 

ben 

fntnjer 

boec 

boe 

hooks 

coelan 

celau 

cool 

doeman 

deman 

ileeiih 

foedan 

fedan 

feed 

speed 

sped 

speed 

swoet 

swet 

sweet 

woenan 

wenan 

u een 


upon which ail that can be said is, that the West-Saxon loohs 
most like the modern English The orthography of the Ruth- 
well Runes is not the orthography of the Glosses. 

§ 292. Many investigators increase the list of Northumbrian 
compositions by the two following fragments ; the first of 
which is known as "Wanley’s Fragment of Oeuchmi, the second 
as the The Death-Bed Verses of Beda 

The Anglo-Saxon monk Ceadmon was born at Whitby in 
Northumberland. Yet the form in which his great work has 
come down to us is TFest-Saxon. This has engendered the 
notion that the original has been re-cast, and lost, with the 
exception of the following fr-agment printed by Wanley from a 
note at the end of the Moore MS., and by Hickes from Wheloc’s 
Edition of Alfred’s Translation of Beda’s Historia Fcclesiastica, 


Nn scylun liergaE 
Hefaen noaes uard, 

Metuctes msecti, 

End Ins niodgidanc 
Uerc nnldur fader, 

Sue lie iiimdra gilxiiaes, 
Eci dnetm, 

Ora stelicte 
He aerist scopa, 

Elda Ibamnm 


Nu we sceolan Iierigean 
Heofon-iices weaid, 

Metodes milite, 

And Ins modgethanc 
Wei a WTildoi foeder, 

Swa lie wnldres geliw'ies, 
Ece dnliten, 

Ord onstealde 
He ss'rest scop, 

Eoi%n beamiun, 


How we should praise 
The heaven - kmgdom’s 
preserver, 

The might of the Creator, 
And his mood-thought 
The gloiy-father of woiks, 
As he, of wondeis, each 
Eternal Lord, 

Ongmaliy estahhshed. 

He eist sha]3ed, 

For earth’s ban ns, 


* Collated with the oiigmal Mooie MS 
H Bradshaw, Esq , King’s College, 


of Beda in the University Library, by 
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Hcbeii til lirofe , 
Ilalcg scepon 
Tha middmi-gcaKl, 
Moncjmiffis uaid 
lici diyctni, 
j’Eitci tiadiG, 

Fiiuin foldii 
Eiea alliiiectig 


Heofoii 16 Idfo , 
Halig sc}T;>peiLcl 
Da imddangeaid, 
Moncjmics wcaitl 
Ecg dull ten 
iEftci toudc, 
Fiiiim foldaii 
Fica [elniilitig 


Heaven to roof, 

Holy sliaper , 

Then mid-earth, 
Mankind’s home, 
Eternal Loid 
After foimed. 

For the homes of men, 
Loid Almighty 


The Death-Bed Verses of Beda are from a MS afc Sfc. 
Gallen. 


Foie the neidfaerae, 
Naenig imiiiitliit, 
Thoc-snottiira 
Than Inin thaif sie 
To yinhliycganne, 

Aei his Inonongae 
Hnaet, Ins gastac, 
Godacs aeththa yfiaes, 
Ai^fter deothdaege 
Docmid mueoithae 


Before the necessary journey, 
No one becomes 
Wisei of thought 
Than Inm need he, 

To consider, 

Befoie Ins dcj)aitine, 

What, foi Ins spnit, 

Of good 01 c’s il, 

Attei death- day 
Shall he doomed 


It. IS not safe, liowever, to say more than that the ortho- 
graphy is other than West-Saxon* 

§ 293 The same applies to the Cotton MS (Vespasian, Ai) 
of a Latin Psalter, with an interlinear gloss in Anglo-Saxon : 
of which the Latin element is referred to the seventh, the Angle 
to the ninth, century It is this from which the words of 
§291 are taken ; and, doubtless, the orthogTaphy is other than 
the standaid West-Saxon (1 ) The plurals end in (2 ) 
The second jiersons singular in -s. (3 ) Its past participles omit 

the initial --ge Thus : 

Pb ALTER In W S English 

licred gcheiod 

hledsad gehletsod hlcssed 

sotli gesoght sought 

4 Its personal pronouns are mec, thee, usie, eowie, rather 
than me^ the, ^bs, eoio, as in West-Saxon. 

Are there sufficient reasons for making it Northumbrian ? 
Good investigators have made it so. Meanwhile let it be noted 
that the infinitive ends m -iz, not in a, 

P&ALMUS XLII 

( doom mec god and to-scad mtmgan mimie of tSeode 

^ ( Judica mo Dens et dxscerno causam meam do geiite 

iiolxt liahgre fiom mon un-rohtim and facnxim go-neie me 
non sancta ah honuno imq[uo ct doloso eiipe me 
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4 

5 

6 


3 


4 , 


5 


0 


7 


(for-^on eartS god mm and stiengu imn foi-liwoii me 

\ Qnia tu es Dens mens et foititudo niea qiiaie mo 

(on-weg a-isiife and ioi-liwon un-rot ic in-ga Sonne swencoS mcc 
rej^pulisti et qiiaie tiistis inccdo dimi adtligit me 

se feond 
inimicus 

( on-send lelit Sm and soS-tostmsse Suie liie nice go-lacdon 

c Emitte lucein tuain et veiitatem tuani ipsa me deduxeiunt 

and to-ge-laeddon m munto Sacin lialgaii Sinuin and in gc-teldo 
et adduseiuut in monte sancto tuo et in tabcinaculo 
Smum 
tuo 

(ic in-gaa to wi-bebe godes to gode se ge-blisseaS luguSo mine 
(Intioibo ad altaie Dei ad Deum qui laetiiicat juvcntutcm mcam 
(ic ondetto Se m citian god god mm foi-liwon un-iot caiSu sawiil 
•sConfitebor tibim cytbaia DeusDeusmeus Quaic tiistis es aiuma 
(min and foi-bwon ge-dioefes me 
mea et quare continbas me 

jge-bytm god for-Son ic-ondettu liini liaelu ondulcotan mines 
ISpeia m Deumquoniam confitebor illi salutaic viilius mei 

and god mm 
et Deus mens 

PSVLMUS XLIII- 

J god mid earum uium we ge-lieidun and fcdias uic scgdun 
( Deus aunbus nostiis audmmus et paties nostii annunciavoiunt 
us weic Sset 'vvucende Su earS m deguin lieaia and in dtegum 
nobis Opus quod opeiatus es m diebus eoium et m diebus 

Sam alldum 
antiquis 

(bonda Sine Seode to-stenceS and Su ge-plantados Ine Su swentes 
(Manus tua gentes dispeidet et plantasti eos adHixistx 
folc and on-weg a-dnfe lue 
popidos et expxdisti eos 

( na-les soS-lice m sweorde bis ge-sittaS eoi’San and earn 

c Keo enim m gladio suo possxdebunt tciiam et bracbiuiii 

beaia ne ge-bseleS bie 
eorum non salvabit eos 

ab sie swiSre din and earm Sin and in-bbtnis ondwleotan Smes 
Sed dextera tua et bracbium tunm et mlummatio Tultus tui 
fox-Son ge-bcade Se in bim 
quoniam complacmt tibi m iBis 

5®u eaxS se ilca cyning mm and god min Su on-bude baelu 
ITu es Ipse rex mens et Deus mens qui mandas salutem Jacob 

f in Se bond uxe we windwiaS and m noman Smum we for-bj^cgaS 

i In te miimcos nostros YentdaTimus et m nomme tuo speriicmus 
a-nsende m us 
msurgentes m uos 

I na-les soS-bce m bogan mmum ic ge-nybto and swcord mm ne go- 
i Non emm aicu meo sperabo et gladius mens non sal- 

baeleS me 
yabit me 
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ge-freades so^S-lice tisic of ^<Bm swencenduiii iisic and nsic 
3 Salvasti eiiiin nos cx adfligentibns nos et eos qiiinos 
(ficdon ^ii ge-stea^ela<Ses 
odcrunt confiidisti 

^111 gode ivo 1)10^5 liGie aline deg and in nonian dinmn weondetta^ in 
(In Deo landabimni tota die et in nomine duo confitebimnr in 
weoiuldo 
saccnla 

§ 29“^. The question concerning the Norse elements in the 
Northumbrian forms of speech requires notice Let the date 
of the Ritual be AD 970 — as it probably is. Let the Psalter 
be older than the Ritual as certain opinions make it^ — opinions 
which the present wiiter objects to, believing them to be founded 
on an undue assumption. Let the Psalter be Northumbrian — 
as, with the exception of its infinitives ending in it is Let 
the infinitives ending in -a of the Gospels, the Ritual, and the 
Ruth well Runes, be looked upon as Danish rather than Frisian 
by one critic, and as Frisian rather than Danish by another 
"What follows^ Even this — that the advocate of the Danish 
doctrine has a stiong case in his favour, when he looks at 
the dates of the Danish invasions, for he may say tliat if 
the Northumbrian peculiarities "were Frisian, they would have 
existed fioin the first; whereas, being Norse, we miss them at 
the beginning, but find them at the end, of the Danish period. 
Such is the suggestion of Mr. Garnett, who, after remarking 
that the termination in -a was Norse, and that the older text of 
the Psalter failed to exhibit it, commits himself to the opinion 
that it may be the result of an intermixture with the North- 
men. Mr. H. Coleridge makes this a definite argument against 
the Frisian hypothesis. Where, however, is the evidence that 
the Psalter, in respect to place, is Northumbrian in the way 
that Rituale, &c., are ^ 

‘‘The most impoitaiit peculiaiity in which the Durham Evangeles and 
Ritual differ fiom the Psaltei is the foim of the infimtive mood in veilbs. 
This, ill the Duiham hooks, is, with the exception of one vcib, bean, esse, 
invariably formed in a, not in an, the usual form m all the other Anglo-Saxon 
dialects Now this is also a pecnliaiity of the Fiisic, and of the OH Noise, 
and is found in no othci G-eimamc tongue , it is then an mteiestmg inq[uiry 
whether the one or the other ol those tongues is the origm of this peculiarity ; 
whether, in shm t, it belongs to the Old, the oiigmal Fiisic, foim which pie- 
vailed in the fifth, sixth, and seventh ccntniies, or whether it is ovung to 
Norse influence, acting in the ninth and tenth, through.tlie estabhshment of 
Danish invaders and a Danish dynasty in the conntiies noithof the Humber ” 
— •Ej'iMBnE, PUL Turns No. flr>. 
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§ 295. Let the Danish question, however, be tried on its own 
merits According to Mr Garnett — speaking fi'oin information 
given him by a fiiend familiar with the MS. — the Danish words 
bjj^toivn 01 village^ and at^ the prefix to the ISTorse infinitive 
(]ust as to'^ IS in English) occur once or twice in the Durham 
Gospels. That this is something in favour of a Danish influence 
IS clear On the other hand — 

1. Harewood, the locahty for the Rushworth Glosses, is scarcely 
on typical Danish ground — at least as measured by the oc- 
currence of village names in -hy. 

2. Neither is Durham — ^the locahty, real or supposed, of the 
Gospels and Ritual. 

3 I do not say that these are very cogent objections Still, 
they are objections. 

§ 296 Theie is another fact against the forms in -a. A 
well-known inscription at Aldborough has two words which aie 
Danish , but the first is a Proper Name, TJlph^ and proves no 
more than such names as Thorold or Oim in the reign of 
Henry II. — long after the last man who spoke Danish m 
England had breathed his last The other is /lonom, a truly 
Danish form The inscription runs 

Ul])h liet aiMeian for lionom and Gimtliara saiiia 
Ulph hid tins lear for Inm, and Gmitliar’s soul. 

Nevertheless, the form dreeran is not Danish but Anglo- 
Saxon. It may be granted, however, that the inscription is a 
mixed one. Be it so. It stiU teaches us that the chaime 

o 

from to -a in the infinitive mood is not the first change 

o 

efiheted by Danish influences. Meanwhile, on the other hand, 
it is safe to say that of the two great Norse characteristics, the 
postpositive article, and the middle voice in -sc, -sf, or -s, there 
is no trace whatever from Caithness to Beachy Head. 


CHAPTER Y. 

BIALECTS OF THE AXGLO-SAXOH. EAST ANGLIAN — ^SIEECIAN 

§ 297. Both the following specimens, of the East-Anghan of 
SuSblk are from Thorpes Amleda AQiglo-Saxonica • 

* Tq m not wIioH) liLsent m Nois>e.— bratte aa liasse w Fjcllan te sjem al==So 
steep mid sliar}*^ is ihe rod to took at 
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§ 298 . 

The Will of a Lachj,fiom the Fa tta about Binij Si Fdmumls. 

Ic Luba, ca^Smod Godes tSiwen, "Sas forecwcdcnan god and "(^as elinesnaii 
gesctieand gcfostiiie ob minem eifelande at Mimdlmgbam 'tSem Iniiie to Cbi&tes 
iliican and ic biddo, and an Godes libgcndes nainan bebiado, ^em men '(Sis 
cand and tSis oibc liebbe ct Mimdlingliani, “^Set lie “Sas god foibloste o‘?5 mai aide 
cndc Se man se bis licaldan wiUe, and lestan bet ic beboden liebbe an bisein 
geiviitc, sc bmi geseald and gclicaldan sio luabenlice bledsiiiig , so liisferweiiie 
obbe lict agolc, so Imn seald and gelicalden lielle-wite, biite lie to fulie bote 
gccciian iviUe Godo and manniini — U'eue ualete 

In JEJntjhbJi 

I Ltiba, liiimble handmaid of God, settle and fasten the aforesaid goods and 
alms of my heiitage-in-land at Mimdlmgham to the sistcihood in Christ s 
Chinch, and I oidor, and in the name of the h\Tag God enjoin, the men mIio 
hold tins land and this heiitage at Miindhiigham, that they hold the goods 
until the woild’s end The man who will hold this and continue that which 
I have oideied in the mitmg, be him given and contniiicd, tlic heavenly 
blessing Who icfiises oi neglects it be to hun given and continued, the 
pain of hell, luiless ho will iiay the penalty in full to Crod and man — Bene 
Talete 

§ 299 

The Letfcnd of St Edmund a Ilomihj 

Su:m swybc ilrercd mnnnc com su)5an ofoi sx, from Sa'inctc Bonodictcs stowo, 
on jE}?(dncdes da gum kynges, to Dunstane archeb , )?icom gcarao airbam ho 
foibieide, and sum muniic liatte Abbo pa uuidon heo on spcco, o^bet Dun- 
stan ichtc bo Sancto Eadniundo, swa swa Eadmundes sv^U’d-boim Int ladite 
il^l|3(ds{aii kyngc, jjaba Dunstaii geunc mon wais, and pa sweorcl-boioe wees foio- 
aldod mon Da setto bo munuc aUe |?as gcreccdiij^sse on ano hoc, and eft, J^aba 
beti hoc com to us, binnon feawum gcarum, awende wo Int on Englisc, swa 
swa hit hoi adler slont po niiamc pfi Abbo, binnon tivain geaiuin, wende 
ham to niyiistic, and weaib*|3a to abbodc iset on }jam ’^Ican mynstie 

Eadmuiid, |?o a^adigtO East-Englm kyng, wais snoter and wiirbhil, and win - 
bode symle mid a?b^le bcawum jjoiie Almihtigai God lie wfcs cadmod and 
i)3uncgcn, and sua anifede l^uiliwunedc, j^iot he noldo biigoon to bismcifullo 
leahticT, no on nano hcalfoho ne ahyddc his | eawcus, ac wa?b sjnnlo munclig pare 
soj^an liifc Gyf cart to hcofod-nien iset, ne aha3lo j^u be, ac beo betwenx 
monmim swa sva an mon of him He Wca}s cystig ■waidhmi and wydowiim, 
swa swafa'der, and mid w<uh-willcndncssc uissodc his foie smile to iihtwisncsse, 
and l?am reban styicde and isaLgohcc Icofode Hit damp l^a adn^Tttan, )jtet 
ba Dcniscac Icodjo foidcn midscj^dieic, heigcndo and sloande wide geond lond 
swa swa hcoitn uune is On j[?am floleiiwanon ba fjustan heafodinen, Tlingiiar 
and ITubba, gcanladite b^iih doofcl, and ]ico on Noibhumbioloiid gelamdon 
mid a'H< nm, and winsteu lond and ba icoden oislogen Da wende Ilinguar 
oast mid his seyjmm, and ITubba litdaf on Noiblmmbuolamlo, wunnontim sige 
mid wad)*oowmoss(‘ llinguai bj<*mn lai to blast- Englum rouendo, oa bam 
geaic |70 JllfuKl jobehng an and twentig ginro ua‘s, be fa* Wa'st Heaxeiu' king 
sybban weaib imerc And fore-siedo Tlniguar feihce, swa swa wnlf, to 
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londe Tbistalcode, and fie leodas sloli, werses aiidwif, and fia nnwittigo cliild, and 
to bysmeie tncode j^a bilewite ciistene Ho sonde fia syb^an sona to )?aiu 
k^Tige beotbce serende, ]?8et be biigon sceolde to bisnioniiodcne, gif bo bis fcoios 
robte Be jBrendracEe com }?a to Eadmnndo kyngo, and Hmgxiarcs ancndo 
lum beardbce ahead “Hingnar me k}Tig, keno and sigcfcst on sio and on 
londe, bffifb felge fieodm iw^ld, and com nn mid fcrde foibcc ber to landc, l^ait bo 
ber mnter-selt mid Ins werode babbe Nu boat be |3C da'len l^inc diglan gold- 
boid£es, and fane seldiynm stieon baeihce mb bine, j^nt fm boo Ins nnder-kyng, 
gif ewye beon wnlt, fo^l^an be bn nasfst fia mihte, fiiot bn mage him wib- 
stand^n ” Hws^ j^a, Eadmimd kyng clypede a?nne biscop, J^e bim pa bendesf. 
w£es, and mb bine smeade, bn be j?am leban Hingiiaic beistan sccoldc pa 
foibtede pe biscop for fiam faeibce gelimpe, and foi jjtns kynges life, and cx^ivb, 
|: 0 et bun iged j^nbte, J^oet be to fiain abnge, l^e Hmguai linn liead Da swywode 
pe kyng, and biseab to fiaic eoiban, and cnaeb pa set nylisiaii Igncbco bini 1o 
“ EaJa, fill biscop, to bysmeie beob itawode I^jbs caiman loud leodas, and me nn 
leofre were, fiset ic on feobte feollo, mb j^am be mm folc moste beorm eaid<'s 
biucam ” And pe biscoii cwaeb “ Eala, J^n leofe kyng, fun folc bfi ofslagcn, 
and Jju nsefst fionne fnltnme, fiset bn feoliten mage, and J?as flotmen onma^b, and 
be cmcne brnd^efi, bnten fm mid beame fine feoie binge, obbe fn be swa binge 
f^et bu bnge to bmi ” Da cn £eb Eacimnnd kyng, swa swa be fill kenc wa 3 S 
“ pses ie wdbuge and msce'mid mode, feet ic aiie ne bilcafo aeftei iimie looliun 
fiegnmn, fie on lieoi^e beddmn win don, mid beaimim and wifiim, feibce ofhla- 
gene bom fisse flotmonnnm Ntes me naifie immobc fait ic wiobto denmes, 
ac ic wolde swibor swelton, gif ic fyiftc, foi mine ageno carde, and fo 
Almibtig?e God wat pset ic nylle began fiom Ins bigengmn lelie, ne fiom Ins 
soban lufe, si^elte ic bbbe ic ” iEltcr fissnin iioidiim, lie wonde to fam airon- 
diacan be Ilmgiiai to bmi sende, and ssede him nnfoibt • “ Witodlice fm wane 
nn weoi-be slseges, ac ic neUe fylmn mme clanic bandam on fme fnle blodo, for- 
fam be ic folgige Ciiste, fe ns swa bisnode , ac ic bbfebcc wylle boon ofslagcn 
fnrb eow, gif Int God foicsceawaeb Faie nn smbo lafe, and seegc f»mo ra^finn 
lafoide, ne bnbf nebe Eadmtind Hmguaie on life, ba^fene beietogan, bnton lie 
to Halende Cnste aiest mid geleafan on fus&e lond bnge ” Da wende fo 
erendraca beardbce awag, and nnette fone wabeowan Hmgnare mid alle bis 
ferde fuse to Eadmnnde, and sade f>am aileasnm bn bim landswaiod was 
Hingnar bead fa mid bealde fam scyp-beic, and fat beo fas kynges anes alle 
cepan sceoldon, fe bis here forscab, and bine sone bmdan, 

Hwat fa, Eadmnnd kyng, mid fam be Hmgnar com, stod ninan Ins ballc, 
fas Halendes imyndig, and aweaip Ins wepna, wolde efenlaceii Oiistes gebis- 
ntmgnm, fe forbead Petmm mid wapnnm to feobten mb fa walreowan Indeis- 
can Hwat fa, fa arleasan Eadmmidnm bundon, and bysmoieden byxbce, 
and beoten mid sablnm, and swa sybban laddon f onne ileaMne kyng to ane 
eoibfestnm treowe, and tegdon hme baito, imd beaide bendmn, and bine eft 
simncgon iongbee mid smpnm, and be symle cljrpode, betweox fam smncglmn, 
mid sofan ileafan, to Halende Cnste, and fa bafene fa, for Ms ileafe, wiudon 
fa swj^e yiie, forfam be be clypode Cnst bnn to fnltnme beo scytan fa mid 
gauelocnm Mm togeanes, obbet be all was biset mid beora scotnngnm, swylce 
yles bnxsta, swa si\a Sebastianns was Da iseab Hmgnar, fe ailease flotmoii, 
fat fe abele kyng nolde Cnste mbsacen, ac mid andrade ileafe lime afie cly- 
pode, bat lime fa bdiafdian, and fa baf eiian swa dyden Betweox fam f e be 
clypode to Cnste fa-gyt, fa tugon fa bafene fone halgan to slage, and mid 
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ane swoncgo, slogon liun of ]?8et lia3focI, and sawlre si^oclo isoelig to Ciiste pa^r 
wins snin mon gelieiide iliealden, Gocle beliydd J?am li£e|3eiimn, iis 
ibeicle all, and hit eeft S£ede, swa swa^ja’e S£eega3^ hit hei. I-Iwset pa, t>Q dotlieie 
fcide pa eft to sciiie, and hehyddon j^rct heafod J?8es halgan Eacliminclcs on ]3am 
■^iccnm hrcniliim, Int bihiuigod ne wni^e pa reftei fjnste, sjStSan heo 
ifaieno wasion, com Jject lond-folc to, j^c j^oei to lafe j^a was, pan' licoia lafoides 
he biiton hcafdo pa Lng, and mu don sm^e sang toi Ins shngie on mode, and 
lime pat heo na 3 fdon l^iet healed to j^ain bodige pa Stude ■Sc sceaweie, pe hit 
{nr iseah, l^a^t |?a llotmen hajfdon heafod middieom, and wass Inm ij^iilit, swa 
swa hit was fill soS, j^ait heo hydden fjoet heolod on )jmn holtc Foi-hwsega 
lico eoden j^a endemes alle to j^am wudo, scecende gchwasr, geoiid jjvfelas and 
brymelas, gif heo nnhten imeten j^cet heafod Wses eac myccl mmder }:£et an 
wnlf -waQ isend, |3iuh Godcs wiUimge, to biwoeiigenne l^set heafod, mS l^a oSie 
deoi, ofei ding and inlit Heo eoden Sa siecende and cleopigende, swa swa hit 
iwiinehc is l^ait Sa l^e on mide gap oft “ Hwier eait pu nti, geiefa ^ ” xViid linn 
andsii’yrde p£et heafod ‘‘ Hci , hoi , her ” And swa iloine clypodc andswaiigende, 
oSSet heo alle bicomen, puili pa cl^'yninge, Inm to pa la?g pe gifegde milf pc bc- 
wiste pat heafody ant niid his twain fotmn hsefde paet heafod bich^pped, giedig and 
himgrig aiidfoi Gode iie djnste, poes hcefdes onbiuigcn, ac heold hitmS deoi Da 
wmdon heo ofwiindiodcn pais wiilfes liOidiaidene and pait hahge heafod ham 
fcioden mid heoin, panheiido pain Almihtigan ahe his mindiai Ac pe wnlf 
fologede foiS mid pam liealdo, oSSet heo on time comcn, snylce he tome wane, 
and Glide aift s} ppan to wiidc ongeaii Da londleodan pa sySSaii hngdan paet 
hoalod to pam lialige bodige, and biiiigdoii, swa sna heo lilitlncost nnhten on 
swylco indingo, and cyicc aneidon on-iij)pon him Ett pa on fyistc, fclter 
leLe gcaie, pa Seo hergung asnac, and sih MoaiS ig3fon pam isi'nencto folco, pa 
fengon lico togadcie, and Ttioliicn aiio ciicc -viiuShcc pam halgan, net his 
huiigeno, ad pam hed-hiisc pai ho ihmiged was Heo woldoii pa feiian, mid 
lolchce wmSmento, pone halgan hchamc, and laegen imie paie ciicean pa 
wa^s inycol mmdoi pat ho was all hal, smdee ho cmc waic, imd clanmn 
hchamc, and his swcoia was dialed, pc ai foislagen was, and was s’^iilco 
an solcene Sicd embo his sweoian, momiiim to smiteliiiigo Im he ofslagcii 
was Eac swylce Viuida, pe Sa "wah cowan hapenan, imd dome sco- 
tnngo, on his lice makedon, waion ihealcdc, piiih Soiio hoofonhee God, and 
ho lip swa ansmid 0 c 5 pysne andwcaidne dag, ahidcndo aii&tos and pas ccon 
widdios His lychamc iis 03^^, pe h^ miloismolsnod, pat he hiiton foihgic her 
on MOiiddc Icofode, and mid chmic life to Ciisle siiSodc SumA^3aleM a wiinede, 
OsW3m diatcii, on gebcdiiin and fastemiin, momge gear S3^t'an peo waldo 
efbian alee gear pone sont, and his na-'glcs ceoiiaii syfcilicc imd hile, and on 
scijmo hcaldon to haligdomc on weolode pa wui^odo pat lond-folc mid 
dcafaii pone sont to mubmoiitc Da comeii 011 siimiio sal luisalig peofas 
eahta, on ane ndite, to pam armnJ 5 an halgan, and wolden stelun pa madmas 
pe men ^idci biohton, and ciiiincdoii mid ciatte hn heo in-cnmen indite Sum 
sloh niid slagc s\\3’^5o pa lunpsan, sum heo mid fylo feolcdon ahiita'u, sum eac 
undcidcalf pa diue mid spade, sum heo mid laddia wolden imliican pat ali- 
p3ul, ac heo swiincoii on 3^del, and caimlice Icidon, s\ia pat pe halga war 
hoom wiindcihcc bout, alcno swa ho stod stiuligcndo mid toLu, pa^t hcoia nan 
no imhto pat moip geliommnn, no hoo poouan st>iian , ac heo stoden swa ot; 
marogen hicn pa tSa'S winidit'don, 3 ui pa wc'aigas haugedon, smu uppon 
Iccdilray sum leat to dalfe, and adc on his wcorcc fostc ibiuulen lleo 
wurdon pa ibruhto to pam biscopo nllo, mid he hot hooin aliou on hcagum 
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gcalgiuia alle , ac lie na??? na iniunclig Ini niiHlicorlc God olypodo liis 
mtcgan l^as word l^o her stoiidap Tins (|iu ducuiitur ad moiUaii eiucic no 
ce&scs, ‘‘ Da |3G iiiou liot lo douj^o al^s lit #.ymle ” And eac pa lialnan (‘anonos 
iliadedan foiljeod.ap, go luseopnm go picostiim, to Ijoonne cnil)c ^oola\s, toipan 
pc lilt no Imia'tS pam bco^ icoiono Gode to pemgonno, jad. lieo |n\ii'ila't*cn 
scylon on aaiigos moiincs dcaj-o, gii lieo beo^ diilitincH piOgnass Eft |ati)a 
Doodiaid biseop, lie his bcc scoa^^ode, lie ico\^bodc niid gconiernngc, 

pact he s\\a ia‘|jiie dom sette pam nnbadigum pcofnm, and hit bisaiogcde adic, 
o<S Ins hies endo, and pa loodc bead geoino boo him mid ra\stam liiUico 
^leo da gins, biddonde pone Alinilitigam God, pad he him aiian scoolde 

On pam londe n\ns sum inon Lcolsian iliaten, iice foi woinlde, nnwittig for 
Gode, pe lad to pam halgan mid iiceteic STuytSe, and hot him atoowaii oiliiice 
swy^e pone iialgiB sent, liwietSci lie i&nnci wieie , ac swa laio swa he iscah pas 
sontes lichame, ^a awodde lie sonos, and neelieoii lice giimietede, and caimlice 
endode yfeliiin deape Dis is pam ilic pe lialga piapa Giegoiiiis, on liis isct- 
nesse [ai\Tat] bo pam lialgnm Lamentiiim, pe h^ on Eomc-bmig, ^ 6 a 3 t nicii 
wolden sceanaan liu lie liege , ac God heom gesi}lde, &i\a pa 3 t t 5 a?r snailton on 
tSaie scea\\niicgc ame seofe men jotgaedore, pa siMke pi o^ie to sccaiyeniie iSoiie 
mait}^ mid niennisce dyylde Fclse TiTindiie ye ilioidon on folclice spiaice bi 
pam halgan Eadmiindum, pe y e liei nyUse^ on wiite setten, ac liconi ivat gehy a 
On pissnm halgnin is swntel, ant on sy^lcum o<Siimi, piet God Alnnlitig niieg 
pone nion aiimaii leit on domes diegc ansmidne of eoiiSan, pc pe liealt Ead- 
immdne lialiie lichame, ^ene myelaii d^eg, pcah <$e ho on moldieii come 
WeoitSe iTseie teo stow foi pam ymiSfallaiii halguin, pset line nioiiy lelinn^odc 
and wielegode mid cliene Gocles peoymm to Cristes ^eowdome, foipaii^epe 
lialgie IS 111861133 pone men magon asmean Nis Angol bidieled Eiihtiies 
lialgene, foi pam on Englre londe licgiep syylcc halgan, swylce pes ha,lg 8 S king, 
and Chntheitiis pe eadigie, and JEpeldijpon Elig, and cac line syiister, an- 
simd on In hame, geleafeen to tiimiiuicge Beo^ eac fela o^ice on Angel-q nne, 
pe fela y imdiiB ytncfe^, sy a sya hit yide is cj’-p, ^am Almihtigan to lofe, pe 
heo on iljdclen Cnst sylf sirytelsep monnmn, pmh his mseren halgan, pset lie 
IS Alnnlitig God, pe makrep swylce wimdiie, peak pe eaiman ludeiseain 
hine aliiingiE ynSsocon, foi pan pe heo beo^ ayarigedc, &^^a swa lico ynsctoii 
heom sylfum Ne heo<S nane yimdiie lyiolite 0pt heoiie bmigene, foi pam pe 
heo no gelyfoi^ on pone lyfigcnden Cnst , ac Ciist swiiteliep raonnnm hy an pe 
gode lieafiB is, penne he swylce wundiac wincaiS, pnih Ins halgan, ynde gcond 
pas eor^San, pam heo ivnldor and lof a mid his Heofenhee Finder 

§ 300* Of the Mercian forms of speech, in a definite and 
certain form, we know even less than is known of the East 
Anglian In the fiist place, the area of Mercia was of inordinate 
size In the next, it was bounded on every side by some other 
district — in this unlike the other three , all of which, on one 
side at least, were bounded hy the sea. This makes transitional 
forms all the more likely to have been numerous. On the west 
only was a broad line of demarcation possible ; this being pos- 
sible, because, on the Avest, the British of Wales came in stiong 
contrast with it On the north, however, Avhat stood lietwecii 
the northernmost Mercian, and the southernmost Northumbrian ? 
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On tLe soutt, whafc between the soutbernmost Mercian, and the 
northern in obt West Saxon? On the east, what between the 
East-Anglian on one side, and the Meician on another? Add 
to this the likelihood of there having been within the boundaries 
of Meicia foiins of speech, which differed fioni each other as 
much as certain Mcician forms diffeied from ceitain others 
which weie other than Mercian All this, it is true, is nothing’ 
more than what our piehminary observations have prepaied us 
for. At the same time it may tiuly be said that all such dif- 
ficulties as are involved in the classification of dialects in general 
appear, on the question of the Mercian, in an extieme form. 
Had*we some definite and undoubted specimen of some central 
dialect (say Noitliamptonshire), which was known to represent 
the language of the district as it was sjpolcen, and also known 
either to have taken no modifications from any literal y language, 
or (what is the same thing) to have icpresented some written 
vernacular of the time and place — our position would have been 
diflerent. £ut anything of tins kind is -wholly wanting Of 
anything that is Mercian at all, rve have but little, and that 
little IS, to a gieat extent, West Saxon also In saying this, I 
say little more than what Mr Kemble himself admits , and I lefer 
more especially to that great scholar, because it is he who has, 
in more places than one, most especially committed himself to 
the doctrine that differences betrveen the different* forms of 
the Anglo-Saxon were so gieat as to engender, in many cases, 
mutually unmtelligibility. Yet, he also says that the language 
of the Vercelh Godex was Mercian (being, probabty, written 
near Peterboro"), and also that it was essentially the same as 
the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf, iElfiic, and the wmrks attributed 
to Alfred — the word aitrihuted being his, a -woid -which I 
quote, because, in it, my own doubts as to the so*called com- 
positions of that great king being, in language at least, tlie 
works of some later writer find sup])ort. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same applies to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ^ which, again, 
is given to Peterboio’, and wdnch, again, even in the most aber- 
rant MSS., is essentially West Saxon 

§ SOI. So are the following extracts fr’om the Godex Diplo^ 
maiicus , which are given simply because they, at one and the 
same time, bear the names of Meician kings, and show how 
little in the way of real diflerences of dialect such names carry 
with them. Every one of the peculiarities can be matched in 
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pure West Saxon MSS. The first two, arc supposed to represent 
the western, the last, the eastern extrenutres of Meroia. 

OjfoHhltue oi Qhucehtenlii ) 0 
AETIIELllED, ad 7 13 {No 90 ) 

Tins sjiid l^a land gcina^ra xi EastmiG \>o JEtlielbald c-^nnng niyicna goboc- 
adc Utelo biBceopc into sancto maiian iEiest of Tiircanw}ilaB lieafdc and- 
lang stiado on Cj nelmcsstaii on IMylomvog l^oime andkiig hrjcgcB on lleoit- 
ford ]. alien andlang Btieamcs on Bnrulifoid on foion j^a spolsiowe foiwn on 
Tnreandeno on Scofennyllas inidde-wcaidan of }?ani ■wyllan to Balcsbooige 
sn^an j^onne on Cealcwcallas j^onan eft on Tiiicandenc andlang oft on Tiireaii- 
wyllas licafod Dis wffis gedon i^y geaic pe wxb ageon ftoin Ciistcs llaiBcnosso 
DoexLiir on >ani cynebanie |?e is gccygod Bcaiwe. 

Woi cestei 

AETHILBALD, ad 743-745 (N'o 95) 

In iisses drylitncs noman liaolcndes eiistos ic acdelbald mjTfcna cincg waer 
beden fioni J^aem aifollan bisceope milicde paeti ic him alcfdc and lus }?«ioni 
lialcgan linedo alle nodbade tncgia sccopa pQ }?aeit6 limpoiidc bco^ peti ic him 
foigete pa paein eadgan xietie apostola aldoimcn in paem ne^Tistio pcpwia^ pact 
IS geseted m hmcca maeg^e in paeie stowe po mon hate^ wcogeinaccstoi pcicio 
bene sny^e aiMro ge^Safiingc icnaes syUondo for minio sawle laoccdome to 
bon pacti Ibi niinnm spmiun hi hc6 geeabmedden paette heo w aeren gelomhcc 
pnigoias wrS diiiitcn snyJ^e lii&tfiillice pafoigcofendc ic him alyldeaUo nedbado 
tiicgia sccopa pa po paei abaedde beob horn pacm ncdbadoiiim in lundontimcs 
hybe ond naefie ic nc mine lastweaidas nc banedbadeias gebiisllaoceii pat hco 
hit om\ enden obbe pon wibgaoii gaf heo pat nyllen s;f n heo ponno amansii- 
made fiom d4elneoincnege liceman and blodes usses diditnes haolendcs cristes 
and horn ake neweste geleafiilia s;yn heo asceadene and asynchade nymbe hco 
hit hei mid pmgonge bote gehete 

Ic Aethclbald emeg mine agene sylene tiyinmende Inc heo m'at Mdied 
bisceop paie halogan lode tacen he heion gefaestnode Ingmiald bisceop geba- 
hende he Int wTat Wilhib bisceop he Int mat Alda cmges gefeia he hit 
mat 

ABBA, AD 835 {Xo 235.) 

Ic abba geroefa cybe and mitan hate hn mm willa is pxt mon ymh nnTi 
£Bife gedoe lefter mmu dsege serest ymb mm loud pe ic Inebbe and me god lab 
and 1 C set minu hlafoidu hegret is mm Tviila gif me god heaines nnnan wallo 
best hit foe to londe sefter me and his hi nee mid mmu gemeccan and siobban 
swx forb mm ejiin ba hwile pe god wille beet beara ssnig sie pe londcs wxoibe 
sie and land gehaldan ennne gif me bonne gifebe sie b^et ic beam begeotan 
ne inege poiine is mm wnUa peet int haebbe mm wiif ba hwile be hia lut mid 
clennisse gehaldan mle and minbiobai alchhere lure fnltiime and paet lond hn e 
nytt gedoe , and him man selle an half smilimg an cioUan dene to habbaniie 
and to hiiicanne wi'Sfan be he by geomhocar Inre beaifa bega and bewiolme 
and mon seUe hnn to bem londe Tin oxan and ii cy and l scepa and 
ffinne horn gif mm wnif bonne hia nylle mid clennisse swig gehaldan and 
hire hohe sie ober hemed to niomaime bonne foen mme megas to bem londe 
and hne agefen line agen . gif hue bonne hofie sie , ynstcr to gmiganno 
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sii^ to farraiine ^oniie agefen liie twsQgcn muie mogas alcliliere and aeiSel- 
wold line twa ^usciida and fon Imn to <5em londe and agefe moii to Lunin ge 
L eawa and v cy foie liio and inon scUc to folcanstane in mid inimi lice 
X oxan and x cy . and c eawa and c s'^ina and Ingxnii ansimdian 
B pend mis^an mm wni liei bo nuge inngangcs swse mid nimii lice swse 
sio^^an j-feiiaii dogio swig liw<ndci sWcB Ime liofio sie gif liigan ^onne o$^e 
lilafoid fjoit nylle Imc nijmstoilifcs geunnaii o^tSa Ina siolf nylle and Mro 
o^er ^ing liofic sio j^onnc agefe mon ten Inmd pend mn mid mnm lice me 
legeistowe and liigimi ansnndian fif liimd xicnd fore mine sawle and ic 
bidde and bcbeode swoelc monn sc ifmt min lond hebbe ^let be lelce gcie agefe 
^em Ingnin set folcanstane l ambia maltes and yi ambia gnita and iir 
\Yega sxnces and ceses and coco lilafa and an liii^r and m seep and 
swselc monn se^e to miniim seife foe ^oime gedele he selcnm mcssepieostc bm- 
nan cent nianciis goldes and selcnm godes ^Siowe pend and to saiicte pctie m n-i 
wsergeld twa ^iisenda and fieo^ommid foe to nimu sweoide and agefe Sei mi 
ieoY ei ^nsenda and bun mon foigefe ^ei an ^leotenebmid pending and gxf 
mme bro^ar mifeYmaid gestiionen tSe loiides weoitse sie ]:oune aim ic iSem 
londes . git bie ne gestiionen o^^a Imn sylfii allies liYmt sole asftei bioia dege 
arm ic Ins fieo^oniimde git* be bonne bfes bib Gif Imn dies Invcet sa}leb 
bonne ann ic bis nmiia s^va}stai siina swaelciini se Ini gebian Yale and bim 
gifebe bib and gif gcsele j^oet min cpiii to ban claiie geYnte btct bei beaia 
nan ne sie be londes Y’eoibe sio |3oniio foe se blafoid to and balugoii atluistes 
cnican and bit minmn gastc nytt gedocn an bas ledemic ic hit bidei selle bo 
sc monn sebc Kiistes ciiican blatoid sic so mm and muna cifoY^eaida foies- 
pieoca and mnndboia and an bis blafoiddomc ^ve Inaii niotcn 

► Luicolubhue 

CEOLEED, A D 852 {Ko 207 ) 

In nomine patiis et bin ct spiiitns sancti ’ CeOlrcd abbnd and ba lugan on 
Medesbamstedc scllab Wnlficde bet land set Scmpingabain m bas gercdnisso, 
bet be Int bcebbe and bince sna lange sna be bfe and animi mifeniiaide defter 
bun , and elce geio sextig fobia Ymda to bee'm bam on Homan badn Yaida, and 
tuelf fober giajfan and sex fobui geida End foi-bon Y^e iiim bis land seliab, 
bet be bes lancles fuliie fiiodom bigete in se'cc^anfcY^caidnisse mt Sempingabam 
and £et Sliofoida, and biiice bcie ciiican lafaid on Medesbamstede bes laiides 
ait Sboforda, and Wulfied bes on Sempingabam and lie geselle egluYclce geie 
to Medesbainstede tiia tunnaii fulle liilities alob, and tua sleg-neat, and sex 
Inmd lafes and ten mittan Y^aBlsccs alo, and beie ciiican latoide geselle egb- 
welce geie bois and l^iittig scillmga, and bine anc mlit gcfeoimige tittenc mitta 
liilities alob, fif mitta Y^elsces alob, bitcnc sestias bbes and M sion sjnnle m 
allinn here life eadmode and beaismne and iindeil^eoddo, and ofer beie tiiega 
daeg bonne agefe bi6 bet land into beie ciiican to Medesbainstede nnd beo- 
doino , and Y"e bun bis seliab mid fclda and mid Ynida and mid fenne sna ber 
t6 bolnnpeb Sib beora tmiege doeg agan sie, bonne agefe men tunenti luda 
Ingimm t6 bi6dland and beie ciiican lataido xii luda land oet Forde and let 
Cegle, and be bos leomiied timcgc bida landos ret Laibeotimi bis eifeYnorda 
SYnoloimi SYnlce bnn bonne gesibbast Wcc'ie, and bat were fid ficdcs cyimo ge 
fie SY’-a sna bet 6bci into bore cmcan Anno neio dommicae mcarnationis 
Bcc'c Lir mdictionc xy 

§ 302. If charters like the foregoing, wliicli bear the names 
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of Mercian Kings, and, so doing, carry us back to tlie days of 
tlie so-called Heptarchy, toll us thus little, Kstill less must be ex- 
pected fiom those which, bearing the name of some later king, 
merely refer to lands within the old Mercian boundaries. Such 
are certain charteis (comparatively numerous in tlie reign of 
Edwaid the Confessor) which apply to the comities, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Stafford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertford, 
and the Isle of Ely One of Canute s (already noticed) applies 
to Northamptonshire. One, containing the name Kid'ebij, is 
from some portion of the Danish aiea ; yet the two compounds 
in -soil and -by are all the Danish elements they contain 

§ 303 Any differentke between the Uast Saxoiy the Middle 
Saxon and the South Saxon of jE^s^ex, Mbddlemx,, and Sus^^ex, 
1 have failed to find I have not, however, looked ovor-closely, 
expecting but little. That Sussex should notably differ fiom 
Hants, Middlesex and Hertfordshire from Beiks , and Essex 
fiom Suffolk is unlikely Neither are any great differences to 
be expected in Kent : though this is a point upon winch I 
speak with caution 

Of the West Saxon the most extreme locality for which we 
have a document is Exeter . which gives the bequest of Bishop 
Leofric already alluded to , viz. • the bequest of his library, con- 
taining what is now called the Codex Exoniensis^ to the library 
of tlie cathedral. Between this and the documents from the 
extreme East there is but little difference 


CHAPTER VI 

PROVINCIAL POEMS OF SPEECH AT PRESENT EXISTING — • 
SOUTHERN GROUP. 

§ 304. The complement to the study of the dialects of the 
Anglo-Saxon period is that of the seveial provincial forms of 
speech of the present day • the chief questions connected with 
them being the following : — 

1 The extent to 'which they show signs of mfluences other 
than Angle. How far, for instance, is Kent Jute, Lincolnshire 
Danish, Cornwall Kelt, &c ^ 

2 Their difference at different dates. 

3, The origin of the standard, or literary English. 

In ignoring the ordinary distinction between the Angles 
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and the Saxons, the present wiiter deviates widely from his pre- 
decessois Nevertheless, he, by no means, denies that the ai^pli- 
cation of the two terms to different parts of England may be a 
fact, which, if rightly interpreted, is of considerable impoitance. 
That the words Sux-seoi, Es-sea?, Middle-sea?, and Wes-^ea?, mean 
sometlmig in the way of ;SVl^a;o5^-hood is transpaientty evident. 
This, however, was not a difference between the Saxons and the 
Angles, but a difference of the conditions under which the two 
names were imposed 

In the Saxon paits of England the influence of the popula- 
tions who called the Angles by the name of Saxon was sufficient 
to give cuiiency to the latter term, as opposed to the former; 
whereas, in the Angle parts of England tins influence was in- 
sufficient to affect the currency and piedominance of the native 
name. The populations who called the Angles by the name of 
Saxons were thiee — (1) the original Biitons, (2) the Pv.omans, 
and (3) the Franks — supposing these latter to have been (as they 
are by hypothesis) eaily occupants of Kent 

Hence the term Saxon as applied to oui dialects is convenient ; 
its coiiveniencG making the use of it excusable , and the division 
of our dialects called Saxon is, to a certain extent, Qiatiiml ^ 
though not on account of the reasons usually exhibited. 

§ 305 The extent to which the standard or classical Anglo- 
Saxon was Saxon rather than Angle has alieady been noticed. 
It may be added that it was West Saxon rather than either 
South Saxon, or East Saxon, IRcldle Saxon or Kentish 

But, it by no means follows that because the West Saxon was 
the form of speech most under cultivation in the times anterior 
to the Norman Conquest, it should also be the foiin of speech in 
which the English writers after that event most especially ex- 
piessed themselves On the contrary, the literary development 
of the southern dialects may have ceased with the Saxon line 
of kings, wheieas the reaction against the Anglo-Norman may 
have begun with some other dialect. 

§ 306. Let— 

Saxon = Southern, 

N'oTthunihrian = Northern, 

East Anghan = Eastern, 

Mercian — M'lclland, 

and we get a convenient and not very macciirate nomenclature ; 
a nomenclature, however, which is merely provisional. Should 
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it lead, liowcvtr, to any uiTdue ideutiilcations between the political 
and philological divisions, it must be aliandoneJ. 

The more extreme forms of speech are those of the North and 
South : i G Devonshire and Northumberland ditier from each 
other more than Suflblk and Hciefoid, or Noifolk and Shropslnre. 
The Midland counties exhibit the minimum amount of pecu- 
harities. This helps us in our classification "Whatever else 
they may do, the Northern, Soutliern, and Eastern group cannot 
directly graduate into each other. 

§ 307. The Midland dialects make the nearest approach to the 
literary "English. This is only another Avay of saying that the 
literary English more especially represents the Midland dialects 
That the peasants and country people of these parts paitake of 
the nature of literary men more than those elsewhere, and that 
they speak more purely on the strength of a bettei education, is 
an untenable position. The truer -view is, that the English of 
our standard aiithois originated in the Midland counties Hence 
it is the literatuie that resembles the dialects rather than the 
dialects that emulate the hteratiire 

The particular district wheie the difference between the lan- 
guage of the educated portion of the community and the masses 
is at its minimum^ I believe, to be the parts between St Ncois 
in Huntingdonshire and Stamford on the borders of Lmcohi, 
Uutlaiid, * and Northamptonshire. This gives the county of 
Huntingdon as a centre The same — though in a less degree — 
applies to the southern, eastern, and south-eastern parts of 
Lincolnshire, Eutland, the north and noith-western parts of 
Cambridge, the western parts of Essex, Herts, Beds, North- 
amptonshiie, and part of Bucks. lu Warwickshire and Oxford- 
shire, a similar representation of the literary English prevails — 
though a change from the typical forms of Huntingdon and Bed- 
ford is apparent. 

§ 308. It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that each 
and all of the specimens consisting of the second chapter of the 
Song of Solomon are from what may be called the Bonaparte 
Collection; this meaning that HJ.H , the Prince L. L. Bonaparte, 
having chosen the said song for a umforni specimen, and having 
got able coadjutors in the reduction of it to the following dia- 
lects, has published the series from winch the extracts have been 
made. To save a number of individual references, I give the 
details of the authorship in the following list *■ — 
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1. Somersetsliu’e T Spencer Baines, L L B 
2 East Devon G-. P R Pulman, 

8 Devonslni’e Heiiiy Band, Antlior of Natlian Hogg’s Letters and 
Poems, in tlic same dialect 

4 CoinvaU. Anonynions 1859 

5 Doisetslme The Rev W Baines. 1859 

6 Noith Wilts E lute, ESA 1800 

7 Sussex Maik Anthony Lower, M A 

8 Ciimheiland John Rayson 

9 Ceiitial Cumheiland William Dickenson 1850 

10 Westmoi eland Rev John Rickaidson, M A, Head Master of Apiileby 
School 

11 Lancashne Parts about Bolton, Janies Taylor Staton 1859 

12 Noith Lancashne James Phizackei by 1860 
10 Ciaven H A Littledale. 1859 

14 Noith Riding The Author of a Glossary of Yorkshne Words and 
Phrases, collected in Wlntby, and the ncighboinhood 

15 AVest Ridmg of Yoikslnie Charles Rogers, Author of The Baunsla 
Eoaks, Amiiial an’ Pogmooi Ohnenac 

10 Diuliam 

17 Nev castle J G Foister 

18 Ditto J P Robtoon, Author of Baids of the Tyne. 

19 Noi thumbei land Ditto 

20 Lowland Scotch. Anonymous 18()0 

21 Ditto J P Robson I860 

22 Norfolk Gdlet 


§ 809 For the Saxon group, Somersetshire is convenient as 
a commencement. It gives us a strongly-marked, but not an 
extreme dialect. 

M) Guy and the Eohheis 


1 . 

]Mr Guy war a gcnnelinan 
O’ Hiuitsfull, well knawn 
As a giaziei, a hiich one, 

AVi’ Ions o’ hiz awn 

2 

A oten went to Lunnun 
Hiz cattle vei ta zill , 

AE the bosses that a rawd 
Niver minded badge or lull 

3 

A war afeaid o’ naw one , 

A niver made hiz will , 

Lilvc withei vawk, avaur a went 
Hiz cattle ver ta zill 


4. 

One time a’d bm to Lunnun, 

An zawld hiz cattle well , 

A bi ought ana a powei o’ gawld, 

As I’ve a hned tell 

5 

As late at night a rawd along, 

All dioo a unket oocl, 

A ooman laiize vrom off tlia gioun. 
An light avaui en stood. 

6 

She look’d za pitis ]\Ir Guy 
At once liis boss’s pace 
Stapt slioit, a wondeiin how, at night, 
She corn’d in jitch a place 
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7 

A Litlo trunk war in lior lion , 

Slio zmi’d vui gu on ii i clulo, 

Slio ax’d eii nif a’d take oi up 
And coi er a veo niilo 

8 

Mr Guy, <a man o’ veelin 
Voi a ooman in distress, 

Then took oi up hclinid on , 

A cood’n do na loss 

9 

A coir’d er trunk ayaiu* eii, 

And by liiz belt o’ leather 
A bid her liawld vast , on tha lawd, 
Athout much tak, together 
10 

Not vur tha went avaur she gid 
A whizzle loud an long, 

Winch Mr Guy thawt very strange, 
Er voice too znn’d za stiong, 

11 

She’d lost er dog, she zed , an than 
Angthci whizzle blaw’d, 

That stoi tied Ml Guy, astajit 
Hiz boss upon tha lawd 

12 

“ Goo on,” zed she, bit Mi Guy 
Zum iig beginn’d ta fear, 

Voi voices lauze upon tha vine, 

An zun’d a comm near 

13. 

Again tha lawd along , agam 
She whizzled, Mi Guy 
Whipt out his knife an cut tha belt, 
Than push’d er oE, ver why 


It 

Tha ooman ho took U]> holiinc^ 
Ih'giminu'is, war a man ; 

T’ha itibbois /aw ad kul tlior plots 
Our glazier to tiopan 

15 

1 shell not slap to tell what zed 
Tha man in oonian’s clawse, 

Bit ho an all o’m jist hehmo 
Wai what you mid suppauzo. 

10 . 

Tha cust, tha swain, tha dicaton’d too, 
xin atci Ml Guy 

Tha gallop’d all , twai nivor tha neai, 
Hiz hoss along did vly 

17 

Auver downs, di oo dales, awa a went, 
Twar da-hght now amawst, 

Till at an inn a stapt, at Iasi, 

Ta thenk wdiat he'd a lost 

IS 

A lost ’ why nothin — but hiz belt 
A zummot moic ad gam’d, 

Tliic little tiiink a con’d awa, 

It gawld galoiG* contam’d 

19 

Nif Mr Guy w^eio hnch avaur, * 

A now wai hnchoi still, 

Tha plimdei o’ tha Inghwaincn 
Hiz coilcis went ta vill 

20 

In safety Mr Guy lawd wdiim, 

A oten tawld tha stoiy , 

Ta meet wi’ jilch a rig inyzcl, 

I shood’n soce be zony. 


8ong of Solomon, c 2 

1 I be th’ rawze o’ Zhaion, an’ th’ hlly o’ th’ valhos 

2 Loik th’ Idly amang tharns, zo be moi love amang th’ darters 

3 Loik th’ yapple-hee amang th’ trees o’ th’ ’ood, zo be moi bclovad amang 
th’ zons I zot down oonder hiz zhadder wi’ gi’eat deloight, an’ hiz viint \vas 
zweat t’ moi teast 

4 A’ vetched me ta th’ veasting-houze, an’ hiz vlag awver me -wer love. 

6 Stay me m’ vlagoas, comfort me wi’ yapples, vor I be zook o’ love 


* Ilia 13 not a provmoial, but a slang, wd It is aahw=enou<jli, and is Gaelic, 
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C Hiz lef lian’ be oonder inoi ye ad, an’ liiz loiglit Ran’ do embiace me 

7 I tell ee, 0 daiteis o’ Jciiizalcm, by tli’ laws an’ by tli’ hmds o’ tli’ Yiel, 
doni’e stiu up nor weak moi love till a’ do pleaz 

8 Til’ voice o’ moi belovad’ Zee ’ a cawmt’h leapin niion tli’ moiuitains, 
skeepm upon tli’ lulls 

9 Moi belovad bo loik a raw oi a yoong bait zee ’ a’ stand’tli bebmd oiii 
wall, a’ look’tli voatli at tli’ vniideis, zliowmg lii&zel dioo tli’ lattice 

10 Moi belovad spoak, an’ zed unto me, Rise up, nioi love, moi van* wuon, 
an’ Loom away 

11 Foi, zee, tli’ wmtcr be past, tli’ lam be awvei an’ a-gone 

12 Til’ vloweis be koom voatli viom tli’ mould, th’ buds be a-zingm all 
loiin, an’ tli’ eooin o’ tli’ tiiitle-doovc be a-^maid in tb’ Ian’ 

13 Til’ ^ug-tiee puttetb voatli liei gieen vigs, an’ tli’ vmes wu’ tli’ tendei 
gieaps do gio a good zmell Aiise, moi love, moi van mion, an’ koom away 

14 0 moi doove, tliat beast in tb’ clefs o’ tb’ rocks, in tli’ zeciet pleazes o’ 
tb’ steals, let me zee tlioi veace, let me year tboi voice, voi zweatbetboi 
voice, an’ tboi veace be kooinly 

15 Teak uz tb’ voxes, tb’ bttle voxcs, that spwile tli’ Yines , voi our vmes 
bavo tendci gieaps 

10 Moi belovad be nioino, an’ I bo luz , a’ veadetb amang tb’ liUics 

17 Till tb’ day do bicak, an’ tb’ zbaddei^ vice awav, tuiii, moi belovad, an’ 
be tbeow loik a law oi a yoong bait on tb’ mouiitauis o’ Betbei 

For a fuller notice of the Someisetshire dialect the reader is 
refeued to a small woik by Spencer Baynes, wherein many of 
the details of its phonesis are exhibited. The general character 
of this IS well known It consists in an inordinate predomi- 
nance of the sonant mutes, and in some remarkable transpo- 
sitions. The diphthongal character given to the Somersetshire 
vowels IS by no means characteiistic. It is found in more than 
half the counties in England, but the transpositions are im- 
portant. They are those of the Anglo-Saxon of Wessex ; and 
there is no part of England where the coincidence between the 
old and the new forms is so close. In A. S. camzzran , in the 
present Soraersetshiie, just as hvrchzzrich 

That the Somersetshiie dialect is the lineal descendant of the 
West Saxon, is the express opinion of the author of the treatise 
just quoted It is the opinion of Dr. Giles, who is a native of 
the county, as well as an acute and independent thinker, and a 
good Anglo-Saxon scholar. Still, the evidence of natives ^is 
always to be taken with caution Every patiiotic provincial 
claims the greatest amount of Anglo-Saxon for his own dialect. 
In the case of Somersetshire, however, 1 believe the claim is as 
valid as any such claims ever are. Notwithstanding the fact^of 
Berkshire being the county which gave biith to Alfred, I main- 
tain that it was to the language of the parts about Slieiebourne 
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and the herders of Dorset and Somerset, rather than the parts 
about Wantage, that the literary West Saxon boro the most ro- 
somblanoe. 

The Somersetshire for J, which is (in full) •ukhj, and which is 
becoming obsolete, is remarkable. It is a southern foim, from 
which we get, by contraction, ch\ 

The West Somerset dialect appioaches that of — 

§ 310 . 

Devonshire 

According to Pulman, Kilmington, near Axminster, is the spot 
■where the sound of the French eu is fiist found ; viz. the oo 
m moon^ spoons: the Scotch iii, foieign to Somersetshire, and 
foreign to Corn-wall. 

To milky = to milk, and they cryatk r: to cry It is, how- 
ever, the older people who use them. With the rising generation 
they are going our The prefix a, as in ayone, is commoner. 

E\.st Devon. 

Son(/ of Solomon, c 2 

1 Ai’m til’ rawse o’ Sliaiou, an’ tli’ My o’ tli’ volleys 

2 Laike tli’ My among tlioains ez my leuvo among tli’ mriid’iis 

‘ 3 Laike tli’ opple-tree ’inong other timbei ’s mai belcuvcd ’mong tli’ 

yonngsteis Ai was glad ta zit under ez slicade, an’ zmt was ez freiit in my 
nieiith 

4 He bloat me to th’ feyst-ehunmer, an’ leave, ver a flag, did hang anvor 
me 

5 ViU me wi’ flaggms, plej^ze me wi’ opplcs, ver ai ’m leiive-ziclv 

6 Ez left hail’s ’iieath my head, — ez laight’s loiiii’ my waist 

7 Ai bag’th ’ee, 0 maids o’ Jeiusalem, bai th’ loes an’ th’ ham’s o’ th’ fiel’ 
nit ta nieiive nei ta wake my yoniig-man till’s a-mamdid tone 

8 Hear tli’ vaace o’ my young-man » Leiike ’ee zee ' A-com’th jimipin 
’pon the moimtins, an’ hoppin’ ’pon th’ hills. 

9 Mai yonng-man’s laike a deer or a young hayne He stan’ih behaiiie 
oui woll He lenk’th voath vrem th’ kezment an’ show’th ’s zcl’ ta th’ lattice 

10 My young-man spawk teue me, zes he, Git up, my dear creytur, mai 
puty-wan, kun along. 

11. Ver th’ venter, yeiie zee, ’s a-gone bai, th’ wet tanne ’s a-pas’ 

12 Th’ vloweis sprout’th vwoath m th’ giovm’,— th taime ’s a lam’d roun’ 
ver th’ whis’lm’ o bnds, an’ th’ ciaw o’ th’ culvei’s a-yiid vur an’ mlioh 

13, Th’ green Augs be vwoath-caum’d ’pon thei tiee, an’ kcaind grapes 
’pon th’ vame sceynt’th the air Earn along, then, mai swithort, mai pii tv- 
wan 

14. Yeue, mai dove, that abdidth m th’ gaps o’ th’ rocks, th’ bai-pciaits o’ 
th’ stmrs, shaw yer face, an’ let’s hear* ’tis yer vaice Ver yer vaicc ez so swit 
an’ yer face za geude-leukm’ 
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15 Deu ’oe ketch iis tli’ foxes, th’ yoimg foxes that spayl’th all tli’ vdines 
Foi th’ Vcime’s jibt in grape. 

10 My young -man ez my awn, an’ ai ’m hee’s He veecrth ’mong th’ 
hhes 

17 Till th’ giay o’ th’ imumm,’ when th* naiglit rlee’tli away; knn hock, 
an, my leave, an he laike a law ei young deer tap th’ liaigh heels o’ Bether 

of Solomo7i, c 2 

1 I am tlia lose iiv Shaim, an tlia hlly uv tha vailys 

2 As tlia lilly among tliaiiins, zo cs ma luv among tlia daters 

3 As tha liapxilo-tiee among tha tiees uv tha hood, zo es ma beluvid among 
tha zins I zot down undei es sliadda way giait dchte, an es viewt was zwnet 
ta ma taste 

4 Ha bioit ma ta tha banlatten houze, an cs bannei auver ma was luv 

5 Stay ma vay vlaggms, komfiit ma way hapiiles, toi' I am zick uv luv 

0 Es hft han es undei ma haid, an es iito han dith mibiace ma 

7 I chaige yu, Aw ye dateis uv Jeiewslim, be tha lo’s, an be tha hmes uv 
tha vee-eld, thit ye stei nat up, nui wake ma love, till ha xilaize 

8 Tha voice uv ma beluvid ’ behold, ha com’th laipm axmi tha mowntms, 
skix^pin axnn tha hills 

0 Ma beluvid es like a lo ur a yung halt behold, he stand’ th behend our 
wal, ha look’th voio at tha vundeis, shavun cszul dioo tha lattice 

10 Ma beluvid spank, an zed on-too ma, Bise up, ma luv, ma van wan, an 
kom away 

11 Vui, lo, tha winter cs past, tha lain es auvor an gaun 

12 Tha vlowcis appear on tha ’aith , tha time uvthazmgm uv binds cs 
kom, an tha voice uv tha tin tie es ycid m oiii Ian 

13 Tha vig-trce put’th voie hei gicen vigs, an tha vmes way tha tender 
gicapo gie a glide zmiil Aiise, ma luv, ma van van, an kom away 

14 Aw, ma duv, tint ait m tha chffs uv tha rocks, m tha zaycnt ple-aces 
uv tha stau’s, let ma zee thy coimt3mnce, let ma yer thy voice , vui zweet es 
thy voice, an thy countynmce es coinly 

15 Te-ake cs tha voxes, that htt’l voxes, thit spoil tha vines . vur our vmes 
hev tendci gi e-apes 

16 Ma beluvid es mine, an I am hees he veed’th among tha liUys 

17 Ontil tha day biaik, an tha shadda’s vice awa}^, tuin, ma beluiud, an be 
thou lilvG a 10, ui a yung hait apin tha mowntms uv Baj-thei 

A Devonsliue Dialogue Mis Gwatlun Edition of 1832 

Eib Zo, Bet, how is’t^ How do tiy’^— -Where hast a’be tliicka way‘? 
Wheie dost come fiom^ 

Bet. Giacious, Bab’ you gush’d me I’ve a’ be up to vicaiigc, to vet a 
book vor Dame, and was looking to zee if theic be any shows m en, when you 
wish’d ovei the stile, and galled me 

Bar And dost thee look so like a double-rose, when thee ait a’ galled, Bet ^ 
What dost thee gook thee head vui look up, wo’t*^ 

Bet Be quiet let lone my hat, wol yo 

Bab What art tozing over the book voi ^ 

Bet Turning out the dog’s cars. 

Bab ’Ot IS it — a story-book ^ 
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Bkt, I msh as, T lovo sioiv-books doaily, iiiaiiy iioarfs I’to a’ zitnp ■wlicii 
all tlie vollvs lia've a’ l)o a-bod, and a’ lode till oh have luul a oiick in the nid- 
dich, or a’ lairn'd my 0 ('p 

Bab And dohi lo^ o 1o lodc siorioH ahoni hjbviIh and witohos'^ 

Bi'T. ni loll thoo 1 nan A\an ncart mbng* a sioiy-hook about spiuls, that 
coin’d and diaw’d back the cm tains at the bod’s voot (and ibovo was tho 
ghastly pioiuioB o’ cm) Hie clock had boat wain, wdion an owd cuMadi’d ’pon 
the lop o’ the olunih'Y, and made my blood nn cold 1 i^iin’d the cat y.ood zmn 
’ot the dooi Cloaked, and tho wind hnldoi’d in tlic chnnloy like tlninder I 
prick’d np my ears, and piesontly, ziim’ot, very huiiisomc, w'ont diunp’ 
dninp^ dninxi’ I would a’ good mylite voi a Aaideii Up I spinng, diow’d 
down niy candle, and doiited on, and hadn’t a blnnk o’ fiie to teen on again 
What conld es do ^ I was aloar’d to budge At last I took hcait, and w cut np 
steals hackwaid, that iioit mcit catch me by tlie heels I didn’t iiiiiay invscl 
voi the neait, nor toen’d my eyes, hnt healed np inv head in the quilt, and my 
hcait hnmpt zo, ye conld hear cn , and zo I bed panking till peep o’ clay 
PvAB Pool Bct^ why if a vlca had hopp’d mto thy eai tlieo W'ot a’ swoon’d 
Bet You may w^ell enew laugh at me, but I can’t help ct, noi voibeai 
reding the books w^hen I come atlioit ’em But I’ll tell thee I’ve a’ thoit 
pon’t zince, that the dump ’ dump ^ dump » that galled me zo, wtis noit else 
hut oiu gieat dog diggiii out his vleas against the diessci 
Bab Like ciieiv I m£avel that you, wdio ha’ zo much inclel and oiulcl 
w^oik to do, can vend time vox icdmg , hut then, it zeems, you ledc when you 
ougiit to zlee|) 

Bet Why, you must laiow% Dame dosn’t like I Flni’d ledo zieh books, li 
be other luckei books us ha’ Aiom the Bason , and when us ha’ done up our 
chew ers, and ’tis candle-teeming, kleastci takes Inszell to the alehouse, I take 
up my knitting, and Dame lecles to me Good now^ es may ha’ as many 
books viom the Pason as us w^ol, he ne’er zaith her nay, and lie hath a power 
o’ em, that a’ hath 


§ 311 The Cornish of the following specimen is for the parts 
West and South of St Austell. In the northern part of the 
county the dialect approaches that of Devon 


So7ig of Solomon^ c 2 

1. I’m ih’ rooase of Shaaron, and th’ lily of th’ valleys. 

2 Like th’ My ’mong thorns, so es my love ’mong th’ dafteis 

3 Like th’ apple-tree ’mong tli’ bees of tli’ vncl. so es my beloved ’moim 
til’ sons I sot do-vn ondei hes sliadda wetli g’eat delight, and hes hmt voi 
sw^eet to my taaste 

4 He hi oft me to tli’ banqueting house, and hes bannei owei me voi love. 

5 Stay me n elh flagons, cnmfmt me vetli apples for I’m sick of love 

0 Hes hft hand es ondei my head, and lies light hand do embiaace me 

7 I chaargo ’ee, Av you dafteis of J’lusahim, by tli’ loes, and by tli’ limds 
of th’ field, that yon vaaii’t sleei np, noi 'naake my love, tiU ho do'plaiso 

8 The Tooice of my beloved I hehovld, he 'do come lamin’ non the 
mount’ms, skippni’ ’pon th’ hills 


fl My beloved es hke a loe or a young liait hehovld, ho do staand ho- 

hmd om- vale, he do luck foathe at th’ vmdois, shaving lassolf tluoimh th’ 

lattice' C5 


si 
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10 My beloved si^ok’, and said to me, Hise np, my love, my feer wann, and 
come awa}^ 

11 Foi, lav% til’ weiiter cs paast, tli’ lam es ower and gone 

12 Til’ floweis do appcei ’poii tli’ eeitli tli’ tune of tli’ singin’ of buds es 
come, and tli’ vooice of tli’ tnitle es becid in oni land 

13 The fig-tiee do i>ul loathe lies giecn figs, and th’ vines v^eth tli’ tender 
graape do give a good smill Pase xix3, my loie, my feei vaim, and come 
away 

14 Aw my dove, who ait in tli’ vugs of th’ rock,intli’ saiciet xilaaces of the 
steeais, lev us see thy faace, lev us lieei thy vooice , foi sweet es thy vooice,, 
and thy faace es putty 

15 Catch foi us ill’ foxes, the little foxes, vliat do spooil tli’ vines foi our 
vines have got tender giaapes. 

10 My beloved es mine, and I am lies he do feel ’mong th’ lilies 

17 Ontil the day do bicak, and th’ shaddas do fly away, tmn, my beloved, 
and be hke a loe oi a young hait ’j)on th’ mount’ms of Bethei 

In Cornwall tlie influence of the oiigmal Keltic is the chief 
point of investigation. As far as our present data go, it is in- 
considerable — inconsiderable, at least, in respect to tbe vocables 
and inflections That it has affected the phonesis is likely. The 
niateiials, however, for the inquiry are of the scantiest 

In Coin wall we leach our limit to the west, and (so doing) 
have to return to Soinersetshne, leadings on the south, to Dor- 
setshire, and on the iioith to 

§ 312 . 

GLOUCESTEaSHIUE 

Qeo)(je Ridlei's Oven Fiom IlalluielVs Aiohaic and Pioiinnal Diotlonary 

1 

The stoviis that built Geoige lUdlci’s Oven, 

And thauy qeum from the Bleakeney’s quai , 

And Gcoige he wur a jolly old mon, 

And his yead it giaw’d above Ins yaie, 

2 

One thing of Geoige Bidlei I must commend, 

And will that not a notable theng ^ 

He mead Ins hiags avooie he died, 

Wee any dice biotheis his zons z’liou’d zeng. 

3 

Tlicie’s Dick the ticblo and John the mean, 

Let cveiy mon zmg in his auwn pleace, 

And Geoige he win the eldei brother, 

And theievooiG he would zing the beass. 

4 

IMino liostcss’s moid (and hci ncaum ’twur NellJ, 

A pie tty wt'iicli, and I lov’d liei well , 

I lov’d hci vtll, good loanzon vhy, 

Because zhe lov’d my dog and I. 
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5 

' My dog is good to catch a hen, 

A' duck 01 gooso is Yood lor men , 

And whoio good comx)any I spy, 

O thcUier gwocs my dog and I 

e 

My mwothcr told I when I wnr yoiuig, 

If I did vollow the stiong heoi pwoot, 

That dicnk would pruv my auveidiow, 

And meaidi mo wear a Ihread-haic cwoai 

7 

My dog has gotten zitch a tuck, 

To visit molds when tliaxiy he zick ' 

When thany be zick and like to die, 

0 thether gwoes my dog and I 

8 

\Wien I have dree zispences undei my iliiimb, 

0 then I be welcome wherever I come , 

But when I have none, 0 then I pass by, 

’Tis poveity ]peaits good company 

9 

If I should die, as it may hap. 

My gicauve shall be undei the good ycal tap 
In voulcd eaims tlieic wool us ho, 

Cheek by jowl, my dog and I 

§ 313 . 

WoncESTEnsHinn. 

The affinities of the Worcestershire dialect run southivards 
The details, however, are obscure , inasmuch as we are not only 
without a sufficiency of dcuta for the county itself, but are ill- 
provided witb materials for North Gloucestershire and Warwick- 
shire, the counties on its frontier. That the decidedly south- 
western character of the Gloucester dialect, represented by 
George Bidlers Oven^ becomes less as we move northwards and 
eastwards, is certain. Hence, the characteristics of Worcester- 
shire, whatever they may be, are by no means very definite or 
strongly-marked 

Whether Worcester, Warwick, and Oxfordshire may be more 
properly thrown into the group which contains Northampton 
and Bucks, may be doubtful. It is only certain that it belono-s 
to the group which contains Gloucestershire and Somersetshire 
rather than to the group which contains Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire. 


DORRETSHIRE 

§ 31 ^. 

n Iilil-rOEDSUir! E 
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1 connect Hereford witli Worcester on the strength of its 

O 

geographical relations rather than upon the strength of any ac- 

curate investigation 

There is a good glossary of the Herefordshire ; but no com- 
positions in it The oldest charters are, like those of Worcester- 
shire, West Saxon 


§ 315. 

Monmouthshire 

Tn Monmouth, as m Cornwall, the Keltic element and the 
English come in immediate and recent contact. Of the details 
of its dialect I know nothing. 

§316. If the place of W orcestershire be doubtful, still more 
so IS that of Warwickshire j ^vhich is thoioughly equivocal, its 
dialect graduating into those of Woicester, Stafford, Oxford, 
Leicester, and Northampton, according to the frontier 

§ 317. 

Dorsetshire 

A Lette) ftorn a Finish Oleik in Doisetshiie to an absent Vicar, tn the Dialect 
of the County Fiom Poems on Seientl Occasions, Jonaeily u'ritten by John 
Pbee,DD Hvo, London, 1737 From HalhivelVs Aichaio and Provincial 
Dictionanj. 

Meastei, aii't jplease you, I rlo send 
Tlieaz lettei to you as a viiend, 

Hoping you’ll paidon the inditing 
Docaz I am not us’d to wilting, 

And that you vill not take unkmd 
A woid 01 ivo fioiii x>ooi Grooige Hmd 
Foi I am alvays in the vay, 

And needs must hear what xicoxde zay 
Fust ol the house they make a joke, 

And zay the chimmes nevei smoak 
Now the occasion of these jests, 

As I do think, weie swallows’ nests, 

That chanced tlie otliei day to vaal 
Into the pailoin, zut and aal 
Dczide the poox>lc not a few, 

Degin to nun mm much at you, 

For leaving of tiicm in the liuch, 

And letting stramgers zeivo the church, 

Who aie in haste to go agen , 

jZo wo ha’ni zang the Lord knows when 
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Anil tov tlion v'oaflrtWi* T do kuo-w, 

As ^\oll <is moost, ’tis lint /o, zo 
Eiiio il' ILu ‘■'oD yo'‘ ’■’n'd, 

You iio'oi could Urns youv luuf'hUuuvs sh^lit , 
Did 1 do frill jou’vo zol yoiu iuiu on 
Naufild 111 tlio ivoild bid vilUiy ni.umuon, ike 


i^uiKj (>l Soliinion, c 

1 I be tlio nioso o' Sluuon, an’ tlio lily o’ llio valleys 
0 Lik’ a lily ^yl’ tlioiiis, IS ixiy love among luaidonb . t 

Lil ’ an aTOle-ticc iti wi’ Uic Uecs o’ tlio wood, is my love among sons I 
loi’d Yoi‘luslboado, an’ zot doini, an lus £uid wei vull 

^ lie 1)1 ought me mto the toast, an’ his flag ni) aboi c me no , 

a-lookon vwo’tli vioin tlie ivindois, a-slioiven out dioo tlic lattice. , 

10 Alytiue-love be spoke, an’ be call d mo, 0 use up, my ovi , n j i 

- maid, come away , 

11 Voi lo tbe winter is awvGi.tboiams a-goiio li> 

12 Tbe floweis do show on tbe gioimd , tbo zong o’ tbc buds is a-coino, an 

file coo o’ the cnlvei s a-hcaid in oui land -i i i i ... ,n 

13 Tbe fig-bee do show Ins giecn figs, an’ tbo imios out m blootb do smell 

sweet 0 rise up, my tme-love, fcan-maid, come anay 

M 0 my love -s in tbe clefts o’ tbe loeks, in tbe lowtb o’ ttic olzlTs Lot me 
look on yom fcace, let mo beai ’tis join vaioo , vor sweet is yom vaioe, an 

comely^youifrace a-spweilen tbe vmes, vor tbe 

™10 ’o mrio^ve®"iS mine, an’ I be aU bis bo’s a-voeden among the bhes^ 
IT Till tbe day is a-broke, an’ Uic sbeades be a-vlsid, tiun back, 0 my love, 
an’ be bk’ a loe oi young bart on tbe mountains o’ Dctboi 


For tlie full account of tie Dorbctsliire dialect, as well as for 
many beautiful compositions in it, see tbe Poems of the Bev. W. 
Barnes j according to wliom it has a form of tlie infinitive mood, 
which may be called the liaUtual. Gan ye mowy=zmn you 
moiv in general ? Can you mow this grass ? 

Too much stiess, however, must not he laid upon this, nor 
mmst the inference that the final vowel represents the -an of the 
Anglo-Saxon be diawn over-hastily. The same temiination is 
to be found in the demonstrative pronouns in moie than one 
district of the south-west; so that the Berkshiie iheck = tJnlk 
=tkis becomes thechy The doctrine that this is an A. S. infi- 
nitive is, of course, untenable. 
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§318 

W'lL'i’h 

Old Bauizo F}om Alenmnis WilUhii e Tale^ 

EveijLody kneows o\^lcl Bainzo, as weais Ins yead o’ one zide One mglit 
a as coming wlioaine ^noni maiket, and veil oil’s lios into the load, a waa^o 
diiiiik Some chaps coming by picked nn up, and zeein’ his ycad was al o’ one 
zide, they thought ’twas out o’ jint, and began to pull ’t into ’ts pleace agen,. 
when the ould buoy loai’d out, “ Bam zo ipoin so), I tell ’e ’ ” Zo a’ was alius 
called owld Bainzo ever a’teiuaids 

Deiizes uLdveitiser, July 1^, 1860 

Jluin Bo, Tizes Qieen, 10 July 

Mester Eddiiur, — ZuR, — I bys yci jiiapei wen I can stan the penne to 
pay vai un, and twix Capii Gladstwmi’s inkuxntaks and ziunmit that heant al 
times But I zees, zui, eviy now and agen as u pients leetle notes as voke 
iites ec bout zuni giaveanse ai iiothei, and zoo I hopes u nil vmd a kainui 
zuinwhci foi I to ha my zay about what I kails a pubhk giaveanse I means 
that thci nasty mess ot canon alius a hangen up muost cluose to the mod up 
jmiidei woi Mcstoi Tugwels houns be kep Nowg zui a lot o decl bosses’ legs 
an libs a lottin in the zun, boant inco thmgs foi noobody to look at, and the 
stenk on cm is wmssoi steel, and I piomcss oe, zni, that last Zatteiday night as 
I cum vhimi liom Pottci natter the day’s woik sich apuf come atheit the mod 
IS pLiity wol nuide I cast my stimimick thciiitc, an tlimks I, if this cie’s only 
pabbin how mns it bo vai they pooi voke, messis Whddj^uiiiteisGii and the rest 
on em, as lives jis awveiiite <md cant nevei lookout o wmdoi nai uepen thur 
dooT viout /Going an sniellmg theasc tunable mess, pmteklci wen the wmd do 
cum up a leedle sowwestaid like, and I wundeis they beaut ded puizend long 
avoic now I never dun no^wuik nor niithen vur Mester Tug well, but I do no 
es a good natord gennelmcn, and 1 waind, zur, if a zees this, a’ll have all put 
nto quiksticks Zoo no muore at piesance vrom yer humbel zaivint, 

A POOR WURIDUN MAN. 

Zur,—- I’ d jist a dun and ladc this heie out to my naybei, and now he wants 
I to put down a noshm or 2 o’hisii, a zes can be done vene wel m a P S , but I 
ickns uc mod sciach owoi 2 wuld beds a puity wile avoie we vines out wo 
that OS Housemeier, Jim zes, zes he, spuose the collaiei cums awver agen 
tiom Ingy ar Jaiminy ai Rooshy, vui zaiten zure a ud collai thay jpoor voke 
as Iceves in zich voulan ■vust, and then gennelvoko ud been taaken to we about 
clanelmess and witewasliin and sich like, and Jim zes tlia wei mam shaip wx 
lies wu looman a time bak about the pegsti and tatee-iines up closish to duoor 
hke, but vaa hez pant he cant zee nar smell but as hve pegs and tatce-paiens 
3 S jist za iiise as dod bosses and hapes o magets, and then he grould out zummit 
about zampcl bettei not paichin, and ef this, eics 2 long ye mid blaune he 
Twix u and I, ziu , I thinks Jim got out o bed lef lag avore thes maineii, and 
nothen bant ben iite woo un all day zunco, but he dimno I be putten tlial 
doun 

Bong of Solomon, c 2 

1 I bo ill’ rwoas o’ Sbaion, an’ th’ lilly o’ tlx’ valleys 

2 As th’ lilly amang thtiins, zo uz my love amang tli moydens. 

3 As th’ applcdico amang th’ trees o’ th’ wood, zo nz my beloved amang 
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ill’ znns I do^vn uiuloi Im:: slieado \m’ doliglii, fruit uoi’ 

zu oet to my U'asto 

4 . A ^oL ni’ to til’ l)aii<[U('luu-liouhO, an' huz amoi m’ uci’ 1 o\g 
5 Hioy in’ ui’ u me, conifoit ui’ ui’ apples, voi 7 l)e zi<*lc o’ loi c 
() Huz lilt liond ’s uudoi my ycad, an' liiiz n,<4ht liond do liouid ni’ 

7 1 clnnges ’co, a,w yo da’teib o’ Jeiusalcm, by ill’ uh's an’ by tli’ lands o’ 
til’ vceld, tliat }o dwout stii uji, noi wcako my Itac till a do like 

8 Til’ zouiid o’ my beloved’ Loa' a comes loppiiii upon th’ mouniuns, 
sldppiiii’ upon til’ lulls 

9 My beloved uz lik a loo or a young bait beliowld' a’s a staudiin’ beliind 
our u ail, a looks vwo’tli at ilio wmders, sbcawuii’ liiissclf drongli tb’ lattiis 

10 My beloved spwoke, an’ zed unto in’, Paze up, my lo^c, my loir un, an’ 
come auoay 

11 Voi, loa, ill’ winter uz past, tb’ lain nz awvcr an’ gone 

1‘2 Tb’ vloweis be zoed upon tb’ ca’tb, tb’ time o’ tb’ zcngmi’ o’ buds nz 
come , an’ tli naise o’ tb’ tuitle uz lieei’d in owr loud 

13 Tb’ vig-tree puts vwo’tli liiu gieen vigs, an’ tb’ vines wi’ tb’ tondci 
gredpe do gie a good smill Fuze up, my love, iny foir tin, an’ come au oay 

14 Aw my clove, as uz m tb’ ciivices o’ tb’ lock, in tb’ zeciet pledccn o’ tb’ 
stalls, let m’ zee yei veaco, let m’ line yei voice , voi zweet lu ycr voice, an’ 
yer veace uz comely 

15 Teake us tli’ voxes, tb’ lectle voxes, as spuiles tb’ vines , voi upon owr 
vines nz tender gi capes 

16. My beloved uz mine, an’ I be lus’n, a do veed amang tb’ lihcs 
17 Tdl tb’ day do break, an’ tb’ sbeades do vice awoay, inin, my beloved, 
an’ be bk a loe oi a young bait upon tb mountains o’ Bctlicr 

In the seventeenth century, the Somersetshire chzzi was to 
he found in Wiltshire : at least a note of Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte, on Kite's Song of Solomon, states that a scarce work — 
entitled, The King and Queenes Entertainment at Richmond, 
after their Departure from Oxford In a Masque presented hy 
the Most Illustrious Prince, Prince Charles, Sept 12, 1636 . 
Katuramimitare licet facile nonnidlis, mdeatur hand est. Ox- 
ford. Printed hy Leonard Lichfield, mdcxxxvi. — gives chave 
a million for, Chad Qiot thought,'' <Lg. In p. 5 it is expressly 
stated that, because most of the interlocutors were Wiltshire 
men, that country dialect was chosen." 

§ 319. In an artificial classification of our southern dialects, 
we may take the Hampshire Avon as a boundary, in which case 
we have Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire and Cornwall 
with Western Wiltshire leading into Gloucestershire on the one 
side, and Hants, Sussex, Surrey, Kent, and the eastern part of 
Wiltshire leading into Berkshire on the other, the characteristics 
of the western group being far more decided and prominent than 
those of the eastern — ^the maximum being in Devonshire, the 
minimum in Berks or Surrey. 
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Siicli a classification, however, is artificial , inasninch as it 
separates Western Hants fiom Eastern Doi-set, and divides 
Wiltshire The natural group would take Wiltshire as a 
centre, aiound which would be arranged Hants, Dorset, Somer- 
set, Gloucester, and Beiks, with Cornwall and Kent as the 
extremities 

§ 820 Of the details of the Hampshire dialect I can say 
little J can only say that its affinities are exactly^ those that 
the geographical position suggests. On the noith it passes 
into the Wiltshiie, and on the west into the Dorsetshire, forms 
of speech. 


Isle of Wight* 

F)om HtdhifcU 

Jan Wliat’s got tlicie 3^011“^ 

AVill a bListnabliiin stiaddlGbol) ciaalim about in tlie naminiit bag 
J \N Stiaddlebub ’ uheio ded’st I03H111 to caal’n b}" that iieyam^ 

AAbiL AAJiy, irliai slioiid e caal’n'^ tes the light iic^^am, ebii iiL'^ 

Jan Eight iicyain, no ’ uliy, yc guit zoto Tool, casii’t zee tes a duniblcdoie*-’ 
AViLf. I knows tes, but vui aal that stiaddlobob s zo light a iicj^am voiii as 
duinbledoro cz 

J VN Ooiiie, I’ll be dcyaiul il I doant huiy thee a qnait o’ that 
AA^[lt Done * and I’ll ax incyastui to-niglit when I goos wliooam, beet how ’t 
'wool 

Wii r I za}^ Jan ’ I a\od meyastur about that aio last night 
J VN Well ’ 'vvliat did ’iir zay 

AVir<L AVhy a zod one iicyani cz jest zo vittum voin as tothei, and he lonz a 
ben caald stiaddlobob evoi zunco the island w^as viist meyad 
Jan The devvul a hav ^ if that’s the kecas I spooas I lost the quait 
"Will That thee bast, lucky ’ and wee’ll goo down to xliveiton to the Bed 
Lion and dunk uii atci we done ivoik 

§ 321 . It is the Adur, according to Mi M A Lower, that 
divides the East-Sussex dialect from the West-Sussex, the latter 
of which approaches the Hampshire. 

Sussex 

Song of Solomon i c 2 

1. I he do lOciz of Sharon, an de lily of de valleys 
2 Lik do lily among thoins, so is my love among do dahters 

Lik the appul-tiee among de tiees of de ood, so is my beloved among de 
sons I sot dowm undei Ins sbadder wmd guit delight, an his fimt was sweet 
to my laust 

4 He bnmg mo to the banquctmdioiiso, and las glut flog ovei me was love 

5 Stay mi) w lul di inkin-pots, eomfoi t me '^viid apimls, foi I be sick wud love. 
C. His loft ban undci my head, an his light han elapses loun me 
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7 I diarge yo, 0 yo dalvicis of JoniMsiIeni, by do lOos an by cb' binds of do 
fil, (bit do rloant lOtibO up, noi walvo xny love tull hueb linxo as bo likes 
b Do voice ol niy lioloNod, biokoo, be oonios a-lippin upon do mouuiams, 
a-skippiu upon do lulls 

0 My iovo IS like a loc or a young bart , lookcc, bo sians ladiind our uall, 
bo looks out ol do wiudois a-showin of bissob tbrougb tbe LUIk'o. 

10 My beloved spokes an said to mo Oit up, my love, my laii un, an come 
away 

11. For lookoe, do winter is past, de lam is over an gone , 

12 Do ilolvcis show deu selves on do aiitb, do tunc loi do singiii of binds 
IS come, an do voice of do ood-pigeoni is bcaicd in oiu Lind 

12 Bo llg-tiGC xmts fooitb bei green ligs, an doMiios wild deiondoi graiip 
give a good smell Git up, my love, my fan nn, an conic away 

14 0 my dove, dat’s ui do clilts ol do lock, m de sacict pLiucos of de staiis 
let me see yon fans, let me licai ycr voice, foi sveot is yei voice an ver fans is 
comely 

15. Ketch ns de foxes, dem liddle foxes ubat spile do vines foi our vines 
have got tender gxaups 

16. My beloved is mme, an I be lie’s be feeds among do lilies 

17 Tull de dee bicaks, an do sbaddeis goo away, turn my beloved, an be yc 
Ilk a loe Ol a young bait pon do monntams of Betbci. 

§ 322. In Kent we are remarkably deficient in data ; the 
only specimens I know being found in the short poem from 
which the following is an extract. 

DicK and Hal, Don'}, 1S30 

1 

An np we got inta do boat 
Blit Sal begun ta manndoi, 

Fer tare de stnng, wdion we gun swmg, 

Should bleak an come asnndei 

2 

But Glovei sed “ It is sa tiiil 
’Tud beai a dozen men , ’ 

And when we thouglit v e’d swung auougli, 
lie took us down agiim. 

3 

And den lie looked at mo and sed, 

“ It seems ta x>lcase your wite 
Sal giinn d and sod she never bad 
Sudge tun m all liei life 

Still less do we know of fclie dialects or sab-di<ilects of 
Surrey, except that, when they lie on the boundaries of the 
county, they graduate into those of Berkshire, Sussex, and Kent. 

1 am informed by my friend Mr Durrant Cooper, that up to 
the very edge of London, \iz. in Wimbledon and Wandsworth, 
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the dialect of the native labourers is notably pi’ovincial, and 
also tliat it is essentially the same as that of Sussex Tins 
coincides with w^hat Mr Kemble observed near Ohertsey, where 
he resided, viz that the drilect there was, also, notably pio- 
vincial, notwithstanding the near neighbomhood of the capital 
He instanced, I remember, inter alUi, the word htton zz. cimrch-- 
yard, 

§ 323. Gioiiping by type, I tlimk that the Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex dialects may conveniently be arranged lound some 
central point near the junction of the three counties. That the 
extiemes giaduate into one another, is beyond doubt Even 
single characteristics are found prettj^ constant over the whole 
area The prefixed sound of id, which stands out with such 
prominence in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, may be heard 
in Kent, in Sussex, and (on Box Hill, if not elsewhere) even 
within sight of St Pauhs. Indeed, the West Saxon chaia.cter 
of the Old Kentish of the Ayenhyte of Inwit,’^ written A.D 
1340, has long commanded attention. 

Non ic*h ville ]3ci yc ywite lion liit is ywent 
j^ot ]?is boc IkS ywiitc mid Eiigliss of Kciit. 
las boc ymad uoi Icwede men 
Voi uiidei and nor model and nor ojjor ken 
Hem noi to heize vrani alle niaiiycio zen 
bet nine liaio inwytto ne bleve no yonl wen. 
lino as Grod is Ins name yzed, 
bet bis boc made 

God limi yene b^t bread of angles of lienene 
And boito Ins lecl, 

And ondeiuonge Ins zanle 
Iliianne pet be is dyad 

Amen 

Ymende pet pis boc is nolved me tlie eno of tlie holy aspostles Sjnnond and 
Judas of ane brotliei of pe cloystie of Sanynt Anstm of Canteibeii, me pe 
}eaio of onie Lboides beimge, 1340 

§ 324 That the use of the term Saxmi involved in the pre- 
sent classification partakes of the nature of a misnomer is clear. 
It includes Kent, and excludes Essex. Middlesex, as far as the 
metropolis allows it to exhibit any provincialisms at all, seems 
to go with Essex At any rate, the confosion between v and w, 
which IS so often laid to the charge of the Londoners, is a decided 
East Anglian characteristic 


* Edited foi the Roxhuighe Club, by the Bev J. Steyenson 
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§ 325 

Bmuksuiee. 

The provincialisixiB of Berkshire are, hy no moans, very de- 
cided It may be added that they ai'c those of the comities of 
the fiontior. On the cast and south these give a muiimum of 
characleristiGS. In this, however, we see htile except the im- 
practicability of classification through definition , combined with 
the fact of the arrangement by comities being, more or less, 
unnatural — though convenient So far, however, as Saxon, or 
Southern, is admitted as the name of a group, so far is the 
Berkshire dialect a member of the Saxon, or Southern, division. 
On the west it graduates into the Wilts and Gloster, on the 
north into that of 

§ 326. 

OSFOBDSIIIIIE 

Dr. Giles suggesting that, in the first element of the word 
Whichwood (as in Whichwood Forest), wo have the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon Stuiccas, also suggests, that in the Foiest itself our 
ancestors had a great natural boundary between the West 
Saxons and the Mercians. I think this likely ; at any rate, I 
place South Oxfordshire in the present group, adding that the 
peculiarities of its dialects are of no great importance This 
merely means that, in classification, South Oxfoidshire goes with 
Berks. Both, however, are districts for which we have a mini- 
mum amount of data. 

It is safe to say that the preceding group contains everything 
that can be called Saxon, or Southern. On the Northern frontier 
it contains something more. 


CHAPTER YII 

EXISTING DIALECTS. ^NORTHUMBEIAN, OE NOETHEEN, GBOX7P. 

§ 327. It is now convement to take the groups of the oppo- 
site extremity of the island, and to considei the Northern, or 
Northumbrian, forms of speech. A line drawn from Warrington 
to Chesterfield, and from Chesterfield to Code, gives us a limit 
concerning which we may predicate that everything to the north, 
and something to the south of it, is NoHhinnbrian, Able writers’ 
indeed, make the southern part of Yorkshire and South Lanca- 
shire Mercian. I think, however, that they have allowed them- 
selves to be misled by the joolitical value of the teim. 
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§ 328 

CuMBEPvLlNI) 


The Inijicitient Lassie By Anderson — Westmoi eland and Cunihaland 
Dudectb 


Deuce tek the clock’ chck-clackin’ 
Ay 111 a body’s eai , * [sao 

It tells and tells the toyme is past 
■\Vheii Jwohiin}^ sud been lieie 
Deuce tek the wheel , ’twill nit lun 
Nac man to-neet 111 spin, [loun, 
But count each minute wid a seegh 
Till Jwohniiy he steals in 

How neyce the spunky fiie it bums 
For twee to sit beseyde. 

And theei’s the seat wheie Jwhonny 
And I foiget to cheyde , [sits 
My faddei, tui, how sweet he 
snwoies, 

My niuddei’s fast asleep — 

He pioniiscd oft, but, oh ’ I fear 
His woid he uuniict keep 

What can it be keeps him fiae mo 
The ways aie iiit sae king, 

And sleet and snow aie nought at aw 
If yen woie lam to gang 
Some udder lass, wi’ boiiniei feace 
Has catch’d his wicked ee, 

And 111 be pointed at at kiiik — 

Nay, siiinei let me dee ! 

0 duist we lasses nobbet gang 
And sweethoait them we leyke, 

I’d lun to thee, my Jwohnny, lad, 
Nor stop at dog oi deyke . 


But custom’s sec a silly thing — 

Tliui men miin hae then uay, 

And moiiie a bonn^^ lassie sit 
And uisli tiae day to day 

I once hed swectheaits inonie a yen 
They d weade tin o’ muck and nine, 
And uhen our fwok wer deed asleep) 
Com’ tiemhn’ up t’ liie 
At Caiel maiket lads wad staie, 

And talk, and follow me , 

Wi’ feyne sliwoit keakes, ay fiae tiie 
fair, 

Baith pockets ciamm’d wad be 

0 deal ’ what changes women pruivc 
In less than scebeii jeai, 

1 ualk the loiinms, onie the niuii, 
But dell a chaxi comes neai ’ 

And Jwohnny I nee man can tiust. 
He’s just like aw the lave , 

I fin’ this sany heait ’ll biust 
I’ll sum lig i’ my giave ’ 

But, M hislit ’ — I hear my J wolmny’s 
Ajm, that’s Ins van a clog ' [fit — 

He steeks the faiil j^eat softly tui — 
Oh, hang that cwoley dog ’ 

Now hey Im seoghs and suggar woids, 
Wi’ kisses nit a few — • 

This wail’s a paife’t paiadcysc 
When loveis they piuive tiiie ’ 


Song of Solomon, c 2 

1 I am the rwose o’ Sharon, an’ the hlhe o’ the vaUies 

2 As the liUie amang thwoms, sae is my luive amaiig the dowteis 

3. As the apple-tree amang the tiees o’ the wud, sae is my beluivet amang 
the sons i sat doun anundei his shaddow wi’ muckle deleyght, an’ Ins hute 
was sweet tui my teaste 

4 He biong me tuf the banguetm’ hwous, an’ Ins bannir ower me was 
luive 

5 Stay me wi’ flaggans, cumfert me wi’ apples foi I am seek o’ luive 

6 His left hail’ is anundei my heed, an’ his icet han’ mfauls mo 

7 I wcain you, 0 ye dowteis o’ Jeiusalcm, by the iwoes, an’ heynes o’ the 
hel , that ye stui nit up, nei awaeken my huve-till he pleese 

8 The voyce o’ my beluivet ’ behauld, he cums loupin’ upon the mv oun- 
tans, skippm’ apon the hills , 
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9 MybolmVct is loyko a i\\oo, oi a yDnii<> biK’k bolianld, lio siiins aliiiii 
oiu' waw, lie links owt at the ^^elullu^s, showiii’ lussol ontseule tlie l(‘iii(?e 

10 My bclxnvot sxiaclv, an’ stud mini me, lleisc ux"), iny liuve, iny l<iii yen, 
aii’ cum away 

11 Fc)i , lo, tlic wuniei is byo, the lani is ower tm’ gcane 

12 Tile f onicB apcai on the yctuili ; tlio teyino o’ the singin’ biirds is cum 

an’ tlie voyce o’ tlio tuitul diivo is licaid in oui Ian’ * 

13 The lig4iOG xnits limth hci gieeii Tigs, an’ vc3aiGS \vT the tendir giesixio 
gey a giiid sinel lloiso nx"), my luivo, my fan yen, an’ cum awtiy 

14 0 my diive, that ait in the clihs o’ the rock, in the seciet x)loaces o’ the 
stans, let me see thy cwotinliiience, let me heal thy voyce , Ibi sweet is thy 
voyce, an’ th}’- cwonntinence is cumlie 

15 Teck ns the loses, the little foxes that w^east the vo^uics , loi oiii veyncs 
hev teiicln gieaxies 

IG My beliiivet is mejne, an’ I am Ins he feccis amang the lillics ‘ 

17 Till the day bieck, an’ the shaddaws flee away, tmn, my belnivet, an’ be 

thon lejke a iwoe or a yonng buck upon the mwoimtans o’ Bcthci 

The boxindaries of what the author of the following extract, 
Mr W Dickinson, gives as CentTcd Cumberland are “ markcil 
by a line commencing on the western coast of Oumbeilaiid, 
where the river Eden discharges its waters into tlio sea, ascend- 
ing by the course of that stream to Egremont , and by the 
watershed of the elevated forest of Copeland, and south of the 
head of Boriowdale to Dunmail Raise. Thence by the south- 
eastern boundaiy of the county to Kirkland, at the foot of 
Crossfell, and northwards along the base of the Blackfell range 
to Croglm turning westward by Sebergliam, Warnel fell, Brockle- 
bank and Aspatria, to Allonly on the shore of the Solway Frith. 
Within these limits the dialects are tolerabty uniform, with oc- 
casional imported variations , and gradually shading off near 
the outskirts, and mixing with the provmeiahsms of the parts 
adjoining. To the southward of this area, the form of speech 
gradually merges into that of North Lancashire ; and to the 
north it becomes largely intermixed with the Southern Scotch, 
and occasionally with a dash of the Northumbrian burr.” 

Bong of Solomon^ c 2. 

1 Ise t’ i-wose o’ Shaion, an’ t’ hly o’ t’ valleys 

2 My leuw vad leukk amang t’ lest as a lily wad leiild^ amang thoiiis 

3. An’ he wad lenkk amang other men as a apple-tiee i’ full bleumm wad 
leukk in a wood of other sworts o’ tiees 
4 B[e bi ought ma to t’ feast, an’ aa land as if his leuvv was o’ owei ma 
5. Stop ma wid flagons, comfort ma wid ax^xiles, foi aa ’a seek o’ leuvv, 

G, His left hand ’s onder my heed, an’ his leet haiul coddles ma 
_ 7. Aa foilad ye, 0 ye do^teis o’ Jerusalem, by V loos an’ t’ binds in t’ fields 
at ye disturb nut, ner woken my lenw, till he iileases 
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8 M} leuvv’s voice ’ see ya, lie comes lov-pan owoi t’ foils, an’ sldppan owor 
t’ kiiowes 

0 My Iciivv IS like a lOc, or a young buck sec ya, lie stands alimt oiir wo’, 
lie lonks out o’ t windows, an’ sliov s his-sel thioiigli t’ lattice 

10 My leuvv spak, an’ sed to ina, Git up, my leuv\, my lair an, an’ come 
away 

11 Foi see, t’ ivxiitoi ’s clone, t lam ’s owoi an’ gone 

12 T’ flow CIS IS spimgan on t’ giiind, t’ tune ’s cuint Ibi t’ binds to begin to 
sing, an’ t’ sound o’ t’ wood-pigeon ’s hard in t’ countiy 

13 T’ fig-fice puts foiiat t’ gieon figs, an’ t’ vines an’ t’ young gra|>GS gives 
a good smell Git up, my leuvv, my nice an, an’ come av ay 

14 0 my pigeon, ’at ’s in t’ nicks o’*t’ lock, in t’ bye pleaces o’ t’ crags, let 
ma sec tby feass an’ lieai thy %-oice , foi thy voice is sweet, an’ thy feass is 
bonny 

15 Catch us t’ foxes, t’ laal ans, ’at s|)Oils t’ \ines, foi our vines hez fine 
grapes on 

16 My leuvv is mine, an’ I ’s Ins he feeds amaiig t’ lilies 

17 Til t’ day hreks, an’ t’ shadows gang away, tiiin, my leuvv, an’ he hke a 
loe, 01 a young buck, on Dcthei fells. 


§ 32.9 

Westmorelvmi 

“ Any one/' writes the Rev. J. Richardson, can hit the West- 
moreland trill of the r who can pronounce the fr m JoivgJifr 
or the cZV in mudtVr without the aid of an intervening vowel." 


Mts Anne Wheele) — We Amo t eland and Cumherland Dialects 1839 


Dij 

Gud morrow, gossip Nan, 

Haw dus awe at heaam dea ^ 
Haiv dus ivveiy yan, 

Lile Dick en awe dea ^ 

Lile Dick hos elect his coat, 

Wi folliii wiclcllo waddle, 
lie sill cl in vie ins foat 
Iiitul a duty poaclle, 

Spinky lies coav’d a bull 
En I thought tea selt it , 

Soo biak avi; oth hull, 

En vaira neaily kilt it 
* * * 


Tom is gaylie week. 

Sends Ins saiws teaa , 

Sail lies hoi hei heel, 

El wod hea cum et seea 
I cannit miss tins spot, 

But mun coo ct seea, 

I’d ladei gang lawndth Knot, 
Then mt say haw deea 
Faio yec week, deal Ann, 

As I am a smnei, 

Clock lies stiucken yan, 
Fleaks toth fry for dinner. 


Song of Solomon, c 2 

1 I ’s t’ rooaz o’ Sharon, an’ t’ lily o’ t’ valleys 

2 As t’ lily amang t’ tluvoins, sooa ’s my liiv amang t’ clowghfrs 

3 As t’ apple-tree amang t’ tices o’ f w^ood, sooa ’s my beluv’d amang t’ 
suns I sat me doon liiicrr Ins shaddo’ vu’ geit plizzir, an’ his fiewt was sweet 
to my toeast’ 

4 ' He fetclxt me to t’ foeastm’-hoose, an’ liis banner ower me was luv 

5 Prop me wi’ fiagons, ciimf’rt mo m’ apples .* for I’s sick o’ Mv. 
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0* Ills left hand is fnid’r my hooad, an’ kis leeght hand (joddics mo 

7 I cantion ye, 0 dow^^liths o’ J(‘rcysnh'm, hy t’ iocs an’ hy i’ lunds o’ t’ 
fields, ’at ye nowd'i stii fip, nor ivci^aVn my luv, nhilo ho (diowsi's 

8 T’ voice o’ my biduv’d’ loo’ the’, ho cu s lowpiu’ o’ i’ lolls slvdpm’ o’ t' 
hills, 

0 My bcliiv’d is like a roe, or a yiliiq hart . loo’ the’, In* stan’s ahint oor 
wo’, he ghmes oot at f lyiiulo's, slicwin lusscl’ through t’ lat-ivaik 

10 My bclfiv’d s^iccak, an’ said to me, Git fip, my hiv, my fair iin, an’ cii’ 
thy ways 

11 For, SCO the’ t’ wint’r’s past, i’ lam ’s owei an’ gocan 

12 T’ floow’is shews thciscls o’ t’ giund, f time o’ 1’ siiigin’ o’ buds is cu’n, 
t’ cnsliat-coo is If aid m ooi land » 

Id T’ iig-tice puts oot her gieen figs, an’ t’ vines wf t’ icnd’r giapcs give a 
good smeU Git up, my liiv, my fau mi, aif exi’ thy ways 

14 0 my cushat, ’at ’s i’ t’ giikes o’ t’ ciags, i’ t’ daikm’-whols o’ t’ staiis, 
let me see thy coontcnance, let me heai thy \oice , foi sweet is thy voice, an' 
thy coontenance is goodlike 

15 Catch us t’ foxes, t’ Me foxes, ’at spoils oor vmes foi oor vines ha’ 
tend’i grapes 

10 My heluv’d ’s mme, an’ I ’s his, he feeds ainang t’ lilies 

17 Til t’ clay hieks, an’ f shaddo’s flees away, tnin loond, my hcliiv’d, and 
be like a loe, or a yung hait, o’ t’ fells o’ Lethei 

§ 330 . 

Nouth LAxcAsniuE 
Song of Solomon, c 2 

1 I ’m t’ lose a Shaion, an’ t’ hly a t’ vaUeys. 

2 As t’ lily ainang t’ thorns, saah iz mo lov amang t’ dowteis 

3 As t’ apple-tree amang t’ tiees a t’ wood, saah iz me bclov’d amang t’ 
sons I saat dovm unclei hiz shada we giaat delight, an hiz hiut was sweet 
ta me taast 

4 He hiowt ma ta t’ feastin honse, an Inz banner owci ma was love 

5 Stop ma we flagons, pleaz ma we apples foi I’m sick a love 

C His left hand iz nndei me head, an his reight hand embiaaces me 

7 I charge ye, 0 ye dowteis a Jemslem, by t’ laas, an t’ hmds a t’ field, that 
ye stir nut up, nur awaak me lov, wal he pleaz 

8 The voice a me belov’cU Luke ya, he comes loiipin on t’ moimtauis, 
skippin on t’ hills. 

9 Me belov’d is like a raa or a young bait luke ya, he stans behuit ovr 
woe, he lukes owt a t’windas, shewin lussel thiongh t’ lattice 

10 Me belov’d spaak, and saacl ta ma, Git np, me lov, me faai yan, an come 
away 

11 For, see ya, t’ wintei’s past, t’ raan is ower an gaan , 

12 T’ fioweis appear on t’ eaith * the time a t’ singin buds iz come, an t’ 
voice a t’ torlles iz heard m owi land , 

13. T’ fig-tree puts ovt hei green figs, an t’ vmes we tender gi'aap gaav a 
good smell. Git up, me love, me faai yan, an come avay 

14 0 me pet, tlf art m t’ cracks a t’ locks, in t’ secict plaaces a t’ staais, 
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lot Ilia see tlie faas, let iiia hear the voice , for sweet iz the voice, an the faas iz 
nice 

13 Taak ns ta t’ foxes, t’ hie foxes, at spoil t’ '^niies for owr vines hev 
tendei giaaps 

10 Me belov’d iz mine an I’m hiz he feeds amang t’ hlies 

17 ^Yal t’ day hicak, an t’ shadas flee avay, torn, me helov’d, an be thahke 
a laa oi a 3 oiing hait on t’ niounlains a Bcthci 

South Lancvshihe 
8011 (/ of Solomon, c 2 

1 Awiii th’ lose 0’ Shayion, nn th’ lily otli’ vaUcys 

2 As th hly amimg thuins, so ’s ina love amung th’ dovdeis 

3 As th’ appo-tieo amimg th’ tices oth’ wood, so is ma beloved amnng th’ 
sons Aw keawit dean n iindoi his shadow vi’ gi eight delee t, nn Ins hint v nr 
sweet to my taste. 

4 He biowt me to th’ banqiietm-heawse, nn his bannei o’ei me mir love 

5 Stay mo wi’ flagons, conifoit me wi’ apiios foi awm sick 0’ love 

C His lelt liont is nndei my yed, nn his icet hont clips me 

7 Aw clieigc yoa, 0 }oa dowtcis 0’ deinsalem, b^?' th’ loes, nn’ tli homds 
oth’ flclt, that yoa stnr not np, noi vakken ina love, till he pleos 

8 Th’ veighco 0’ ma beloved ’ lucko, ho comes Icopni nppo th’ meawntms, 
skippin nppo th’ Inlls 

0 Ma belov’d is loike a roc, 01 a ynng hcit liicko, he stonds behaind eawr 
waw, lie gloois at th’ v inflows, shovin hissel thiongh th’ lattis 

10 Ma belov’d siioko, nn said to me, Roise np, ma love, ma fan im, nn 
come away 

11 For, sithee, th’ wintci’s iiast, th’ lam’s o’ei nn gone 

12 Th’ fleawis appeal nppo th’ eaitli , th’ tonne oth’ smgin-birds is cmnn, 
nn th’ voighce oth’ tni tie’s yeid 1 eavn lend 

13 Th’ fig-tiee puts eavt lini gieen tigs, nn th’ vomes wi’ th’ tender giape 
give a bonny smell Get up, ma love, ina fan nn, nn come away 

14 0 ma dove, thcaw’it ith’ chits oth’ locks, ith’ hndchn pjlaces oth’ stans, 
le’ me see thy face, le’ me yei th}^ veighcc , foi sweet is thy veighce, nn thy 
face IS piatty 

15 Tak ns th’ foxes, th’ little foxes nt speighl th’ vomes , for eawi voines 
have tciidei giapes 

10 Ma love is inome, nn avmi Ins ho feeds amnng th’ hhes 

17 Tell th’ day bicighks, im th’ shadows Ine away, turn, ma helov’d, im be 
theaw loike a y\mg loe, 01 a j^ung hcit nppo th’ meawntms 0’ Bethei 

WaiKjh's Lancasliue Songs, Ko 6. 

1 

The dnlo’s 1’ this bonnet o’ mme ; 

My iibbms ’U never be leet, 

ITeie, Mally, aw’ni hke to be fine, 

Foi Jamie’ll bo comm’ to-neet, 

He met me I’th’ lone tothei day, — 

Aw’re goom’ for wayter to th’ well, — 

An’ he begged that aw’d wed him 1’ May , 

Bi’th’ mass, iv he’U let me, aw will. 
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When he took my o honds into lus, 

Good Loid, Iicaw they tiomhled hetn eeii; 

An’ aw diiiSLu’t look np m his face, 

Dccose on Imn sccin’ my oen , 

My ehcek A\out as red as a ios(' , — 

TTiero’s never a mortal can tell 
ITeaw happy av lolt, Ibi, thoa kiiov s, 

One conldTit ha’ axed him then sol’ 

3 

But til’ talc win at th’ end o’ my king, — 

To let it eawt wouldn’t he icst, — 

Bor aw thought to seem found win mung , 

So aw towel Imn aw’d tell him to-ncet , 

But, Mally, thae knows veiy weel, — 

Thongh it isn’t a thing one should on n, — 

II aw’d tlT ])ikcin’ o’tlT woild to mysel’, 

Aw’d oathei ha’ J amie oi noaii 

4 

Neaw, Mally, aw’ ve tovd tho my mind , 

"What wouldto do iv ’tv ni thee 
“ Aw’d tak him jnst while he’ie iiichncd, 

An’ a Imiantly haigain he’d ho, 

Foi Jamie’s as gieadly a lad 
As ever stept eawt into th’ sun , 

Go, jump at thy chance, an’ get ved. 

An’ may th’ best o’tlT joh wdien it’s done ' ” 

5 . 

Eh, dear, hut it’s time to he gwon, — 

Aw shouldn’t like Jamie to wait, — 

Aw connut foi shame he too soon, 

All’ aw wouldn’t for th’ world he too late 
Aw’m o’ ov a tiemhle to th’ heel, — 

Dost think at my hoimet’ll do ^ — 

“ Be off, lass, — ^thae looks very weel , — 

He wants noan o’tlT bonnet, thae too ' ” 

From Tim Bohhm — the spelling somewhat exaggerated 

Tum Theaws no peshunce, Meaiy, hoh howd te tmig on theawst hear m o 
smft for theaw mun know, ot tis some cunstahle wur os ineawd ot id tean 
poor Tum pnsnei, or if theaw’d tean o hare on had liur eh the appern meet 
neaw , hoh th’ gohhin ne’er consideit o’ honging would naw he cawd good 
spooart he ony body eh ther senses, on wer enough foit’ edge o finer mon’s 
teeth m mme. Heawe’er he knock os howdly ot justice’s dm, os if id ha dung 
it deawn This fotcht o preaw’d graft felly eawt, wliooa put us mt’ a pleck v e 
as money hooks an papers as a cait wou’d howd To this mon (whooa I soon 
perceiv’t wur th’ dark) th cunstahle tow’d mcli wofoo kesse , an eh truth, 
Meaty, Ir os gavunless os o goose, on began o whackermg os if I’d stown o 
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liow ciraight o homes Then tins felly went cawto bit, on ^utli Inin eooiu the 
justice, wliooa I glenclnit sooar, an thowt lie favoit owd Jolin o’ Dobs, wliooa 
tlieaw kiio\\s awliis weais a bieaumsli dilute wig, ot bangs on Ins sbildois like 
keaw-teals “Well, Mi Cimstable,” sed justice, “ wbot ban ye biought me 
iieaw*^ ” “ Wby, pieces yei woislnp, ween meet ncaw tean o boise-stc-'ylor, 
wliooa -^iii in eying off mill tit os liaid os be cou’d ” Od, tliougbt I’t iiieb 
sell!, “neaw oi ncvci ” Turn ' speykcloi tbo sell, oi tbeawii tbrotllt ot tis very 
bcawd , so I sjicok up and sed, “ that’s naw^ tme, Mi Justice , foi I’l bob 
goonik ofoot’s pese ” “ Uiiipli,” said tb’ justice, “ tlieie’s nawmitcli diiieience 
as to that x^onit Heawe’er, liowd tcaw the timg, yung nioii, anti speyk when 
tlie’it spokk’n too Well, tboaw inon itli breawn cooat, tlieeaw ' ’ sed tb’ jus- 
tice, “wbot has tbcaw to sey ogen tins felly beie^ Is tins tit tliy tit, seys 
to^” “It IS, sui ” “Heie claik, bung’s that book, on let’s sivear him” 
Heie the justice sed o noimny to ’im, on towd ’im be miuit tey kere o 
wbot cb sed, or be moot as belt be foieswoin, oi ong that yoawtb there 
“ Well, on tbcaw says ot tis tit’s tby tit, is it ^ “ It is, pleeos yer woislnp ” 

“ On wbeie bad teaw him, seys to ^ ” “I bied im, sui ” “ E what country ” 
“Gown-edge, sui ” “On when vnn. be stown, seys to^” “Last day boli 
yusteiday, abeawt tliiee o’ clock itb oandintb for earn Ycm saigb ’iin abeawt 
two, on e mist ’im abeawt foui o’ clock ” “ On fio Gown-edge, tbeaw seys^ ” 
“Yes, sur” Then the justice turn’d im to me, on sed, “Is aw tis tiue ot 
tins man soys, beais to meli*? ” “It is,” said I, “x>ait on’t, on x)ait on’t is 
naw ioi I did naw stcyl tins tit noi ist obooii two ea^MS sin fiu&t time 
ot ell biad meb e’li on im ” “Heaw coom tlieai\’t be iicling owey wi ’im then, 
if tbeaw did naw stcyl am‘’” “Wby, o good deed, sm , os I’r gomk tuax 
whom to day, o felly web o bttlo leawnd bat, on o sciimt wig, cuUui o 3 oais, 
welly, bob sboitei, o’citook nieli, be iidmg 0 one tit on lad another 
Neaw tins mon soeink I’l toj^aid, becosc I iient mgglcty-'^^ agglety itb’ lone, 
be ofiei’t meb bis lad tit t’ iide on I’r fene otb’ pioffei, beleemy, on geet 
on bob be iide off, whip on sjun, tbo lie con’d baldly moy tli’ tit keai^mter 
on wou’d stej’’ on meb ot on elebeawse itli’ load Naw, Mcastei Justice, I’d 
naw gon tbice-quaiteis on 0 mile bob tbeese fok o’eitean meb, towd meli 
I’d stown tb’ tit on ncaw ban bi ought meb hither, os m I’r 0’ ‘ Yoisbai borse- 
steyler ’ On tins is aw tiue, Master Justice, 01 mej I ne’ei gut’ on ill jileck 
ben cb dee ” 

The ivinnot, munnot, and sJiinvnot=:will not, must not, and 
shall not, are, in othei parts of Lancashiie, pronounced wiinner, 
mininer, shiuuier The statement that is pronounced 
feigliVT, and leijzizl'eigh, suggests the likelihood of the Craven h, 
and the Scotch ch having been used in these parts. To this add 
the notice concerning the pronunciation of Leigh, as found else- 
where (page S77) 

The Oldham JFeaver From Mary Fat ton, rol i pp 51, 52 

1 

Oi’m 0 poor cotton-wejni^ei’, as mony a one knoowas, 

Oi’ve now! for teb yeat, an oiVo wooin eawt my clooas. 
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Yo’acl baldly gi’ tuppence loi aw as oi’\c on, 

My clogs aie boath biobten, and stucLms oi'vo none 
Yo’d tliink it will haul, 

To be 1 ) 10 wt into tli’ '\^alld, 

To be — clemmed, an do tli’ best as yo con 


Owd Dicky o’ Billy’s kept telling me lung, 

Wee s’d lia’ bettci toimos if I’d but howd my tnng, 

Oi’ve liowden my lung, till oiVc neai stopped my breath, 

Oi think i’ my heeait oi so soon clem to dccaih, 

Owd Dicky’s iveol ciammed, 

He nevei win clemmed, 

An’ he iie’ci picked ower T Ins loife 

3 . 

We tow’it on iz week — tlunlang aitch day wiir th’ last, 

We shifted, an’ slnfted, till neaw wn’re quoite fast, 

We lived iipo’ nettles, whoile nettles wui good. 

An’ Watoiloo poiiidge the best o’ eawn^food, 

^ Oi’m tellm’ yo’ tine, 

Oi can find folic enow, 

As wur h-vun’ na bettei nor me 

0 4 

Owd Billy o’ Dans sent th’ baileys one day, 

Fur a shop deebt oi eaw^d him, as oi could na pay, 

But he wui too lat, fui owd Billy o’ th’ Bent, 

Had sowed th’ tit an’ cait, an’ ta’en goods fur th’ rent, 

We’d neawt left bo’ th’ owd stoo’, 

That will seeats fui two. 

An’ on it ceawied Mai get an’ me 

6 

Then t’ baileys leaked reawnd iin as sloy as a meawse. 
When they seed as aw’ t’ goods weie ta’en eawt o’ t’ heawse, 
Says one chap to th’ tothei, “ Aws gone, theaw may see , ” 
Says 01, “ Ne’er freet, rnon,. yeaur welcome me.” 

They made no more ado 
But who]}ped up th’ eawd stoo’. 

An’ we booath leet, whack — ^upo’ t’ flags I 


6 . 

Then oi said to eawi Maiget, as we lay upo’ t’ flooi, 
“ We’s never be lower i’ this waild, oi’m sure, 

If ever thmgs awtein, oi’m suie they mun mend, 
For 01 thmk i’ my heait we’re hooath at t’ far eend; 
For meat we ha’ none , 

Noi looms tell weyve on, — 

Edad J they’re as good lost as fund ” 


j 
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7. 

Eawi Margct declares liad lioo clooas to put o% ' 

Hoo’d goo up to Lunnoii au’ talk to th’ greet %ion ; 

Au’ if tiimgs weie na awtered wheu tlicie lioo liad been, 
Hoe’s full}^ lesolved t' sew up meawtli an’ eend, 

Hoo’s neawt to say again t’ lang, 

But lioo loilvos a fair tiling, ^ 

An’ lioo says lioo can tell wlien lioo’s liuit, 

An old Ballad, From llalliwell 

1 , 

Now, au yo good gentlefoak an yo wan taiiy, 
lie tel yo liow Gilbert Scot send tlie maio Barry, 

He soud Ins mare Bairy at Waiiilmi fam, 

But when liel be pade lie kno’s no’, I swear ’ 

2 

So wlien be coom worn, and ton’d Ins wife Grace, 

Hoo stand up o’tb’ kip^io, and swat bim oie’tb’ lace, 

Hoo in’clit Inm o’tli’ hillock, and he faw’d mth a wack, » 
That he thou’t would welly a biocken his back, 

3 

“ 0 woife ’ ” quo’ hee, “ if thoiTl lemme but use, 
lie gi’ the au’ th’ leet wench mme that hes ” 

“ Thou iidgit ' ” quo hoo, “ but T\hei does he dwel ? ” 

“Be lakm,” quo hee, “ that I connau te]^ 

4 

“ I tuck him for t’ be sum gentlemon’s son. 

For he s|)ent tujjpence on me when we had dun , 

And he gen me a lunchen o’ denty snig poy, 

And bi’th’ hond’t did he shak me moost lovingly.” 

5 

Then Giace, hoo prompt’d hur neatly and fine, 

And to Waiiikin went o’ Wednesday betime , 

And theei too, hoo stade for 5 mailat days, 

Til the mon wi’ the maie weie cum ’t Kondle Shays. 

6 

And as hoo was restm one day m her rowm, 

Hoo spyd’t the mon iidm th’ maie into the town , 

Then bounce go’s hei hait, 'and hoo wur so gloppen, 

That out o’th’ winder hoo’d hke for to loppen 


7. 

Hoo stampt and hoo stardt, and down th’ stairs hoo run, 
Wi hm hart m hur hondt, and her wind welly gone 
Hei head geei flew oft', and so did hm* snowd, 

Hoo stampdt and hoo stardt as if hoo’d been wod 

B 13 
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To Eoucllc’s lioo liy’d, ai.id lioo liov up the latch, 

Afore th’ moii had ty’d th’ marc gradcly to th’ ciatch, 

“ My gild mon,” quo hoo, “ my fucud greets you light meiiy, 
And begs that yol send hua the money toi Bciry ” 

“ Oh, money ’ ” quo he, “ that cannau I spare ” 

“ Be lalan,” quo hoo, “ then lie ha the mare * ” 

Hoo poodt and hoo thiompcidt him shame to be seen 
“ Thou hangmon ’ ” quo hoo, lie poo out the een ’ 

10 

“ lie mak thee a sompan, lie houd thee a gioat, 
lie other ha th’ money or poo out the tin oat ’ ” 

So between ’em they made sich a weaiisom dm, 

That to mak ’em at peace Koudlc Shay did come in 

11 

“Com, fye, naunty Grace — com, fye and a dun, 

Yost ha th’ mare, oi the money, whether you won ” 

So Giace geet the money, and whomwards hoo’s gon, 

B t hoo keeps it heiself, and gies Gilbert Scot none. 

§331. 

' Cheshiue 
Fanner Dohhin 

A Day lui' the GheiJim Fox Dugs 

“ Thear ’s slutch upo’ thoi coat, mon, thear ’s blood upon thoi clnn, 

It ’s weUy toim for mil, km., now wheie owei ’ast ’ee bin ” 

“ Oiv bin to see the gentlefolk o’ Cheshiu loid a lun, 

Owd W’^ench ’ oiv bin a hunting, an oiv seen some latthng fun ” 

Th’ owd maie was mthe smithy w’^hen the huntsman, he tiots through, 
Black BiU agate o’ ammeimg the last nail m hei shoe , 

The cuwer laid so w’heam loik, and so jovial fom the day, 

Says I, Owd maie, we ’ll take a flmg and see ’em go away ” 

When up an oi’d got shut ov aw the hackney pads an traps, 

Orse dealers an orse jockey lads, an such loik swaggering chaps, 

Then what a power o’ gentlefolk did oi set oies upon t 
A leinmg m them hunters, aw blood oises eveiy one ? 

They’d aw got bookskm leathers on, a htten ’em so toight, 

As romd an plump as turnuts be, an just about as whoit. 

Then spurs woi maid o’ siller, an them buttons maid o’ brass, 

Then coats wor red as cariots an their coUurs green as grass. 

A varment looking gemnian on a wony tit I seed, 

An another close besoid him, sitting noble on his steed , 

They ca’ them both owd codgeis, but as fresh as paint they look, 

Jolin Glegg, Esquoix, o’ Witlnngton, an bowd Sir Eichard Brooke 
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I seed Squoir G-eifiey Shakeiley, the best Tin o’ that breed, 

His smoiling face tould plainly how the spoit wi’ him agieed , 

I seed the ’ial ov Giosvenoi, a loiMy lad to loid, 

I seed a soight woith aw the rest, Ins faiently yoting bioid 

Znr Umferry de Tiaffoid, an the Sqtioir ov Alley Haw, 

His pocket fiiU o’ iigmaiole a ihomnng on ’em aw , 

Two Membeis for the Comty, both aloik ca’d Egeiton, 

Sqnonr Heniy Biooks and Tumimis Biooks, they ’d aw green eoUnrs on 

Eh f what a mon be Dixon John, ov Astle Haw, Esquoir, 

Yon wndna fomd, an measnie him, his maiiow in the shon* , 

Sqnoir Wilbiahain o’ the Eoiest, death an danger he defois 
When his coat be toightly buttoned np, an shut be both Ins oies 

The Honeiable Lazzles, who fiom foiiin pails be cnin, 

An a chip of owd Lord Delamere, the Honeiable Tmii , 

Sqnoir Fox an Booth an "Wortlirngton, Squou Massey an Sqnoir Hame, 
An many moie big spoilsmen, but then neames I didna lain 

I seed that great commandei m the saddle, Ca]itain Whoit, 

An the x>s.ck as tlnung’d about Inm was indeed a giadely soight, 

The dugs look’d fom as satui, an Inmsel look’d haid as nails, 

An he giv the swells a caution not to roid upo’ then tails 

Says he, “ Young men o’ Monchestei an Liweipoo, cum near, 

Oiv just a woid, a warning woid, to vlusper in yom ear, 

WCien staituig fiom the ciivvei soid, ye see Lowd Reynard burst, 

We canna ’ave no ’untm if the gemmen go it fiist ” 

Tom Eance has got a smgle oie wuith many another’s tun, 

He held his cap abuv his yed to shew he’d had a -vuew , 

Tom’s voice was loilc th’ owd laven’s when he slaoik’d out “Tally ho ’ ” 
For when the fox had seen Tom’s feace he thought it toim to go 

Eh moy ’ a pratty jingle then went imgmg tlirongh the skoy, 

Fuist Victory, then Villager begun the meriy cioy, 

Then eveiy maith was open horn tlie oud’uii to the pup, 

All aw the pack together took the swelling choius up 

Eh moy ’ a pretty skouver then was kick’d up in the vale, 

They slom’d across the lunning biook, they topp d the post an rail, 
They didna stop for lazzui cop, but play’d at touch an go, 

A-n them as miss’d a footm theie, lay doubled up below 

I seed the ’ounds a ciossm Farmer Flareup’s boundary loin, 

Whose daughtei plays the peany and dnnks whoit sheirjr worn, 

Gowd rmgs u]ion hci finger and silk stoclangs on her feet , 

Says I, “ It won’t do him no harm to loid acioss his wheat ” 

So, toightly houdin on by’th yed, I hits th’ owd mare a whop, 

Hoo plumps mto the middle o’ the wheatfield neck an crop , 

And when hoo fl oinder’d out on it I catch’d another spin, 

An, missis, that ’s the cagion o’ tlie blood upo’ my dim 
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I never oss’d anotlioi lep, but: bci-> the lane, and then 
In twenty minutes’ toim about they turn’d toart me agon ; 

The fox was foinly daggled, an the tits aw out o’ bicath, 

When they hilt hnn m the open, an owd Dobbin seed the death 

Loilt dangling of a babby, then the Huntsman hove him up, 

The dugs a bci;^m loind luni, while the goininon cioid, Whoo-hup ^ 

Then clane an quick, as doesome cawves hek tiectms fioin the pail, 

They woriied eveiy inch ov ’iin, except Ins ycd and tail 

What ’s up wi’ them lich gentlefolk and lords as was na there 
Theie was neither Marquis Ghumley, nor the Voiscoimt Combcimcie , 
Noitlier Legh, nor France o’ Bostock, nor the Squoii o’ Peckfoiton — 

How dims it they can stop awhom, such spoit a gom on ^ 

Now, missis, sm the maikets be a doin model ate well, 

Oiv weUy maid my mould up just to buoy a nag mysel , 

Foi to keep a faimei’s sxinits up ’gen things be gettin low, 

Theer ’s notlim loik Fox-himtm and a latthng Tally-ho ’ 

§ 332 . 

SrApronnsninE and Siuiopshiee 

A Chutmas Oaiol Fiom All Bound the IF/ chin, hij W. JJliUe,j>, 2B8 

1 

“As 01 sot on a sunny bonk — 

A sunny bonk — a sunny bonk — 

As 01 sot on a suimy bonk, 

On Clnastmas Doe in t’ mormn’ , 

Oi saw till ay slups coom seehn’ boy — 

Coom scelm’ boy — coom seelni’ boy — 

Oi saw tin aw ships coom seehn’ boy, 

On Clnistmas Dee in t’ moiiiin’. 

2 

“ And hew should bay in thasc thray slnps — 

In tliase thiay slnps — ^hi tliase tin ay ships — 

And hew should bay in thase thiay ships, 

Blit lusoph and Ins fair leddy 

And thay did whistle, and thay did smg, 

And all the bells on anth did img, 

For joy that the Saviour hay was bawn 
On Christmas Dee m t’ moimn’ ” 

Frorn HalliwelVs Arcliaie and F?oiincial Dictionauj 

A Dun you know soldon-mouth Summy ^ 

B Ees, an’ a neation good feller he is tew 

A A desput quoiet mon’ but he loves a sup o’ dimk. Dun you know his 
woif? 

B. Know her, ay. Hoo’s the very devil when her spirit’s up. 
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A. Hoo is Hoo uses tliat mon sheainfiil , Iioo rags him every neet o’ her 
loif 

B Hoo docs Oive known her come into the puhhc, and call him al’ the 
names hoo could lay her tongue tew afoie all the company. Hoo oughts to 
stay till hoo’s got hmi i’ the boat, and tlien hoo mit say wha hoo’d a moind. 
But hoo taks aiter hei feythei 

A Hew was her feythei 

B Whoy, singing Jemmy 

A Oi don’t think as oi ever know’d singing Jemmy he ode Soakei’s 

brother ^ 

B Ees, he was Ho hved a top o’ Hell Bouk He was the wickedest, 
sweaimst mon as evex I Imow’d I should think as how he was the vucked- 
cst mon i’ the wold, and they say he had the iheumatiz so bad. 

§ 383. 

Derbishipe and Nottinghamshiue {^j 

A Dialogue letueen Fniniei Bennet and Tummas Lule Fioin HaUiuell 

Farmer Bennet Tummus, why dunnui yo mend meh shoon 

Tummus Ltde Becoz, mestei, ’tis zo cood, I Conner voik wee the tachm at 
aw, I’ve brockn it ten times I’m shui to do It fieezes zo haid. Why Hester 
hung out a smock fiock to diy, an in thice minits it woi fiozzen as stiff as a 
pokci, and I cornier affoid to keep a good fire , I vish I cud, I’d soon mend 
yore shoon, an utheis tow I’d soon yarn some munney, I waiiant ye Con- 
nei yo find some work for m’, mestei, these haid tunes ^ I’ll doo onnytlimk 
to addle a x>enny I con thresh, I con split wood, I con mak spais, I con 
thack, I con skower a dike, an I con tiench tow, but it freezes zo haid I con 
wmner — I con fotliei, or milk If there be need on’t, I woodnei mind diivin 
plow or onnythink 

Farmer B I banner got nothin for ye to doo, Tummus , but Mester Boord 
towd me jist now tliat they wor goom to vunnei, an that they shiid want sum- 
body to helix ’em 

Tummus L 0, I’m glad on’t. I’ll lun ooi an’ zee whether I con help ’em, 
but I banner been weem the threshold ov Mestei Boord’s doer for a nation 
time, becoz I thoot misses didner use Hester w^ell , bui I dunner bear mahce, 
and zo I’ll goo 

Faimei B, What did misses Booid za oi doo to Hestei then‘s 

Tummus L Why, Hestei maybe woi summut to blame too , for her wor 
one on ’em, de ye zee, that jaw’d Slommeiton, the mak gam that fi unted zum 
o’ the gentlefook They said t’wor tune to dun we sich httei, oi sich stuff, or 
I dunnei Imow what they caw’d it, but they woie frunted wee Hester bout it, 
an I said, If they wor fiuiited we Hester, they mid bee frunted wee me 
This set misses’s back up, an Hester banner bin a chanm tlieie sm But 
’tis no use to bear mahce . zo I’ll goo oor, and zee which we the wmde blows, 

§ 334, 

Yorkshire 

Sheffield F} 0711 A Bynatei’s Sheffield Dialect 
Cmn all yo cutlin heioes, vhcie’crsome yo be, 

All yo wot w'-oiks at Hat-backs, cum hssen unto me , 
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A baslatftil fox a sliiUin, 

To mak cm we aio wxlliii, 

Ox swap ciu fox lecl licimis, ahr bellies tubbo fillm, 

Or swap eixx fox lod lieiixns, alix bellies tubbo lilliu, 

A baskit full o’ flat-backs o’m slniie wol mak, or mooai*, 

To goi xeit luto’t gallara, wlxear wo can rant an xooai, 

Tliro’ flat-backs, stooans, an sticks , 

Red keirins, booans, an bucks , 

If tliey dooant play Nansa’s fansa, or oiina tunc we fix, 

Wei do tbe best at e’er we can to biailx sum ore tliei necks 

Hey, Jont, lad, is that tlxee, wbeie ait ta waddlin too ^ 

Busta woik at flat-backs yxt, as thabs been used to do 
Hall, cum an tha’st gooa '?\umma, 

An a sample o will gi’tlia , 

It’s won at oVe just fooaged uppa Jeflra’s bian new stidda , 

Look at it well, it diiz excel all’t flat-backs e alii smitlia 

Let’s send fox a pitclier a’ ale, lad, fox o’m geriin veira droi , 

O’m ommast eliooakt we smitba sleek, tlie womd it is so box 
Oe Rafe and Jei a diop, 

They sen they cannot stop, 

They’xe e sitcli a moita liuxia to get to ’t penny hop 
They’ie e sicli a muita huxia to get to ’t penny hop 

Heie ’s Sti-eean at lives at Heela, he 1 soon be here, o kno, 

He ’s laint a new Makkarona step, the best yo ivvei saw , 

He has it sooa compleat, 

He tiiees up ivveia stioet, 

An ommast biaiks all t’ pavois we swathn dalm his feet 
An Anak tioies to beat him wheniwer they dun meet 

We ’1 xaise a tail be Sunda, Steeam , o kno whoa’s won to sell , 

W e 1 tee a hammer heead at end, to mak it balance well , 

It ’s a 1 ext new Lunnon tail , 

We ’1 waie it kail foi kail , 

Ahr Anak browt it we him, that neet he cum be t’ mail 
Wei diink success unto it, — ^hey ’ Jont, lad, teem aht 1’ ale 

Sheffield 

Song of Solomon, c. 2, 

1 O’m t’ rooaz a’ Sharon, an’ t’ hlh a’ t’ vafliz 

2 As t’ hlh amang thoaxns, sooa is mo luv amang t’ doivters 

3 As t’ apple-tiee amang t’ tiees a’ t’ wood, sooa is mo beluvved amang t* 
suns, O sat dahn under his shaddo we giet deloight, an his hiut wer sweet 
tumnu tast 

4 He biowt ma to t’ banquittin hahse, an his banner ore ma wer luv. 

5 Stay ma we flaggons, comfort ma we apples, foi o ’m sick a’ luv 

6 His left hand ’s under mo’ heead, an’ lus reit hand huddles ma 

’r. 0 charge ya, 0 ye dowteis a’ Jeiuslem, be t’ roes an be t’ hoinds i’ t’ 
field, ^at yo stur not up nor wakken mo luv till he pleeaz. 
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8 T’ Toiee a’ mo beluvyed ’ behold, he cometh lopin nppa t’ mahntins, 
sMppm nppa t’ hills 

9 Mo beluwed ’s loik a roe oi a young hart behold, he starts beheent alir 
wall, he looks fooarth at t* winders, sho’m his-sen tlnoo t’ lattice 

10 Mo beluwed spake, an said tumma, Koiz up, mo luv, mo fair an, an 
come aw^ay 

11 For, lo, t’ wintei ’s past, t’ lain ’s ore an gone 

13 T’ fialiweis appeal u|)pa t’ eaitli , an t’ toime a’ singm a’ t’ burds is 
come, an’ t’ voice a’ t’ tuitle ’s heeaid i’ t’ land, 

13 T’ fig-tiee puts fonad her gieen figs, an t’ voines we t’ tender grape ge’s 
a good smell Boiz, mo luv, mo fair an, an come away. 

14 0 mo duv, thah’rt i’ t’ clefts a’ t’ lock, i’ t’ seciet places a’ f stairs, let 
ma see tiiah calintenance, let ma heai thah voice , for sweet is thah voice, an 
thah cahntenance is comla 

15 Tak us t’ foxes, t’ httle foxes, at spoils t’ voines for ahr voines as ten- 
der grapes 

16 Mo beluwed ’s mome, an o ’m his he feeds amang t’ hlhz. 

17 Til t’ day breik, an t’ shaddez fioi away, turn, mo beluwed, an be thah 
loik a roe or a young hait uppa t’ mahntms a’ Bether 

Ba) nsley 

Local Laics foi Pudsa Baiinsla FoaTts Annual, 1850 
Noa man or up-giown lad sal be alaad ta wank up a t’causey we boath hiz 
hands in hiz pookit, unless it’s on a vaiiy coud wnntei’s day, an thay caant 
affoaid to bye theiscnze a pan a gloves 

Tivo men goin aum-e-anm tagethei sal be ta wauk e t’lmddle a t’ sheet, for 
it’s consider d at thay tay az much loom up az a bioad- wheel’d cart 

Yung men an ther sweetheaits ta w^auk anm-e-airm where thay hke, but not 
ta inteimpt t’free passage a uther foaks, be stojipm ta look e more than twenty 
shop-wmdaz e wun street 

Men, goin a maiketin we ther wives at t’Setterdays, a purpas ta see at thay 
doant cheat em, saant be alaad , ta goa an carry ther baskit, an pick em up 
when they tumal, w^ill be laTvfull 

Noa cannal sal be alaad ta be snufft we t’finger an thum, or blawn aght when 
it’s cloise ta onny boddiz faice * 

Noabdy sal be adaad ta coff e t’cheich oi chapd, becos thay happan ta hear 
sumady else do it ; if thave a coud it’s lawfull 
Foaks may hev az menny folse teeth az thay hke, but folse tongues ai pro- 
hibited 

Wimmen sal be alaad to sing ther banns ta sleep, an at windm-wheel an 
wesh-tub, but not e ther huzbands’ ears 
Noa womman sal be alaad wlussal, az it’s consideid ta be az bad as a ciawin 
hen 

Cotton- wool sal not be §laad e fear ov awdher man or womman, when thaie 
e cumpany ov onnyboddy af s speikin f tiuth. 

West Biding 
Bong of Solomon, c. 3. 

1. Ah’m f roaz a’ Sharon an’ f hly a' f valleys 
2 As f hly amang thorns, soa iz my luve amang f dowters 


* This use of oj is at its maxtinum about Leeds 
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3. Az t’ appIe-trcG amnng t’ trees a’ t’ wood soa iz my boluv’d amaiig t’ 
sons. All sat dalm under hiz sliada gicct dcloct, an luz licwt woi sweet 
ta my taste 

4 He biowt ma ta t’ banquetin’ lialico, an’ Inz banner owei ma wor liivo 

5 Stay Ilia nn’ flagons, cnmfat xiia ni’ applies , foi ali’ni sick a’ Inve 

0 Hiz left band's undci my bead, an’ luz loigbi Iiand enibiaccs nia 

7 All cbaige ya, 0 yo dowteis a’ Jerusalem, bj t’ loes, an’ by t’ binds a’ t 
field, ’at yo stur not up, nor waken my luve, till bo pleazo. 

8 T* voice a’ my beluv’d ' bebowd be cumes laupin’ upa’ t’ luabntans, skip- 
pm’ upa t’ bills 

9 My beluv’d ’s like a roe, or a j^ouiig bart , bebowd, bo stands bebmt abi 
wall, be looks fooitli at t’ wiiidas, skewin’ liizsen tin o’ t’ lattice 

10 My bcluv’d spak, an’ said ta ma, Hise up, my luve, my fan ’un, an’ cum 
awez 

11 For, lo, t’ winter ’s past, t’ lain ’s o^wer an’ gooan 

12 T’ flaliis appeal on t’ eaith, t’ time a’ t’ singin’ a’ buds iz enm, an t’ 
voice a’ t’ tnitle ’s beai’d i’ aln land , 

13, T’ fig-tiee jints fooitli ber green figs, an’ t’ vines wi’ t’ tender giape gie a 
good smell Rise, my luve, my fair ’nn, an cnni awez 

14 0 my duve, ’at art i’ t’ clefts a’ t* rock, i’ t’ seaciit places a’ t’ staiis, let 
ma see tbee cabntenance, let ma bear tbee voice , for sweet iz tbcc voice, an’ 
tbee cabntenance iz cnmly 

15 Tak uz t’ foxes, t’ little foxes, ’at spoil t’ Yines for abr vmes bac tender 
grapes 

16 My beliiv’d ’s mme, an’ ab’m biz , be feeds amang t’ lilies 

17 Until t’ day breyk, an’ t’ sliadas flee awez, turn, my bcliiv’d, an’ bo tliali 
like a roe, or a young bait upa’ t’ mabntans a’ Betber 

Oral en 

Sour/ of Solomon, c 2. 

1 I IS ’t rooaz o’ Sbaiun, an’ ’t blly o’ t’ gills 

2 As ’t blly amang 't wicks, evven soaa is mab luv amang ’t dowgbters 

3 As ’t apple-tiee amang ’t tiees o’ ’t wud, evven sooa is mab luv amang ’t 
sons A^sat mab daan nnnei as shadow^ wi’ gut delaigbt, an’ as fiewt wnr 
sweeat to mab teast 

4. A biowgbt mab till ’t banquetin’ -beonse, an’ as flag owei mab wnr liiv 

6 Stay mab wi’ pots, comfoit mab wi’ apples , fur a is fair daan wi’ liiv 

6 As leaft ban’ is unner mab beead, an’ as reet ban’ cuddles mab. 

7 A ohaige yab, 0 yab dovrgbteis o’ Jeinsalem, by ’t roes, an’ by ’t liinds o’ 
’t field, ’at yab rog nut, notber wakken mab luv till that a cbews 

8 ’T voice o’ mab luv ’ sitbab, a cums lopemg upo’ ’t fells, skippmg upo’ ’t 
lulls 

9 Mab luv IS laike until a loe, oi a jrung stag ^ sitliab, a stanns abmt w 
wa’, a keeks fooitb eouet o’ ’t wmdei, sbowm’ Insseftlnowgb ’t casement 

10 Mab luv spak, an’ sed until mail, Geei up, mab luv, mab bewty, an’ 
cum away 

11. For, sitbab, ’t winter ’s past, ’t ram ’s ower an’ gon 

12 ’T flow^ers appear npov ’t ynd, ’t taime o’ ’t singmg o’ binds is enm, an’ 
’t voice o’ ’t tm’tie ’s beeid i’ wii Ian’ 

13 ’T fig-tiee puts fooitb ber green figs, an’ ’t vaines vn’ ’t tenner graapo gi’ 
a gey good smell. Greet up, mab luv, mab bewty, an’ cmn away 


mnm yobkshibe. 
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14. p mall duv, at is i’ ’t lioiles o’ ’t seair, i’ ’t sayciit jileeaces o’ ’t staaus, 
leet mall see thali feeace, leet mail iieear tiiali voice, for sweeat is tliali voice, 
an’ tliaii fecace is bonny 

15 Cotch ns ’t foxes, ’t laile foxes, ’at spoil ns ’t vaines , fur vnr vaines lia’ 
tenner giaapes 

10 Mall Inv is mame, an’ I is Insn a pasteis amang ’t lillies 

17. Until ’t clay breeak, an’ ’t sliaclows flee avay, toorn, mail luv, an’ bee to 
laike nntil a loe oi a yimg stag upov ’t fells o’ Betlier 

In a paper of Mr. Garnett’s written long before our dialects 
had been studied with an3^thmg like due care, is a curious 
statement concerning the name of the town of Leigh in Lanca- 
shire It is mentioned as a kind of Shibboleth, being sounded 
as if the gh were the German ch. It is also said to be the only 
word in which this sound survives 

This statement, which always struck me as a strange one, is 
explained in the preliminary notes to Mr H A Littledale’s 
Song of Solomon . where we are told that, in Craven, h is 
frequently sounded like the Greek ^ More than this , m old 
words there is a soft guttural like the German iclt^ added 
to terminations in I At piesent it onl}^ appears in a few proper 
names, as 

Settle, pronounced Seitilgh, 

Kendal, „ Kendalgh 

The traces of it are seen also m 

Greenhalgli, now Greenhall, 

Ridehcdgh, „ Bidehangh, 

This, however, is so nearly obsolete that I have left the termina- 
tions 111 I to their ordinary English spelling Sough has this 
guttural sound/^ 

Clei eland 

Song of Solomon, c 2. 

1 Hah am the rose o’ Sharon, and the lily of the valleys 

2 As the lily amang the biceis, sae m mah honey amang the dowteis 

3 As the apple-tiee amang the trees o’ the wood, sae is mah belnwed 
amang the sons Hah sat down under Ins shadow wi’ gieeat deleet, an’ Ins 
fruit was sweet to mah tecast 

4 Ho browt me to t’ feeasting-hoose, an’ Ins banner ower me was luv, 

5 Stay me wi’ flagons, cumfoit me vi’ apples, foi hah’s seek o’ luv 

0 His loft hand is under mah heead, and his leet hand laps lound me. 

7 Hah cliaaige ye, 0 ye dovteis o’ Jeiusalem, by the loes an’ by the Inncls 
o’ the field, that stoor nut up nor vakken mall luv till he list 

8 The voice of mah belxivved ' sccslhee, he comes lowpin upon the moim- 
tarns, boimdin ower the hills 
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9 Mali IbeluvyecI is like a loe oi a young liart , lotlico ^ lio stands alunt oor 
wall, he looks out at the windows, showing his-sol at tho koeasmont. 

10 Mali heluvved spak, an’ sod to me, Got np, mah liiv, mail bonny yan, 
an’ lime an ay. 

11 Foi leulist the’, the wintoi ’s neca man, the rain is owei an’ gecan , 

12 Tlie hooeis emn on the yeith , the time o’ the singing o’ birds is cum, 
the coo o’ the cooscot is heeaid iv ooi land 

13 The hg-tiee nops wi’ green fegs, and the varus wi’ the tender giapc gic 
a good sa}Tit Git np, mah liiv, mah bonny yan, an’ cow away 

14 0 mah dnv, that is i the clefts o’ the lock m the b}e spots o’ the staiis, 
let me see thali coontenance, let me heai thah voice , foi thah voice is sweet, 
and thah coontenance weel-favoi’d 

15 Tak ns the foxes, the laahtle foxes that nep the vains, for oor vains hae 
tender grapes 

10 Mah belnvved ’s mine, an’ hah s his, he feeds amaiig tlie lihes 

17 Till the day leeghtens, and the gloaming flits away, tnin, mah belnvved, 
an’ be thoo hke a roe oi a yotmg hart on the moontans o’ Bethor, 

§ 335 . 

BuPHiM 
qf Solomon, c 2. 

1 A’ as t’ rose nv Shaion, an’ t’ hlley nd valleys 

2 As t’ hlley amang thoivrns, sees me liiv amang t’ dowters. 

3 As t’ apple-tiee amang t’ tiees nd wood, sees me belnved among f sons 
Ah sat doon nnnondei his shaddow, wih gieet deleyght, an his frewt was sweet 
to mee taaste 

4 He biowght mah taa banqueting -hoose, an his banne\’ ower mah was Inv. 

5 Stay mah vnli flaggons , ciunfnit mah wih axiples for a’ seek nv luv 

6 His left kneaf’s nnnondei me heed, and his leei kneaf duth cuddle mah 

7. Ah chaige ye, 0 ye dowteis nv Jeiensalem, be t’ roes, an he to heynds 

nd fl.eld, at ye star nut np, nei waaken me Inv, till he please 

8 T’ voice nv me belnved ’ behowld, he enmeth lonq)in atoi')pa to moontens 
skippm atoppa t’ lulls 

9 Me belnved is leyke a loe er a yonng hart . behowld, he stands ahiiit om* 
wo, he lewks furth at t’ windows, showen hissel thiongh t’ lattice. 

10 Me belnved spak, an’ sed tummah, Bise np, me Inv, me bonnier, an enm 
away 

11 Fer, lo, t’ winter ’s past, t’ rain ’s owei an gaane 

12 T’ flooers appear atopjia t’ earth, t’ time nd smgm nv bnrds is enm, an t’ 
voice nd tnitle ’s hard iv om* land 

18 T’ feg-tiee puts forth lini green fegs, an t’ vejmes wnd tender grape give 
a good smell Aiise, me Inv, me bonmei, an cum away 

14 0 me dove, ’ats id cleft nd rock, id seciet plaases nd staiis, let mah see 
thee coontenance, let mah hear thee voice, fer sweet ’s thee voice, and thee 
coontenance ’s cnmley. 

15 Tak ns t’ foxes, t’ httle foxes at spoils t’ veyncs fer onr veynes hev 
tender grapes 

16. Me belnved is meyne, an a as his * he feeds amang t’ hllies 

17. Until day hnck, an shadows fl.ee away, tnm, me belnved, an be thah 
leyke a roe er a ngyon ihat atoppa f moontens nv Bother, 
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This is the dialect of St. John^s Chapel in We^rdale ; Weai- 
dale being the only district ■where it is spoken with purity. In 
different parts, too, of the Dale there are slight differences 
Didst thou do itzudud tw dud zz. did te did zz wilt thou do itzz 
wull tu dud zz wilt te did, the former about St. John’s Chapel, 
the latter in the villages of East Gate and Stanhope. 

§ 3SG. 

N OETHUMBERLAND . 

Keweabtle By J P. Bohson, 

8o7ig of Solomon, c. 2 

1 Aw s tlie rose o’ Sharon, an’ tlie lily o’ the valleys 

2 Like the My aniang thorns, se is maw luve amang the clowtois 

3 Like the aiDj)le-tree amang the trees o’ the wnd, se is maw belnv’d aniang 
the sons Aw sat doon anun’er his shador wi’ gieet plishur’, an’ his hoot wis 
sweet te me teyst 

4 He biowt ns te the feastin’ -hoose, an’ his flag owei ns wis Inve 

6 Stop ns wn’ tankeits, cnnifort ns wiv apples foi aw’s seek o’ Inve 

C His left ban’s amm’ei me heed, an’ his reet han’ diz cnddle me 

7 Aw change ye, 0 ye dowtois o’ Jeiuzalnm, be the roes an’ the stegs o’ 
the field, tint ye divent stoi, nor weykm maw Inve tiv he likes 

8 The voice o’ maw belu\’d’ lucka, he ciims lowpin’ on the moontms, 
skippin’ owei the hills 

9 Maw belnv’d ’s hkc a loe or a young buck seest the’, he stall’s ahint 
wor wa’, he links oot it the wmdis, an’ shows Inssel’ throo the stamchils 

10 Maw beluv’d’ spak’, an’ says te me, Get np, maw Inve, maw bonny 
yen, an’ let ’s away ’ 

11 Foi, lucka’ the wmtor’s past, an’ the ram’s a’ ow^ei an’ geyn, 

12 The flooers enms oot o’ the yeaith, the time for the smgin’ o’ bnrds is 

cinn, an’ tlie coom’ o’ the toitle is hnid i’ wor land ; 

13 The feg-tree puts oot her green fegs, an’ the vmes wi’ the tender grapes 

gies a fine smell Get up, maw bonny yen, an’ hov ay 

14 0 maw dnve, that ’s i’ the chffs o’ the rock, m the hidm’-pleyces o’ the 
stans, let ’s see thaw feyce, let ’s heai thaw voice , foi thaw voice is sweet, an 
tliaw feyce is cnmley 

15 Catch ns the foxes, the httlo foxes, thit spoils the innes , for wor vines 
hes tendor giaiies 

16 Maw belnv’d ’s mine, an’ aw’s Ins , he feeds amang the iihes 

17 Till the day lectins, an’ the shadis flees away, tom, maw belnv’d, an’ be 
tlioo hke a roe, or a young buck on the moontms o’ Bethor 

Ncic castle By J G.Foister 
Sony of Solomon, c 2 

1 Aw’s the rose o’ Sharon, an’ tlie My o the valleys 

2 As the hly amang thoins, sae is maw Iniv amang the dowtors 

3. As the apple-tree amang the tiees o’ the wnd, sae is mah belnived amang 
the sons Aw sat doon annn’er his shadow m’ greet deleet, an’ his hmt was 
sweet te maw t’yest 

4 He biowt me te the bankittm’ hoose, an’ his banner ower me was 
Iniv. 
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6, Stay niG wi’-flagons, cumfort mo wit a]}i‘)lcs for aw’s sock o’ luiv 

6 His left hand is aiiuii’er maw heed an’ lins loet hand diz cuddle me 

7 Aw change ye, 0 ye dontois o tFciiizaliiiiij h the rocs, an 1) the hnids 
o’ the field, that ye stoi niit np noi •w’yokoii luaw liiiv tiv he likes 

8 The voice o’ maw hcluived ’ scesta’, he comes lowpni’ upon the inoontins, 
skippin’ ower the Mis 

0 Maw behuved is Me a loe oi a joimg liait scesta’, he sian’s ahint wor 
wa’, he luiks oot at the 'windis, showin’ Iiis-scl throo tlie lattis 

10 Maw belmvecl sp’yek, an’ said to me, Get up, maw liiiv,’my bonny yen, 
an’ how’way 

11 Foi, luiksta’ ’ the wnitor is past, the lain is ower an’ g’yen , 

12. The hueis cum oot on the yeaith , the time o’ the singin’ o’ burds is 
cum, an’ the cooin’ o’ the toitle is heaid i’ -woi land , 

13 The feg-tice puts oot her gieen fegs, an’ the vines wi’ the tender giape 
gie a gud smell Get up, maw luiv, maw bonny yen, an’ how way 

14 0 maw duv, that is i’ the clefs o’ the rock, i’ the secret iil’ycccs o’ the 
stairs, let me see thy coontenance, let me hear thy voice , foi thy voice is 
sweet, an’ thy coontenance is cnmly 

15 T’yek huz the foxes, the httlc foxes, that spoil the ^nnes , for wor vines 
liae tender giapes 

16 Maw beluived’s mme , an’ aw’s his he feeds amang the hlies 

17 Till the day leetms, an’ the shadis flee aw ay, torn, maw bcluived, an’ be 
thoo like a loe oi a young bait on the inoontins o’ Bethoi 

The so-called burr seems to be at its maximvm on the Tyne, 
being softened about Morpeth, Alnwick, and Rothbury. As you 
appioach Berwick, other changes occur. On the other hand, the 
natives of North and South Shields pronounce the r like the 
majority of Englishmen , omitting it when final — Aw's gan 
owa^ te ivetta wi’ me brotha’ iv a sculla’ zz I am going over the 
water with my hrother in a sculler. 

In a town ncai New^casscl, a pitman did dw^oU, 

Wiv his w^ife named Peg, a tom-cat, and himsel , 

A clog called Cappy, he doated upon, 

Because he w as left by his great uncle Tom 

Weel hied Cappy, famous au’d Cappy , 

Caj)py’s the dog, Tallilio, Talhho ’ 

His tail intchci -handled, Ins coloiu’ jet black , 

Just a foot and a half w as the length of Ins back , 

His legs seven inches fiei shouldeis to paws, 

And his lugs hko tw^e dockins, hung owie his jaws 
Weel bied Capi>y, famous au’d Cappy, 

Cappy’s the dog, Tallilio, Talliho ' 

For huntin’ of varmm reet clivei was he, 

And tlie house her a’ robbers his baik wad keep fi ee 
Could baith fetch and cany, could sit on a stool, 

- Or, when fiisky, wad lumt wator-iats m a pooh 

Weel bied Cappy, &c. 
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As Eali^liy to maiket one mom did lejian, 

In Ins liatband a jiiiie, and weel combed was Ins hair , 

Owei Ins aim liimg a basket — ^tlius onwaids lie speels, 

And entei’d Newcassel wi’ Cap at his heels 
Weel bleed Cappy, &o 

He hadn’t got farther tlian foot of the side, 

Afoie he fell in aath the dog- kill nV tube , 

When a higliwa;jTnan fellow slipp’d lound in a ciack, 

And a thamp on the skoU laid him flat on his back ' 

Down ivent Cappy, &c 

Now Balphy, extonish’d, Cap’s fate did lepme. 

While its eyes like twee httle peail buttons did shine , 

Ho then vspat on his hands, m a fuiy he giew, 

Cues, “ ’ Gad smash ’ but ail hev settisfaction o’ thou, 

Foi knockin’ down Capiij’',” 

Then tins giim-liuken fellow^’ his bludgeon he raised « 

When Balphy eyed Caiipy, and then stood amazed , 

But fearm’ aside Inm he might be laid dowm, 

Thiew him mto the basket, and bang’d out o’ town 
Aw’ay w’cnt Cappy, &c 

♦ 

He bicetliless gat hyem, and wlien Mtm’ the sneck, 

His wile exclaun’d, “ Balphy’ then’s sum gettm’ back,” 

“ Getten back ’ ” icxflied Balphy, “ ar wash ar’d ne’ei gyen, 

In Newcassel, they re feUin’ dogs, lassos, and men. 

They’ve knocked dowm Caxipy, &c 

“ If aw gan to Newcassel, when comes woi pay week, 

Ai’ hken him agam by the patch on his cheek , 

Or if ever he enteis woi toon wuv Ins stick, 

We’ll thump him about till he’s black as au’d Nick, 

For killm’ au’d Caiijiy,” &c 

Wiv teais in her een, Peggy heaid his sad tale, 

And Balph wuv confusion and tenor grew pale , 

While Cajipy’s tiansactions wuth griet they talk’d o’er. 

He cieeps out o’ the basket gmte husk on the flooi ' 

Weel done, Cappy ’ &c 

Song of Solomon^ e 2 

1 Aw’s the rose o’ Shaion, an’ the lily o’ the valleys 

2 As the lily amang thorns, sae is maw luiv amang the dowdors 

3 As the apple-tree amang the trees o’ the wud, sae is maw heluived amang 
the sons Aw sat doon anun’er his shadow wi’ greet deleet, an’ Ins fruit w^as 
sweet te maw t’yest 

4 He hrowd me to the hankittmg-hoose, an’ Ins banner ower me was luiv 

5 Stay me wi’ flagons, cnmfoit mo vm apples foi aw’s seek o’ luiv 

0, His left band is anuii’ei maw hee’d, an’ Ins leet hand chz cuddle me 
T Aw chairge ye, 0 ye dowtois o’ Jeiuzaliim, h’ the loes, an’ b’ the hmds o’ 
the field, that ye stor nut up nor w’yeken maw luiv tiv he likes. 
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8 Tlie Toico o’ maw boluived ’ scosTa, lie coined lowpm’ tipoii ilio inoontins, 
sLippni’ owor flue lulls 

9 Maw bcluLYod is lilco a loc, or a yonng hart socsW, lie siaiTs ahint wor 
wa’, ho luilus oot jit the Hindis, shewing lus-scl through the lattis 

10 Maw bchiivcd sp’yek, aiT stud tc mo, Get up, maw luiv, my boimy you, 
an’ how ’way 

11 For luiksta’ ' tho winter is past, the rain is ower an’ g’yen , 

12 The fliiors cum oot on tho ycartli , tho time o’ the singiii o’ binds is 
cum, an’ the coom o’ the tortlc is heaid i’ wor land 

13 The fog-troo puts oot her green fegs, and tho vines wi’ tho tendor grape 
gie a gild smell. Get up, maw Imv, maw bonny yon, an’ how ’way, 

14 0 maw diiv, tliat is i the clefs o’ the lock, i’ the seciet ply’cees o’ the 
stairs, let mo see thy coontonance, lot me hear thy voice ; foi thy voice is 
sweet, an’ thy coontonance is cumly 

15 Tyek linz the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the \unes, for wor vines 
liae teiidoi giapes 

16 Maw beluived’s mme and aw’s Ins he feeds amang the lilies 

• 17 Till the day leetms, an’ the shades flee away, torn, maw belinved, an’ be 
tlioo like a loe or a young hart on the moontins o’ Bethoi 

Nobth Nobthumberland 
Song of Solomon, c. 2 

1 Aw’s the rose o’ Sharon, an’ the lily o’ the valleys 

2 Like a hly mang thorns is maw luvo amang tlie dowtors 

3 Like a napple-tree mang the trees o’ the wild, is maw luve amang the sons. 
Aw sets me ways doon animdei Ins shador wiv a leet heart, an’ Ins fioot teastid 
vena nice 

4 He fetclit ns mtiv his feastin-hooso, an’ his flag abenn ns wis Invo 

5 Hand us up wi’ diinlan-cnps, cumfoit us wuv apples, foi aw’s bad o’ luve 

6 His left ban’s ammder me heed, an Ins leet hand cuddles us 

7 Noo aw change ye, 0 ye dowtois o’ Jeiuz’lum, be the bucks an’ the does 
o’ the field, tint ye dninet stoi, to loose up maw luve, till he lies a mind 

8. Wlieest ' it’s the voice o’ maw luve ’ Leuk ! thondor he enms lowpin’ 
upon the moontins, an’ sknrrym’ ower the hills 

9 Maw troo-luve’s hlce a buck or leish deer ‘ assa ’ lie’s staniim’ alimt wor 
wa’ , he’s leukm’ oot o’ the winders, an’ shoivin’ hissel’ thro’ the panes 

10 Maw tioo-lnve spak’, he says to me, Get up, maw pet, maw canny lass, 
an’ cum the ways , 

11. For, seenoo , the winter’s past, an’ the rain’s awl ower an’ gean , 

12 The flooers is abeun the giiind, the tune for the smgm’ o’ burds is heie; 
an’ the churm o’ the toitleduve is liuid i’ wor connhy-sicle 

13. The feg-tiee shuts oot hui green fegs, an’ the vuies wi’ the young gieaps 
hes a nice smell Get np, maw pet, maw bonny lass, an’ cum the ways 

14 0 maw duve, that’s i’ the holes o’ the lock, i’ the hidin’ -pleaces i’ the 
steps, let’s see thaw feace, let’s hear the’ talk , for thaw voice is sweet, an’ thaw 
feace is Invesmn 

15 Get a-had o’ the foxes, the weeny foxes, tint spoils wor gieaps * for wor 
vmes hes bud wealdy gieaps 

16 Maw troo-luve belangs te me, an’ aw tiv hun, he feeds amang the Hies 
17. Tiv Bike tune is the day daws, an’ the cloods is a’ flown, tom aboot tiv 

us, maw luv, an’ be thoo like a buck or leish steg on tlie moontms o’ Bethor 
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§ S87. The following specimens of the Lowland Scotch aie 
given for the purpose of comparison. 

ri) 

By J JP. Robson, 

Bo7ig of JSulomon, c 2 

1 I am the rose o’ Shaion, an’ the lily o’ the vallies 

2 Like the lily amang thorns, sae is my love amang the lasses 

3 Like the apple -tiee amang the tiees of the wnd, sae is my lo’ed ane amang 
the laddies I sat me doon aniindei his shadow vn’ mnckle glee, an’ his frmt 
was sweet m 1113 ^ moii’. 

4 He biang me til the wassail-ha’, an’ his hannei ahoon me was love 

5 Hand me up wi’ stonps, mak’ me glad wi’ apples , for I am forfami wi’ 
love 

6. His left han’ is aneath my heed, an’ his ncht han’kiutles me 

7 I waun ye, 0 ye dochters o’ Jerusalem, by the raes an’ the hmes 0 ’ the 
field, that ye stnma up, noi 'wauken my love mtil his am pleesur’. 

8 The voice 0 ’ my am love ^ wow, he comes loupin’ upo’ the moontans, 
skippin’ npo’ the hills 

9 My am love is like til a lae or a young deei , see ' he’s stan’m’ aliint oor 
wa’ , he keeks oot 0 ’ the windows, an’ k^dhes at the lattis-panes 

10 My lo’ed ane spak, an’ quo’ he, Get np, my love, my bonme thmg, an’ 
come awa’ 

11 Foi, do ye no ken, the wintei’s awa, an’ the lain is a’ owei an’ gane 

12 The flow’is s]iimg oot o’ the ginnd, the time’s come foi the sang o’ the 
bn dies, an’ the coo 0 ’ the cushat is heaid a’ owei the Ian’ 

13 The feg-tiee pits oot her green fegs, an’ the vines wi’ the wee grapes gie 
oot a giiid smell Get up, my love, my comely ane, an’ come aw^a ' 

14 0 my doo, thou ait m the chfls o’ the rock, m the Inchn’ comers 0 ’ the 
stairs, let me ken the sicht 0 ’ thy face, let me hear thy voice , foi thy voice is 
tunefn’, an’ thy face is winsome 

15 Tak’ us the tods, the wee tods that waste the vines , for oor vmes ha’e 
but puly grapes 

If). My lo’ed ane is my am, an’ I am his he feeds amang the lilies 

17 Intil tile day daw, an’ the duds flit awa’, tm*n til me, my lo’ed ane, an’ be 
thou hke til a lae or a young deer on the moontans o’ Bother 

Anonymous 
Sony of Solomon, c. 2. 

1 I am the rose 0 ’ Sharon, an’ the lillie 0 ’ the dales 

2 As tlie lihie amang thorns, sae is m}^ love amang the doclitois 

3 As the apel-tiee amang the tiees 0 ’ the wmd, sae is my belovet amang the 
sons I sat doon anoondei his shadclie wi’ muckle dehclit, an’ his finite w’-as 
sweet t’ my piien 

4 He biocht me to the wassail-ha’, an’ his banner ower me w^as love 

5* Stay me wi’ stowps, comfeit me vn! ajiels , for I am ill 0 ’ love 

6 His left han’ is anoonder my heed, an’ Ins iicht han’ mfaulds me 

7 I w^aiin 3 ^e, O ye docliteis 0 ’ Jeiusalom, that ye stii na up, nor wauken 
my love tiill he hkes 

8 The vyce 0 ’ my belovet^ behauld, he comes lowxnn’ on the mimtans, 
skippin’ on tlie hills 
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9 My bclovct is like ao rac oi ac yoimg licit bcliaiiH, lie stall’s aliiiit oor 
wa’, lie looks fmtli at the waimocks, sliawui’ iiisscl’ tliroxigh the baius. 

10 My bclovct spak’, an’ Stud t’ mo, My love, iny fan ano, iiso up, an’ como 
awa’ 

11 Foi, bolianld, tlio vmntci is b 5 ^e, tlio lain is ower an’ gaiio 

12 The flooeis kytlie on the yiid, the season o’ the singin’ o’ buds is conic, 
an’ the vyce o’ the cooshat is ho aid in oor Ian’. 

13. The fig-tiee pits furth her giecn figs, and the vines, wi’ their wee bit 
giapes, gie ae giidehe smell Bise up, iny love, my fair ano, an’ come awa’ 

14 0 my doo, thoo aiit m the chils o’ the lock, in the sacict places o’ the 
crannies, let me sec thy face, lot me hear thy vyce , lor thy vyce is sweet, an’ 
thy face is wmsome 

15 Catch us the tods, the wee tods, that spile the vmes, for oor vines hae 
wee bit giapes 

16 My belovet is mine, an’ I am Ins he feeds amang the hlhes 

17 Tull the day daw’, an’ the shaddies llee awa’, turn ye, my belovet, an’ be 
thoo hke ae rae, or ae young hert on the muntans o’ Bother 

It is safe to say that the preceding group contains everything 
that can be called N’ortluimbrian or Northern, On the southern 
frontier it contains something more, 


CHAPTER VIIL 

EXISTING DIALECTS. — MIDDLE GEODP. EAST-ANGLIAN 

DIVISION. 

§ 338. Eeom the extreme limits of the group which we have 
named JV orthumhriem, we, now, turn southwards and eastwards ; 
to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex 0 . The dialects of the first two 
of these counties constitute the division called East-Anghan. 
"Whether it include Essex is another question. I consider that 
it does. Those, however, who lay much stress upon the diffe- 
rence between Saxon and Angle will demur to this So, also, 
will those who agree with me in carrying the Essex form* of 
speech as far west as Herts, but would, also, either throw the 
Essex into some other division, or make a separate class of it. 
The leading fact, however, is this, viz., that, from the Wash to . 
the Nore, the dialects graduate into each other ; the indistinct-, 
ness of frontier on the west being no more than what we expect 
Whether the term East-J.?^^Ka?^ should apply to an East-/ 8 aaJ 07 i. 
county is a verbal, rather than a real, question. 
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§ 339 . 

Nob FOLK. 

Sonfj oj Solomon, c 

1 Tiio rose o’ Shaaion I em, and tlic lily o’ tlie walleys 

2 Ail the same as the lily amiiiist thorns, so is my love amimst the daiteis 

o -tUl the same as th’ apple-tiee ainimst the tiees o’ the tviicI, so is mv 

beloved amimst the sons I set myself dovm ondernane Ins shadder wi’ giate 
dehght, and his A nit wor svaite to my Man’ 

4 He biowt me to the faastih’ -house, and Ins bander atop on me was love 

5 Stay me wi’ gotches, comfoit me wi’ apples, foi I em cothy wi’ love 

0 His left hand is ondeinane my Ind, and Ins right hand du cuddle me 

T I chaige yow, 0 ye daiteis o’ J’rusal’m, b’ the loes and b’ the limds o’ 
the hid, that yow shawn’t stn up, nei yit wake up my love till so bein’ as he 
plaze 

S The ^vice o’ my beloved ’ I sd ’ look how he du come a lopin’ apim the 
mountms, a slappm’ apun the lulls 

0 My beloved, he is hken onto a loe oi a 3’oung bait look’ hov/ ’e stand 
behind oui wall, he look out at om windeis, a shovm’ Insseli out at the case- 
mmt 

10 My beloved, he spook, and ho sd onto me. Rise up. my love, my feei 
iin, and come awdh 

11 For, I sd, the winter t’ be past, and the lain ’tis over and goin 

12 The howeis they bo sin ap)un tlie antii, the tune o’ the bads singm’ is 
come, and the cum’ o’ the iingdow^ is hcaiod iii oui land 

Id Tlie fig-tree du putt out her gieen figs, an’ the wine-trees wn’ the taiidei 
giapo gnve a good smell Git up, my love, my feer un, and less come awah 

14 O my dow, that’s m the clicks o’ tlie locks, m the sacret places o’ tlie 
stars, let me see yer countenance, let me hear yer wuce , for yai vice t’ be 
sweet, and yar coimtcnance tidy 

15 Ketch us the foxes, the loetle foxes, as spile the wine-trees, foi our 
wane ha’ tander grapes 

If) My beloved is mmc, and I cm his , he du feed aniunst the lihes 

17 Ontil the da brake, and the shadders fiy away, tarn, my beloved, be yow- 
liken onto a loe oi a young hait apun the mountms o’ Bethei 


§ 340 

Suffolk. 

A Lelte) . ivtitten 1814 Fiom Halluiell 

Dear Friend, 

I was axed some stounds agon by Billy P our ’sesser at Mulladcn to 

make mquiiation a ;jeow if Master had paid-m that there money into the 

Bank Billy P ho faie, kienda, unasy about it, and wdieii I see luni at 
Chinch to day he sail Timmy, says he, xnah ha ycow wTot — so I, kienda, w^oi t 

mn off — and I sah, says I, I hcent haid fiom Sexune 1) as wt, but I daic 

sail, I shall afoio long — So iirali wuite mo some lines, an send me w^iilid, 
wuitha the money is pMid a’ nae I dont know wdiat to make of oui Muiladen 
folks, nut I — but somehow or another, thoy’ie alius lu diblos, an 111 be lot 

c c 
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if I dont begin to tlunk sorao on ora all talin np scaly at last, an as to Hint 
lIieiG fiilla — lie grow so big and so piudy tliat bo want to bo iooL donn a jicg — 
an I’m glad to liaio that you yoow gint it cm piojieily at AVicblmin I’m goom 
to meet tlio bliilLKleii foUvS a’ Fiiday to go a bouudou, so inali wiiio me walid 
aloio tbenmim, an let me knon if the money bo pabd, that I may make lUlly 
P asy How stmniam cawd tis nowadavR — no hoont no feed no wlieio, 
an the stock lun bloieiii about foi wittlcs, jisi as if twa wiiilci—ycow mah 
pend ont twool be a moiial bad season for green geese, an we sliant ha no 
spimg walits afoi o Soom fan I chpt my ship last TiK'sday (list a’ me — I mean 
AVensday) an tha scimge up then hacks sonaslumly I’m aieaid they’io wholly 
stiyd — ^but ’stius God tis a strange cowd time I liccnt got no news to tell 
yo, onlyne’ie all stammcnly sot up about that thoio coin bill — some folks 
clont faic ta like it no matteis, an the sah theio -was a nasliim noise about it 
at Noiiij last Satinday nas a faiitiiit Tbo mob they got tlnce ofijis, a iar- 
mei, a sqiuie, an a mnlla, an strns yeonuc ahwe they luing um all on one jib- 
bit — so folks sail Howsomever wo aie all qiuie cnongli hcie, caso we faio to 
think it for our good If you see that theio chap Haiiy, give my seivice to 
em. 

§ 341 

Es&i:\. 

Ooch-a-Bevts Hill Fiom HalJiuell 

1 

At Tottum’s Oock-a-BcYis Hill 
A split Riippass’d by few, 

AVheie toildleis ollis haut to eye 
The pi oper iiiitt}^ inew 

2 

AAHiei 0 peojilc ciako so ov the place 
Leas ways, so I’^o Iiaid say , 

An ’iiimi its tox) yow, saiteny, 

Can see a moiisus UYiy 

3 

'Bout this sad Hill, I wan ant ya, 

Their bog it iiuver ceases , 

They’d giowl shud yow not own that if 
Beats Banbiuy s an’ to xneces 

But no sense ov a xilacc, some thick 
Is this heie hill so Ingh, — 

Cos there, full oft, ’tis nation coad, 

But that don’t arguf}’' 

5 

Yit, if they then* inqmiations maake 
In winter time, some will 
Condemn that |>lace so no gicat shakes, 

AVheie folks ha’ the coad-chih ! 
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As simi’dy 'ixaps, mgh the sput 
Ma}- lid’ a ■\\ibii to sec ’t, — 

Fiom MaiiMon toiui to Keldoii ’tis, 
xlii’ ’gia a four icleer, 


Wheie up the load to load it goos 
So lugsome an’ so stilt, 

That bosses niosly latch a iihop, 
Fiona dii\eife m a titf 


But uho’d pay a hoss v^hile tugging on ' 
None Lut a Ic techy elt* 

Tis light on plain etch chap desar^^us 
A cliunsy ihumxi Imnseli 

Haul'd o ei the coals, »ich fcllais e’cx 
Sliud he, by !Hai.tni s Act , 

But, then, thcy’ie laylhei muggy oft, 

So yith uin we lo not zact 

in 

But thiLssms, ’haj)s, to let mu ooi 
Is wiong, hecos etch caitei. 

If made to smait, ins 1’ s and ^ 

He’d miue foi evei aitoi 


11 

At Cock-a-Beiis Hill, n>o, the 
Wisoacics show a tree, 

Which if you clamboi uj), besme, 

A inccious May yow sec 

12 

I don’t tlunli I end dime it noy , 
Alcloc I ustci cud , 

I shiubi’t y aisley loilee to tioy, 

Foi guelch cum doyn I shud. 

13. 

My head ’ood syum, — I ’oodn t do it 
Not even foi a gmnny 
A naaiboui ax’d me, tothei day, 

^Naa, naa,” sajs I, “ nut qmmiy ’ 

14 

At Cock-a-Bevis Hill, I yas 
A-goon to tell the folks, 

Some yai’scB back — yhon I bargun — 
In peace there hved John Noakes 
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§ 342. The word hiendazzhmcl-ofzzso to saij, whicli has 
been made familiar to most of ns by Dickens's Yarmouth boat- 
man, IS, pie-eminently, East-Anglian. In North Fiisian, hander 
may be found in a vsimilar sense, I am not, however, prepared 
to commit myself to the identity ; still less to base any further 
argument upon it At the same time, the fact of hander being 
Frisian deserves notice 

The Essex, as well as the Suffolk, dialect {e, g the word inqni- 
ratio^i) shows an element, which, whether we call it Cocknc}/^ 
or Slang, is artificial. 

The geographical (we might almost call them the geometrical) 
relations of Essex to Middlesex and Kent (see § 324) must be 
noticed. The boundaries meet at an acute angle, with the widen- 
ing Thames jietween them. London is a point ; at which East 
Anglia, the Saxon, and the Mercian aieas meet ; or (changing 
the expression) one to which they converge 


CHAPTER IX 

PBOVINCIAL FORMS OF SPEECH AT PRESENT EXISTING MER- 
CIAN GROUP. ITS NEGATIVE CHARACTER SPECIMENS, ETC. 

§ 343 The last of our gioups now comes under notice. It is 
a difficult one ; the nature of the difficulties connected with it 
being easily anticipated. Its characteristics are few ; its affinities 
quaquaversal, i e it touches something, and graduates into" it, on 
every side. We can only get at its boundaries approximately 
Thus — 

1. The counties of Herts, Bucks (with a part of Berks), 
Northampton, Warwick, Oxford (part), Worcester (part), 
Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Cambridge, Hunts, Beds, contain the 
group in question, and something more. 

2 A line drawn from London to Wisbeach, thence continued 
along the coast to a level with the city of Lincoln, then con- 
tinued through Lincoln and Leicester to Warwick, and thence 
produced to London, contains nothing but what belongs to the 
group in question, hut without containing the whole of it. 
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. § 844 , 

Ltncolnshibe. 

Fiats about Lincoln 
Xeddy and Sally 

‘ Cimi, Sail, it’s time we staited now, 

Yon’s Faimer Haycock’s lasses leddy, 
xknd Maistei ses lie’ll feed the cow ” 

“ He didn’t say so, — did he, Neddy‘S” 

“ Ye^s that he did, so make thee haste, 

And git thee sen made smait and putty , 

Wi yaller iibhon loimd thee wwst 

The same as owal Sqiuie Lo^yden’s Kitty ” 

“ And I’ll goa fetch my sister Bess, 

I’m saitm sewei she’s nj) and leddy , 

Cum gie’s a huss, thou can’t do less 
Says Sally, “ Noa thou miisn’t, Neddy ” 

* * -jf * 

“ See, yonder’s Bess a cummin cioss 
The fields, WT. lots o’ lads and lasses, 

All acim be aoim and biothei Joss 
A shouting to the foaks as passes ” 

Odds dickens, SaU, \ye’ll hev a spree, 

Me heait’s as light as ony feathei , 

There’s not a chap dust lussel me, 

Not aU the town’s chaps put togethei ” 

The faimei’s wofe came smilmg m, 

Hei heait -was ever hght and gay, 

To caution Ned she did begm — 

“ Be sewei thou doan’t get drunk to-day 

“ And mmd th’ money, dust thee hear, 

And keep fiom out the sowdgeis’ way , 

Thou lecollects this time last year, 

When thou the sma) t was forced to pay ” 

“ Yees, that I do,” lesponded Ned, 

“ But I’ll tek care, mum, for the few ter , 

'Tw’-as all thiough wot the saigeiit sod,— 

Gosh, dang hnn, now he’ll find I’m cuter ’ ” 

ic ^ h 

FoUowccl by all, the rustic flame 
Was rous’d , Ned marched tlirough all the bustle 
And whispered, “ SaU, keep howd my aerm, 

And stick to me close as a mussel.” 
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“ And well goa sco iho hIiows froi onf, 

Soe ill! ilio higHts that’s wmih ^\lulo BOciii , 
JMxni, dall yon I caie ior nowt, 

I don’t a-laix as I’m a bcin ” 

Sally most olieoiTiilly ooinphcd, 

And to the shows their \\\\y iveic hying , 

Ned caught the ean\as and he eiicd. 

Tin hlamh’d hut yen’s a wild hei so lUmg " 

“ Laivd look besides there’s lots o’ things, 

AH stniicd about in shape o’ donkeys , 

I woiidei w^ots them thoio wi’ wings, 

See what a precious load of monkeys I” 

* -jf •’f * 

Delibeiatmg thus a\whilo, 

On futuie joys — to fancy seeming, 
Exnltingly Ned with a smile 
Exclaimed “ cimi, wakken, aie yon cheannn? 

“ Consarn yon, Sail, I’m reight yon sco, 

My toaes and knees seems all a-chnglo , 

Let’s goa and dance, and inciiy be, 

It’s the last statins wo’li bo single ” 

•jf. -jf # # 

Inspnmg ale, impassioned love, 

Hoi? manj^ dangcis yo aio scorning , 

Tho sequel of my tale shall prove 
“ Ned, let’s goa home ” I ivcant till moinm 

“ I fool mysen just leight and sti eight, 

For owt you hlie, to kick or russol, 

Hey yon’s a town’s chap wants to feight ^ 
Hole’s lip my hat, I’ll show him mussel.” 

The crowd gaire way and from behind, 

The chap advanced, a Morgan rattler , 

Ned shouts for joy, says, “ niver mind, 

Let Inm cum on, mun, I’m his mattkr ’* 

In a gi’een glass field winch lay by 
The ling was foiin’d, the fight began , 

Each deals Ins blow s most lustily, 

But Ned’s proclamied the conqu’img man 

Sally around liim begs and pi ays, 

Wlnle teais fast &om her eyc-hds stai’t, 

That all for home should go their ways, 
Without the woeful task to pait 

Thus she imiilored, and he rephecl, 

“ Wot meagrmis ait th’ up to, Sally 
It’s nowt noa use, I weant be lied, 

0-oa home thee sen, doant dilly dally ” 
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Nay, promise mo that tlioti’ll goa liumo, 

"Wi’ Joss and Eess and all the tutheis, 

But let’s goa homo just as we cum, 

I’to got some faumgs foi oiu motliois ” 

“ 'Well, well I but heioS a spioe, 

The Sowdgers aie all iiisk and meiiv , 

Thcie’^ sumo o’ them I knaw luiatvs me 
I’ll goa shak hands wi Saigent Beiiy ” 

It’s twclTemonths since, this blessed day 
Me pool owd Saigent eyed and ogled, 

I’d one iioxind one oi moie to pay, . 

Blam’d I nas nicely comi’^iogled ” 

With i3gdit good-null the Seigoant gleets, 

And tells him many a tale and stoiy, 

Boldly be maiches thioiigh the streets 
With swuid m hand he’ll die for gloiy ! 

Poor Sallj^’s hopes had been that mom, 

So buoyant, confident, and Jiglii, , 

That evennig saw hci nielehcO, shorn 
Of all, on all liei hopes a bligld 

With many a hngeiuig look hchiiid 
She lonely lett the Statute Fan, 

Hoping that Ned liis home nould hnd. 

And this she thought would end hei caie 

Ned tliought not of liis homo and F<iii, 

The Seigeant's scaif he had untnisted. 

And hound it on with martial aii, 

And Xed^jiooi honest Xcil, n'<fs 'libted ' 

Pin ts about F(dl inalutm Bif the jacsent Autho) 

Souf/ ()/ SoloiNon, c 2 

1 I’m the loose of Shaion and the lilv of the valhes 

2 Lilie the lily amiiiist the thoins, so is mv IooaW^ amimst the dahters 

3 As the apiiie-tiee amimst the tiees of the wood, so is my sweetlieait 
amunst the sons I set mysen donii luideiiieeii his shaddei nu gieat dehght 
and his hint nor sweet to my taiisto 

4 He bi ought me to the booth, and his flag owoi me wor loow 

5 Set mo up mill tankaids, comioit me ni apides, for I’m badly of 
loow 

(j. His leit hand is undemeen iny head, and Ins light hand embiaaces 
me 

7 I give ye notice, o ye dahtcis of Jciiisalein, by tlie loes and by the limds 
of the held, not to stii, nor 3 et to wake up my loow while he wants. 

8 The Toico of niy loow ’ Lcc-ye-heic ’ how ho comes a-leapm uppon the 
moimtins, a-skijipiiig nppon the lulls 

0 ]\ry loow is loike a 100 or a ^’oong liait Loc-ye-herc ’ he stands behind 
our wall, a-shening of hisson 


* Tbj 00, folluweil by tno consoiuintF., is saunfled as tlie a m fnit 
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10 My loovv, ho Hpoko, diul sod to ino, oopx>, iiiy iair uu, an eoomin 
away 

11 Foi, Ico-yoo, tli(‘ wall Cl ik past, the uun is ovsci *a.nd gone, 

VI Tlio ilu wows show tlicmscUca on the cmih, the to line of iiio Imcls for 
siiigm IS come, and ih(‘ note oi ike wood-pigeon is hecid in our hind 

18 Tho iig-tiec putts out its gioini ligs, and the giapo-iuies wiik iln' mellow 
gi’apo give a good smell. Get up, my loovv, my fair, and cooinm away 

1-1 Oh my doovv that’s m tho clicks ol the rocks, m tho sccud, ])laecs of 
the stcggcis, let mo seo thy face, let mo hoar thy voice, for yai voice is sweet, 
and yar faaco coommly 

15 Tck us the foxes, the httlo foxes, as spoil the vinos, for ar vines ha 
tender graapes 

16 Moy luuw IS inoin, and I am liizzen He is fothcied aniunst tho 
lilies. 

17 ^Vlllle the day bieak, and the shadows fioc a^vay, tuin, moy luuvv and 
be loike a yoong loe oi a hart uppon the inoiiiitins of Bcthei 

If these specimens give us but little in the way of piovin- 
cialism, less would be given in specimens from Huntingdon, 
Northamptonsbire, or Bedfordshire , for, with these as the centre 
of the group, we have the Mercian form of siieech at its maximum 
of distance from the East Anglian on the east, the West Saxon 
on the south, and the Hoi-thumbrian on the north It beeonu's 
less typical in 'Waiwicksluie, and North Oxon and loss typical 
in Cainbndgeshiie, on the bordeis of Suffolk Upon the whole, 
however, the above-named counties are central to a group con- 
taining Cambiidgeshire and Waiwicksluie on the one side, and 
Lincolnshire and Herts on the other : its chaiacteristics being 
negative. 


CHAPTER X. 

ISOLATED DIALECTS LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES. 

§ S4o. Isolated Dialects means English dialects not in con- 
tinuity with the mother-tongue. 

In Pembrokeshire, and a part of Glamorganshire, the lan- 
guage IS English rather than Welsh. The following extracts 
from Higden have effected the hehef that this is the result of 
a Flemish colony. “ Sed et Flandrenses, tempore Regis Hen- 
rid Privii in magna copia juxta Mailros ad orientalem A^i- 
glicB plagam hciLitatkmem pro tempore occipientes, sepiimam 
in imula gentem fecerunU juhente tamen eodem rege, ad 
occidentedem Wallim' part&ni, apud Haverford, suni tmndaii 

Sicqm Britanyiia his nationihus habitaturm prmenti 

-Flandrensibus in West Wallia” 
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A little below, however, we learn that these Flemings are 
distinguishccl by their origin only, and not by their language . 
— Flandrenses vero qm Occuliia Wallim incolunt, dimissa 
jcmi hiirharie^ Saxonim satis loqymitiirF — Higden, edit. Gale, 

p 210. 

§ 8-tG The folio vung Vocabulary collected by the Eev. J. 
Collins,"' in the little peninsula of Gower, contains no exclu- 
sively Flemish elements 


Angletoucli, iLO}m 
Biimhagiis, hitteni 

Bxaiidis, u on stand Joi aj)ot O) Kettle 

Cafile, entangled 
Camiiiet, etooled 
Cloam, eai thenu (U e 
Cliainel, ) filled in the looj Jo) 
hunguKj hacon 
Gilt, to sticl togetlic) 

Beal, httei.of 
Dotted, yiddij, oj a bheeji 
Borne, damp 
Bieslicl, a Jlail 

Eddisli, wheai-stuhhie 
Evil, a three jnonged foil fot dung, 
&c 

Emny, to clean out, oj a ^ahle, &c 
Fleet, e%po8ed m situation, hleah 
Flott, a ttm g\ ass 

Flamu’iiig, an eruption of the natiue 
Of eiijsipeJas 

Fraitli, // ee-spohen, talla 1 1 re 
Entiling, a jence made oJ tliomis itat- 
tied 

Eoust, to tumble 

Flatliin, a dish made of einds, eggs, 
and mill* 

Gloj, refuse straw ajtei the iced has 
been taken out, 

Gloice, a slat) p pang of pain 

Ileavgar, heavier (so also jieai-gei, 
Jar-gcr). 


Hamiacli, hat ness collar made oJ 
St) ail 

Haj", a small plot of g) ound attaelied 
to a dwelhiig 

Kittjbags, gaitcis 

Lipe, matted basket of jyeculia) shape 
Lctio, a lout, a foolish fellow 

Mam, st)ong, fine ( 0 / giou uig oojis) 

Nesseltiip, ihesmidl pig in a litte) 
Noinmet, a luncheon of loead, cheese, 
tko — not a legulu) meal 

— convalescent 

Nippcity 

Ovice, caves of a building 

Plym, to fill, to plump up* 

Plym, full 

Planclie, to male a boaided Jloo\ 

Peeit, lirehf, loisk 
Piuty, to tiDii sulky 

Quat, tojness down, flatten 
(^uax>p, to tluoh 

Itatlio, ea)hj,of mops 
Hciemonso, hit 
Il\le, to angle in the sea 
ItilT, an inst) lonent Jot sliaipening 
scythes 

Seggy, to tease, to piovokc 
Seminal, 6 a'tdJ made oj skin j or win- 
non Dig 


Fust pubiislicd 111 tbe Ti ansat lions oj the Fhilologieal iSocicfy, No, 93 
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Slioat, smafl uluaten loaf 
Sliowy, to deat, {of noathei) , 
mill iennuKdion y, eammon). 

Soil], cheese, IniUet, &c [as oaten with 
hi end) 

Sneaft, handle of a seythe 
Songalls, (/leainnys — ^io gatlici son- 
ijalf IS to gl('aii 
SiiU, or Ziiil, a wooden plough 
Stipmg, a mode of fastening a sheep's 
Joieley to its head by a hand oj 
stnnc, or withy 

Susan, a hi own eaythenwai e pitchei 
Sump, any hull that is cai ) ml 
r eg ulai inouley 


S1n<lo, aiound sJiipvuj towaids the 
sea 

Tito, to tundde ovei 

Tuit, a^ small seat or shed made o/ 
siiaw 

Toit, fiishy, nanton 

Vair, weasel oi stoat 

Want, mole 
“Wiig, a 11 dlou 
Wimble, to winnow 
WcG-^t, lonely, desolate 
Wash (hsli, the titmouse 


§ 347. How far tlie parts about Mailros are Englisb rather 
than Scotch ; Flemish rather than English , or how far tliey are 
in the same predicament with Little England ; again, how far the 
Pembrokeshire colony is in the same predicament with Gower, 
are separate questions — the former one for the Scotch plnlologue, 
the latter one for a plnlologue with inoie kno\Yleclge, leisure, and 
ilata, than the present wiiter 

In the previous list, however, he finds noUni'g Flemish. 

1 Qamiitet is the Keltic law, for wdiicli see § 30 1 

2. Chaead is Anglo-Norman; from the Latin euro zzjlesh. 

5 Breshel is a Somerset fomi. 

4 EJdisk is common in Lincolnshire and elsewhere, meaning 
an ctftcrmath of hay in a yi'Ubs field In Liiicolnsbiie what seems 
to be the eddish of the Gower vocabuLiiy is lie^huje It means 
the feeding on after a crop of coni In some parts it is passed 
off as a tenant-right, more being charged when no stock lias been 
sent into the field, on the strength of the next crop being im- 
proved thereby. It is, however, not always allowed 

6 Fmiiy is from the A S fmnzzforward A woikmg-man 
at Cliertsey told the late Mr Kemble that the groimul teas frnn, 
and his statement was noted by that scholar as an Anglo-Sa\on- 
ism, remarkable for being so near London. The same woi king- 
man talked of the litton, 

0. Fleet — In Essex shallow, 

7. Flamiring , — ^What is the accent here ? Queiy fcfWMdng, 

8. Eeavgar , — ^The change fi’om i or y to rr is so much laicr 

than the reverse, that it deserves notice. It is Slavonic at 

least g = k, and hus is giis In extreme cases climat is ghmat. 
It is found in the Berlin dialect of Geimany , it is found (unless 
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it be merely a point of spelling) mthe East-Anglian Anglo-Saxon 
legend of St. Edmund 

9. HamraclL — A part of tlic collar is called the Ju(h)i8 by har- 
ness-makers in general. 

10 Tins, the Dutch Itage, as m the IRujiie zzgavdeu It is 
the word which has the best claim to pass as Fleiiiish 

1 1 Ovice — The A S. efese = ea res. 

I 2 Feeri — As common in East Anglia as in the West. 

13 Plan cite — Anglo>N orman . 

14. lialhe — The positive of mtlinr See below 

1 5 , Shoioy — The -y i^he Dorset -y ) Whether it be 
the A. S. or of the infinitive is another matter 

16 8oul — Queiy the Irish soivinn^ woid for word. 

17. Songalls — Herefordshire An elaborate paj^er by Sir G 

Head, on the woid songle, is to be found in the Classical Museum 

1 8 Susan — A mere proper name 

19 Siiaibt. — imrHiLaviz=,J\dloiv}ng in order, 

20 Toll — As in hoilydoit jj 

21 — As in mine-dvo’rr cMJU/i-r, ts/oo/, urazvl, 

22 Wimble, — Lincolnslmo ‘iirmble, as in nvinble ilie Inael-rz 
rinse, clean, turn-out. 
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ISOLATED DIALECTS THE LLmONIES OF FOUT 1 T AND f'.AROIE 


§ *348. Tije barony of Forth, to the south of Wexford, es bomulcd 
by the sea to the south and oast, and by the baiony of Haigie 
to the west It is said to have been eolonizt^d by the Welsimu'n 
who accompanied Strouglmw in his nnasion oi luLind Ob- 
serve the th as an inflection of the ^dura I vcib 


Abdulhs in lur llAiioNy ol Eoiau \(.i 

PiC'^enled in Auqust ISUL lo thn ^J^ntlUls of ,\<n fihuUuf, lj> .> 
cfHive, and fjuid Lieiiienant oj heland, a Uh a TtunbLtaai 
in Emjhdi ^ 

To'b PieUcncie Caniianune Jlanu 
Phijijis, Pa lie ' /ahiI Lick- 


tenanl-fJenend, and Ueiuial (Lwiinoi 
oj- L eland ^ Ye soumusmre n/iaLeen o’ 
oKCi Dwellei $ o' IJaHoiie luath, ^^eii^^ 
for the 

Mai 1 1x3 j>loHaiini to Hi’ Evcfllonoio, 
VtwsaJi's o’ ‘ it hi I\Lh*it (’ni 
Clous Majohiy ’ \\ ihnioo (H‘*!Ht an a/. 


/ ’ni/ of Mill 
e ih< 

7 o ///s‘ Phutine,/ f on laniine 
Ilenrq Phiiqu^, Kail J//C non , Liod 
Lit uU nnni ( le, i 1 a! and inn'iol t/o 
ViiKot of !nia,Ki! Tin hnniidt' Jddre‘^(i 
of the Lthtdaftihic of Jhiha<i h'oifh, 
U t'Uoid 

Mos it ^ our . 

\s t*. {Iu‘ Msltjt (Ss of III* i\Laii 
Gj.H'um 1 Majo.ll \ \\illjant!\ , iiiul uh 


* Phihiuf/letd Traih,aefuoi,^, Hi 
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wcc vetilie chote na cosIh" nn lo^ .ilo 
Dwcllcis na Btiiome Forth, ciavo iia 
dicko Inclac acto thick ncclici UV Ex 
cclleiicie, an na pltimc gaiho o’ ouve 
yola talkc, \\i’ vcngeni o’ coic t’gio 
oiu’e iJOiiBC oyc giadoa ^\ilke ho oo 
clighto wi’ yci iminc, and i\]ulko woo 
canna zic, <ilboit o’ Govoinoic Statcb- 
man an alike Yn ciclia an ol o wiiiUco 
yt becth wi’ gloczora o’coie tli’ oiuc cenc 
dwitlieth apan yc vigcic o’ dicko :iovo- 
roine, 'Wily toe ce Vomtlio imncro 
fuse fatheilie zwae ouie dcis be co 
spant, az avarc yo tiad dicko lone vci 
name was oe kent var o’ 

LeveHie^ojiHefo hniel go neolerb o' 
zlaies — Mang oiu’zels — var w’-ee dwi- 
theth an Ii clone az onio general liaime 
— ^y’ast bie’ raetzom home delt tons ye 
lass ee mate var ercha vassale, ne’er 
dwith ee na dicke wai n’ar dicka. 
Wee dewithe ye ano fose deis boo gien 
var eo giidevare o’ ee lone yc zwno, 
t’avance pace an levcidie, an wi’out 
vlinch ee garde o’ gonoial iiochts an 
poplaie vaitiie — Ye pace — ^yca wee 
ma’ zei ye vaste pace wMke be eo 
stent o’er ye lone zmcc tli’ ast eo cam, 
prooth, y’at w^e alanc needed ye giftes 
o’ general iiochts, az be disidayte bie 
ee factes o’ tine govcinmonte Ye 
state na dicke die o’ye lone, na wlnlke 
be ne’er fash n’ar mod, albeit “ Consti- 
tutional Agitation,” ye wake o’hopes 
oe blighte, stampc na per zwae ec bo 
lare an liglitzom Yer name var 
zetch avanct avare y’e, e’en a dicke 
var hie, arent wlnlke ye bnne o’ zea, 
an ee crags o’noghanes cazednae halk 
Na cure glades ana whdke we dellte 
wi’ mattoc, an zing t’oure caules wi 
plou, we heit ee zough o’ye colure o’ 
pace na name o’ ‘Midgiave’ Wi 
‘ Irishmen ’ ouie general hopes be ee 
bond, az ‘Irishmen,’ an az dwellers na 
coshe an loyale o’ Baronie Forthe, 
w’oul del an ercha dei, ouie maunes 
an auxe gurles, puie var lang an hap- 
pie zms, home o’leumagh an ee vdt 
wi benizons, an yersel an cure zove- 


wc Irnly believe both faithful and 
loyal inhahitantH of tho ibrrooy Foitli, 
beg leave, at this fa,voura,i)lo opjior 
tumty, to approach Your Excellency, 
and in the sunplo garb of otu olddia 
loci to pour Ibiih from the siroiigth 
(oi liiliK'ss') of oiii hoaits, oui stiength 
(or adnniation) of tin', qualities wind i 
chaiaclciiso yoiii name, and foi winch 
rve have no words but of Govoiiior, 
Statcbmaii, &c Sii, each and ernry 
condition, it is with joy of hcait that 
0111 eyes lest upon tlic roiircsentative 
of that Sovcicign, WilhamlV , undei 
whose paternal lule our days are 
spent, for before your foot pressed 
the soil, yoiu name was knowm to us 
as tho loul of Liha ty, and lie who 
hr ole the Fetter ri of the nhdc Unto 
oui selves — for we look on Ireland to 
be onr common country — you have 
with impaitiahty (of hand) mnustered 
the larvs made for every subject, rvith- 
out regal d to this party or that We 
behold you, one whoso days devoted 
to tho w^clfaie of the land you govern, 
to pi omote peace and libcity — ^tho un- 
compiomising guardian of common 
lights and public virtue. The peace, 
yes, wo may say the pirofound peace, 
winch overspreads the land since your 
ai rival, pioves that we alone stood in 
need of the enjoyment of common 
privileges as is demonstiatcd by the 
lesults of your government The 
condition this day, of the countrjx m 
winch is neither tumult nor confusion, 
but that constitutional agitation, the 
consequences of disappointed hopes, 
confiim youi rule to be raie and en- 
hghtened. Your fame for such came 
befoie you, even into thisietncd spot, 
to which neither the rvateis of the sea 
yonder, nor the mountams above, 
caused any impednnent In our val- 
leys, wheiG we -were digging with the 
spade, or as we w^histled to our 
hoises in the plough, we heaid in 
tho word ‘ Mulgravo,’ the sound of 
the Tvmgs of the dove of peace With 
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niie ’tiU ee zin o’oiirc clcis be var aj Iiishmen otir common Lopes are in- 
bc ee go t’glade separably woimd up , as Inslimen, 

and as mliabitants, faithful, and loyal, 
of the Baiony Foitli, we will daily, 
and ereiy day, our uives and our 
childien, imploie long and happy days, 
Lee fiom melancholy and full of bless - 
mgs, for yoiuself and good Sovereign, 
until the sun of our lives be for evei 
gone doT\Ti the daik valley of death 

§ 349. The statement that tliese baronies give us the language 
of Chaucer, is either a sample of the over-statements that special 
inquiiies into particular dialects, unaccompanied by a general 
view of the whole subject, lead to, o^^ne of those pieces of 
rhetoric by which the minute philologue who employ's himself on 
local dialects magnifies his subject 

The language is clearly aichaic the zzzs, being 'W'est- 
Saxon It is needless to add that the translation is, by no 
means, close 

As a mixture compare a Luneburg Paternoster (in the Mitli- 
iidates) for certain Slave localities in the seventeenth century, 
wheie the Geiinan and Slavonic mix much as the Gaelic and 
English mix here 


CHAPTER XII 

MISCELLANEOtrS 

8 350. Of the Gjpsy language I need only say that it is 
Hindh" Of Coptic, Bohemian, or Wallachian (supposed ele- 
ments), I am not awe that it contains any traces. Neither 
have many words from it mixed themselves with our standard 

(or even our provincial) dialects 

§ 351. Thieves' Language, or that dialect for which there 
is no name but one from its own vocabulary, viz. Slang, 
serves to show that in speech nothing is arbitrary. Its com- 
pound phrases are either periphrastic or metaphorical , its simple 
monosyllables are generally those of the current language in an 
older form In this dialect I know of no notable specimens 
eaiher than the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In the diamatic 
literature of that age they are rife and common. The Roan'ng 
Gid, The Jolly Beggnrs, amongst the plays, and Deckar s BeLivmu 
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amongst, tlie tracts, pivscrvo ns a copious vocabulary, similar to 
wliai we have now, aud similai to what it was in Gay’s time 
Of tins the groat.er part Is Savon, Mere at id there appeal's a 
woid of Latin oiigin, c.//, /hfinia uizzbmul ^ effssonsrz cheese. 

§ 352. Talkoc-Talkee is a Lingua, Vranca based on tlio 
English, ami spoken by the Negroes of Surinam 

It IS Dutch rather than English , it shows, however, the latter 
language as an, element of admixture 

SjkYunen * 

I Duo doll iia balcka deal lioli wan biiuloft iia Cana na Gablea, cn mamma 
va JesuH bon do dapcli 

3 Ma dem bcii kali Jesns n.inga hem discipel toe, va kom na cla buiiloft 

3 Ell tell wiGiii kaba, mamma va Jesns takki na licm , dem no liabi wnom 
mono 

4 Jesns takki na liom mi mamma, lioewoiko mi liabx nanga joc Tern va 
nil no ben kom jettc 

5 Hem mamma takki na dem foetocboi , oene doe saiini a takla gi ooxio 

C) Ma doin ben pootti dapcli s±si biggi watia-cljoggo, na da Iasi \ a Djoc vo 
kiiem dem inniw an djoggo lioli too olTi due kamictjcs 

7 Jesns talda na dem [ibetooboi], Ocue focloo dem ivatia-djoggo nanga 
watra Ed dem fooloe dem tell na moeile 

S Ell dan a taUa na dem Ooiio po(doc pilmiKO, tjaru go na giang-lootoo- 
boi Eli dem doc so 

9 Ma tell giangroctoeboi tcsida wmtia, dissi bon tion wicm, kaba o iiosabi, 
na lioopcli da viein komotto (ina dom foctooboi dissi ben tela da watra ben 
sabi) a kali da briudigom 

10 A takki na lieni liimnan somnni iijoesoo la gi fossi da mono swntti 
wnein, on toll dem dimgi iioelle kaba, na I^akka da meiidi’o swittnvan , ma joe 
beiikiobii da mono boouiiewan 

II Datti da tossi maiki dissi Jesns ben doe, on datti ben passa na Cana 
na Gal]Iea..‘Ya clem somma si liein glon En dem discipcl va hem biiebi na 
hem 

1 Tliiee days aftei back, tliem hold one niainago in Cana in Galilee, and 
mamma of Jesns been theie 

2, But them been call Jesns with him chsciple, for come to that maniage 

3 And when wane end, mamma of Jesns taUi to him, them no have wine 
more 

4 Jesns taUv to him, me mamma how work me have with yon*? Time of 
me no been come yet 

5 Him mamma talk to them footboy, ye do tilings he talk to ye 

0 But them been put theie six big water-jiig, after the fashion of Jew foi 
clean them , oveiy one jng hold two or tliree firkins 

7 Jesns talk to them (lootbov) ye fiU them vatei jng with vatei And 
them till them till to month 

8 And then he talk to them, ye pom httle, cany go to gmiidfootboj^ And 
them do so 

* QnfutalyRmew.TQi/^ " - 
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9 But wlicn gland footboy taste that water, tins been tiiin uino, could he 
no know from uheie lhat wine comc-oiit-of (Imt them footboy this been take 
til at walei ^\ell laiOT\) ho call the budegioom 

10 He talk to him, eveiy one man use of give first the more sweet wme , 
and vheii tl lem dimlv enough end, after back the less &^\eety vine but you 
been cover that more good vine 

11 That the last miiaclo tluit Jesus been do, and that been pass in Cana in 
Oalilcc, for them men sec him glory And them chscinle of him believe in 
him 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LOWLAHH SCOTCH. 

§ 353 The term Loidcmd is used to distiuginsh tbe Scotch 
of the South and South-east from the Scotch of the Highlands. 
The formei is Engjish in its immediate affinities and Geiman in 
origin , the latter is nearty the same language mth the Gaelic 
of Iieland, and is, consequently, Keltic 

The question as to whether the Lowland Scotch be a dialect 
of the English, or a separate and independent language, is a 
verbal rather than a real one 

Reasons for consideiing the Scotch and English as dialects of 
one and the same language he in the fact of their contiguous 
dialects being mutually intelligible. 

Reasons for calling one a dialect of the other depend upon 
causes other than philological, e g political preponderance, 
literary development, and the like. 

Reasons for ti*eating the Scotch as a separate substantive 
language lie in the extent to which it has the qualities of a 
regular cultivated, tongue, and a separate substantive literature 
— partially separate and substantive at the present time, wholly 
separate and substantive m the times anterior to the union of 
the crowns, and in the hands of Wyntoun, Blind Harry, Dunbar, 
and Lindsay. 

Reasons for making tbe philological distinction between the 
English and Scotch dialects exactly coincide with the geogra- 
phical and political boundaries between the two kingdoms are 
not so easily given It is not likely that the Tweed and 
Solway should divide modes of speech as accurately as they 
divide laws and customs ; that bi’oad and trenchant lines of 
demarcation should separate the Scotch from the English exactly 
along the line of the Border : and that there should be no Scotch 
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elements in Nmthuinbei*lan<l, ami no Nortluimbrian ones in 
Scotland. Neiibor is sncli the case, lienee, in spcal<lng of the 
Lowland Scoicli, li means tlie langnagc in its typical lathci' tban 
in its transitional forms ; indeed, it means the lilemry Lowland 
Scotch, which, imdei the first live Jameses, was as truly an inde- 
pendent language, as compared with the English, as Swedish is 
when compared with Danish, Portuguese with Spanish, or vice 
versa. 

These (viz. those of the Swedish to the Danish, the Portuguese 
to the Spanish, or vice versa) are the true relations between 
the Lowland Scotch and the English At the same time, the 
early history, or origines, is the same for both foims of speech 
So are the ethnological relations. So is the name English 

I have on me a pan of Loiluan liips. 

Shall faaiei Inglis mak, and niair pGifvto, 

Than tliou canst blabbei 'VMth thy Cauxek lips 


§ 354 
Scotland. 


Specimen of the Old Lowland Scotch, or English of 

Wallace "ki 230-’ir)l 

A Loid oif conit, qnhen ho appioehyt than 
Wmvisytly speid, withontyn provision , 

“ Wallace, dai yc go fccht on oui lioiin ” 

And he said , “ Ya, so the Kyng snllj r me , 

Or on yom sclfT, gyff ye ocht bcttyi bo ” 

Quhafe will ye mai this thing aimttyt w’^as, 

That "Walla CG siild on to the hoiin pas, 

The King thaim chargyt to bimg him gnd hainas 
Then he said, “Nay, God scheild me fia cass 
I wald tak weid, said I fccht \wth a man, 

But (for) a dog, that noclit off aimcs can, 

I wdl hailf nayn, bot synglar as I ga ” 

A giet manteill about lus hand can ta * 

And lus gnd snerd , with him ho tuli na mar 
Abandonnly m bairace entryt thar. 

Great chenys was wrocht m the yet with a gyn, 

And ptill’d it to qnlion Wallace was tha.nn. 

The wod lyonn, on Wallace qnliar he stud, 

Eampand he biaid, for he desyryt bind , 

With Ins rude polhs in the mantill, locht sa. 

Auk wart the bak tlian Wallace can inm ta, 

With his gud suerd, that wms off binncst steill, 

His body m tw^a it tinuscliyt ounilkdciU 
Syn to the King ho laykyt in giet ne, 

And said on 1 ot\ d , “ Was this all your dcsyi, 

To wayr a Scot thus lychtly m to wayn'^ 

Is thar mai doggis at ye wald yext haill slaync ^ 
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Oo, biyng tliaim fiii-th, sen I inon doggis f'il, 
To do bydd^ng, qnliill tliat \^ith thee duel] 

It gayncl full weiU I graitlat me to Scotland , 
Foi gicttai deidis than men has apon hand, 
Than vath a dog m battaill to esciieiff-— 

At you in Fiance foi euu I tak my leiil ” 


CHAPTER XIV 

AFFILIATION OF DIALECTS BIPEEFECT CONTINUITY IN TIME 

§ 855. CoMPAEE the present chapter with the ones which pre- 
ceded itj and the question as to the relations of the modern 
dialects to the ancient ones will present itself — all the more 
forcibly for our remarks upon the difference between shaftle 
tonnsoription avd transenpUon vntli accommodation , all 
the more foicibty, too, for our cautions respecting the value of 
theatrical and other imitations of provincial foi ms of speech 
As far, however, as I can form an opinion upon a point which 
has engaged less of my special study than almost any part of 
our literature or language, the results are by no means commen- 
surate with the preliminary criticism They appertain to the 
history of the written language rather than to that of our 
special provincialisms. They tell us that, in certain cases, 
certain MSS. were written in parts of the country different from 
those wherein the original works were composed They tell us 
that, in ceitain cases, the authorship is refernble to a different 
part of the country from that of the authorship of the* stni- 
daid woiks They tell us that, in many cases, either external 
or internal evidence will teach ns what thpse parts of the 
country were, and in the cases of two, or more, MSS of a 
single woik, account for varite lectioves in the text But they 
nowhere, or very rarely, give what we most want, viz tbo 
equivalent to such samples as those that have just been laid 
before the reader in the dialects of their respective localities 
(say) seven, six, five, four, or (even) three centuries ago. The 
reason for this seems to be in the fact of the earher copyists and 
writers (however much the dialect of the parts wherein they 
either transcribed or composed might deviate from the literary 
or cultivated English) having rarely adopted those deviations to 
anything like their full extent. What they wrote was the 
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ordinary with ceitaxu local characterihtias. The difie- 

icnce between an iinpcilbctly-educated Noiih-Briton wilting 
English without being very nice as to his Scotticisms, and 
Burns composing in his own native Doric, illustrates what I 
hold to bo the ditforencG between a copyist in Gloucestershire, 
and a wiiter in the Gloucestershire dialect, L 6 after the manner 
in which Burns was one in the Ayrshire dialect. 

This doctrine, viz. the doctrine that MBS , however pro- 
vincial in respect to their locality, are only imperfectly provincial 
in respect to their form of speech, is as much an inference 
from the language of our archaeological ‘ciitics as it is from 
the study of the case itself An editor, with the text of Ins 
author before his eyes, and with that text as the main object 
of his attention, finds discrepancies between his MSS. winch 
he considers extraordinary. He accounts for them by sup- 
posing a difference of either’ time or place in their transcription 
He fixes the place by the means of certain peculiarities — pro- 
nouncing it to lie in Hants, Gloucester, or Yorkshire, as the case 
may be Here Ins function ends He has discovered certain 
facts connected with the history of his text, and has explained 
them as far as was necessary for lus subject. The special inves- 
tigator of our piovincial dialects, however, looks upon the MBS. 
fi*om a different point of view, his business being with the his- 
tory of the particular foim of speech befoie him — his busipess 
being to compare the old with the new, and to ascertain the 
connection between them. In doing this, he finds that what 
the editors, looking to the standard English, consider to have 
been provincial, he, looking to what is probably some extreme 
provincialism, treats as little more than so much oidinary Eng- 

— ordinary English tinctured with a certain amount of rus- 
ticity, or archaism, as the case may be, but nothing else. 

§ 356. If this be the case, we should begin with each pro- 
vincial dialect as we find it, treat it as a language, and woik our 
way upwards to its oldest forms. But this we cannot often do ; 
or rather our oldest forms are modern 

Neither can we often reverse the process . i, e take an old 
specimen of, say, the Lincolnshire, or Devonshire forms of speech, 
and trace it downwards — materials being wanting. 

That more, however, can be done in each direction than is 
done by the present writer, no one knows better than he. 
There is something (perhaps much) to be achieved in the 
elucidation of our provincial dialects during the early and 
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middle periods of their history . the most that is to be doue 
being found, as is expected, on the two extremities — North 
and South. On the Agenbyte of Inwit something has already 
been said On more than one Northumbrian MS., there is 
much to say. It was in the parts to the north of the Tees 
that the literary English had the least influence on both the 
original composer and the copyist It was m the parts north of 
the Tees that the dialects most especially comported themselves 
as separate, substantive languages. In a northern MS of the 
Cursor Munch, the writer, speaking of the legend of our Lady 
and Saint John, says — 

In a wiitte this like I fancl , 

Himself it vao^lit, I miclei stand 
In snthion Eni>lTS ^as it 
And I haTG tinned it till m aWn, 

Language of the noithei n Icde 
That ean non othei Enghs lede 

Now, of the poem from which this is taken, theie is a Mid- 
land MS as well as a northern one So there is of the Seven 
Sages, So there is of several other works . in all of which, 
according to Mr Garnett, the northern copy is the original. 
The original of Sir Trlstrem is also, according to the same 
authority, Northumbrian in respect to its oiigin, Midland in 
respect to its transcription 

Again — the Northumbrian of Mr. Garnett extends as far as 
the Forth ; so that, in some degree, at least, it is Scotch j a fact 
which has already been alluded to. 

In the Metrical Psalter of tlie Cotton MSS., Vespasian, D 7, 
of which an extract is given in the paper from which the pie- 
ceding notices have been taken,’^ and which has been printed m 
full by the Surtees Society, the Northumbrian is found m its 
onaximum of purity, and it differs from the English of the South, 
much as the Anglo-Saxon differed. In the York Mysteiies, 
however, the northern character is abated, and the language of a 
great portion is ''almost as much metropolitan as Nortbmn- 
brian.'' And this is oiify one case out of many. 

As we approach the centre of England, this influence of the 
literary language iiici eases , and it increases as we descend in 
time. Hence, there come long spaces both in time and place 
where the hne of even an approximate continuity is broken. The 

^ Oa-iEett Philological Essays, p 190 
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old compositions wholly lose their local character : whilst the time 
for compositions like those of the preceding cliai)ters has not 
begun Among these last, nine out of ten arc iccent and none 
old. In most cases they are meant to servo some vspecial purpose , 
gencially as philological samples. In otluTS they are simply 
given as recreations or as curiosities of literature. To anything 
like spontaneous growth they have larely any pretension. To 
conclude . — 

1. They generally repieseiit the forms of speech of the more 
sequestered districts and the ruder speakeis whereas the older 
compositions, with their genuine literary character, repiescntcd the 
languages of the towns or moiiasteiies 

2. They generally exaggeiate, latlier than undcistatc the 
local peculiaiities , whereas the older compositions (as is implied 
in what has been said of the extent to which they are niodijied 
by the general literary dialect) understate rather than exaggerate 
them. 

Ill a work like the present, this is as much as can be said 
upon a subject abounding in details That results in the 

way of a continuous history of each form of the older language 
downwards, and of the newei language upwards, in seveial dia- 
lects, IS attainable, I am not piepared to dei\y They must bo 
the flint, however, of much research, new materials, and subtle 
criticism 


CHAPTEE XV. 

ON- THE ORIGIN OF THE LITERARY ENGLISH. 

§ 357. Closely akin to the question as to the affiliation of dia- 
lects, is the question of the origin of the literary English. When, 
and where did it take form ? Is it some particular dialect cul- 
tivated to the exclusion of the others ^ Is it a mixture of inoie 
than one ? The history of all liteiary languages is difficult . and 
that of the English is no exception. The question, liowevei*, can 
only be touched. 

1 It is not the lineal descendant of the literary Anglo-Saxon, 
or the Anglo-Saxon of Wessex. Such presumptions as existed 
in fovour of this view have been definitely set aside by Dr. 
Guest, Mr. Garnett, and others Dr. Guest having siigoested 
the central districts of English, c. g. Leieesterslme, as Imim its 
birth-place. . 
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2 It is not the lineal descendant of the literary Northum- 
brian. 

This means that it is of Midland, or Mercian, rather than of 
Noithumbrian or Wesfc-Sason origin 

The philologiies just named founded their opinion chiefly on 
the chaiacter of the Midland MSS. The fact of the Midland 
dialects being the least provincial is strong evidence m the same 
direction It is not to be supposed that the labouiing-men of 
Huntingdon and Northampton speak what is usually called 
better English, because they read moie than the labouring- men 
elsewheie. They speak it because their vernacular dialect is 
most akin to that of the standard wi iters. Or (changing the 
expression) it is not so much they who approach the wiitten 
language as it is the written language which approaches them 
This, however, though true to a certain extent, is not, ne- 
cessaiily, the whole truth. It cannot be denied that ovei 
a certain area at least, say Hertfoidshire, Bucks, and Bedford- 
shire, the influence of London has told If so, the question 
glows complex 

§ 358. Individually, then, I am scarcely prepared to call the 
Literary English a simple development of some Mercian form of 
speech ; admitting, at the same time, each of the reasons jhist 
adduced : admitting, also, that, out of the writers anterior to the 
invention of printing, it is those of the Mercian districts, es- 
pecially Robert of Bourne (in South Lincoln), whose language 
gives the nearest approach to the conditions out of which it 
could be evolved At the same time, I simply derive it from 
London, and believe that, in London, it originated with the 
learned professions — especially the bar. The following extracts 
from Johnson's Preface to his Dictionary, in which it is specially 
stated that Sir Thomas More's English came neaiest to the 
standard of after-times, favour this view. 

A rufiil lamentacion (ictiten Inj mastet Thomas Mote in his youth) of the deth 
of queue Elisfiheth mothet to hing Heniy the eight, utfe to hug Men t y the 
seueutK and eldest doiightet to Inng Ediiatd the Join th, uhieh queue Elisa- 
heth dyed m clmldhed in Fehuary in the yeie of out Lord 1503, and in the 
18 yere of the raujne of hug Henty the seuentli 

1 

O ye that put your trust and confidence, 

In woildly loy and frayle inosponte, 

That so lyue here as ye should neuer hence, 

Rememhei death and loke heie yppon me 
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I tliyiilco ihoic may no ])ottor Ix' 
Youv solt() woU.e well that in tluH realmo wan I, 
Yoxir queue but late, and lo now hero I lye. 


\Vas I not home of oldo wuifchy linage'^ 
Wah not luy mother quccne, my father kyng‘" 
Was T not a langes foio in mainago*? 

1 lad I not plenty of cuery pleasaimt thyng 
Mercifull god tins is a stiaungc rcckcnyng 
Ryehesso, honour, welth, and aimcestiy. 

Hath mo forsalten and lo now iicio I ly 


3 

If woiship myght haiie kept inc, I had not gone 
If ^Yyt myght hauo me sailed, I neded not fere 
If money myght liaiie liolpe I lacked none 
But O good God what vaylcth all this geic 
AVhen deth is come thy mighty luossangorc, 

Obey we must there is no lemcdy, 

Me hath he sommoned, audio now here I ly 

4 

Yet was I late x>roiniscd otlieiwyse, 

This yciG to hue m welth and dolico 

Lo wlicio to commeth thy hlandishyng promyse, 

O false asti'oLigy and deuynatiice, 

Of goddes scciotes mal^yng thy selfo so wise 
How tiuc lb foi this yerc thy piophec}^ 

The ycie yet lastcth, and lo no we licie I ly 


A me) i tj test how a hoyetait tiouldlea) )ie to 'pla ye the iioc 


Wyse men ahvay, 

Affvime and say, 

That best is for a man : 
Dihgently, 

For to apply, 

The busines that he can, 

And m no wyse, 

To enterpiyse, 

An odiei faculte, 

Foi he that wyll. 

And can no s%U, 

Is neuer lyke to the 
He that hath lafte, 

The hosiers crafte, 

And falleth to making shone. 
The smythe that shall, 
Topayntyngfall, 

His tlnift is well nigh done 


A blacke draper, 

With wliyto paper, 

To go to wiityiig scole, 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I w^ene shall proue a foie 
And an olde trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kysse the cup, 
With liGi phisick, 

YM kepe one sicke, 

Tyll she have soused lijin \p) 
A man of laire, 

That neiici sawe, 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
AVenyng to lyse, 

By maichaimdiso, 

I wish to spede hym well 
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A iiiaicliaiiiit eke 
Tliat wyll goo seke, 

Bj all tlie meaiies ke iiidj. 

To fall in snte, 

T} 11 lie dispute, 

His monoj ckanc awaj , 
Plelyug tlie lawo, 

Foi euciy stiawe. 

Shall xnone a tliiifty unm, 
With hate and stiilc, 

But by my life, 

I cannot teU yon whan. 

Whan an hattei 
Wyll go smattei, 

In x)hilosox)hy, 

Oi a x:)edlar, 

WciO a medlar 
In tlitiologx", 

The followmo fiom Su J 


^111 that ensue 
Suche ciaftc* new, 

They dime so fane a 
That eueimoie, 

They do tlicifoic, 

Bebluewe tlieinselfe at last 
This thnig was t^ycd 
And veicfyed, 

Heie by a scigeaimt late, 

Tiled liiiittly Yras, 

Oi he Louide x^'^’S, 

, Kax'ipcd about the x:)ate, 

^Miyle that he would 
See Iiow he could, 

A little x>Hy the ficic 
Xou x.i \tii Y 
Ivnuv/e luu^ it l\ll, 

Take node and 3^0 shall htxe, 

<S:c , Ac 

Forfce&cue, Chief Justice of the 


Conmion Pleas, in the leign of Heniy IV , is (considering its 
date) even moie mOvlern (01 rather loss aicbaic) still. 


Hvt may xiciavciitiiio be maivchd by some men, why one Realme is a 
Loidshrx) onl}" llaiftill, and the Bixuice thoiouf lulx'tli yt bj" Ins Law, calhd 
J'/o licijide , and aiiuthei Kjngdonie is a Loidscluxi, Uoynl ami Politile, and 
the Piince tlieieof lulxth by a Lawe, calljul Jus Pohticum d Begale, S3dhen 
tlics two Pimees beth of egalL Astatc 

To tins dowte it may be answeijal m tins mannei , The fiist Institution of 
tlios twoo Ilealm3"s, iiiion the Incoipoiation of them, is the Cause of this 
ili\ eis}de 

When Nembroth by Might, for Ins own Gloi3"e, made and ineoix^oiate the 
fiist Bealine, and siibdu}^! it to h3’mself bj^ Tjuanuye, he would not have it 
goveinyd by any^ otlier Rule 01 Lawe, but b}’ his own Will , by which and tor 
th’ accomx^hshment theieof he made it And theiloi, though he had thus 
made a Realme, hol}^ SciixAiiie deny3’'d to cal 113111 a Kxiig, Qma Be^ dwitiir 
a Beffemh , Wh3"ch th3T.ig he d3d not, but ox)ines&3d the Peoxile by 
and llieifoi he was a T3uant, and calhd Pnmus Tgiunnonwi But hoty 
Wilt calhth h3Tn Bolnibtus Vena tot comm Deo For as the Hiintei takyth the 
wjdd heste foi to scie and eate lij-m , so Nembiotli siibdn3''d to Inm the Peoxile 
with Might, to liaYO then seiYice and them goods, using uxion them the Loid- 
acliixi that is calhd Domumuu Begale taniiim Aftei hjin Bolus that was 
calhd fiist a K3iig, and aftei linn his Bone N3U111S, and aftei hym othei 
Panjins , The}", by Examxdc of Nembioth, made them Realmys, would not liaYe 
them rntyd by othei Law3"s than by then own Wills Winch Lauys ben light 
good iindei good Pimces , and then K3T.igdoms a then most lesejubiyd to the 
Kxngdome of God, which ie3"nith uxion man, lulyiig hun bjHiys owm Will 
Wherfoi maii}^ Ciyst}^ Piinces nson the same Lawe , and tiieilor it is, tliat 
the Lawys sa3"cn, Quod Funupi jdaciiit Legis hibet vlgoicm And thus I 
suiiiiosc fust beganne m Roahn3"s, Donuniim tantiim Begale. But aiteiwaiJ, 
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wlu'u ManLynd was nioio a,u(I diBpt>MYtl to Toituo, Oircte 

OonnnutialUoB, an was tho J<\'lislii|), that eanu' into Hurt Loud wiih ILiite, 
wyliytYiif to bo uu’^od jind made a Jhnly Politilce calUd a Ktailnie, lia^yng an 
Hood io ‘ 4 (Hcnio it, art after tho Haying of tho riidosojdici, oyery ('Oiuiunnaltac 
luiyod of many pada murtt needs lia\o a,n llecd; tluui tliey ohorto the saino 
Liuio to 1)0 (heir 1 l<H‘d and Kyiig* And they and ho nj>on tlurt Incorporaiioii 
and Juhliiutiou, and onyiig of theiurtclf into a licaline, ordeynyd tho same 
IUmIuio ho to be nilyd and jusiyfyd by such Laws, as they al would assent 
unto, w'liioh Law thoifoi* is cnllid Polilicnm , and bycauso it is mynystiid by 
a Kyng, it IS caiiid Uctjah Domimim Pohtinim dicitur qiiahi Peqimen, jdu- 
'iium sive OoHniha ministiaiiuh The Kyng of Scotts leMiith upon his 

People by this Lawe, videheel, Reijiuiine Politico d Bajali And as Diodorus 
Sycidus saith, in liis Boke de inmns Ilistontc, The Redmo of Egypte is 
inhd by tho same Law’^c, and thcifoi the Kyng theiof chaiiiigith not his 
Lawses, witliont the Assent of his People And in hkc loimo as ho saith is 
iiiled tho Kyngdome of Saba, in Pehci Aiabia, and the Loud of Lihie , 
And also the inoic pax to of al^ the Eoahnys mAjulxC Which inamioi of 
Itulo and Loidship, the sayd Diodorus ni that Boke, piaysith gietely Foi it 
'is not only good for the Pimce, that may tlieichy the nioie seweily do Jiistice, 
than by Ms owme Aibitiiment , but it is also good foi his People tliat leceyve 
theieby, such Justice as they desyer themself Now as nio scymth, it is 
show yd opinly ynough, wdiy one Kyng luLlh and reynith on his I'oopio ,Do- 
minio kdituni lieqidi, and that other Kyiiith Domuuo Politico d Pcfjoh For 
that one K^mgcloiiio beganne, ol and the Might ol the Pinu'x', and (hat 
othei hegiumo, by tho Dcsioi and Institution of the l^coplc of the , same 
Piince 

§ 359 Whether the Literary English be the best English is 
another question. Theie are great violations of striefcly logical 
grammar in all dialects ; and it is doubtful whether mere cultiva- 
tion diminishes either their numbei or their magnitude. Except 
on the iirinciple that ivhdever is is right, and that rules must 
accommodate themselves to language (a doctrine to which the 
present writer has no objection, but one to which many object) 
rather than language to rules, — except (I fey) on some principle 
higher than that of the ordinary grammars — ^the rustic who says 
kisself and theirselves, speaks better English than the fine writer 
who after saying myself and ourselves says himself and them- 
selves. 

For further illustrations of the had grammar of the best 

Englisli see the remarks on it 'is me — that dress became you 

it did vjell enough, in the Syntax. The last of these eata- 
ehrestic forms is certainly common to the learned and the 
vulgar. I am not sure about the second Tho first, however, 
the vulgar, so long as they are allowed to be natural, avoid. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENGLISH DIALECTS 

§ 360. The details of a language are one tiling, the opinions 
conceining them another. In the previous chapter I differ in 
many points -with the wiiter who first attempted a classification 
of our dialects — Mr. Garnett. It is needless to add, that I do 
so most unwillingly ; the more so as I owe much of my infoi- 
mation to him. 

1 He draws a real distinction between the Saxons and the 
Angle, I a nominal one. 

2 He classifies by definition leather than type ; and, so 
doing, draws definite lines of demarcation where I, grouping 
round a centie, find nothing but the equivocal phenomena of 
transition 

3 He lays more stress than I do on single characters. 

Upon the whole, however, we agree in the dii action of the 

aflinities, and m the contents, (though not always in the value) 
of our classes. 

§ 361. With these preliminaiies I lay before the reader Mr. 
Garnett’s groups 

1. The Southern or Standard English of Kent and Surrey. 

2. Western English — from Hants to Devon and the Gloster- 
shire Avon. Sir F. Madden "'s notice of the Kentish origin and 
Somersetshire character of the Agenbyte of Inwit modified Mr. 
Garnett’s views upon this point. I believe that he had no ob- 
jection to merging the two groups into one. On the other hand 
I, who have done so, have none to separating them. The fact 
that they graduate into each othei; is real ; the value of the 
class they form is verbal. 

3. Mercian — in its typical form in South Lancashire ; well- 
maiked in Cheshire ; and with vestiges in Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire, and South and West Derbyshire. It is Mr. Garnett whom 
I follow in connecting Shropshire with Staffordshire ; Stafford- 
shire leading northwards. 

4. Anglian in three subdivisions. 

a. East Anglian of Norfolk and Sufiblk 

b Middle Anglian of Lincolnshne, Nottinghamshire, and 
East Dei by shire. 

c. North Anglian ot Craven, and the West Riding of York- 
shire ; with the exception of the Wapentake of Claro. 
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5* Norilminljrian in NortliuinluTland, Durham^ Ciuubeilainl, 
Wesiniot'elaiiil, North J^ancaslurc (^1 e. Laiieashirc to the North 
of the Kibble), the North and East Kidmgs of Yorkshire, the 
Wapentake of Claro in the West Biding, and the Aiusly, or 
Liberties, of the City of York. 

§ 362. Here the Middle Anglian is my Meician ; and I am 
not sure that Mr. Garnett's name is not the better one. It coin- 
cides ■with the Anyli Meditevmywi of Beda . and it is only 
because I find Mr. Kemble and other high authorities calling 
the language of the latter part of the Saxon Ohronidey which 
they attribute to the parts about Peterboro', Minxian^ that 1 use 
the term. Individually, I prefer the word MidluiuL 

Garnett's Meician I connect with what he calls the North 
Anglian, his North Anglian with the Northumbrian. I imagine 
that the difference is mainly as to the value of the class I 
cannot suppose that the separation of the South, from the North, 
Lancashire is ordinal or even generic , still less that of the 
West, from the East and North, Ridings of Yorkshire. I think 
that the South Lancashire plmal in -cn {we callen) has been 
overvalued as a characteristic 

Such are the diffeiences of the two classifications. Consider- 
ing the differences of the principles upon which they are founded, 
they are sliglit — a fact which leads to the conclusion that a 
rough classification of the English dialects has been arrived at, 

I conclude with the two following extracts the former from 
Higden, the latter from Giraldus Cambiensis 

1 

x41tlioixglitlie Englisli has been descended fiom tlucc Gei man tubes, had fust 
had amongst thiee different dialects, namely, Soiithoin, Midland, and Noi- 
thcin Yet, bemg mixed m the first instance with Danes — and afteiwaids 
with Normans — they have in mai^y lesiiects coiinpted their owm tongue, and 
now affect a sort of outlandish gabble In the above thicefold Saxon tongue 
wluch has barely survived among a few countiy xieople, the men of the east 
agiee more in speech with those of the west — as being situated undei the 
same quartei of the heavens — ^than the nortlicrn men with the southern 
Hence it is that the Meicians or midland English paitahing as it w^eie the 
natuie of the extiemes, nndeistand tho adjoming dialects, the noithein and 
the southern, bettei tlian those last undei stand each other The wdiole spcecli 
of the Noithumbnans, especially m Yoikshire, is so haisli and ludo, that we, 
southern men, can scarcely nndeistand it 

2 

As m the southern pait of England, and chiefly about Devonshiro, the 
language now appears more tuipolisliecl, yet in a lai gieator dogioo— savoming 
of anlig^mty— the nortliem parts of tho island being intich coiuiplod by the 
fi-e^nent exonrsions of flic Danes and Noiwegians — so it observes more the 
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pioi)iiety of tlie oiiginal tongue and tlie ancient mode of sxieaking Of this 
you have not only an aigmnent but a ceitamty fiom the ciicmn&tance that 
all tlic Enghsh boohs of Bede, Babanus, Kmg Alfred, or any others, will be 
lound mitten in the foims pioper to this idiom 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TIISTOEICAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE THE KELTIC 

ELEMENTS. 

§303 The elements out of -wliicli the language of England 
has been formed are — 

(а ) Elements refemble to the original Biitish, or (at least) 
dciived fiom times anterior to the Angle invavsion. 

(б ) Angle elements 

(c) Elements other than Angle, inti educed the Anglo- 

Saxon conquest 

§ 364 Of the elements anterior to the Angle invasion, the 
chief are — 

(a.) The Keltic, oi British 

(6 ) The Latin of the Roman, or first, period. 

The Keltic elements of the present English fall into the fol- 
lowing classes 

1 Those that are of late introduction, and cannot be called 
original and constituent parts of the language. Some of such 
are the woids flannel, fium the Biitish, and herne (an lush 
foot-soldier), galore (enough), tartan, plaid, &;c , from the Gaelic 
branch. Some of these are scaicely incorporated 

2 Those that were oiigmally common to both the Keltic and 
German stocks Some of such are brother, mother, in Keltic 
hrathair, mathair the numerals, &c. 

3 Those that have come to us from the Keltic, but have come 
to us through the medium of another language. Some of such 
are dridd and bard , the immediate source of which is, not the 
Keltic, but the Latin 

4. Keltic elements of the Anglo-Norman, introduced into 
England after the Conquest, and occurring in that language as 
remains of the original Keltic of Gaul 

5. Those that have been retained from the original Keltic of 
the island and which form genuine constituents of our language* 

These fall into five subdivisions. 
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. (a) Proper names — generally of geographical localities; as 
the Thames, Kent, fee 

(6) Coiiimoii names retained in the pi'ovincial dialects of 
England, but not retained in the current language ; as gwethall 
= household stuff, and gwlane)i flannel in Herefordshire. 

(c) Vulgaiisnis and slang expressions diffeiing fioin the words 
of the preceding class by being used over the whole of England 
— gauie, as in game {evoohed) leg — (see belo v, haui) — ham {mys- 
iify), spree, tantrum. 

(d) Words used by the eailier, but not by the later writers 

Kaon. — li\ Ooriolaoiits we Qiid This is clean ham, — haon 

meaning crooked, aiury In Lancashire to cam means to bend 
The river Gaon, though between Oewn-bridge and Ely it is one 
of the straightest rivers in England, between Grantchester and 
Cambridge is one of the most winding David Qaon, the valiant 
Welshman who saved Henry the Fifth's life at Agincourt, was, 
probably, Covoked David. 

Kendel, as in a kendel of cats. — ^Welsh cenedl zz hmily : 
cenedluzzto conceive: from which we have the verb kindle. 

Imp — Welsh ympkmzz engraft. Used in falconry for sup- 
plying a lost wing-feather 

Go'oivd, croiuderzz fiddle, fiddler — In Hudibras, Crovodero is 
a proper name. In Venantius Fortunatus we find the words 
ccrutta Britamia. Word for word this is cilhaou 

Gapull, in capvd-hydezuhorsediide. — Welsh cq/yK, Irish capid 
Woi'd for word, this is the Latin cahallus,'^ 

(e) Common names current in the present language — basket, 
balderdash, boggle, harroiu, hidton, bother, hmi, caoi, clout, coat, 
dainty, daom, fag, (as m fag-end), fleam {cattle laoicef), flaw, 
funnel, gyve (fetter), gold (m ffond-iror), gruel, gown, gusset, 
hoppeo^ (in a mill), kiloi, mattock, mop, pelt, o^ail, o^asher (of 
bacon), rug, solder (or sawder, in metal woik), size (glue), ted (as 
bay), tenter (in teoiteo-Aiook), welt, wicket, wir^e 

This list, taken chiefly from Messrs. Garnett and Davies, may 
be enlarged — though not (I believe) to any great extent When 
lists of inordinate length are laid before the reader he will gene- 
rally find that they are swollen with words whicli, even when 
they are Keltic, are either German or Latin (or both) as well. 


These two words seem to have come throwjh the Keltic rather than from it 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HISTOBICAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH lANGUAGE. THE LATIN 

OF THE FIBST, OB BOIVtAN, PEBI02). 

§ 365 Of the Latin of the first period we have but few in- 
stances , these being chiefly geographical names Thus : — 

Speenhsim, in Oxfordshire 

Devizes zz Devisee, 

The -coin, in words like Lin-coln,:=:Golonia,zzLindi colonia. 
— The rivers and brooks named coin are {perhaps) the rivers or 
brooks of the colonia — Coln-hroohe, the Colne, &c. 

The forms -Chester, -cester, kester-, and -caster, as in Doi’- 
chester, Gimii-ce$teo\ Kester-toii, and An-caster zz the Latin cas- 
tra 

The seveial places named Wath, are (perhaps) the Latin 
vadiim of this peiiod 

The several places beginning with Don — e g. Pondon, are 
{perhaps) the Ldtin pons of this period 

The several Creales and Grids are {]perhaj>s) the immediately 
Latin, but more leinotely Greek, icvpLaKrjzz church If so, they 
belong to the period of the British Church 

Crouch, as in Crouch-enrlzzcrux. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the name goes back to the time of the British Church, 
the only one which could give us the Latin of the fiist period 

The Wathng sto'eet is {perhaps) Via Yitaliana, At any rate, 
tlieie IS an inscription bearing the name of an engineer named 
Yitalius 

The numerous Gold Harbours are all said to be on Roman 
roads, and it has been surmised that the origin of the first word 
may be the Latin caluluszzwarm 

Street, wdiether as Strat-iord, as Sto'et-ton, or simply as Stieet 
(as m Chester-le-Street), is the Latin strata Wherever it 
occurs it IS, at least, primd fitcie evidence of a Roman road ; 
and may be used as an instrument of criticism, the ascertaining 
their lines. 

Wall is (^probably) vallum At any rate, the Piets of Beda^s 
time spoke of the Peann Faliel as Caput ValUzzthe Head of 
the Wall 

Whether the list is to be increased or diminished, one fact is 
deal . viz that the Latin of the Roman, Keltic, or first peiiod, 
consists, chiefly, of geogiaphical terms. In other words, it con- 
tains proper, rather than common, names. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HISTORICAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — ^TTTE LATIN 
OF THE SECOND, OR ANGLE, PERIOD. 

§ SGG. The Latin of the Anglo-Saxon, was that of 11 le ccclesj- 
astic, rather than the classical period. Many of the words be- 
longing to it were barbarous. Books, too, being rare, the lessons 
were given by word of mouth The extent to which the language 
thus taught was cultivated is uncertain. Tlie following is a well- 
known extract from King Alfred's Preface to his Translation of 
Gregory's Pastorale * — 

“ So dean tos it lost amongst tlic men of England, that thcie were very 
few on tins” (the soiitli) “side of the Humher who could imdci stand then 
service in English” {t e know what the Latm meant), “oi tianslate an exnstlo 
from the Latin mto the Enghsh And I ween that, beyond the Humber, there 
were not many So few wcie they, that I cannot thinlc of any to the south 
of Thames, when I began to leign Thank God that now wc have a few 
teachers ” 

It seems from the word lost {d^feallea) that there had been 
more Latin in the days before Alfi*ed than there was under him ; 
and when we consider that the eighth century was the efa of 
Beda this seems probable. 

§ SC 7. The following words are referrible to this period, i e 
they were introduced between AD. 600 and the battle of Hast- 
ings. They relate, chiefly, to ecclesiastical matters The names 
of plants (chiefly medicinal, or believed to be soj are also nu- 
merous. 


Anglo-Saxon 

lUnylhh 

Latin 

Mynster 

minster 

monasteiium 

Temiiel 

tem}}le 

tomplum 

Clior 

choir 

choius 

Cijice 

church 

KvpiaKy 

Poi tic 

poich 

poiticiis 

Clmter 

cloister 

elausteiium 

Munue 

monk 

• monachus 

Bihceop 

bishop 

episcopus 

Afoebiseeop 

arelibishox^ 

• aiclnepiscoj>u^ 

Diacon 

deacon 

diacoiius 

Numie 

mm 

nomia 

Siinet 

saint 

saiictus 

PiofoU 

provost 

prsopositus 

PreoHt 

priest 

presbyter 

Mmse 

mass 

missa 

Smerd 

— 

sacoidoB 
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Jnqio-Sfi lou 

Enijhsli 

Latin 

r 

Alhe 

aiihe 

alba 

f 

Pall 

paU 

palhnm 


CaliG 

chalice 

calix 

1 

Candel 

candle 

candela 

I 

Psalte} 

psaltei 

psaltenum 

f 

PiUel 

epistle 

epistola 

1 

PiaduKui 

pi each 

insedicaie 

r 

1 

P) ojian 

piove 

inobaie 

m 

Tunic 

tunic 

timica 

E 

Hd in 

— 

scnniiun 

[- 

Casoe iEmpeio}) 

— 

Cassar 

- 

Lihe 

hly 

lihmn 


Pose 

rose 

losa 

r 

Fi/nel 

fennel 

foeniculiim 


Kapte 

— 

neiieta 


Lufubte 

lovage 

hgTisticiim 

!' 

Fefei fuqe 

feveifew 

fcbiifiiga 

1. 

liute 

me 

luta 

1' 

Mmte 

mint 

incntha. 


Pad a e 

ladibli 

ladix 


Kupe 

navcw {tu))aji'^ 

naims 


t^enepc 

— 

smapi 

1 

Cai fille 

cheivill 

ceicioliiim 


Pete) iicl It jc 

paiblc3"-pioit 

Xietiosehuuin 


Pei Vince 

peinwnlJe 

vinca 

; 

Pionie 

peony 

pseonia 


La cilice 

lettuce 

lactnca 


Fic-heani 

fig-tree 

ficns 


Matjdala-i) cow 

ahnond-tioe 

ainygdalnni 


Pin-tieoii 

pinc-tiee 

jnnns 

f 

Cede) beam 

cedai-heain 

cedi ns 


Hyssop 

hyssop 

liyssox>iis 


Btdbtihn 

balsam 

balsamiim 


Cknned) is 

geimaiidci 

channediys 


Fille 

— 

seixnlliim 


Salriye 

sage 

sab la 

f 

Alice) 

anchoi 

anchoi a 


Must 

— 

mnstnm 


Pimiiestan 

pmnicc-stone 

pimicx 


Aicu 

bow 

aicns 



The following are a few, out of many, words which, though 
now of Latin, were, originally, of Anglo-Saxon, origin : — 

Creation F) umsceaft 

Earth Middanqeaid 

Pi oviclence Foi escona 

Cl oation Seyppen a 

Evangele Gospel 

Ocean Gmsecy 
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Paradise 

Disciple 

Baptism 

Astiology 

Scnbe 

Piiaii&ee 

Piophet 

Baptist 

Devii 


J^eoixna-uravi 
Leoi mng-cmlit 
Dippung 
Tiiiehc) aefteg 
W} iter 
Bocer 
Wttega 
Fulluliiei 
Sceocca 


This last is the slang, vulgar, or provincial word shah 


CHAPTER XX 

HISTORICAL ELEIklENTS OE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE THE NORSE, 

OR SCANDINAVIAN, ELEMENT. 

§ 3G8. Respecting the Danish elements in the English 
there are several extreme statements afloat. Whether the 
opinions^ ■when analyzed, exactly bear them out, is another 
question. There is a statement that the pme Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage was not influenced by them at all ; and this, if it mean 
the West-Saxon, is true. There is also the statement, that no 
traces of Danish are to be found m our inanusciipts which, 
if it mean that there was nothing more than a Danish woid 
heie and there, is also true Tlieie is also a statement, that 
there is no trace of Danish to be found in our dialects , which 
is exceptionable. There are Danish words in our dialedts. 
There are Danish words in such manuscripts as belong to the 
Danish paits of England ; but in these manuscripts there are 
no traces of any Danish orthography, nor m the dialects are 
there any Danish inflections ; marked in their character as those 
inflections are. The Danish words themselves, even when the 
utmost latitude is allowed, are not numerous ; or they are only 
numerous in the eyes of those who would say that the Arabic 
words in English form a notable and constituent pari of our 
language. The evidence, however, of their being Danish at all 
is unsatisfactory It is an easy matter to find an English word 
in a Danish dic-tionary. It is not very difficult to prove its 
absence m an Anglo-Saxon one. To show that it is not Frisian 
or Old Saxon is not so easy. To show that it is absent in the 
provincial dialects of Holstein, Hanover, and Westphalia, is 
difficult. Yet until all this be done the Xorse must not be re- 
sorted to. Laying aside then the Lowland Scotch, in which 
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tlie Norse element is undoubted ; laying aside the provincial 
dialects of England, in winch Norse words are to be found ; 
laying aside the early compositions, which are more or less pro- 
vincial, we come to the question — What is the amount of the 
Danish words in the i^i^esent English as written and spohen ^ 
It IS small and it must be admitted that it is smaller than the 
current views respecting the Danish invasions, and the general 
analogies of history, at the first view induce us to expect But 
analogy or presumption is one thmg, numerical results another. 
What IS the amount of Danish words in the present English ^ 
A list of Mr. Coleridge’s, than whom no one has given^a longer 
one, includes all the three classes alluded to, — the provincialisms, 
tlie words found in compositions belonging to the Danish dis- 
tricts (in reality a division of the former group), and the integial 
portions of the current English. The latter come under the 
conditions of being found in the Noise and not being found in 
the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries They also seem to be absent in 
the ordinary Fiisian vocabulaiies. Out of this list, those portions 
of the cunent English which the present wiitei cannot at once 
pronounce to be other than Norse, are the following : — 


Bait 

Docl 

Fliny 

Slant 

Biaij 

Doze 

Gust 

Sly 

Bustle 

Bi uh 

Hanh 

Wall [in ualU 

Chime 

Buell 

III 

eyed) 

Bash 

Flunsy 

Rap 

Whim 


Each and all of these, however, he expects to find elsewhere 
as his knowledge increases. 

CHAPTER XXL 

niSTOEIGAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ANGLO- 

NOEMAN 

§ S69 Foe practical purposes we may say that the French 
or Anglo-Norman element appeared in our language after the 
battle of Hastings, AB. 10G6 

Previous, however, to that period we find notices of intercourse 
between England and France. Thus — 

1 There was the residence in England of Louis Outremer 

2 Ethelred II married Emma, daughter of Richard, Duke of 
Normandy, and the two children were sent to Normandy for 
education. 
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3 Edward the Confessor is particularly stated to have 
encouraged French manners and the Frencli language in Eng- 
land. 

4. Ingulplius of Croydon speaks of liis own knowledge of 
French 

5 Harold passed some time in Normandy 
6. The French, article la^ in the term la occurs in a 

deed of AD 975. 

§ 870 The chief Anglo-Norman elements of our language 
are the terms connected with the feudal system, the terms 
relating to war and chivalry, and a great portion of the law 
terms — cluhe, coiinl^ haroa, vdlaiio, service, chivalry, warrant, 
esqinre, challenge, domain, &c. See p 419. 

§ 371 The proceedings in Town Clerks' offices were in 
French, as well as the proceedings in Pailiament, and in the 
Courts of Justice. 

In Grammar Schools, boys were made to construe their Latin 
into French 

Piien m stliohb, (onira moiem catnatiaii natioimm^ et XoiPiminonur 
adirntu (leiehito inoptio iuhj(hu GOU'^iutae Gvlhee vompellunfui Item quo! 
tiln mlnhim ah tpsis auiahiilonim crvjnimhm al Galhium uliuma mjot mantm 
Qiuhm ph}iect(p nuaha homines asmnmlan ioIent<^, at per hoc bjieetahiJ totes 
% ideantui F t am ujenas i s^itaqu/it omni nibii ’ — Higlln (Ed Gale, j) 210 ) 

§ 372. That the Anglo-Noiman of England was, in the reign 
of Edward III , not exctctly the Fiench of Paris (and most pro- 
bably not exactly the Franco-Norman of Normandy), we learn 
from the well-known quotation from Chaucer — 

And Fienclie she s|)ake fill feteoiislj, 

Aitei the scole of Stiatfoide at Eowo, 

For Fienclie of Farys was to her imknowe 

Prologue to the Cantethuig Tales 

The well-known dialogue between Garth and ’Wamba, in 
Ivanhop, upon the woiJs beef, veal, mutton, and porlz, as con- 
trasted with o,c, calf, sheep, and switte, the former of which are 
Anglo-Norman, the latter English, tells us that, wffiilst tlie animal 
in its natur.al state bore the name given it by the conquered 
natives, the cooked viand took its name from the language of the 
conquerors. 

§ 373. What the present language of England would have 
been had the Noiman Conquest never taken place, the analog}’- 
of Holland, Deiimaik, and of many other countries enables us 
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to gaess. It would probably have been mucli as it is at 
present 

§ 374. The rate at wbicli the Anglo-Norman elements were 
introduced is doubtful. Layamon's long poem, The Brat, was 
supposed to be wiitten between a.d 1200 and A.B. 1225 
The following are, according to Sir F Madden, all the Anglo- 
Norman words that are to be found : — 


2Ioclei n 

Layamon 


1 Mode) n 

Layamon 

Adinual 

admirail 


' Countiy 

contie 

Ahbej 

abbey 


Ciy 

Cli 

Astronomy 

astioiiOiiiie 


Delay 

delaie 

Ainoyed 

anued 

1 

Failed 

failede 

Attiie 

atyie 


Fool 

fol 

Baron 

baiun 

1 

Folly 

folie 

Clown 

coiuiie 

1 

1 

False 

falsie 

Changed 

changede 

1 

Guile 

gile 

Chapel 

chaptel 

i 

Giace 

giace 

Counsel 

eonsf'ii 

1 

Giante 

granti 

Guise 

giiyse 


Powoi 

Xioueie 

Honoiii 

hoiiui 


Procession 

piocessioun 

Hostage 

hostage 


Peace 

pais 

Latimei 

latmiei 


Paik 

pare 

Macliine 

machunes 

1 

Piison 

piisune 

Mamie 

mancie 

i 

lloute 

route 

Malex 

male 


Seivice 

sare\u 

jMountamn 

moiiiitaine 


Tieasuie 

tiesui 


In a short poem on the Battle of Lewes, written about A D. 
1264, occur — 

tiieliaid j ! mangonel 

In Minot, a North-country contemporary of Chaucer's, the 
following . — 


SUCCOPl 

chance 

kaysei 

caie 

fedse ' 

peer 

pomp 

caitiff 1 

pi elate 

pilCli 

’ cuise ^ 

iioiioi 

lout 

1 tieason 

proffer 

save 

1 mame 

corn-plain 

maintain 

comfort 

leal 

gay 

plain 

]Ouiney 

enemy 

* mile 

baron 

maugie 

1 qinle— small 

counsel 

Clown 

1 penal = pennon | 

commandment 

dance 

i giant 

gaUev 

advance 

, defend 

ealliot 

E E 2 
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numbor 

assemble 

masteiy 

01 (lain 

meicy 

jape 

giapo 

pall 

misclianco 

noble 

liowertleliiee 

battle 

purvey 

delay 

ascry 

pavilion 

abate 

trump 

arblast 

coward 


burgess 

blame 

sergeant 

saint 

toicli 

obve 

custom 

aims 

assoil 

scailet 

anclior 

mci chant 

icason 

duke 

romance 

clerk 

reach 

matter 

noble 

proper 


prest 

felony 

cattle 

friar 

gentle 

micoiirtcous 

annour 

affiance 

palace 

purpose 

caidinal 

place 

distance 

lance 

dower 

covetise 

dine 

tabour 


In Wycliffe^ who is genei'allv looked unon as o wriiAv 

work, g.™ the toUowmg tag l.,t rf Aiglo-Uorman. or Latio, 


abash 

abece 

habitable 

habit 

inhabit 

enhance 

piaise 

abridge 

abuse 

accept 

acolyte 

accord 

quench 

encrease 

author 

cumber 

adjiue 

affix 

arblast 

divsturb 

alley 

ahen 

alniery 

feeble 


amend 

amico 

admomsh 

anguish 

annoy 

anomt 

impair 

appeal 

apert 

apply 

apparel 

an ay 

arbiter 

reason 

assay 

escape 

assoil 

spy 

assail 

associate 

aslomsh 

athre 

austeie 

attenti’s e 


all 

ancestry 

adventuie 

avance 

avise 

avoid 

advocate 

advoui;iy, dc. 

avow 

base 

baptism 

baibarous 

baiber 

baiiier 

baiien 

basnet 

bat 

benefit 

beneson 

beinacle 

bezant 

blasiihome 

botch 

butcher 


buffeil; 

biotliel 

button 

bioach 

embioidery 

buigeon 

ambiisli 

caitiff 

cbameleon 

cliaiacter 

caiiion 

caution 

cauldion 

censer 

incense 

ceiemony 

ceitain 

car 

cliair 

dial lot 

cliaiioteei 

cliallenge 

cliaige 

cliallice 

dial ter 

cliasten 

cliamber 

ciiandler 

cliange 

cliance 

cheer 

cliieftain 

cliivaliy 

chorus 

cninabar • 

ciicumciso 

claiify 

claiion 

cockatiice 

coffer 

coffin 

coif 

coUation 

collect 

command 

covenant 

commune 

common, &c 

compacient 

comxiaiison 

compass 
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comj>ere 

comxiunct 

conceive 

conject 

conjure 

consistory 

conspnacy 

constrain 

consuetude 

consmne 

contiaiy 

conventicle 

convert 

convict 

coast 

cost 

coxuous 

cumer 

coinage 

coiiejition 

coixisc 

cmtam 

eoiiuxit 

cousin 

couch 

co\etous 

convenable 

kei chief 

cover 

coverhd 

comfort 

couxile 

crest 

cross 

ciuet 

cubicular 

ciuct 

cubit 

cucumber 

cushion 

couple 

conduit 

caie 

cunous 

comteous 

custom 

dame 

damsel 

dam 

damn 

dance 


daunt 

daub 

debonair 

debris 

disdain 

fail 

diftame 

default 

defend 

deform 

defy 

dainty 

dehcate 

clehght 

depait 

dexiosite 

depiave 

dexiute 

desciibe 

deseit 

deseive 

dosiie 

desperate 

despite 

dcstioy 

devouz 

dialectus 

diflame 

defer 

define 

indignation 

dilfgent 

dye 

diminish 

deceive 

disciple 

dischaige 

chscomloit 

disease 

dishonoiu: 

dispend 

disxiense 

dispute 

dispod 

dissemble 

distiain 

distiub 

ditty 

indite 

diveisity 

divine 
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double 

doubt 


dioss 

dioinodaij 


irom the Noiihumhnan Fmlter, 

Jinglish than Wj^cliffe. 


duke 

I (liicliy 

£i composition oven 


more 


piiuce 

lieiitagc 

iaiitoni 

face 

lion 

turn 

open 

beast 

quiver 

save 

oil 

angel 

mercy 

psalm 


cedar 

um(*oni 

peace 

poveity 

mule 

power 

command 

lelic 

poor 

ivory 

tunjian 

solemnity 

mass-day=:lioliday 

diagon 


Froiii Chaucers Testa^meat of Love 


castle 

viiie-yaul 

mulberii 

sawtiy 

tin tie 

poicli 

asi) 

basilisk 

lijmn 

pelican 

piopliet 

vine 

ligtioe 

synagogue 

ofFei 


deliciousnobs 

Jist 

ibyiiie 

qiuiit 

sentence 

coloiu 

spint 

acquaintance 

pieiee 

plant 

boisteioxis 

paint 

poitraiture 

occupation 

commend 

reverence 

sovereign 

delight 

enclite 

ceites 

poesey 

matter 

phantasy 

jay 

chatter 

pnvy 

strange 


M 


piopeity 

science 

faculty 

dame 

tiaxail 

excite 

necessai-} 

peipetuai 

mnior 

vices 

viitues 

conceive 

eschew 

peril 

necessaries 

adventines 

persons 

desne 

pieacher 

reasonable 

perfection 

unreasonable 

eompansoned 

final 

deceivable 
changeable 
Cl eat 01 


piiUCipl) 

consideiation 

piimt} 

contemj)lation 

delight 

natuiel 

study 

noble 

piecioiis 

memoiy 

m 

iichess 

vam 

glory 

emperor 

pnnee 

peipetuol 

mcmoiy 

peace 

contiary 

pi ess 

passion 

disease 

testament 

love 

sphere 

noble 
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nxa^ter 


<luctraui 

gldClOilb 

< my 

pale 

l)iovebS 

comment 

’ increase 

^ IClOlT 

leabon 

' pOitlOIl 

coiiquei 

j waUett 

bei 

;iiipe 

elmonci 

coniiiieiid 

pioeb 


pasMiig 

CtHise 

tiencliei 

, piloxiin 

£>atliei 

xehef 

' Loiateions 

It is almost 

unnecessary to state 

that these lists are mere 


fiagmeiitary contributions to the history of the important 
eieiiieiit under notice 


CHAPTER XXII 

MiSrolUCAL ELEMEMS OF THE EKGLISH LANGUAGE. LATIN OF 

THE THIllD PERIOI) 

§ 37 5. The Latin of the Thiid Period means the Latin which 
was intioduced betv^een the battle of Hastings and the revival 
of literature It chiefly oiiginated in the cloister^ in the univer- 
sities, and, to a ceitam extent, in the com is of law. 

I have not investigated it , nor is it easy to investigate To 
find ceitain words of Latin oiigin m the writers between the 
reigns of William the Conqueror and Henry VIII is easy ; but 
it is not so easy to be sure that they did not come through the 
Anglo-Norman, and still less is it easy to be sm^e that they were 
not introduced before the Conquest: m other woids, that they 
aie not specimens of the Latin of the Second Peiiod 

The real reason, however, why little is said about them, hes in 
the fact of the present writer having but little to say. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

HfoTOmUAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE LATIN OF 

THE FOUETH PEEIOD — GEEEK 

§ 376. This means the Latin which has been introduced be- 
tween the revival of hterature and the piesent time It has 
ongmated in the wiitings of learned men in general, and often 
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exhibits the phenomenon of imperfect incorporation ; i e At sup- 
plies us with words which are only partially English. 

Imperfect incorporation — 

1. Has a direct latio to the date of introduction, i, e. the 
more recent the word the more likely it is to retain its original 
inflection. 

2. It has a relation to the number of meanings belonging to 
the words thus, when a single word has two meanings, the 
original inflection expresses one, the English inflection another — 
genius^ genii (spirits), geniuses (men of genius), 

S It occurs with substantives only, and that only in the 
expression of number. Thus, although the plurals of substan- 
tives like axis and genius are Latin, the possessive cases are 
English, So also are the degrees of comparison for adjectives, 
and the tenses, &c., for verbs. 


3*77. The chief Latin substantives introduced during the 


latter part of the fourth period, 

and 

preserving 

the Latin plinal 

forms are — 







(!•) 



Words wherein 

the Latin 

plural 

is the same as the Latin 

singular. 






Sing 

Phil 



Sing 

Plrnr, 

Appaiatiis 

apparatw6‘ 



Congeiies 

cougeim 

Hiatus 

liiaO/y 



Senes 


Impetus 

uiipetMi 



Species 

speci^’i? 

Canes 

CBnes 



Supeificies 

supeificmi)* 


( 2 .) 

Words wherein the Latin plural is formed from the Latin 
singular by changing the last syllable. 


} — Where the swgular tenmnation 

-a ts changed tn the jdioal into -so* — 

Sing 

rim 

Suig. 

Plur 

Formula 

forinnl^t^ 

Laiva 

laivia 

Lamina 

laiumo? 

Nebula 

nebula 

1 ) — Where the singular teihiinatiou 

-us IS changed in the plural into -i — 

Sing 

PlUi I 

Stng 

Plm 

Calcul«s 

calculi 

’Polypus 

polypi 

Colossi/*’ 

colossi 

Iladiii' 

ladii 

Convolvuli 6 

convolvuli 

Eammculis 

ranunculi 

Focis 

foci 

Saicophagi^ 

saicupliagi 

C-Gllli# 

genii 

Sciriiiib 

bCUllli 

M&gus 

magi 

Stiniuli6 

stimuli 

iLsupliagiii 

0-& iphagi 

Timiuli.s 

tumuli 
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(e) — Where the singular termination • 

■tnn IS changed in thejdural into -a* — 

Bing 

Plur. 

Bmg 

PUr 

Axcdimim 

alcana 

Ma^lSolea»^ 

mausolea 

QoUjmuii 

con3Tia 

Media 

media 

jy^Xuin 

data 

Menioxandaai 

memoiaiida 

Desideiatwwt 

desideiata 

Menstiuww 

nienstnia 

Efflu-v-iw/M 

effluvia 

Momenta??^ 

momenta 

Einiionwwi 

emporia 

Piemiwair 

premia 

EncoBiiiOH 

encomia 

ScEolia??^ 

scholia 


errata 

Spectra^ 

spectra 

Oynmasiw/TJ 

gymnasia 

Specula wi 

specula 


lixivia 

[ Stiataai 

strata 


Instia 

Succedane^/a^ 

succedanea 

{(1 ) — Where the s 

ingular termination 

-IS IS changed in the pliual into -es — 

Bing 

PlU) 1 

1 

Bing 

PIm 

Amamiens^^ 

amanuens^^ i 

Ellij)Si^ 

eUijrses 

AIlah^s^6’ 

analj hn 

Empliasz^ 

emphas^’5 

Antitliesi6 

aiititliest’i> : 

H}"potliesis 

h^’-pothesfj^ 

Axi^ 

axc6' 

Oasi& 

oas^?s 


bas^s 

Parentheses 

paicnthes^5 

Crisis’ 

CllSt’5 

S^mtheses 

syiithes<?5 

I)i£eies«5 

di£eiesc5 

Thesee# 

thes^*5 


(3J 


A¥ords wherein the plural is 

formed by inserting -c between 

the last two sounds of the singular, so that the 

former number 

always contains 

a syllable more 

than the latter 


Bing. 



Pliir 

Apex 

sounded 

apec-5 

apictfs 

Api^enclix 

— 

aiuiendic-s 

appendices 

Calyx 

— 

calic-5 

calyc<?5 

Cicatiix 

— 

cicatiic-s 

cicatnc^5 

Helix* 

— 

iiclic-s 

liohc^s 

Index 

— 

mdec-5 

mdice5 

Fuidix 

— 

iadic-5 

iadicc5 

Yeitex 

— 

veitec-s 

vertiees 

Vortex 

— 

Yoi tec-5 

YOrtlC55. 


In all tliese words tlie c of the singular number is sounded as 
of the plural as 8 

§ 378. The chief Greek substantives lately introduced, and 
preserving the Greek plural forms, are — 

( 1 .) 

Words where the singular termination -oil is changed in the 
plural into — 


Sing 

Aplielio;^ 
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PUit 

aplielift 

automat/; 


8^ uj 

Ciiteiio/z 

Epiiexneio/? 

Pliajnomeno;/ 


Plat 

Liitiiiin 

epliemeiv/ 

pli^onomeut/ 


Woicls wliere the plural is formed fiom the root by adding 
either -ea or -a, but "wheie the singular rejects the last Litter of 
the root. 


Oi ujinal }0ot 

Pluralb in -es 

Plm 

Sing 

Apsicl- 

ax)feicl^s 

apsis 

Cautliaiicl- 

c tintliaiidfs 

caiitlians 

Clirybalid- 

(iliiTsalxck^s 

cliirsalis 

Eplieineiid- 

ephemeiidt'N 

ephemc'iis 

Tnpocl- 

tiipodci 

tiipos 

Onginal 7 00t 

Piduih in -a 

PI HI 

Si//// 

Bogiuat- 

dogmata; 

dogma 

Lemmat- 

leiumat/^; 

leiiiiiia 

Miasmat- 

inid'^maU; 

iiiiasina '' 


CHAPTER XXIY 

HISTORICAL ELEMENTS OF THE EITGLISE LANGUAGE. — - 
MISCELLANEOUS 

§ 379. Of miscellaneous elements we have two sorts; those that 
are incorporated in our language, and are currently understood 
(e.g the Spanish word sherry^ the Arabic woid allal% and the 
Persian word turban), and those that, even amongst the educated, 
are considered strangers. Of this latter kind (amongst many 
others) are the Oiiental woids hummum, leaf tan, gul, &c. 

Of the currently understood miscellaneous elements of the 
English language, the most important are from the French ; some 
of which preserve the original plural forms, as beau, beaux, bil- 
let-doux, 

Italian , — Some words of Italian origin do the same; as vir- 
tuoso, virtuosi, 

Eehmv — The two Hebrew words cherub and senqit do the 
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same; tlie form chentb-i^u^ and seraphim being not only plurals, 
blit Hebrew plurals. 

Beyond the words deiived fioin these languages none form 
their plural other than after the Enghsh method, i in -a — as 
tualUes^ fi’om the Gerraan word ualiz 

§ 380 The extent to which a language, like the English, 
which, at one and the same time, requires names for many 
objects, comes in contact with the tongues of half the world, and 
has a great power of incorporating foreign elements, derives 
fresh words from varied sources, may he seen from the following 
incomplete notice of the languages, which have, m different de- 
grees, supj)hed it with new terms. These are chiefly taken 
from a papei of Mr. Craufmd's on the subject. 

Arabic — A^iidral, alcheudst, niche niy^ alcohol, alcove, alem- 
bic, algebra, allali, assassin, fee 

Perskhi — Turban^ cavavn a, derctse, &c 

Turldsh — Coffee, hashaiv, dltv n, scimitar^ Jauisary, &c. 

In ha>n — Calico, chudz, coivhcfge or coioitch, cowrie, curry, 
lac, muslin, toddy, &c 

Chinese^ — Tea, hohea, congon, hyson, soy, oiankin, &c 
Ilalay — Bantam {fotd). gamboge, rattan, sago, shaddock, 
&c 

Polynesian — Taboo 

Siberian — Mammoth, the hones of which are chiefly from 
the banks of the Lena. Originally Ai*abic — i. e Behemoth, 
North- American — Squeae, wigvjam, pemmican, 

Peruvian, — Oharli ^prepared mexd , whence jerked beef, 

Oa rihhean , — Ilamn took, 

§ 381. A distinction is now drawn between the direct and 
the in-direct, the latter leading to the idtinade, origin of words. 

A word borrowed into the English from the French may have 
been borrowed into the French from the Latin, into the Latin 
from the Greek, into the Greek fi'om the Persian, &c., and so on 
ad infinitum. 

The ultimate known origin of many common words some- 
times goes back to a great date, and points to extinct languages. 

§ 882 Again, a word from a given language may be intro- 
duced by more lines than one ; or it may be introduced twice 
over ; once at an eaidier, and again at a later period In such 
a case its forms will, most probably, vary , and, what is more, 
its meaning as well. Syrup, sherbet, and shrub are all originally 
from the Arabic, srh , but introduced clifierently, viz. the first 
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through the Latin;, the second through the Persian, and the 
tlurd direct. Minster^ introduced during the Anglo-Saxon, is 
contrasted with monastery^ introduced during the Anglo-Norman 
peiiod By the proper application of these processes, we 
account for words so different in their present form, yet so iden- 
tical in origin, as priest and presbyter^ episcopal and bishop, &c. 

§ 383. Woixls of foreign, simulating a vernacular, origin . — 
Let a word be introduced from a foreign language ; let it have 
some resemblance in sound to a true native term ; lastly, let the 
meanings of the two words be not absolutely incompatible. 
We may then have a word of foreign origin taking the appear- 
ance of an English one. Such, amongst others, are beef-eater, 
from bcewffetier ; sparrow-grass = asparagus ; Shotover^ == 
Ohateaiu-vert ; Jerusalem'^ — Girasole , Spanish beefeater 
spina bifida : p)eTiwig -zipjervhe ; runagate == renegade ; lute- 
string rzlustrino ;X 0 yeszzOyez ; andentu: ensign § 

Bog-cheap, — This has nothing to do with dogs. The first 
syllable is god == good transposed, and the second the ch-p 
in citap'man ( = 'merchant) cheap, and Eastcheap. In Sir J. 
Mandeville, we find god^kepe == good bargain. 

Sky-larking — Nothing to do with larks of any sort; still 
less the particular species alauda arveasis. The word impro- 
perly spelt l-a-r-k, and banished to the slang regions of the 
English language, is simply lac = game, or sport ; wherein the 
a is sounded as in father (not sBm farther). Lekzigame, in the 
present Scandinavian languages 

Zachary Macaulay = Zumalacarregui ; Billy Riifian = 
Bellerophon, Sir Roger BoivlasszzSurajah Boivlah, although 
so limited to the common soldiers and sailors who first used 
them, as to be exploded vulgarisms rather than integral pai'ts of 
the language, are examples of the same tendency towards the 
irregular accommodation of misunderstood foreign terms. 

Birdbolt. — An incorrect name for the gadus lota, or eel-pout, 
and a transformation of barbate 

Whistle-fish. — The same for gadus mustela, or tveazel-jish. 
Liguorieezzglycyrrhiza. 

A full and curious list of these words, by Mr Wedgwood, is 
to be found in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1855 ; which gives, as additions to the preceding — 


* A& Hi HiU, nyai Ovfoid | Aa m Jet luahui arttcliole 

4^ A hOxfe of silk, Aaviuit UdhSii)' — Ofcliello, 
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Belfnj 

, hcffroii French 

B}icIttV(ill (m tennis} 

b) leolei , French 

B(((jya(je (woitliless woman) 

baggasse, Fiench 

Cidiijihli 

eciemsse^ F tench 

Count nj -(lance 

contiedanse, F tench 

Cctuseicay 

chaussee, Ftetich 

Cluu to house 

chat tt eiise. Ft enoli 

Cintal-axe 

eortelazo, Italian 

Do! mouse 

dotmeiise, F tench 

Doublet 

guibetta, Italian 

Gilhfouen 

gitojiee, Fteucli 

Gi acechui cli Stk eet 

Gracious street 

Gum Benjamin 

benzoin 

Gum Diafjon 

. tiagneanth, Gteel 

Hiinihle-bee 

bombilus, Latin. 

Lamjaid 

laniete^ Ftendh 

Mimatute 

miniaturai i' Latin. 

Nnnoj Cousins Btfij 

Anse des Cousins, Ftetuh 

Penthouse 

ajtjjentiet , Ftetich 

St Uhes 

St tubal, Poitiujuese 

Tiibo ose 

. tubeteuse, Ft end 

Waistcoat 

veste, Ftencli 


In order for a "woid to be thus disguised, it is not necessary 
that it should be'foreign to the German class of languages, or 
even to the English division Thus 

Walter , hreeGh •ziflog zz hvitschen or imtschen German, and has 
nothing to do with hreeclies ; co urt-cardszz coat-cards ; decoy zz 
duck -f cooy (the Dutch being entekooi zz duck cage), and has 
nothing to do with coy z=a?Zwe, rigltteouszzrightiDise ; shame- 
faced zz shamfast ; V-yroar zz atifruhr in German, from Tuhren zz 
stir, and has nothing to do with Qvar from the Latin Tugio : 
posture^maker zz hoetsenraaker, Dutch, from hoetsen zzpossen 
(German) zz tricks. The old form of livelihood is lifelode ; of 
fieldfare, fealo-far, where fealoio — taiviiy, and has nothing to do 
with, fields. Gooselerry zzkruisebeer (Dutch), and has nothing 
to do with geese The older and more correct name for Poland was 
Polayn ; the German being Polden. The origin of the word is 
Polyane zz plains ; the -d being entirely catachrestic. Worm- 
wood zzwere-muth ; and has nothing to do with either worms 
or wood. 

§ 384. Sometimes the transformation of the name has en- 
gendered a change in the object to which it applies, or, at least, 
has evolved new ideas in connection with it. How easy for a 


Fiom muiimmi = icnndliou. to do witK minm^dumni&h 
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person who used the words beef-eater, spanmv-grass, or Jeru- 
salem artiehohe, to believe that the officers designated by the 
former either ate, or used to eat, more beef than other people ; 
that the second word was the name for a grass or herb of which 
sparroius were fond , and that Jerusalem artichokes came from 
Palestine To account for the name Sliotover Hill, I have 
heard that Little John s/mt over it Of Leighton Buzzard zz 
Leighton Beandesert, Mr. Wedgewood tells us that the eagle which 
serves as a lectern in the paiish church is believed to be the 
buzzard that gave the name to the town. In these, and similar 
cases, the confusion, in order to set itself right, breeds a fiction 

Sometimes, when the form of a word m respect to its sound 
IS not affected, a false spiiit of accommodation introduces an un- 
etymological spell nig ; frontispiece from fro ntispecimn, sove-^ 
mg^^ from sovrano, collesigue from eollega, lauthorn (old ortho- 
graphy) from lauferna. 

The value of forms like these consists in their showing that 
language is affected by false etymologies as well as by true ones 


CHAPTER XXV 

HYBRIDISM, ETC. INCCMPLETION OF THE RADICAL. 

§ 335 Ik larulJIdn and lancet, the final syllables {Jcin and 
-6/) have much the same power. They both express the idea of 
smalhiess or dimmutiveness These wmids are but two out of a 
multitude, the one (lannh) being of English, the other (lance) of 
Norman origm The same is the case with the superadded syl- 
lables : lin being English, -cf Norman. Now, to add an English 
termination to a Norman word, or vice versa, is to corrupt the 
language ; as may be seen by sa 3 dng either lanceJin, or lannh’- 
et This leads tp some observations respecting the Hybridism, 
a term derived fiom hyhricha zza mougrel, a Latin word of 
Greelx extraction 

The terminations -zee (as m criticize), -ism (as in cnficisw), 
me (as in comic) — these, amongst man}" others, are Greek To 
add them to words not of Greek oiigin is to be guilty of hy- 
bridism. Plenee, vniticis'm is objectionable 

The terminations -hie (as in per et rail e), in penetra- 

bility), al (as in parental — th{.se, amongst many others, are 
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Latin terminations. To add them to words not of Latin origin 
is to be guilty of hybridism. 

Hybridism is the commonest fault that accompanies the intro- 
duction of new words, the hybiid additions to the English lan- 
guage being most numerous in works on science. 

It must not, however, be concealed that several well-esta- 
blished words are hybrid ; and that even in the writings of the 
classical Eoman authors, there is hybridism between the Latin 
and the Greek 

Nevertheless, the strict etymological view of every word of 
foreign origin is, not that it is put together in England, but that 
it is brought whole from the language to which it is vernacular. 
Now, no derived -word can be brought whole from a language, 
unless, in that language, all its parts exist The word feifetra- 
hility is not deiived from the English word penetmhle, by the 
addition of -ty. It is the Latin word peiietmhilitas imported. 
Hence, /I dericed irovcls all it le parts raust belong to one and 
the same language, or, changing the expression, every derived 
word, mast have a ^jOSiiUe form la the la ngaage fro^m which it 
IS taken 

§ 386 A true word sometimes takes the appearance of a 
hybrid without really being so The dele, in icicle, is appa- 
rently the same as the dele in radicle ; and as dee is German 
and dele classical, hybridism is simulated. Icicle, however, is 
not a derivative, hut a compound , its- parts being Is and gicel, 
both English words 


‘ Be she constant, he she fickle, 

Be she flame, or be she idle '" — Sin C Sebley 

§ 387. On incornpleiion of the Badical — Let there be in 
a given language a senes of roots ending in d, as sermt-. Let 
a euphonic influence eject the -t, as often as the word occurs in 
the nominative case. Let the nominative case be considered to 
represent the root, or radical, of the word. Let a derivative 
word be formed accoidingly, i. e on the notion that the nomina- 
tive form and the radical form coincide. Such a derivative 
will exhibit only a part of the loot , in other words, the radical 
will be incomplete. Now, all this is what actually takes place 
in words like hemno-ptysis {spitting of blood) sema-phore {a sort 
of telegraph) The Greek imparisyllabics eject a part of the 
root in the nominative case , the radical foiuns being kcvmai- and 
semut-, not harm and sent-, Ineompletion of the ladical is 
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one of the commonest causes of words being coined faultily. It 
must not, however, he concealed,, that even in the classical 
writers, we have, in words like Slarofio^ and a few others, ex- 
amples of incompletion of the radical 

§ 388 The preceding chapters have paved the way for a 
distinction between the historical analysis of a language and 
the logical analysis of one. Let the present language of Eng- 
land (for the illustration’s sake only) consist of 40,000 words. 
Of these, let 30,000 be Anglo-Saxon, 5000 Anglo-Norman, 
100 Keltic, 10 Latin of the first, 20 Latin of the second, and 
30 Latin of the third period, 50 Scandinavian, and the rest 
miscellaneous In this case the langmage is considered according 
to the origin of the words that compose it, and the analysis is 
an historical analysis. But it is very evident that the English, 
or any other language, is capable of being contemplated in 
another view, and that the same number of words may be very 
differently classified Instead of arranging them according to the 
languages whence they are derived, let them be disposed accord- 
ing to the meanings that they convey. Let it be said, for instance, 
that out of 40,000 words 10,000 are the names of natural 
objects, that 1000 denote abstract ideas, that 1000 relate to 
warfare, 1000 to church matters, 500 to points of chivalry, 
1000 to agriculture, and so on throughout. In this case, the 
analysis is not historical but logical ; the words being classed, 
not according to their origin, but according to their meaning. 


CHAPTER XXYI, 

ON TEE EELATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO CERTAIN OTHER 
LANGUAGES AS THE MEMBERS OF A CLASS OF ORDINAL VALUE. 

§ 389. All that has been written about the affinities of the 
English to the languages of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Scandinavia, are merely notices of the English language as the 
member of a gemis. In writing this we use the languages of 
the naturalists ; but, without committmg oiuselves to the doctrine 
that the phraseology of zoology and botany, on the one side, 
and ethnology, or philology, on the other, exactly coincide! 
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Genus, here^ meiely means a definite division of some largei 
group This larger group we may call an Otxhp. 

Now the order to which the English language included' in the 
genus named German, and the order to which the German, in- 
eluding the English, belongs, contains three other groups : — 

] The Sarmatian , falling into two divisions. 

a. The Lithiianic, of which the Lett of Ciirland and Livonia, 
the Lithuanic proper of Lithuania, and the Old Pmssian, now 
extinct, of the parts between the Vistula and the Niemen, are 
subdivisions , and 

b The Slavonic, of which the Polish, the Bohemian, the 
Lixsatian, the Slovak, the Servian and its congeneis, the Pbussian 
and its congeners, and the Bulgarian, are subdivisions. 

2. The Sanskrit ; or, ancient language of India ; and 

3. The Latin and Gieek , the two being dealt with as mem- 
bers of the same group. 

That all these languages, with their immediate congeneis, 
whether collateral or derivative, arc members of the same order 
with the German, no one doubts Whether the Sanskrit may 
not be merged into the Sarmatian is another question , whilst, 
m the mean time, man}" would separate the Lithuanic from the 
Sarmatian, 

The main fact, however, is the affinity , and next to this its 
orchnal value. 

§ 390. How a language belonging to one of these subordinate 
groups may agree with one belonging to another is seen in the 
following rough comparison between the Enghsh on the one side, 
and the Latin and Greek on the othei 


1 



Words 


ENGLISH 

L\TIN 


lnjh~t 

luc-s (lllXj 

' 


iioc-s {noxj 

PV^ 

mow 

nic-s (mx) 

Pl(j)OS 

hoyn 

coin-ii 

K£p’'as 

W 

OV-lIBl 

^-QV 

hide 

Cllt-lS 


day 

cli-es 


uoi m 

veim-is 


fish 

J)1SC-1S 


proLa.'ble Latin loot is 

sniv- , tFe -o being Jost, 

and the v btmi 


F F 


7nv-7S 
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ENGLISH. 
haulm 
foil 
eite 
cat 
u helji 
hound 
flea 
lad 
oie 

father 
mother 
h other 
head * 
hroiv 
etje f 
eai 
nose 
lip 

mouth 
tooth 
tu7ujia 
I nee 
heel 
led 
yellou 
cold 
Jidl 

l07}(/ 

shot t 

thui 

ijotimj 

flow 

Moil 

di UtJ 

hi ealc 

In ool 

heat 

eat 

date 

will 

stand 

wit I 

a-m 

h-e 


LATIN 

calam-iis 

VHlp-us 

OY-IS 

cat-ul-us 

VTilx>-cs 

ean-is 

piilec-s (j)nlo\) 

lia}cl-as 

fes (ai-is) 

pater 

mater 

iratei 

fi-ons 

oc-hIiis 

am -IS 

nas-iis 

lab-imn 

ment-um 

dens 

lingua (dingiia) 

genu 

cal-x 

rnt-ilus 

gilv-iis 

gelid-iis 

pl-enns 

longiis 

ciut-ns 

ten-ms 

juvenis 

fliio 

flo 

ti all-0 

frang-o (freg-i) 
Ln-or (fiuc-tiisj 
fer-o 
ed-o 

vol-o 

sto 

vid-eo 

sn-m 

lu-i 


gleek. 

Ka\a}i-oc 


OL9 


KVC£iV 


Ttarrip 

prjTTTp 


Kecpcikr] 
6-(j)pv s 


yop-v 


e-pvB-pos: 


wXe-o? 


<jicp~o> 


Bap^crica 

(^OvX-QlMU 

l-artjpi 

etS-co 

el-pi 


* In Geman hrujjf t In G>iinian auffe , Angb-Ra^ ,;n, aL 

t Mt miDg ImHf nh ml iusf not—jSzddhsc^ to %d 
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Infiedions 

Tiie -s in tbe English genitive singular {fathers) is the -s 
311 patr~iS;> lapi(l-is, &Cj 'which is the in awiMar-os^ rlrav-o^, 
&c 

2 The -8 in the English nominative plural (fatlieis) is the 
-s in lapid-es, rtrav-eff 

3 The -er in the English Comparative degree (wiser) is pro- 
baljly, the -er m woids hke ia-fer-tiSj sup^er-us, 

4 The -&t in the English Supeilative (wis-est) is the -car in 
Vfords like otfcr-iar os*. 

5 The in/oi’-ni-^r is the -m in pri-'ta-ws 

6, The 4 in thad and iDha4 is the -d in i-cZ, and the -r m 

ff 

7 The 4h in words hke four-th, ff4h is the -t in qiuir-Uas^ 
and cpiin-t-us, rerap-ro^, TrepTr-r-os 

8 The -nt in is the --in m and el-jjb4 

9 The -s in calUesd is the -s m ani-as, and rvirr-eis The 
4 is of a late origin It was unknown in the Moeso-GothiC; and 
in the Old Saxon, wheie the termination is simply -s. 

1 0 The 4h in speal eth is the 4 in am<it. 

11. The 4ng in speaking is the -nd of the Latin Gerunds, 
aria^oid-i, a'rawmUo, aria-nd--uni The older form of the 
English paiticiple was -nd In Anglo-Saxon In-Ji-^and was the 
participle. This termination has since been softened down into 
-mg 

12 The first d in did is believed on good giounds to be as 
true a reduplication as the t in re-ru^a, and the ni in mo- 
mordi 

1 3. The <l in the participle moved is probably the 4 m voc- 
at-iLS, and the m TV<^-6-eL9 

Now all this gives ns the following fact, viz . that every one 
of the ordinary English infiections, as we find them in the 
ordinary grammars, aie^not only German, as they are shown 
to be m the body of the present work, but Latin and Greek as 
well 

§ 391 To the order under notice many excellent authorities 
(indeed, the great majority of them) add the Keltic. It is, 
however, the decided opinion of the present writer that this can 
only be done by raising the value of the class. 


F F 2 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

THE ENGLISH LANQtTAGE AS CONSIDERED IN RESPECT TO THE 
STAGE OE ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

§ 392. In the comparisons between the English and Anglo- 
Saxon it is stated that in many cases, where the speakeis of "the 
older language used inflections, the speakers of the newer lan- 
guage use prepositions and auxiliary verbs. If the present 
work were one on comparative philology, it would have been 
added that inflections arose out of separate words incorporated 
with the main one This gives three stages ; the English beino- 
in the third. 

Of the languages in the third stage the English is what we 
call ^ foTwwrd, or advanced, one. Without going further into 
details, I will give, as an instance of the extent to which combi- 
nations originally concrete have become abstract, the words I 
have been. Where is the idea of possession here « Where the con- 
crete import of have ? If I have been mean anything, it means 
I 2 JOSsess myself as a thing which has had a being Yet, it 
scarcely means this. I have written a letter, however, really 
meant, I possess a letter as a thing written. 

The full details of this may be found in the Syntax. All 
that need now be said is, that the concrete meaning of even 
the expression last quoted has gone, whilst in the one fii-st 
quoted it is scarcely conceivable. In this we have a measure 
of the extent to which our language has advanced in tne way of, 
what we may call, abstraction. The French is, there or there- 
abouts, in the same stage. The French say, fai ete ■, the 
Italians, however, say sono state, and the Germans bm gewesen 
both == am heen^ ’ 

§ 393. The p>resent tendencies of the English may be deter- 
mined by observation , and as most of them will bo noticed in 
the Etymological pait of this volume,, the few heie indicated 
must be looked upon as illustrations only, 

1. The distinction between the Subjunctive and Indicative 
Mood is likely to pass away. We verify this by the very 
general tendency to say if it is, and if he speaks, for if it be 

and if he speah. ’ 

2. The distinction (as far as it goes) between the Particinle 
Passive and the Past Tense is hkely to pass away. We verify 
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this Tby the tendency to say it is hrohe, and he is smote, for it 
is broken, and he is smitten, 

3 Of the double forms, snng and sang, drank and drunk, 
&c., one only 'will be the permanent. 

As stated above, these tendencies are a few out of a number, 
and have been adduced in order to indicate the subject rather 
than to exhaust it. 
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CHAPTER I 

ELEMENTAEY SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — LETTEES. 

ALPHABET. — PECULIAEITIES OP THE ENGLISH SOUND-SYSTEM. 

§ 394. The elementary sounds of the English language are 
forty ; of these, thu'ty-four are simple and sis compound. 

STEEPLE 


Toiti’/h* (12) 

1 

The sound of tlie Icttoi a m /-ffthei 


2 

a m fate 


.S 

a m /at; 


4 

e m bed 


5 

ictteis ee mjeet 


0 

lettei im tin 


7 

letteis 00 m cool 



lettoi u m full 


0 

letteis aw m bawl 


10 

letter o in 72ote 


11 

0 on 'not 


12. 

• . u m hut 

8emi~Voudis (2) 

13 

. w m u elL 


14 

The sound of the lettei 'i/ in yet 

Mutes (14.) 

15 

/} m2n(in. 


16 

• 5 in bane 


17 

f mf<(ne 


18 

V in min 


19 

* t in tin. 


20 

• cl in dm 


21. 

letteis th in thin 


22. 

th in thine 


23 

lettei 1 111 Kill 


24 

g in gun 


25 

* * ^ in seal 
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26 

iotlor c? ill ^fV// 


27 

loiters sh in slnne. 


28 

letter c in (run' 

Ktmd (1) 

29 

letteis n(j in hnig 

Bu>nthoiij (Ij 

80 

, letter Ji ni hot. 

Luiuidb (4) 

81 

. 1 in lon\ 


32 

m in hiow 


83 

n in no 


34 

'1 in nnv 



Compound 

Dijditlwrys (4). 

36 

The sound of the Icttois on iii house 


30 

. , . eu m new. 


37 

. lettoi i in pine 


38 

lettcis 01 m voiee 

Compound\ n 

BihilanU} 

39 

chill ell dbt (or of tsh) 

,4U 

j mjest (or of ihJt) 

The English letters were originally reckoned at twenty-foui, 

because, anciently, i 

and j, 

as well as it and v, were expressed by 


tlie same chaiacter. 

§ 895. Remavls on the English Phonesis ami Spelling — (1, 
2, 3 ) The a m father, so common m Fieneli^ Italian, S[)anish, 
German, and most other languages, is comparatively raic m 
English — ^laie, at least, as a proper power of a. Hence, tlio 
ordinary power of tins letter, i e the sound of the a in fate, 
is an English peculiarity. In nine languages out of ten, its 
sound is that of the a in father. Neither is the true sound of 
the a in fat very common out of Engiaud. The ordinaiy con- 
tinental vowel is that of the a in father, pronounced short — 
not the a mfate so pionounced 

(I.) The sound which is to the e in hed as the a m. father is to 
the a ill fat and fate, and the aiu in ba'ivl to the o in oiole and not, 
is not found m English as a proper power of e Like the a m 
fattier, however, it is found as an improper power of something 
else. 

(5, 6.) The spelling here disguises the real affinities. The ee 
in feet is to the i in tin, as the a mfab is to the a in fate, and 
the 0 in note to the o in not. 

Between the ee in feel and the a in fate, the Italian, and many 
other languages, have an intei mediate sound — the e ferine of the 
Eiench. 

(7, 8 ) The real affinity is again disguised heie — the 'if in fall 
being to the oo in cool as the i in tin, to the ee in feet 
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Between the ee in feet and the oo in cool, the Italian, and 
many other languages, have an intermediate sound 

(9, 10, 11.) The spelling again disguises the affinity . the mo 
in hmol being to the o in note and not, as the a in father to the a 
m fat OT fate 

Between the oo in cool and the o in note, the Italian, and many 
other languages, have an intermediate sound. 

(12) The n in hut is somewhat rare beyond the pale of the 
English Language It is commonest in the languages of India 
It is a sound into which certain short voioels, %ohen unaccented, 
have a tendency to pass 

(13) The true ^o, with its proper semi-vowel sound, is far 
from common. Foreigneis often sound it as v 

(1 5, 1 C, 17, IS) The quateinion^* heie is complete — p, h, f v 

(19, 20, 21, 22 ) So it is here , though imperfectly expiessed 
in bpelhng — i, d, Ih, dh) The last two are somewhat scarce 
sounds out of England. 

(23, 24 ) The quaternion here is incomplete, the sounds which 
stand to k and g as / and v stand to p and h being wanting 

(25, 2G, 27, 28) Quaternion complete 

(29) jS^g This is the only true nasal we have. It is a 
vowel sounded tluougli the nose. 

(34) JR at the beginning of a syllable is sounded over the 
whole area of the English Language , and that distinctly — ran, 
right, &o. 

So it IS wBten medial, or divided between two syllables, so as 
to be initial as \rell as final 

At the end, however, of a s}' liable, this distinctness and uni- 
\ersahty of the sound of r is by no means the case. 

There is a large percentage of educated speakers who make 
no difference between the sound of the a in father, and the a in 
farther , who, if you tell them to ]ironounce such a word as cago 
after the manner of a Frenchman or an Italian, will utter it 
just as they do their own English word cargo ; or (rather) they 
pionounce their own English word cargo just as they would 
cago of French or Italian. 

The rule then stands thus — that when a vowel is followed by 
r, the T is often dropped altogether, and the vowel made open 

* The sounds of and me mmnt, t e they uie soimded at the full i>itch of the 
vowe. Those of p amlf aie s?m/, i e sounded \Mih the v-uitt in a whi&pei B is the 
kHf of r, and / the kue uf p Thi^ ‘.^^tcru -i-ves a qmtcruhn When a language has 
four sounds in this relation, the liiuitemiun i. complete 
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In the same position, i e, before r, the sounds of tbo i in fin, 
the u in but^ and u in full, all become that of the first e m fer- 
ment, Tlius, Walker writes that ^‘fir, a tiee, is perfectly similar 
to the first syllable of ferment. Sir and stir are exactly pro- 
nounced as if written sur and stiir.'' 

At the present moment the woid near ends in r — to the eye 
if not to the ear also It is also an adjective in the positive 
degree. Originally, however, it was only the comparative which 
ended in -r; the positive being neah (i e. nigh). So that the 
T is one of two things — either non-exivstent in the spoken lan- 
guage, being a mere matter of spelling, or (if pronounced) non- 
radical 

Sometimes this sluri ing of the r goes to a still greater length ; 
and words wherein it is both final and initial at once, are pio- 
nounced as if it were non-existent When a speaker pronounces 
correct as ccm-eet he gives us an instance of this mispronuncia- 
tion. Again — in claret the e is often elided , so that the word 
becomes dart Carry (as many do) the change further still ; 
sink the r and open the a, and you get claht — the a as in 
father, and the r nowliere 

(3 5 ) The proper elements of the on in house are not o -{-u 
but CO 4- 10. The German orthography gives this the nearest 
where haus =z house, 

(36) The proper elements of the ew in new are not 
but 

(37.) The proper elements of the i in pine IW the a in 
father, pronounced very short, + y. 

(38 ) The» proper form of expression for the oi in voice is not 
o + i but 0+2/- 

(39, 40.) The two compound sibilants may serve as text to a 
comment on one of the most important of our unstable com- 
binations. 

§ 39 G Wherever the sound of either y or ee is preceded by 
either s or by h or g, or by t or d, the combination is un- 
stable, indeed, as a general rule, the soimd of ee, when followed 
by a vowel and preceded by any consonant whatever (with the 
exception of r), has a tendency to change. The details of these 
changes claim attention. 

With r (as has just been stated) the vowel undergoes no 
change at all; and words Ixk.e vitreous are pronounced ‘as tri- 
syllables — vit-rc'ous; since such a combination as vitryous 
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would be unpronounceable; but mdliooi^ pinion, fce, become 
milhjon, pinyon, &c 

Witli s its effects are more remarkable A combination 
•wliicb was originally sia becomes sya. The change, however, 
does not stop liere. The soimd of the combination sy almost 
ahvays alters to that of sli, so that sya becomes alia ; syee, sliee ; 
syi, shy ; syo, sho; and syw, him. 

With t, pieceding, the change goes further still. The vowel 
becomes a semi-vowel, so that tia, tie, tio, tin, &c , become tya, 
tye, tyo, tyu, &c. Then the sound of the combination ty, be- 
comes that of tail. Hence tya becomes taha , tye, tshee , tya, 
tahi; tyo, taho tyn, taJm, 

This tendency of ^ to become y and of y to cliangc the 
sound of certain consonants when they precede it, is the key to 
a senes of apparent anomalies in the English spelling , and we 
may now see the principle in the pronunciation of certain words 
ending in -ous. 

In words hke anxious, the change was, first, from an-si-ona to 
anrj-ayous, and then from ang-ayous to nng-ahotis. 

In words like precions, the change was the same ; since the e 
had the sound of a, and, consequently, was sirailaiiy affected — 
pres‘i-ov8, p’^^es-yoas, pvealiotia 

In words like station the same ; since the sound of t was 
the sound of a, &c — ataa-i-oa, ata-syon, ata-shon. 

In words like righteous we find the same ; the series of 
changes being right-e-ova, right-yoaa, righ-tahoiis 

Furthermoie — the sound of the eiv in Qieifj (or of the ve in 
aao) is connected with that of the unaccented -i,* since, by a 
series of changes, it often has the same effect upon a preceding 
consonant. It often becomes yoo ; so that words like new and 
sue may be sounded as nyoo, and ayoo. In this case the sound 
of y is developed, and this, when preceded by a, z, t, or d, has 
the same effects as a y produced by any other process , i. c. it 
changes them into ah, zh, tsh, and dzh This explains why 
is sounded ahvgar; nature, na-tsher ; veyxlure, ver-dzJufv, 
&c. ; the to having changed in sound, from eiv to yoo (jbatevjT, 
na-tyoor, na-tshoor, Qia-tshei\ 

Such is a sketch of one of the processes by which the pro- 
nunciation of the English Language has changed, still changes, 
and will continue to change. When w^e heai of the jew (dthew) 
instead of the deto falling, we may possibly hear a vulgar form 
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of utterance Nevertheless, it is a vulgaxity -which lies in the 
very innermost parts of the mechanism of our language — of 
our language and of innumerable others besides 

§ 397. The chief points -wherein the English sound-system 
diffeis from that of the more impoitant modern languages, aie 
worth noting , a knowledge of them being useful in the study 
of foreign tongues. 

The scarcity of proper open sounds contrasts the vowel part 
of the English sound-system with that of the Italian, French^ 
and other languages. It is well known how common the 
sounds of both the a in father and the aiv in batol are there. In 
the French the e final is mute ; so that the extent to which the 
open sound of the e in bed is wanting in Euglish is not very 
manifest in the study of that language Neither is it in Italian, 
where no words end in -er. In German, however, and the 
Norse tongues, it requires some attention to discern the diffe- 
rence; of sound between a final -c (as in mein^?), and a final -er 
(as in meiner). 

The absence of the e and 6 fevme of the French and Italian, 
and other tongues, is another point to be remembered in the 
study of fresh languages. Thus the o in the Danish Kone 
runs great chance of being sounded by an Englishman as the oo 
in cooL 

The lb of the Germans (y Danish and u French) is a wholly 
new sound to the Englishman. 

So IS the 0 Danish and German, and the eu French. 

As these two sounds are both absent in Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, the vowel-system of these languages is pro tanto 
more English than the French and German, &c. On the other 
hand, the w in hut gives foreigners trouble, being (as has been 
already stated) rare in the European tongues, though common in 
the Asiatic. 

In the simplicity of its nasal system (i. e. the sounds like the 
ng m Idng) the English agi*ees -with the German, and is specially 
contrasted with the French and Portuguese. 

W is English rather than continental. The best way for 
foreigners to learn it is to place an u- (oo in cool) before some 
syllable beginning with a vowel, and pronounce it as quickly as 
possible; e g, on, '?(-on (oo-oii); et, (oo-et)^ &c. In this 
way the sound of tu is soon obtained. 

§ 398 The mute->sysiem in English is one of the fullest in 
the world. Out of the four quaternions three are full and per- 
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feet ; so that fourteen out of the sixteen mutes belong to our 
language. The two that are wanting, the so-called aspirates of 
L and g, are the scarcest. Next to these come ^ and which 
we have 

But though full, the English mute-system is simple. Each 
sound has its normal and typical form , so that the varieties 
which go by the names of guttural, cerebral, &c., are wanting. 
Hence tlie eh German and many similar sounds are strange to 
us. 

The nasal ng is never initial. We say song, but not ngos. 
This limitation of the nasal to the final parts of syllables is 
common The Germans, Italians, &c., avoid an initial ng as 
much as does the Englishman In the Keltic, however, it 
occurs, as it also does in many Asiatic languages 

§ S99. Though the English sibilants are compound, they are 
never complex. Thus, we say sha or slio We also say tsha or tsho 
But we never combine the two ; never use the complex sound 
shtslia or shtsho , never say zkdzha or zhdzho. Neither do the 
Italians, whose sibilant system is very like our own. The Sla- 
vonic population, on the other hand, do ; and make no difficully 
of such sounds as sJitshe, or shtshetsh. This piactice of using 
their compound sibilants in complex combinations, makes the 
Slavonic sound-system look much more unlike the English than 
it really is. ^ 


CHAPTER II, 

ON ACCENT. 

§ 400. WoEDS accented on the last syllable — Brigade, pre>^ 
tence, harpoon, relieve, deter, assume, besought, bereft, before, 
abroad, abode, abstruse, intermix, superadd, cavalier. 

Words accented on the last syllable but one — An'chor, ar'gue, 
hasten, father, foxes, smiting, husband, mdrhet, vapour, bare- 
foot, archangel, bespatter, disable, terrific. 

Words accented on the last syllable but two — Regular, an'ti- 
dote, for'tify, suscep tible, incontrovertible. 

Words accented on the last syllable but three (rare) — 
ceptaele, regulating, talkativeness, absolutely, luminary, inevi- 
table, 
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§ 401. In each part of the following sentences the same woid 
occurs twice , but wuth a difference in the pronunciation. The 
first time that each word occurs, the accent is on tlie first sylla- 
ble , the second tune it occurs it is on the last Furthermore, 
the w^ord that is accented on the first syllable is a noun ; tho 
word that is accented on the second is a verb 

1 The exj)orts ffom London aie veiy gieat , the zinpo) tb to London are very 
great also 2 America ea poits corn and imports cloth 

1 Honey IS an e%ttact from flowers 2 You cannot e%t}dct honey from all 
flowers 

1 I have/>egw( 0 «t oppoitmnties of visiting home 2 1 frequent 
grouncl 

1 Tins IS the object 2 I hope j’ou do not not object 

1 Fcijumes are agreeable 2 The Rower pey James the an, &c 

These accents may be called distinctive. 


CHAPTER III. 

OBTHOEPY. 

§ 402 Orthoepy and Orthography — Oriliograpihy teaches 
us to represent the words of the spoken language by means 
of letters , L e by waiting or piinting If we first pronounce 
a word {e g man, or child), then spell it and write it down, 
and, lastly, inquire whether the spelling be correct, we ask a 
question belonging to the pi evince of oidhography But there 
are a vast number of words of which the pronunciation is 
doubtful, being sounded differently by different persons For 
instance, the word neither is pronounced in three ways : neither, 
nayther, and neether. To ascertain the proper pionunciation 
of words is the province of Orthoep?/. It teaches us to speah 
the words of our language accurately. If we first pronounce 
a word, and then ask whether we have pronounced it properly, 
we ask a question belonging to the province of orthoepy. 
Orthoepy deals with words as they are pronounced, or with 
language as it is sounded ; orthography with words as they 
are spelt, or with language as it is written. The latter pi’e- 
supposes the former. Orthography is less essential to language | 
than orthoepy, since all languages are spoken, whilst but a few! 
languages are written. Orthography addresses itself to the eye, * 
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orthoepy to the ear. Orthoepy deals with the articulate sounds 
that constitute syllables and words ; orthography treats of the 
signs by which such articulate sounds are expressed in writing 
§ 403. or pronunciation there arc two kinds, the conversa- 
tional (or ordinary) and the rhetoneah In common conversation 
we pronounce the i m wind, like the ^ m hit ; in rehearsing, or 
in declamation, however, we pronounce it like the i in bile , 
that is, we give it a diphthongal sound In reading the Scrip- 
tures we say blessed, in cuirent speech we say blest It is the 
same with many words occuriing in poetry 

§ 404 Errors m pronunciation are referrible to several heads. 
The man who pronounces the verb to surveij, as if it -was survey 
(that is, with the accent on the wrong syllable), errs in respect 
to the accentuation of the word To say orator instead of orator 
is to eir in respect to the quantity of the word. To pronounce 
the 0 . ia. father, as it is pronounced in Yorkslnre, or the 8 m 
sound, as it is pronounced in Devonshire (that is, as £}, is to err 
in the matter of articulation, or the articulate sounds. To mis- 
pionounce a ■'vord because it is misspelt (to say, for instance, 
chemist for chyniist, or vice versa, for I give no opinion as to 
the proper mode of sjielhng), is only indirectly an eiroi of 
oithoepy It IS an erior, not so much of orthoepy as of ortho- 
giaphy. To give a wrong inflection to a word is not bad jiio- 
minciation, but bad giammat’. For piactical purposes, however, 
many words that are really pomts of grammar and of ortbo- 
giaphy may be dealt with as points of oithoepy 

Errors in the way of articulation generally arise from a source 
different from those of accent and of quantity Errors in 
accent and quantity are generally referrible to insufficient gram- 
matical or etymological knowledge, whilst the errors of ai-tieu- 
lation betray a provincial dialect 

§ 405. The misdivision of syllables has, in the English, and 
in other languages, given rise to a peculiar class of words 
There have been those who have written a 'iWimhussador for 
an ambassador, misdmding the syllables, and misdistriLutinff 
the sound of the letter n. The double form (a and an) of the 
English indefinite article, eneouiages tins misdivision. Now, in 
certain words an error of this kind has had a permanent in- 
fluence. The English word nay is, m Danish og ; the n, in 
English, liaving onguially belonged to the indefinite an, which 
preceded it. The words, instead of being divided thus, an 
ag, -were divided thus u nag, and the fault became perpetuated 
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That the Danish is the true form we collect, firstly, from the 
ease with which the English form is accounted for, and, 
secondly, from the Old-Saxon form elm, Latin eqiius In 
adder we have the process reversed. The true form is Qiaddeo\ 
Old English , natter^ German. Here the is taken from the 
substantive and added to the article In ncivt and eft we have 
each form The list of words of this sort can be increased. 

§ 406. A person who says sich for thick^ or elebbea for 
eleven, does so, not because he knows no better, but because 
he cannot enounce the right sounds of tli and v He is incom- 
petent to it His error is not one of ignorance. It is an 
acoustic or a phonetic defect. Incompetent enunciation difiers 
from — 

§ 4i07 Urroneoas env nciaiion, ■which is the error of a 
person who talks of jocliolate instead of chocolate It is not 
that he cannot pronounce rightly, but that he mistakes tlie 
nature of the sound required. Still more the person who calls 
a hedge an edge, and an edge a hedge 

Incompetent enunciation and erroneous enunciation are, how- 
ever, only the proximate and immediate causes of bad orthoepy 
Amongst the i emote causes are the following. 

§ 408 a. Undefined notions as to the language to which 
a loord belongs. — The flower called anemone is variously pro- 
nomiced. Those who know Greek say anemone, speaking as if 
the word was written ancmohny The mass say anemone, 
speaking as if the word was written anemmony Now, the 
doubt here is as to the language of the woid. If it be Greek, 
it is anemone. And if it be English, it is (on the score of 
analogy) as undoubtedly anemmony. The pronunciation of the 
word in point is determined when we have determined the lan- 
guage of it. 

h Mistakes as to fact, the language of a wwd being de-- 
temiined. — To know the word anemone to be Greek, and to 
use it as a Greek word, but to call it anemony, is not to be 
undecided as to a matter of language, but to be ignorant as to 
a matter of quantity. 

c. Neglect of analogy, — Each and all the following words, 
orator, theatre, senator, &c, are, in the Latin language, from 
whence they are derived, accented on the second syllable ; as 
orator, theatre, senator. In English, on the contrary, they are 
accented on the first ; as orator, theatre, senator. The same is 
the case with many other words similarly derived. They simi- 
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larly suffer a change of accent So many -words do this, that 
it is the lule in English for words to throw their accent flora tlie 
second syllable (counting from the end of the word) to the third. 
It was on the strength of this rule, — in other words, on the 
analogies of orator, &c, that the English pronimciaiion of the 
Greek word avejjuaivr} was stated to be anemmone. Now, to 
take a word derived from the Latm, and to look to its origmal 
quantity only, without consulting the analogies of other words 
similaily derived, is to be neglectful of the analogies of our own 
language, and only attentive to the quantities of a foreign one 

These, amongst others, the immediate causes of erroneous 
enunciation, have been adduced not for the sake of exhausting, 
but for the sake of illustrating the subject. 

§ 409. In matters of orthoepy it is the usual custom to appeal 
to one of the following standards. 

a. The authority of scholars — This is of value up to a certain 
point only. The fittest person for determining the classical 
pronunciation of a word like anemone is the classical scholar ; 
but the mere classical scholar is far from being the fittest person 
to determine the analogies that such a woid follows in English 

h. The usage of educated bodies, such as the bar, the pulpit, 
the senate, &c — Tiiese are recommended by two circumstances . 
1. The chances are that each member of them is sufficiently a 
scholar in foreign tongues to determine the original pronuncia- 
tion of derived words, and sufficiently a critic in his own lan- 
guage to be aware of the analogies that are in operation 2. 
The quantity of imitators that, irrespective of the worth of his 
pronunciation, each individual can carry with him. On this 
latter ground the stage is a sort of standard 

c. The authority of societies constituted with the express 
purpose of tahing cognizance of the language of the country .' — 
These, although recognized in Italy and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, have only been proposed in Great Britain. Their 
inefficacy arises from the inutOity of attempting to fix that 
which, nice language, is essentially fluctuating. 

d. The authority of the wHtten language. — The value of this 
may be collected from the chapter on orthography. 

These, amongst others, the standards that have been appealed 
to, are adduced not for the sake of exhaustmg the subject, but 
to show the unsatisfactory nature of authority in matters of 
speech. 

For a person, on a point of pronunciation, to trust to his 
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own judgment, lie must be ca|>able, with every word that lie 
doubts about, of discussing three questions : — 

a. The abstract or theoretical ^ojpriety of a certain ][)romm- 
ciation . — To determine this he must have a sufficient knowledge 
of foreign tongues and a sufficient knowledge of English ana- 
logies. He must also have some test by which he can determine 
to what language an equivocal word belongs. Of tests for this 
purpose, one, amongst others, is the following : — Let it be asked 
whether the word lens (in Optics) is English or Latin ; whether 
it is to be considered as a naturalized word or a strange one 
The following fact will give an answer. There is of the word 
lens a plural number, and this plural number is the English form 
lenses, and not the Latin form lentes. The existence of an 
English inflection proves that the word to which it belongs is 
English, although its absence does^ not prove the contrary 
That the word anemone is English (and consequently pronounced 
anemone) we know from the plural form, which is not anemonce, 
but anemones. 

b The preference of one pronunciation over another on the 
score of utility . — The word ascetic, for certain orthographical 
reasons, notwithstanding its origin from the Greek word ashe^, 
is called assetic. For similar reasons there is a tendency to 
call the word sceptic, septic. Theoretical propriety (and, be it 
observed, the analogy of ascetic has not been overlooked) is in 
favour of the word being sounded sJceptic. The tendency of 
language, however, is the other way. Now, the tendency of 
language and the theoretical propriety being equal, there is 
an advantage (a point of utility) in saying sheptic, which turns 
the scale. By sounding the h we distinguish the word sheptic 
fi:om septic. By this the language gains a point in perspi- 
cuity, so that we can talk of the anti-sheptic writings of 
Bishop Warburton and of the anti-septic properties of char- 
coal. 

c. The tendencies of language — ^The combination ew is an 
Unstable Oombmation ; that is, it has a tendency to become yoo, 
and the y in yoo has a tendency to change a d preceding into 
j ; in other words, we see the reason why, by many persons, de^o 
is pronounced pw. 

It is generally an easier matter to say how a word will be 
sounded a hundred years hence, than to determine its present 
pronunciation. Theoretical propriety is in favour of dew, so 
also is the view in the way of utility. Notwithstanding this, 
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posterity will say je%v, for the tendencies of language are para- 
mount to all other influences. 

§ 410. We may now judge of the relative value of the three 
lines of criticism exhibited above Other things being equal, the 
language should have the advantage of the doubt, and the utility 
of a given pronunciation should prevail over its theoretical 
propriety. Where, however, the tendencies towaids a given 
foim are overwhelming, we can only choose whether, in 
doubtful words, we shall speak like our ancestors, or like our 
posterity. 


CHAPTER IV 

OETHOGBAPHY. OETHOGBAPHICAL EXPEDIENTS. 

§411. A FULL and perfect system of oiihography consists in 
two things • — 1 The possession of a sufiicient and consistent 
alphabet. 2 The right application of such an alphabet. 

The English Alphabet fails in each of these points, being 
(1 ) Imafficient , (2.) Erroneous; (3) Redundant, and (4) 
Unsteady. 

Insufficiency — a Yoivels — Notwithstanding the fact that 
the sounds of a in father, fate, and fat, and the o and the 
aw, in note, not, and haivl are modifications of a and o re- 
spectively, we have still six vowels specifically distinct, for which 
we have but five signs. The in duch, specifically distinct 
from the lb in hull, has no specifically distinct sign to represent 
it. 

6. Gonsonaids. — ^The th in thin, th in thine, sh in shine, 
the z in azure, the ng in hing, require corresponding signs — 
single and simple — ^which they have not. 

Inconsistency — ^The / in fan, and the v in van, sounds 
in a certain degi’ee of relationship to and b, are expressed 
by signs as unlike as / is unlike p, and as v is unlike h The 
sound of the th in thin, the th in thine, the sh in shine, similarly 
related to t, d, and s, are expressed by signs as like t, d, and s, 
respectively, as th and sh. 

The compound sibilant sound of j in jest is spelt with the 
single sign j, whilst the compound sibilant sound m chest is 
spelt with the combination ch. 

Erroneousness.~The sound of the cc in feet is considered 
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the long (independent) sound of the e in hed , whereas it is the 
long (independent) sound of the i in int 

The i in hite is consideied as the long (independent) sound of 
the i in int ; whereas it is a diphthongal sound. 

The u ill divch is looked upon as a modification of the it in 
hull ; whereas it is a specifically distinct sound. 

The 016 in house and the oi in oil are looked upon as the 
compounds of o and i and of o and u respectively , whereas 
the latter element of them is not i and tv, but y and 

The th in thin and the th in thine are dealt with as one and 
the same sound ; whereas they are sounds specifically distinct 
The ch m chest is dealt with as a modification of c (either 
with the power of k or of s) , wheieas its elements are t and 
sh, 

Redundo ncy. — ^As fai as the representation of sounds is 
concerned the letter o is superfluous. In words like citizen it 
may be leplaced by s; in woids like cat by k In ch, as in 
chest, it has no proper place. In ch, as in mechanical, it may 
be replaced by k 

Q IS superfluous, c^o or kiu being its equivalent. 

X also IS superfluous, Ics, or 0, being equivalent to it. 

The diphthongal forms a? and ce, as in JEoieas and Croesus, 
except m the way of etymology, are superfluous and redundant 
Unsteadiness — Here we have (amongst many other exam- 
ples), 1 The consonant c with tlie double power of s and k , 
2 . g with its sound in gim, and also with its sound in gin ; 3 . 
X with its sounds m Alexander, apogjlexy, Xenoyhon, 

In the foregoing examples a single sign has a double power , 
in the words Philip and fillip, &c. a single sound has a double 
sign. 

The defects noticed in the preceding sections aie ahsolute 
defects, and would exist, as they do at present, were there no 
language in the world except the English. This is not the case 
with those that are now about to be noticed ; for them, indeed, 
the word defect is somewhat too strong a term. They may 
more properly be termed inconveniences 

Compared with the languages of the rest of the world, the 
use of many letters in the English alphabet is singular. The 
letter i (when long or independent) is, with the exception of 
England, generally sounded as ee With Englishmen it has 
a diphthongal power The inconvenience of this is the necessity 
that it imposes upon us, m studying foreign languages, of un- 
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learning the s-^niid wlucli we give it in oiir own, and of learning 
the sound which it bears in the language studied So it is 
(amongst many others) with the letter j In English this has 
the sound of chh, in French of zk, and in German of y From 
singulaiity in the use of letters arises incJonvenience m the study 
of foreign tongues. 

In using j as dzh there is a second objection. It is not only 
inconvenient, but it is theoretically inconect The letter j was 
originally a modification of the vowel i. The Germans, who 
use it as the semi- vowel y, have perverted it from its original 
power less than the English have done, who sound it dzh. 

§ 412. With these views we may appreciate, of the English 
alphabet and orthography — . 

1. lis convenience or inconvenience in reayect to learning 
foreign tongues . — ^The sound given to the co in fate is singular. 
Other nations sound it as a in father. 

The sound given to the c, long (or independent), is singular. 
Othei nations sound it either as a in fate, or as / ferme. 

The sound given to the i in Lite is singular. Other nations 
sound it as ee m feet. 

The sound given to the oo in fool is singular Other nations 

sound it as the o in note, or as the 6 m chivso 

The sound given to the u m duth is singular. Other nations 
sound it as the to in hull. 

The sound given to the oio in house is singular Other 
nations, more correctly, represent it by au ox aw 

The sound given to the tv in wet is somewhat singular, but 
is also correct and convenient. With many nations it is not 
found at all, whilst with those where it occurs it has the sound 
(there or thereabouts) of v. 

The sound given to y is somewhat singular. In Danish it 
has a vowel power. In German the semi-vowel sound is spelt 
with j. 

The sound given to 0 is not the sound which it has in German 
and Italian ; but its power in English is convenient and 
correct. 

The sound given to ch in chest is singular. In other lan- 
guages it has geneiaUy a guttural sound , in French that of sh. 
The English usage is more correct than the French, but less 
correct than the German. 

The sound given to j (as said before) is singular 

2 The historical profmety of certain letters . — The use of i 
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witli a dii)‘htliongal power is not only singular and inconvenient, 
but also historically incorrect The Greek iota, from whence it 
originates, has the sound of i and ee, as m pit and/^et 

The y, sounded as in yet, is historically incorrect. It grew 
out of the Greek v, a vowel, and no semi-vowel. The Danes 
still use it as such, that is, with the power of the German u. 

The use of j for clzh is historically incorrect 

The use of o for h in words derived from the Greek, as ascetic, 
&c, is historically incorrect. In remodelling alphabets the 
question of histoiical propriety should be recognized. Other 
reasons for the use of a particular letter in a particular sense 
being equal, the historical propriety should decide the question 
The above examples are illustrative, not exhaustive 

§ 413. On certain conventional '}nodes of spelling — In the 
Greek language the sounds of o in ^lot and of o m note 
(although allied) are expressed by the unlike signs or letters o 
and G), respectively. In most other languages the difference 
between the sounds is considered too slight to reqniie for its 
expression signs so distinct and dissimilar In some languages 
the difference is neglected altogether. In many, however, it is 
expressed, and that by some modification of the original letter. 

Let the sign (" ) denote that the vowel over which it stands 
is long, or independent, whilst the sign ('") indicates shortness, 
or dependence. In such a case, instead of writing not and nmf, 
like the Greeks, we may write not and not, the sign serving for 
a fresh letter Herein the expression of the nature of the 
sound is natural, because the natural use of (“) and (f) is to 
express length and shortness, dependence or independence. 
Now, supposing the broad sound of o to be already represented, 
it IS very evident that, of the other two sounds of o, the one 
must be long (independent), and the other short (dependent) ; 
and as it is only necessary to express one of these conditions, 
we may, if we choose, use the sign ("*) alone; its presence 
denoting length, and its absence shortness (independence or 
dependence). 

As signs of this kind, one mark is as good as another ; and 
instead of (■" ) we may, if we choose, substitute such a mark as 
(f ) and (write not — not — nmt — note ) , provided only that 
the sign f) expresses no other condition or affection of a sound. 
This use of the mark ( ' ), viz. as a sign that the vowel over 
which it is placed is long (independent), is common in many lan- 
guages. But is this the use of (^) natural? For a leason 
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that the leader has anticipated, it is not natural, hut conven- 
tional It IS used elsewhere not as the sign of qiimitity, hut as 
the sign of accent ; consequently being placed over a letter, and 
being interpreted according to its natural meaning, it gives the 
idea, not that the syllable is long, but that it is emphatic 
or accented Its use as a sign of quantity is an orthographical 
expedient, or a conventional mode of spelling. 

§ 414 The English language abounds in orthographical ex- 
pedients , the mode of expressing the quantity of the vowels 
being particularly numerous To begin with these . — 

I The reduplication of a vowel where there is but one syllable 
I (as in feet, cool), is an orthographic expedient. It merely means 
I that the syllable is long (or independent) 

The reduplication of a consonant after a vowel, as in spotted, 
torrent, is, in most cases, an orthographic expedient It merely 
denotes that the preceding vowel is short (dependent) 

The use of tJi with the power of the first consonantal sound 
ill thin and thine, is an orthographic expedient. The combina- 
tion must be dealt with as a single letter 

X, however, and q, are not orthographic expedients. They 
are oithographic compendiums. 

The mischief of orthographic expedients is this . — When a 
sign, or letter, is used in a conventional, it precludes us from 
using it (at least without further explanation) in its natural 
sense. Thus the double o m mood constitutes but one syllable. 
If m a foieign language, we had, immediate^ siiccseclmg each 
other, first the syllable rao, and next the syllable od, we should 
, have to spell it mo-od,oi mood, oi mo~6d, &c Again, it is only 
by our knowledge of the language that the th in nidhook, is not 
pronounced like the th m burthen. In the languages of India 
the tiue sound of t^-h is common This, however, cannot 
speU naturally ; because the combination th conveys to us another 
notion. Hence arise such combinations as thh, or t\ &c , in 
writing Hindoo words. 

A second mischief of orthographic conventionalities, is the 
wrong notions that they engender, the eye misleading the ear. 
That th IS reaEy t^h, no one would have believed had it not 
been for the spelling. 

§ 415. One of our orthographic expedients, viz the redu- 
plication of the consonant following, to express the shortness 
(dependence) of the preceding vowel, is as old* as the classical 
languages : terra, BaXacrcra Tins has been already stated. In 
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respect, Iiowever, to its application in English, the following 
extract fiom the Ormidimto written in the thirteenth century) 
IS the fullest lecogmtion of the practice that I have met with. 

And T\diase wilcnn shall Jjis hoc, 

Efit o|?eir &i|?e wiiteiin, 

Hunm hidde icc )?att hett wiite iililit, 

Swsb sum hiss hoc himm tciechehh, 

All h^yeiit utt ahteir hatt itt iss 
Ojiiio hiss fiiiste hisne, 

Wihh all svilc inne als her iss sett, 

Wihh alse feie woidess 
And tatfc he loke well hatt he 
A /I hoc st(tff unte tuujgess,'' 

Egguhaer han itt uj)iio hiss hoc 
Iss wiitenn o hatt wise 
Loke he well j^att Iiett uiite swa, 

Foil he ne magg noht elliss. 

On Englissh wiitenn iildit te woirl 
hatt mte he well to so^e 

§ 41C Two important modes of spelling still stand over for 
notice 

(1.) By adding a second vowel, and so giving the appearance 
of a diphthong vedd) , and (2) by adding at the end of the 
word the letter c, which, fi-om the circumstance of its not being 
sounded, is called the g mute (hcdy hate) ; we get, fop the 2^^'eseitt 
stage of the English language, the same results that come from 
the reduplication of the vowel, as in feet and cool ; i. e. we get a 
sign to the eye that the vowel is long or independent. Such, at 
least, is the general inference fi’om these combinations At the 
same time it is doubtful whether either of these is a true ortho- 
graphic expedient ; inasmuch as it is highly probable that they 
once repiesented (or approached the representation of) a real 
sound ; e g the e called mute was once sounded 

Again, the provincial pronunciation of such a word as wheat is 
whee-id (there or thereabouts). This, which is provincial now, may 
easily be archaic, i e. belong to the wiitten language in an older 
stage If so, the second vowel is no true orthogTaphic expedient 
Whatever it may be now, it originally expressed a real sound , 
a leal sound which has changed and simplified itself during the 
interval 

§ 417. Long as is the list of the different powers of the 
different letters of the English Language, the greater part of 
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tliem finds an explanation in one of the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples. 

The etymological principle explains much ; for the'^English is 
a language which pre-eminently recognizes it ; and it is also a 
language which, from the complex character of its organization, 
has a large field for its application. 

Change between the fiistuse of a given mode of spelling and 
the present time explains much also ; 

Orthographic expedients explain more ; 

Fourthly, the juxta-position of incompatible sounds explains 
much. See remarks on d and s. in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 

EEMAEKS OX SOME OF THE DETAILS OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET 
AND OBTHOGKAPHY 

§ 418. B. — ^The h in debtor^ subtle^ doubt ^ agrees with the h in 
lamh^ clmnh^ thumb, ivomh, in being mute. It differs, however, 
in another respect. The words debtor, subtle, doubt, are of clas- 
sical, the words lamb, dumb, &c. are of Angle origin In debtm\ 
&c the h was undoubtedly at one time pronounced, since it be- 
longed to a different syllable ; debitor, suhtilis, duhito, being the 
original foims I am far fiom being certain rhat, with the other 
words, larab, &c , this was the case. With them the b belonged 
(if it belonged to the word at all) to the same syllable as the m, 
T think, however, that mstead of this being the case, the b, in 
speech, never made a part of the word at all , that it belongs 
now, and that it always belonged, to the written language only ; 
and that it was inserted in the spelling upon what may be called 
the principle of imitation. 

§ 419. -D. — The reason for d being often sounded like t, is as 
follows : — 

The words where it is so sounded are either the past tenses 
or the participles of verbs ; as pinched, tossed, stepped, &c. 

Now the letter e in the second syllable of these words is not 
sounded ; whence the sounds of h, of s, and ofp, come in immediate 
contact with the sound of the letter d. 

But the sound of the letter d is flat, whilst those of hs, and 
p are sharp ; so that the combmations Id, $d, and pd are unpro- 
nounceable. Hence d is sounded as t 

In the older stages of the English Language the vowel e (or 
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some otlier vowel equivalent to it,) was actually sounded, and in 
those times cl was sounded also. 

Hence cl is retained in spelling, although its sound is the ^und 
of t 

§ 420. K ((7). — 1. Before e, i and y, the letter c is pro- 
nounced as s — cetaceous^ cMy^ Cyprian ; 

2 Before a, o, and n, it is sounded as k — cat, cool, cut ; 

3. Before a consonant it is so sounded — craft. 

On the other hand — 1. K rarely comes before a, o, u — 

2. But it is used before e, i, or y ; because in that position e 
would run the chance of being sounded as s 

Hence at the end of words k is used in preference to c. We 
write stick, lock, rather than stic, loc, or sticc, locc. 

And the reason is clear ; the sound of c is either that of k or 
that of 8, 

Which of these sounds it shall represent is determined by what 
follows. 

If followed by nothing, it has no fixed sound ; but 

At the end of words it is followed by nothing ; 

Whence it has, at the end of words, no fixed sound ; and 

Therefore being inconvenient, has to be replaced by h 

But, besides this, h is rarely doubled. We write stick rather 
than stikh. This is because it is never used except where c would 
be pronounced as S] that is, before a small vowel. If kid were 
spelt cid, it would run the chance of being pronounced sid. 

Now, the preference of c to k is another instance of the influ- 
ence of the Latin language. The letter k was wanting in Latin ; 
and as such was eschewed by languages whose orthography was 
influenced by the Latin. 

Hence arose in the eyes of the etymologist the propriety of 
letaming, in all words derived from the Latin (crown, concave, 
concupiscence, &c ), the letter c to the exclusion of k Besides 
this, the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, being taken from the Roman, 
excluded k, so that c was written even before the small vowels, 
a, e,i,y; as cyning, or cining, cc king. C then supplants k upon 
etymological giounds only. In some of the languages derived 
from the Latin this dislike to the use of k leads to several ortho- 
graphical inconveniences. As the tendency of c before e, i, y, to 
be sounded as.s (or as a sound allied to s), is the same in those 
languages as in others ; and as, in these languages as in others, 
there frequently occur such sounds as kit, ket, kin, &c., a difficulty 
arises as to the spelling. If spelt cit, cet, &c. there is risk of 
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their being sounded si% set To remedy this an li is interposed 
— chit, chet, tc This however, only substitutes one difficulty 
for dhother, since ch is, in all probability, already used with a 
different sound * e, g that of sJi, as m French , or that of k 
guttural, as m German. The Spanish orthography is thus ham- 
peied Unwilling to spell the word chimera (pronounced Idmera) 
with a h ; unable to spell it with either c or cli, it writes the 
word quimcTa. This distaste for h is an orthographic prejudice. 
Even in the way of etymology it is but partially advantageous : 
since in the other Gothic languages, where the alphabet is less 
rigidly Latin, the words that in English are spelt with a c, are 
there written with h — ham, German , hormie, Danish , shrajjcc, 
Swedish == came, come, scrape. 

That the syllables cit, cyt, cet, were at one time pronounced 
hit, hyt, het, we believe . 1 from the circumstance that if it w^ere 
not so, they would have been spelt with an s , 2 from the com- 
parison of the Greek and Latin languages, where the words cete, 
circus, cystis, Latin, are K'r}Tri, Ktpfcosy kvcttls, Greek. 

In the words mechaaioal, choler, &c derived from the Greek, 
it must not be imagined that the c represents the Greek lappa, 
or K The combination c + h is to be dealt with as a single letter 
Thus it was that the Eomans, wdio had in their language neither 
the sound of nor the sign k, rendered the Greek chi (p^), just 
as by th they rendered d, and by ph, (f> 

The faulty representation of the Greek has given rise to a 
faulty representation of the Greek /c, as in ascetic, from a(iKi]TL- 

fC09 

§ 421 G — Where c is sounded as h, g is sounded as in gun. 

Yv'here c is sounded as s, g is sounded as j {dzh) — not al- 
ways, though generally. 

This engenders the use of u as an orthographic expedient. 
In words like prorogue, &c., its effect is to separate the g from 
the e, and IJso doing) to prevent it being sounded as j (dzh) 

§ 422 The letter 8. — In a very large class of words the 
letter s is used in spelling where the real sound is that of the 
letter 2 ;. Words like stags, halls, 'peas, &c, are pronounced 
stagz, hath, peaz. It is very important to be familiar with tins 
orthographical substitution of s for o. 

The reason for it is as follows . — 

The words where it is so sounded are either possessive cases, 
or plural nominatives ; as stag's, stags, slab's, slabs, &c. 

Now in tliese wmrds (and in words like them) the sounds of g 
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(m stag) and of h (in slab) come in immediate contact with the i 

sound of the letter s. ^ I 

But the sound of the letter s is sharp, whilst those of g and b I 

are fiat, so that the combinations g$, bs^ are unpronounceable. I 

Hence s is sounded 0 . | 

In the older stages of the English language a vowel was in- ? 

tei posed between the last letter of the word and the letter a, and f 

when that vowel wnxs sounded, s was sounded also. / 

Hence s is retained in siielling, although its sound is the | 

sound of 2 ! 

This fact of the final s being so frequently sounded as re- Ij 

duces the writer to a strait whenever he has to express the true > 

sound of s at the end of a word. To write s on such an occa- 
sion would be to use a letter that wmuld probably be misjiro- j 

nounced ; that is, pronounced as 0 . ' 

The first expedient he would hit upon would be to double the | 

8 , and write ss But here he would meet with the following I 

difficulty — A double consonant expresses the shortness of the j 

vowel preceding, toss, Mss, egg, &c Hence a double s {ss) might } 

be misinteipieted, j 

This tlii'ov's the grammarian upon the use of c, which, as j 

stated above, has, m certain situations, the powder of s To } 

write, however, simply sine, or one, would induce the risk of | 

the words being sounded sinh, onh. To obviate this, e is added, I 

which has the double effect of not requiring to be sounded ^ 

(being mute), and of showing that the c has the sound of s f 

(being small) ( 

§ 423 E — The reason for h appearing in combination with \ 

I and s, in words hke thin and shine, is as follow^s . — 1 

The Greeks had in their language the sounds of both the t in ^ 

tin, and of the th in thin 1 

These two sounds they viewed in a proper light ; that is, they J 

considered them both as simple single elementary sounds ; 

Accordingly they expressed them by signs, or letters, equally ^ | 

simple, single, and elementary The first they denoted by the 
sign, or letter, t, the second by the sign, or letter, 6 , 

They observed also the difference in sound between these two 
sounds 

To this difference of sound they gave names. The sound of 
T (f) was called psilon (a word meaning har^ The sound of 6 
(th) was called dasy (a woid meaning rough) 
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In the Latin language, however, there was no such sound as 
that of the th in thin. 

And, consequently, there was no simple single sign to repre- 
sent ifc. 

Notwithstanding this the Latins knew of the sound, and of 
its being in Greek ; and, at times, when they wrote words of 
Greek extraction, they had occasion to lepresent it. 

They also knew that the sound was called dasy^ in opposition 
to the sound of t (t), which was j^silon. 

Now the Latins conceived that the difference between a sound 
called and a sound called Sa<7v, consisted in the latter 

being pronounced with a stronger breath, or breathmg. 

In the Latin language the word aspimtion means breathing ; 
so that, according to the views just stated, the Greek word daey 
was translated by the Latin word aspimtum (i e. aspirated^ or 
accompanied by a breathing) ; than which nothing is more in- 
correct. A breathing is an aspirate , the power of the Greek 
Baav is asperate. 

This being the case, the addition of the letter h was thought 
a fit way of expressing the difference between the sounds of the 
t m tin, and the th in thin 

As fche influence of the Latin language was great, this view 
of the nature of the sound of th (and of sounds like it) became 
common. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like the Greeks, had a simple single sign 
for the simple single sound : viz. f (for the th in tldii)^ and ^ 
(for the th in thind). 

But their Norman conquerors had neither sound nor sign, and 
so they succeeded in superseding the Anglo-Saxon by the Latin 
mode of spelling. 

Add to this, that they treated the two sounds of ih {thin and 
thind) as one, and spelt them both alike. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

§ 424. What were the chief peculiarities of the Angle sound- 
system? It contained — 

1. The ih in thin. — A. sign in Greek {&), but none in Latin. 
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2. The tA in tkine. — A sign neither in Greek nor Latin. 

3. The cA in the German auoA. — A sign in Greek but 
none in Latin. . 

4. The flat sound of the same, or the probable sound of the 
A in pt 67 -*Ay leoAt^ &c., Anglo-Saxon. — A sign neither in Greek 
nor Latin. 

5. The sA in sAine . — A sign neither in Greek nor Latin. 

6. The 0 in azure , — A sign neither in Greek. nor Latin. 

7. The cA in cAest . — A sign neither in Greek nor Latin, un- 
less we suppose that at the time when the Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
was formed, the Latin c in words like civitas had the power 
which it has in the present Italian, of cA, 

8 -^The j in jest . — A sign neither in Greek nor Latin, unless 
we admit the same supposition in respect to g, that has been in- 
dicated in respect to c. 

9. The sound of the hj in the Norwegian hjenner ; viz. that 
(thereabouts) of hsA . — ^A sign neither in Latin nor Greek. 

10. The English sound of — ^A sign neither in Latin nor 

Greek. 

1 1 The sound of the German u, Danish y , — No sign in 
Latin, probably one in Greek, viz. v. 

12. Signs for distinguishing the long and short powers of 
€ and 7 ], 0 and — Wanting m Latin, but existing in Greek. 

§ 425. In all these points the classical alphabets (one or both) 
were deficient. To make up for their insufficiency one of two 
things was necessary — either to coin new letters, or to use con- 
ventional combmations of the old 

In the Anglo-Saxon alphabet (derived from the Latin) we 
have the foUowmg features : — 

1. C used to the exclusion of h 

2. The absence of the letter j, either with the power of y, as 
in German, of zA, as in French, or of dzA, as in English. 

3. The absence of g ; a useful omission, gio serving instead 

4. The absence of r , u, either single or double, being used 
instead. 

5. The use of 2 / as a vowel, and of e as y, 

6. Tlie absence of z. 

7. Use of uUy as w, or ^ in Old Saxon. 

8. The use, in certain conditions, of / for v* 

9. The presence of the simple single sounds f and % for the 
tA in tAin, and the tA in tAim, these being introduced as new 
signs. 
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The letter was evolved out of u, being either an original 
improvement of the Anglo-Saxon orthographists, or a mode of 
expiession borrowed from one of the allied languages of the Con- 
tinent. Piobably the latter was the case ; since we find the 
following passage in the Latin dedication of Otfiid's Kvist — 

“ Hiijixs eiimi hnguoe baibaiies, ut est mciilta et indisciplinaLilis, atqiic in 
sneta capi icgulan lieno giammaticJB aitis, sic etiam in inultib dietis sciiptu 
est difficihs proptei hteiainin aut congeiiem, ant mcogmtani sonoiitatem Nam 
intcidinn tiia u u ti nt puto qiiieiit in sona, piioies duo consonaiites, nt nulii 
videtui, teitinm vocali sono manente ” 

I The Anglo-Saxon alphabet, although not originally meant to 
express a Gothic tongue at all, answered the purpose to which it 
was applied tolerably. 

§ 426. Change, however, went on; and the orthography 
/which suited the earlier Anglo-Saxon would not suit the later ; 
'at any rate, it would not suit the language which had become, 
or was becoming, JEnglish, wherein the sounds for which the 
Latin alphabet had no equivalent signs inciease. Thus there 
is at pjre&ent — 

1. The sound of the ah in shine. 

2. The sound of the z in azure. 

How are these to be expressed ^ The rule has hitherto been 
to denote simple single sounds by simple single signs, and wheie 
such signs have no existence already, to originate oieio ones 
To coinhine existing letters^ lather than to coin new ones, has 
been done but larely. The Latin substitution of the combina- 
tion th for the simple single 6, was exceptionable Tt was a 
precedent, however, which was generally followed. 

It IS this precedent which accounts for the absence of any 
letter in English, expressive of either of the sounds in question 
Furthermore, our alphabet has not only not increased in 
proportion to our sound-system, but it has decreased The 
Anglo-Saxon P = the th in thin and "Sn the th in have 

become obsolete. Hence, a difference in pronunciation, which 
our ancestors expressed, we overlook. 

This leads us to — 

§ 427 The Anglo-Saxon language was Gothic, the alphabet 
Roman. 

The Anglo-Nonnan language was Roman, the alphabet 
Roman also 

^ The Anglo-Saxon took his speech from one source ; his writing 
I from another. 
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The Anglo-Nomiari took both from the same. 

Between the Latin alphabet as applied to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the Latin alphabet as apphed to the Norman-French, there 
are certain points of difference. In the first place, the sound- 
system of the languages (like the French) derived finm the 
Latin, bore a greater resemblance to that of the Eomans, than 
was to' be found amongst the Gothic tongues Secondly, the 
alphabets of the languages in point were more exclusively Latm. 
In the present French, Itahan, Spanish, and Portuguese, there is 
an exclusion of the h. This is not the case with the Anglo- 
Noiman Like the Latins, the Anglo-Normans considered that 
the sound of the Greek 0 was represented by tli : not, horrever, 
having this sound in their language, they had no corresponding 
sign in their alphabet The greatest mischief done by the | 
Norman influence was the ejection fi'om the English alphabet of { 
f* and In other respects the alphabet was, improved The 
letters were either imported or more currently recognized ^ 

The letter y took a semi-vowel power, having been previously 
represented b}' 6, itself having the power of i The mode of 
spelling the compound sibilant with cli was evolved. My - 
notions conceiniiig this mode ot spellmg are as fullows . — At a 
given period the sound of ae in ceaster, originally that of le, had 
become, fii'st, that of ksh, and, secondly, that of tsh , still it was 
spelt ca, the a, in the eyes of the Anglo-Saxons, having the 
power of y In the eyes also of the Anglo-Saxons the compound 
sound of ksh, or tsh, would differ fiom that of k by the addition 
of y , this, it may be said, was the Anglo-Saxon view of the 
matter. The Anglo-Noiman view -was difftjrent Modified by 
the part that’ in the combination thy was played by the aopirate 
h, it was conceived by the Anglo-Normans, that hsh, or tsh, dif- 
* fered from h, not by the addition of y (expressed b}^ a), but by 
I that of h. Hence, the combination cli as sounded m chest. The 
I same was the case with sh. 

It is safe to say that in his adaptation of the alphabet of one 
f language to the sound-system of another, the Angle allowed 
himself greater latitude, and acted with a more laudable bold- 
ness, than the Norman. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

COMPOSITIOK DEPIHEB. ACCENT. OBDEE OF ELEMENTS. 

APPAEENT EXCEPTIONS. DETAILS. 

§428. Composition is the joining together^ in language, of 
two different words, treated as a single term. Observe the fol- 
lowing elements m this definition : — 

1 In language, — Words like merry ••mahing are divided by 
the hyphen. Now, it is very plain that if all words spelt with 
a hyphen were to be considered as compounds, the formation of 
them would be not a matter of speech or language, but one of 
writing or spelling. This distinguishes compounds in language 
from mere printers^ compounds 

2. Different, — ^Tn Old High-German we find the form 
selpo. Here there is the junction of two words, but not the 
junction of two different ones. This distinguishes composition 
proper fic*om gemination, 

3. Words, — In fathers, clearer, fourdh, ho , there is the 
addition of a letter or a syllable, and it may be even of the 
part of a word. There is no addition, however, of a whole one. 
This distinguishes composition from derivation, 

4. Treating the combination as a single term, — In the eyes 
of one grammarian the term mountain height may be* as truly 
a compound word as sunbeam. In the eyes of another it may 
be no compound but two words like Alpine height ; mountain 
being dealt with as an adjective. 

§ 429. It is in the determination of this that the accent 
plays an important part. 
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The attention of the reader is diawn to the following line, 

O j 

slightly altered, from Ohnrchill 

Then lest, mj fii6ncl, anti sjmre tliy precious breath 

Compared with a?u7, the vex-b spare is not only accented, but 
the accent is conspicuous and prominent. There is so little on 
the one v/ord and so niiicli on the other, that the dispaiitj^ is 
very manifest But this disparity may be diminished. The 
true reading is — 

Then rest/iny friend, SiUDt thy precious bieath 

Where we actually find what had pi-eviously only been siippose<l 
In the words spare, spare, the accents *are neaily at par. To 
proceed Good iBustrations of the parity and disparity of 
accent may be drawn from certain names of places. Let there 
be such a .Sentence as t/ie lime house 'itear the Oieiv port Com- 
pare the parity of accent here, with the disparity of recent in 
the compound woids Lhaehouse and JX'evjpod Compare, too, 
hIdeJe htrJ, nieraiing a hird that is hhtch, with hldckhird, tlie 
Latin ^niGPida ^ or hire hell, meaning a hell that is hive, with 
hlnehcll, the flower Expressions like db sharp edged iastrmaenf, 
meaning an instr ament that is sharp ami has edges, as opposed 
to a sharp-edged instrument, meaning an instrument vjith 
sharp edges, further exemplify this difference Subject to a few 
exceptions, it may be laid down, that, in the English language, 
there is no^ornposliion unless there he either a change of form 
or amhaitge of accent 

§ 4S0 111 a red house, each word preseiwes its natural and 
original meaning, and the statement Fuggested by tbe term is 
that a house is red By a parity of reasoning, (t Quad house 
should mean a hoifse that is mad , and, provided that each 
word retain its natural meaning and its natural accent, such is 
tlie fact. Let a house mean, as it often does, a family Then 
the phrase, a mad house, means that iho house, or family, is 
mad, just as a red house means that the house is red Such, 
however, is not the current meaning of the word Every one 
knows that a mad house means a house for mad men; in 
which case it is treated as a compound word, and has a marked 
accent on the first syllable, just as Lhnehouse has Compared 
with the words red house, meaning a house of a red colour, and 
compared with the words onetd house, meaning a deranged fundi y, 
the word mddJiouse, in its common sense, expresses a compound 

H H 
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idea, as opposed to two ideas, or a double idea. Sucli is the 
commentary upon treating the combination as a single term ^ in 
other words, such is the difference between a comijound word 
and tvjo words. 

§ 431. In compound words it is the first term that defines or 
particularizes the second. That the idea given by the word 
appledree is not referable to the words ap)ple and to'^ee, irrespec- 
tive of the order in which they occur, may be seen by reversing 
the position of them. Tree-apple, although not existing in the 
language, is as correct a berm as thorn-apple In tree-apple, the 
particular sort of apple meant is denoted by the word tree, and 
if there were in om* gardens various sorts of plants called apples, 
of which some grew along the ground and others upon tiees, 
such a word would be required in order to be opposed to earth- 
apple, or ground-apple, or some word of the kind. However, 
as the word is not current in the language, the class of compounds 
indicated by it may seem to be meiely imaginary. Notliing, 
however, is ftirther from being the case A tree-rose is a rose, 
a rose-tree a tree of a particular sort. A groimd-niit is a nut 
particularized by growing in the ground. A nut-g round is a 
ground particularized by producing nuts A fi}iger-riiig, as dis- 
tinguished from ear-rings and from rings in general, is a ring 
for the finger A ring-finger, as distinguished from fore-fingers 
and ivom fingers in general, is Sb finger whereon rings are worn. 
At times this rule seems to be violated The words spitfire 
and daredevil seem exceptions to it At the fiist glance it 
seems, in the case of a spitfire, that what he (or she) spits is 
fire ; and that in the case of a daredevil what he (or she) dares 
is the devil. If so, the initial words spit and dare aie par- 
ticularized by the final ones jftre and devih The true idea, how- 
ever, confirms the original rule A spitfire voids his fire by 
spitting A daredevil, m meeting the fiepd, would not only 
not shrink from him, but would defy him A spitfire is not one 
•who spits fire, but one whose is sjdt A daredevil is not 
one who dares even the devil, but one by whom the devil is 
even dared. Agam, in words like pea-coch and pea-hen, &c , 
we have apparent exceptions. They are, however, only apparent. 
The word pea (though now found in composition only) was, ori- 
ginally, an independent word, and the name of a species of fowl, 
like pheasant, paHHdge, or any other appellation. It was the 
Latin jmvo, German pfau Hence, if the word peacock mean a 
(pfan or pavo) that is male, then do wood-cock, black-cock^ 
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and got'-coch^ mean uwr/s, blacks^ govs that are male Or if 
the word peahen mean a pea. (pfaa or pavo) that is female, 
then do Qnoorhen and gumeahen mean moors and gv ineas that 
are female. Again, if a peahen mean a pea (pfan or p>ajVo) that 
is female, then does the compound pheasatiUhen mean the same 
as henpheasant , which is not the case The fact is, that 
peacock means a cock that is a peoj (pfau or pavo ) , peahen 
means a hen that is a pecL {pfcm ov pavo) ^ and, finally, 
fovjl means sl/ovjI that is a. pea. (pfav oi In the same 

way moorfowl means, not a ntoor that is con nectecl tvith a foiol, 
but a fotol that is connected toith a moor, 

§ 432. Composition is the addition of a vjord to a woid , 
derivation the addition of certain sounds or sylloMes to a word. 
In a compound, each element has a separate and independent 
existence , in a derivative, only one of the elements has such 
Now it is very possible that in an older stage of a language two 
words may exist, may be put together, and may foim a com- 
pound, each vrord having a separate and independent existence , 
ivhilst in a later stage of the language, only one of these wmids 
may have a separate and independent existence, the other having 
become obsolete. In tins case a compound word would take the 
appearance of a derived one , inasmuch as only one of its ele- 
ments could be exhibited. Such is the case with (amongst 
others) the word hishopvic. In the present language the word 
ric, with the sense here required, has no separate and indepen- 
dent existence For all this, the compound is a true one , since 
in Anglo-Saxon we have the noun rice as a sepaiate, indepen- 
dent word, signifying kingdom or domain. Again, without 
becoming obsolete, a -word may alter its form This is the case 
with most of our adjectives in dy. At present they appear to 
be derivative ; the termination dy ha^ung no separate and 
independent existence. The older language, however, sho^vs 
that they are compounds ; since dy is nothing else but die, 
Anglo-Saxon; dih, Old High-German; deiks, Moeso-Gothic = 
like, or similiszzotherioise, in vain. 

The following words are in the same predicament. 

Mis-, as in misdeed, kc, — Moeso-Gothic, = in turns, 

Old Norse, d mis z=. alternately ; Middle High-German, misses 
mistake The original notion was that of alternation, thence 
change, thence defect Compare the Greek oKkms, 

Dom, as in wisdom, &c. — ^the substantive being dmn. 

Mood, and head, as in Godhead, manhood, &c The sub- 
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stantive being ]udds'=: person^ order, Idnd Noiliing to do with 
the woid head. 

Ship, as 111 friendship — Anglo-Saxon, ^scipe, and -sceaft ; 
German, -sohaft , Moeso-Gothic, gaslxifts-=za creature, or creation, 
The -sH}) or -seajje in landsldp is only an older form. Nothing 
to do with the ship that sails 

Less, as in sleepless, fee., has nothing to do with less. Derived 
from Idus, Ids, destitute of — Latin expers 

§ 433 It must be clear, ex vi termini, that in every com- 
pound there are two parts ; i e the whole or part of the ori- 
•ginal, and the whole or part of the superadded, word. Are 
there ever more than two ^ Yes There is, sometimes, a third 
element, viz. a vowel, consonant, or syllable, that joins the first 
word with the second. In the older forms of all the German 
languages the presence of this third element was the rule rather 
than the exception. In the present English it exists in but few 
words ; and that doubtfully. 

(a) The in hlach-cumoor is possibly such a connecting 
element 

(h) The -in- in mght-ln-gale is, peihaps, one also Compare 
the German form aacht-i-gall, and remember the tendency of 
vowels to take the sound of -ng befoie g 

§ 434 The -s*- in words like Thnr-sulay, hiDit-s-raan, may 
be one of two things — 

{a) It may be the sign of the genitive case, so that Thursday 
= Tltoris dies In this case the word, like paierfamilias in 
Latin, is in a common state of syntactic construction 

(h) It may be a connecting sound, like the -i- in ^lachtd-gall 
Reasons for this view occur in the fact that in the modern 
German the genitive case of feminmie nouns ends otheiwise 
than in -s , whilst, nevertheless, the sound of -s- occurs in 
composition whether the noun it follows be masculine or 
feminine. This fact, as far as it goes, makes it convenient to 
consider the sound in question as a connective rather than a 
ease. Probably, it is neither one nor the other exactly, but the 
effect of a false analogy. 

§ 435 Woids like midshipman, gentlemaulihe, &c, must 
be treated as formations from a compound radical : and ana- 
lyzed thus — 'mklship^Tiw n, gentlemaa-lile. 

§ 436. There is a number of words which are rarely found 
by themselves ; oi", if so found, have rarely the same sense that 
they have in condn nation. Such are the expressions time ami 
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tide — might and mm a — rede me 'mg riddle — pag your shot — - 
rhyme and reason, &c 

§ 487. By attending to the following sections we shall see 
in -what way the different parts of speech are capable of being 
put together by composition. 

Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Bcfg^star, morning- 
star, event ug^star, land-dip, VKitckdiov se, llglddiovse, rosedree, 
oahdree, fir-tree, harvest-time, goose-grass, sea-‘tnan, collar-hone, 
shoulder-hkide, ground-nut, earth-a at, hazel-nut, fire-ivood, 
saQL-light, rnooii-ligld, star-light, torch-hgld, &c 

Substantives preceded by Adjectives — Bliuiivorm, free- 
Qnan, half-pemny, greg-hea.rd, green-svxtrd, tvhdedhorn, black- 
thorn, ^mid-day, 'mid-summer, qu'ck-sdver, holy-dag, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Yerbs — Tarn-spit, spit-fire, dare- 
devil, sing-song, turn-coid, &c. 

Substantives pieceded by the forinm-bi^, — Tarnlngdadhe, 
salving -'mill 

Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Sinful, thanlfid, 
hlood-red, eye-hrigld, coal-hhfck, saoiv-iihlte, ntd-hroiva, heart- 
whole, ice-cold, foot-sore, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Adjectives — All-rnigldy, tivo-fold, 
'many-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs — Standstill, live-long. 

Yerbs pieceded by Substantives. — Godsend, Bare 

Yerbs preceded by Adjectives. — Littlc-heed, rovgh-hciv (?). 
Bare. 

Yerbs preceded by Yerbs — Hearsay Bare. 

Present Participles preceded by Adjectives — All-see mg, all- 
ruling, soft-floivi ng, fastsaiiing, merry-rnaking. 

Past Participles preceded by Adjectives — Heiv-horn, free- 
spoken, fresh-made, neiu-made, ueaj-laid. 

Present Participles preceded by Substantives — Fr ait-hearing, 
music-rnaktug. 

Past Participles preceded bjr Substantives. — Heaven -born, 
bed- ridden, h lood-sh i med. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Substantives — Man-eater, 
woman-eater, I Id ‘knapper, horn-hloiver. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives, — Mopj-headed , 
ehitken-hea rted. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — Cold-hearted., 
fiaxen-hairnl, hot-headed, curJy-pated 
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§ 438. Adverbs entering into composition are of two sorts: 
— (1.) Those that can be separated from the word with which 
they combine, and, nevertheless, appear as independent words , 
as over^ under, ^mll, &c (2 ) Those that, when they are 
separated from the verb with which they combine, have no 
independent existence as separate words — (a) Be-hove, be-fit, 
he-seem, he-lieve, heAie, bespatter, besmear, be-get, hedabour, 
heslo, be-gin, he-gird, bediold, be-moiirn, be-reave, be-dech, be- 
thhik, be-mire, he-rliyme. The forms throughout the allied 
langTiages are generally bi- or be-, (b) JJn-bind, un-do, 'un- 
loose, un-loch, un-iomd. The forms of this Inseparable in the 
different allied languages are — ^in Moeso-Gothic, and- ; in Old 
High-German, ind-, int-, in- , in Old Saxon, ant- ; in Middle 
and Hew High-German, enU ; in Anglo-Saxon, on- ; as on- 
bindan (un-hind), on-don (un-do), on-lgsan (un-loose), on- 
lucan (un-loeh), on-windan (uoi-'wind). (c) A-liglit, a-rouse, 
a-rise, a-wahe, a-nvahen, a-het, a-bide, a-llay. The forms of 
this Inseparable are different in the different allied languages 
In Moeso-Gothic, us- , in Old High-German, ur-, ar-, tr-, er-, 
er - ; in Old Saxon, and in Anglo-Saxon, a-; as d-rtsaa (arise), 
d-weccaa (a-ivale), (d) For-get, for-do, for-go, for-give, for-bid, 
for-bear, for-sivear The for- here is of a different origin, and 
different m meaning and power, from the fore- in words like 
fore-tell. In the different allied languages it takes different 
forms. In Moeso-Gothic, fair, fadr, fra In Old High-Ger- 
man, /ar, /( 3 r,yir, /or In Middle and New Hjgh-German, ver» 
In Anglo-Saxon, /or. 

§ 439 Compound Pronouns . — Of those words which, 
though really compound, look most especially like simple ones, 
certain pronouns are the most important; and of these the 
foremost is 

1. Which , — ^To follow the ordinary grammarians, and to call 
it the neuter of roho, is a blunder. It is no neuter at all, but a 
compound word. The adjective Uihs, lihe, is preserved in the 
Moeso-Gothic words galeiks and missaleiks. In Old High- 
German the form is lih, in Anglo-Saxon lie Hence we have 
Moeso-Gothic, hveleiks; Old High-German, huelih; Anglo- 
Saxon, huAlic and htvilc; Old Frisian, Imelik, Danish, hvilk- 
en; German, welch; Scotch, %vhilh ; English, ivhich. The 
same is the case with — 

2 Such, — Moeso-Gothic, svaleiks ; Old High-German, sdlth^ 
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Old Saxoiij suUg ; Anglo-Saxon, swilc, Geiman, soldi, Eng- 
lish, siidi, Rask's derivation of the Anglo-Saxon sivilc from 
siua-ylc, is exceptionable. 

3 Thilh — An old English woid, found in the provincial 
dialects, as thicl, tliicdi, tliedt, and hastily derived by many good 
authorities fi’om se ylca, is found in the following forms : IMceso- 
Gothic, ])eleiLs j Norse, hviUkr. 

4. Ill — Found in the Scotch, and generally preceded by 
thcft, as that ilk, meaning the same In Anglo-Saxon this 
word is ylca, preceded also by the aiticle; se ylca, seo ylce, 
pcet ylce In English, as seen above, the word is replaced by 
same, 

5. Eadi — The particle i ot e from gi enters in the compo- 
sition of pronouns. Old High-German, eog<dihei\ every one ; 
eocalih, all; Middle High-German, legehdi- New High-Ger- 
man, ^eglidh, Anglo-Saxon, adc , English, eadi, the I being 
dropped as in vhidi and sudi dElc, as the original of the 
English eadi and the Scotch ilka,-^' must by no means be con- 
founded with the word ylce, the s<rnte, 

0 Every, in Old English, everich, evereeh, everilk one, is cdc, 
preceded by the paiticle ever, 

7. Either, — Old High-German, ^ogahueclav , Middle High- 
German, legeiveder , Anglo-Saxon, ceghvcdSer, my%er , Old 
Fiisian, elder, 

8 Neither, — The same with n- prefixed. 

9 Aught. — In Moeso-Gothic is found the particle aiv, ever, 
but only in negative propositions , on (not) preceding it. Its 
Old High-German form is eo, to , in Middle High-German, ie, 
in New High-Gerinan, je , in Old Saxon, io , in Anglo-Saxon, 
d, in Norse, cb, Combfned with this paiticle, the word vdiit 
(thing) gives the following forms* Old High-German, eowiht ; 
Anglo-Saxon, diviht , Old Frisian, divet , English, aught. The 
word oiav ght is avght preceded by the negative particle 

§ 440. Further o^emarks ooi the cornpomids of h7ce.~The 
previous statements have shown that the adjective like, when it 
enters into composition, is a peculiar word It has a great 
tendency to change its form. The pronouns whidi and such 
more especially show this ; inasmuch as, m them, even the 
chaiacteristic I is lost So it is in Frisian, ^vhere hok=:vjJiidi, 
and sokzzsudi. 
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Tlie change into ^hj now commands a notice Add it to a 
Substantive, and the result is an Adjective ; as man, manly. 
Add it to an Adjective, and the result is an Adverb ; as hmve, 
brave4y. But what if the Adjective already end in as 
daily Can we say daiUUly? For further notice upon this 
point see the Syntax of Adjectives 

§ 441. Teoi and ty. — ^The words thir-teen, fouv4een, &c., 
are compounds This is clear. It is equally clear that they are 
compounds of three (or and ten • tlieir arit|;|metieal value 

being 3+10=13 That words like thirty, foT4y, &c, are 
also compound is not quite so evident, inasmuch as the element 
4y has no separate and independent existence. Nevertheless, 
the words in question are not only compounds, but their ele- 
ments are three (or four, &c ) and ten — or if not the actual 
word ten, one of its derivatives. In Moeso-Gothic we find the 
root 4ig used as a true substantive, equivalent in form as well 
as power to the Greek — tvdim tigitm 'pif6andjo7n = 

dnobus decadibus myriadmn ; (Luke xiv. 31 ) Jer^'prije tlgivd 
—amionim diiarmn decadum, (Luke iii 23) '^rins tiguns 
Bilnhrinaize^tres decaJas argenteorum. (Matthew xxvii. 
3. 9) 

In Tcelan^iic, the numbers fium 20 to 100 are foimed by 
means of t^gr, declined like vi^r, and naturally taking the 
woid which it numeiicall}" determines in the genitive case 

Xom Fjoiii tigir manna — foio tens of men, 

Oen, Fjogui ra tiga manna = oj Join teub o/ nun 
I)<it Fj 01 mil tiguni manna = to Join tens of men 
Air Fjoia tiga manna = foin tens oj men 

This IS the form of the inflection m the best and oldest MSS. 
A little later was adopted the indechnable form tigi, which was 
used adjectivally ^ 

§ 442 Eleven — The e in edeve^i is ein = one, Ein~M, 
ein-hf, cilef, edt, clf, Old High-German; a/if?lova, Old Frisian, 
c?ic?4eofan, e/n?-lufan, Anglo-Saxon This is universally ad- 
mitted. 

The Jev- is a modification of the root laih^an^')imnere=to 
stuy^to he over. Hence eleven— one over ten This is not 
universally admitted 
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§ 443 Ttvelve=^tlie root hvo^i- the root laib=hvo over ten 
Tvalif, McBso-Gotbic , ziieWf^ Old Higli-German ; toll^ Swedisli. 
— The same doubts that apply to the doctrine that the Av- in 
eleven represents the root -lai\ apjjly to the 4v- in' twelve. 
They arise out of the belief, held by many competent judges, in 
a senes of letter-changes which would bring Uf (or l-v) out of 
cU=zten; in wliich case the numerals in question, instead of 
being peculiar in their composition, would follow the principle 
which gives ^s thirteen, fovurteen, and the rest; and simply 
stand for 10 +*^1, and 10-1-2 The chief fact in favour of this 
is the Lithuanic form lih, wherein I is reasonably believed to 
represent d. 

Father his — The doctrine, now (as it is 'to be hoped) 
no longer common, that the forms like fathers are a coirup- 
tion of father Ids, is only noticed to be condemned Expres- 
sions like Jesivs Christ his sake are the chief foundation for 
it But 

1. Expressions like tlte Qaeeids Alajesty cannot be so ex- 
plained 

2 Nor yet expiessions like the children's bread 

3 H IS, cannot be lie + h is 

4 The 8 is really the -9 in pafris from and other 

genitive cases, both in Latin and the allied languages 


CHAPTER II. 

BEUIVATION CLASSIFICATION OF DEEIVATIVES. — DETAILS 

§ 441 Deeivation pioper may be divided according to a 
variety of principles. Amongst others — 

1. According to the evidence, — In the evidence that a 
word is not simple, but derived, there are at least two degrees. 
Thus — ‘ 

(a) That the word strength is a derivative, I infer from the 
word strong, an independent form, which I can separate fimn it. 
Of the nature of the word strength there is the clearest evi- 
dence, or evidence of the first degree. 

(5) Fold, hail, nail, sail, tail, said, &e, are in Anglo-Saxon 
fagel, hayel, megd, segel, fwgel, snivel, and hy the best gram- 
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marians, are considered as deiivatives. Yet, with these words I 
cannot do what was done with the word strength. I cannot 
take from them the part which I look upon as the derivational 
addition, and after that leave an independent word. Strength 
without the final th is a true word ; foiul or fugel without the 
final I IS no true word. If I believe tliese latter words to be 
derivations at all, I do it because I find in words like handle, 
&c , the d as a derivational addition. Yet, as the fact of a 
sound hemg, sometimes, used as a derivational addition does not 
preclude it from being, at other times, a part of the root, the 
evidence that the words in question are not simple, but derived, 
is not absolutely conclusive. In other words, it is evidence of 
the second degree 

2. Aceovding to the effect — ^The syllable -en in the word 
lohiten changes the noun white into a verb. This is its effect. 
We may so classify our derivatives as to arrange combinations like 
’'Cn (whose effect is to give the idea of the verb) m one group ; 
whilst combinations like th (whose effect is to give the idea of 
abstraction) form another older. 

3 According to the form — Sometimes the derivational ele- 
ment is a vowel (as in the ne in doggie) , sometimes a conso- 
nant (as the 4h m strength) ; sometimes a syllable (as the -en 
in tvhitenl) ; sometimes a change of vowel without any addition 
(as the i in compared with top) , sometimes a change of 
consonant without any addition (as the z in prize, compared 
with pnce) To classify derivations in this manner is to classify 
them according to them form. 

4, According to the nuniher of the derivationcd elements . — 
In fisher, as compared with fish, there is but one derivational 
a£5x. In fishery, as compared with^^/?,, the number of deriva- 
tional elements is two. 

§ 445 In the present work none of these principles will be 
exclusively adhered to. On the contrary, at the expense of a 
little repetition, a general view of our several derivational forms 
will be followed by a series of remarks upon our Diminutive, 
our Patronymic, our Gentile, Abstract and other nouns, — some 
of these groups being of paiticular etymological importance 

§ 446. Details in the way of form — ^Addition of a vowel, 
— Bah-y from babe. In Lowland Scotch this is far more com- 
mon, and is spelt 4e, as doggde, lassde, laddde, mous-t-e, 
wifne. 

Addition of L. — 1. Substantives.' — givd-le, kera-el. 
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2. Adjectives — liU4e, mich-le 

S Verbs. — sparh4e 

Addition of E. — Substantives. — {a) Words that in A. S. 
ended in -er, and were of the masculine gender — •laugk-t-^er, 
slaufjh-Uer. 

(h) Words that in A. S. ended in -cr, and were of the neuter 
gender — lay-er, fodd-ei\ 

(c) Words that in A. S. ended in ^ere, and were of the mas- 
culine gender. These are the names of agents, e. g, read--er^ 
shin-er, hary-er, hunt-er, leiid-er, &c 

(d) Words tliat in A. S. ended in -m, and were of the mas- 
culine — gander (A, S. gandr7^a). 

Verbs — hind-er, low-er. 

Addition of N — Substantives — rnaid-en, ma4n (as in migltt 
and main) That the is no part of the original word in 
mai-n^ we see from the word may. The idea in both may and 
mai-n is that of iDoiver 

Adjectives — ^Words of this sort express the circumstance of 
the object to which they are applied, being ^nude of the mate^- 
rial of which the radical part of the derivative is the name. 
Thus, gold-en is a derivative from gold, the material of which 
golden guineas are made. So, also, oak-en, ash-en, heech-en, 
braz-en, flax-en, gold-en, lead^en, silh-en, wood--en, woolUen, 
henvp-en, wheat-en, oat-en, wax-en These, and their like, 
though not uncommon in the present English, were much com- 
moner in A. S , where, in addition to the foregoing, we find — 

Tieow-en = made of iiood [tiee) 

Staii-en = — stone 

Silfi-en — — siliei 

G}’pei-en = — coppei 

Tigel-en = — liOtUwj (tile) 

Clces-en = — glass 

Hyin-en == — liom 

Fell-en = — slaii {fell), 

and others. In — 

Ber-en = appei taming to heais 
Gaet-en = — goats 

Swm-en = — swine 

Yter-en = — otters, 


the idea of material is departed fi:om. 

The /orm of this affix was, originally, -ciii 
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Mmn-QotJuc 

Bauz-om-B ^madeoi Ixtiloij [hue) 

Siliibr-euvs ™ 

Eisain-ciii-B = — miii 

FiU-ciii-s = — slin {fell) 

Tliaiiin-om-s = — tlioin. 

In Old Higli and Higli-German, the long form continues, 

6. g, stein~hi, dibm4n:=zma(le of stone, made of thorn. In the 
Neiv High-German, the form is simply -en, or -n 

Addition of the sound of 0, origmatmg in -ow or -ov, and 
spelt m the present English -^ow — By compaiison with shade 
and mead, the forms shad-ow and mead-ow are shown to be 
derivative ; the evidence being conclusive. We can isolate the 
simpler form, and, still, find a word actually existent m the 
present language. 

The evidence that the -oio in the following words is deriva- 
tional is less decided ; or (changing the expression) words like 
galloivs, &c. are in the same category with had, tail, &c. The 


w has grown 

out of a ^g 



Enylibli 

F) man 


Fnsitin 


bau-z^ 

Swall-r;/t 

swall-/// 

Gali-o?/ -b 


Td]X-oit 






Spari-o« 


1 Tall-oif 



To a great extent this form m ^u (=: v) is Danish ; e g. in 
Danish marvzumarroio, though, in Swedish, the word is merg. 
In the Danish furre and spwrre^zfitrroio and sparroiv the 
change is carried further. Swalloiuiz the Frisian swallig means 
throaty being, in the present English, more or less of a vulgar- 
ism, i e. when used as a substantive. Swallow, the name of 
the bird, has a different origin, and its w represents b, as in the 
German schwalbe. 

Addition of T.~l Substantives —(g) Words which in A S 
ended in 4 : gif4, shrif4, thefd, wef4 (weave), rif4, drif4, thrifd, 
fw84 (freeze), gris4 (grind), fiighd, sigh4, drauglU (draiv), 
weigh4. 

(b) Words which in A. S ended in 40 - The compounds of 
the word wrigld (from the root work, in the old past tense 
^v^ought); such as caTUwrigh4, vjlieeUonghd, milUwriglU, 
&c, 

' Adjectives. — tig]i4 (tie). 
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Addition of D, — Substantives. — hmn-d (hiiTn^ brenn^ obso- 
lete), jloo-cl (jioiu), oiUiUd (may in Lowland Scotch), see-d (sold), 
hurd-en (bear). 

Addition of TH (A. S j? as sounded in thin) — 1. Substan- 
tives — deadhj tra-tJi, tuealdh, fil4li, tddJi (tillage) or (filled 
ground)^ Li-th (as in the phrase lith and Jcin) 

2 Adjectives — The syllables -cou-th in the compound word 
tmcou-tlL This word originally means unLnovjn^ originating in 
the woid henrzto hioiv. 

Addition of TH (A. S. ^) as sounded in thine, — hiiMh-en 
deiived fiom hear. 

Addition of the sound of the Z in zeal - — Verbs, cleanse (clenz) 
from clean. In A. S clans-ian. 

Addition of the sound of K — hill-och 

Addition of the sound of the vowel E (as in feet), originating 
in - 2 g, and spelt, in the present English, -y — Of words like 
hlood-ij, craft-y, drear-y, might-y, imst-y, rnood-y, merr’^y., 
wortli-y, (Lg,, the A. S. forms were hldd-'ig, crceftng, drc6r4g, 
QuighUig, mist-ig, mdddg, rnyr4g, uvifh-lg, &c 

Addition of 4ng, oiigmally -vng — farth-ing (\), ridding, as 
in the three Ridings of Yorkshire, a corruption fiom tlnitli- 
ing, cleansdng, davm-ing, morn-ing. The fiict that the i, in 
these wordwS, was originally u is of great importance ; as will be 
seen when we come to the consideration of the verbal abstracts. 
This is because, at the present moment, the syllable nng is the 
termination of the present participle , so that (as far as the form 
goes) dawn-ing may be one of two things It may be either 
the substantive daivn + the termination dng, or the participle 
of the verb daivn, Mornnng, hovrever, can scarcely come from 
such a verb as morn Meanwhile, cleansing is, to all appear- 
ances, more readily derived from the verb cleanse than from 
aught else. Cleaning, however, might be from either clean the 
adjective, or from clean the vei'b More will be said upon these 
points in the sequel 

Addition of ddn — lamb-Lin (little lamb), rnannA-Vm (little 
man) 

Addition of the syllable -ard. — drwnh-a rd, stlnlc-nrd. 

Addition of the syllable -old. — thresli-ohl. 

Addition of the syllable -evn. — east-ern, vjebt^era, north-era, 
south-ern. 

Addition of the syllable -isli — Engl-tsli, selfish, 
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whit’-isJi, The original form was -ish ; cild-ish (chlldisli), 
Engl-isc (Engl-isld), A. S 

Addition of the syllable -ness — good-ness, had-mss, ivicl'ed- 
mss, hrighUness, davl^^ness, ^ueari^ole8s, dreavi-iiess, &c 

Change of the sound of a consonant — clo\h, clothe , gm^^, 
graze. In each of these pairs of words the former is a substan- 
tive and the latter a verb. 

Change of the sound of a voivel (a) Yerbs — rise, raise 
lie, lay * fall, fell * sit, set. (b) Substantives — io2y, ti^p ; cat, kit 
§ 447. In words like fishery and others, the analysis is 
fish-er^-^y. In all such there are two derivational elements and 
the result is a double derivative. Of the details more will ap- 
pear in the sequel. 

§ 448 It was stated that certain compounds take the form 
of derivatives It is now stated that certain derivatives may 
take the form of compounds Let a word contain two deriva- 
tional elements and let the combination coincide with some word 
actually in existence. That this is, by no means, impossible, is 
shown by forms in l-ing where I i ng gives us the name 
of a fish (ling) In this case, however, there is no fear of eiror 
Every one knows that duckding is anything but the name of a 
hird-fishy anything but a ling of the duch kind As far, 
however, as its mere form is concerned, it might have been one 
What, however, if in words like vtmost the ra- be one deriva- 
tional element, and the •‘Ost another ^ In such a case a deii- 
vative would simulate a compound, to an extent that might 
mislead. Whether such be really the ease may be seen below.^ 
§ 449 For remarks upon Hybridism, see above. Of the 
exceptionable forms that have a fair claim to be considered as 
naturalized the most important are the following 

1 The French feminine termination -ess attached to English 
roots. — ^To say duch-ess, or count-ess, is correct. To say sheg)- 
herd-ess is common, though exceptionable. No one, however, 
calls a female fox a fox-ess. 

2. When the -ess is preceded by the result is -ress^ The 
-r-, however, is no sign of gender. It is, itself, often preceded 
by 4-, which is no sign of gender either. In the Latin word 
genitor it is so preceded. The 4-, however, is non-radical , so 
that the analysis is geni-Uorz=: producer = father ; wherein the 

* Chapter on the Sapeiiative Degice 
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-T- denotes agency, and tJie 4- in geni-f-us — wanting in genui, 
genus^ &c These words in -‘t-or (obserre the vowel o) form a 
natural class They belong to the same declension, and they 
have a corresponding feminine in 4x; e. g. geni4-or, father ; 
geni4~nx, mother. The oblique cases of ge/titrix are gmi-tricis, 
geni-trici, gem-f/accm, gexd-trice. They give, in the French, 
4 rice j corresponding with the masculine form in ( = 0 ?"). 

Hence — Latin, c/cfor, actrix; French, //cfezir, actrlce; English, 
acfoi\ actress^ In all these cases the vowel is o. Hence, the -r 
in master^ though preceded by 4-, is not in the same category 
With the -r in actor. The Latin is magister ; Genitive, 
^aagisfri , in French it is in the Femmme, rttaitresse. 

The vrord, however, is an exceptional one ; and, for practical 
purposes, the combination 4r- may be treated as accidental. 
The mam fact connected with the words in 4ress, is that their 
analysis is 4-r~ess, their origin in -tricis, 4ricerii^ &c. in words 
like genitriceSf &c, and their masculine 4or — for- with an o, as 
avctor, actor , which in French becomes ah — at4ein\ acfcur. 

But the -r-, as a sign of agency, is English as well as Latin 
However, the English termination is — never -o/’. We say 
faet-or rather than facUer ^ but hah-er rather than hah-oi\ 

The root is a verb. It is a verb, even wdiere it looks most 
like a noun ; as in harp-er, hatt-er, glov-er, where harp, hat, and 
glove— play on harp, make hats, make gloves. It is a veib and 
an English verb Let, however, the verb in question be of 
foreign origin, yet treated as if it were English. In this case 
we get words like governor, which are neither English nor 
Fiench. 

Hybridism, and the inaccuracies of spelling to which it leads, 
are the chief points that command our attention with Feminines 
in -ess, and their coriesponding Masculines. Tlie minor details 
are of less importance. 

§ 450. Buch-ess, coiint-ess, haron-ess, 2 '>^^n-ess, poet-ess, lion- 
ess — Here -ess is attached, at once, to the main word, and the 
idea is that of a state, or condition, rather than action. 

Empress . — Here one of the in Emper-or is omitted. Em- 
peror itself, however, is an anomalous word. The Latin is Impe- 
rator. Has the 4 been lost? Or is the word an improper for- 
mation from empire ? This is a point of French, rather than 
Enghsh, philology. Meanwhile, IrnpendTiee is direct fi:om 
Imperatrix 

§ 451. The masculine, in respect to /b/m, is not always the 
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correlative of the Feminine — thus Marquis will not give Mar^ 
chioiiess, winch comes fi’om the Low Latin Marchio. 

§ 452 In seam-str-ess and song-str-ess we find instances of 
hybridism, and something more At present, however, it is 
enough to say that they are treated according to the analogy of 
master and rtiistress 

§ 453, Individually, I consider that hybridism is a malum 
per 56 , and that it oug^jt to be discouraged ; though, at the 
same time, I must admit that it is, sometimes, all but necessary , 
and also that some hybrids are better than others When this 
is the case there is generally some eombinatioo of sounds which 
makes the word look more unilmgual than it really is. In loit-- 
ticism (for instance) we have so close a parallel to criticism that 
the same analogy appears to apply to both The classical scholar 
knows that it does not. He also knows that lu is an impossible 
initial in a Greek word Still, the word is better than many 
others. Again, let an English Verb end in 4 Let -er be added 
Let a Feminine in -ess be required. The result will be a regular 
form in 4reh8 Hence, such a word as loaitress (though begin- 
ning with vj) IS better than fooiess, or sheepess. 

§ 454. Add -et to and the result Is larc-et=8m<dl 
lance — a legitimate foim, because both tlie lOot and the affix 
are French. Add -et to sicorJ, and the result ($wor<Uet=zhUlc 
sword), IS a specimen of hybriditj^ Still theie aie many of those 
h} bnd words which keep their ground, especially when the -ct 
IS preceded by I, as in street t Jet. 

Words like penetra-hle and penetradility are not only possible, 
but actual Latin woids So are possible and possibility. So 
are legible and legibility But readable and bearable, with their 
opposites, wn-readahle and un-bearable, are hybrid, and (to say 
the least) exceptionable. 

The terminations -ice, 4st, and -ism, are Greek, and in words 
like ostracize and ostracism they find a fit and proper place 
In words of English origin they are exceptionable 

§ 455. Individually (to repeat wdjat has been ah eady stated), 

I consider that hybridism is a malum per se It is often diffi- 
cult, however, to avoid it. Many scientific terms err in this 
respect ; exhibiting the heterogeneous juxta-positioii of onore 
than one language. Nor is this, in all cases, an accident. Oc- 
casionally it occurs through inadveitency , occasionally, however, 
it is defended. In a few cases it is the lesser of two evils It 
is least blameworthy m woids like the ones just quoted ; words 
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ending in 4^6 It would be difficult to dispense with such words 
as moralize, civilize, and some others . however much the former 
part may be Latin, and however much the latter j)art may be 
Greek. Again — to words like botanic, where the 4g (like the 
botan-) is Greek, we may add the Latin <d. As such a word 
was possible m the Lower Empire, where such words as 
irpcDTovorapios were common, we may call these (after the fashion 
of the architects) Byzantine formations. This, however, is only 
naming our tools. The mixture remains the same. At the 
same time one of the conditions reqxured in the introduction of 
new words is complied with. There exists a language in which 
they are possible Generally, however, the actual occurrence of 
the whole word is impossible Part comes fiom Language A . 
part from Language B : whilst in Language C, they are tacked 
together — sometimes (as in words like botanic-aUly, with 
additions. 

§ 456. A change of accent convex ts a Noun into a Verb 
Walker has referred this to the action of the Participle. 


Sulsfaniiue 

• nyh 

Pd) ticipJe 

A'bstract 

abstidct 

abstracting 

A'cccnt 

accent 

accenting 

A'ffix 

aflix 

affixing 

A'ugmeiit 

augment 

augmenting 

Colleague 

colleague 

colleagmng 

Compact 

compact 

compacting 

Compound 

coniiiound 

compounding 

Compiess 

com^Diess 

compressing 

Coiicieto 

conciete 

concretmg 

Conflict 

conflict 

conflicting 

Conserve 

conserve 

conservmg 

Consort 

consort 

consorting 

Conti’ast 

contrast 

contrasting 

Converse 

converse 

conversnig 

Conveit 

convert 

converting 

Deseit 

desert 

dosertog 

Descant 

descant 

descanting 

Digest 

digest 

digesting 

E'ssay 

essay- 

essaying 

E'xtract 

extract 

extractiiig 

Feiment 

ferment 

fermenting 

Frequent 

frequent 

frequontmg 

I^mport 

import 

importing 

I'ncense 

msenso 

insensmg 

I'nsult 

insult 

insulting 

Ohjoct 

olbject 

objecting 

Perfume 

perfume 

poi fuming 
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SiihsirifUiiY 

Vah 

Pto'ileiple 

JPeiinit 

Xieimit 

pormitiing 

Piefix 

pi of IX 

piciixmg 

Premise 

promise 

premising 

Piesagc 

lircsagc 

presaging 

Picseni 

present 

presenting 

PrudiiCL* 

produce 

piodueing 

PlOjCCt 

pioject 

projecting 

Protest 

protest 

piotesting 

Debcl 

icbel 

icbelling 

Recoid 

lecord 

rcc(')iding 

Refuso 

refuse 

refusing 

Subject 

subject 

siibjcclmg 

Survey 

survey 

surveying 

Torment 

toiment 

toimenting 

Tiaiisfcr 

tiausfii 

tiansftiiing 

Tianspoit 

transport 

transpoi ting 


None of these words are of English origin 


CHAPTER III 

DIMINUTIVES 

§ 45*7 Taking the English and Scotch together, our Dimin li- 
tres are numerous Taking the English alone they are few. 
The first that come under notice are — 

Forms in -ck — Common m Scotch ; as lassoch, la cJ dock, 
wifoclc, playoch (playtJang), bittocl, haddock, silloch {fry of the 
coal fish), with many others. In English {a) cuirent — hidlock, 
hilloch, huttoch ; (b) archaic — paddock (toad) ; mammock 
{fragment) ; (c) provincial — emmock {emmet), dunnock {hedge- 
spammu), riidrlock {rohin-recl-h^easf) 

Forms in -ich, — ^These are firom the fiiller forms in -oc/u ^ as 
laddick, lassick, riddick {ruddock), silUck {sillock), emmick 
{emmock) 

To proceed the older form of apricot is abricoch The 
older form of brittle is brickie (from break) With these pre- 
liminaries we may consider — 

1 Fmmetrzant. Compare emmock and ewtmick, m given 
above 

2 Gobbet z:i piece, month'-fidl In Scotch, gap pock 
S. Manimet, same as mammock. 
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4. Gimlet, — In Scotcb, gemlick. 

The evidence that the 4 in these words represents 4c is satis- 
factory. Professor Key, fiom whose valuable paper the list 
(along with numerous other details) is taken, adds cricket^ hornet^ 
limpet, locket, mallet, packet, pocket, sippit, smicket (fiom smocl), 
tippet, wevet (Somersetshire for spiders v:eh), ballot, spkjoL 
Here, however, the oiigin of the 4 is uncertain. The local 
term Jitchet ^=1 polecat has a better claim, inasmuch as there is 
another foim fiteheiv, in which the origin of the w out of a k is 
nearly certain. Brisket and maggot are transpositions from 
hristeck (from breast), and the A. S. o'iia^u where a k or g pie- 
cedes (as in smock) 

Form in 4ng, — lovddng, hird-ing 

§ 458 Form in 4e — Scotch — ^viJ^ie, daddie, lassie, lambic, 
hoatie English — daddy, baby. 

Double Derivatives — Forms of which the basis is k 
K + ie — Scotch — Lassockie, lassickie, ivifockie 
K-^-in , — This gives us the termination 4dn, the commonest 
of our Diminutives, though by no means general The follow- 
ing list IS from a paper on English Diminutives in the Philo- 
logical ihisenm (yqI i pp G79-GSGJ Manmkiv, lambUii, 
pipkin (zzlittle p>ipe) Gerdcin is from the root of gourd 
rather than from gourd itself, Gcimian, giirke, Norse, gurka. 
Jerkin -zifroek In Dutch jiirk 

Pumpkin — Dutch, pomp. Obsolete in English. ^ 

Oriskin:=z'Liiil^ pig Oris or grice. Obsolete 
Bumpkin , — Boot h--m , Dutch boom zz tree, beam, in Geiinaii 
hcmmzztrce , in English beam (generally = the but pie- 
served in hoinJoeam, with the power of arbor) The notion of 
tooodiness, connected with stupidity, or extreme simplicity, is 
shown in the word blockhead 

Firkin = Little fourth = Latin quadrantulus. 

Lastly, "we have in hahklmn, manvmJrdn, the combination 
V 4^ k n, 

§ 459 Form with 4 4- ing — Bant-Uing, dar-Uing, chitter- 
l-ing, diick-l-ing, firstJ-ing, fondJAng, foiind-h%ng, kitJ-ing, 
nestdAng, starAAng (stave), sapAAng, seedA-%ng, strip AAng, 
suckAAng, loitAAng, yearAAng, and a few others In change-- 
lAng and nurseAAng, the root is other than English, In hire- 
lAvg, lordAAmg, and %oitAAng, the idea of diminution is accom- 
panied by that of contempt. 

Form in l + ocl \ — In Professor Key's list I find, from Jaiiiic- 

I I 2 
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son, and (as such) Scotch — 1mon^-l-ochzza smalllieapj hmd>->hoch 
= a little Imh 

The coonhinatioii let^l + et . — Here the -1- is German — com- 
inon in the Swiss and Bavarian forms of speech— whilst the 
4 - IS either English or French, as the case may he When 
English, it is 4 in emmet ^ i. e Sb t — k , when French, the 4 in 
lancet. When the latter, it gives ns an instance of hybridism 
In gim-let the affix seems to be English In ham-let, stream-let, 
and ring -let, it is, probably, French 

§ 460 The comhinaUon Tel = r4-el The analysis of 
cochrel (cocherel) send pichei^el is eoch-er-el send inch-eT-el ; but as 
the words cocker and piker have no independent existence, it is 
an unsatisfactory one. The nearest approach to a Diminutive of 
the kind fresher = young frog, the A. S and 0 E forms for 
frog having been/roa? sudfrosh == German frosch 

§ 461. Form in 4 — The substantives of this class fall into 
two sections. 

a. Words which, though substantival in meaning, may be 
verbs in origin, in which case the I is the I in dribb4e, trickle, 
&Q Sparkle, speckle, we can say either it sparkles, or a 
sparkle : the speckled hen, or the hen with speckles. Perhaps, 
prickle is in the same category , though it more probably 
belongs to the next section. 

6 Words which are in oiigin, as well as in import, Sab- 
stantives — sp%ttle, girdle {girth), nozzle {nose), thimble, throstle 
{thumb), griddle {grid-iron), gristle, kantle (small corner, from 
leant ==: corner), hurdle (Dutch horde, Geiman hurde, English, 
used by builders, hording), knuckle (German, knock ^bone), 
stubble, kernel {^little corri). 

Soarezxs^ deer in its third year; sorn el zzon^ in its 
second. 

Tiercel. — ^A small hawk, from tierce. 

In the last edition of the present work, after noticing the 
forms (like trumpet, lancet, and pocket) in -d, and after remark- 
ing that they are of French origin , after noticing, too, certain 
German diminutives (like origilezzlittle eye, liedelzzlittle song ) , 
and, tmally, after bringing forward the word stream4et, I 
state, that ‘Hhe termination let, as in that word, seems to 
be double, and to consist of the Gothic diminutive 4, and the 
French diminutive 4:' — English Language. Fourth Edition, 
vol. ii. p. 147. Instead of Gothic, I would now write Ger- 
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An elaborate paper of Mr Herbert Coleridge in tlie Tvansac- 
tions of the Philological Society^ A.D. 1857, On Diminutives in 
LetP bas induced me to reconsider tins statement. 

Adter remarking that the number of substantives ending in 
let amounts to between seventy and eighty, Mr. Coleridge pro- 
ceeds to the analysis of them , throwing them into three gioups 
1, Words where the I is part of the root. 

2 Those where it is the French -let 
S Those where it is really Z -f as in stream-let 
It is only the last which have been considered heie. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AIJGMENTATIVES 

§ 462 The nearest approach to an Augmentative in the Ger- 
man languages is to be found in certain ■words in -art or uird , 
drunhard, stinh-ard^ lag-gard, coiv-ard^ and hragg-art 
In %viz-ard {%vitcliaTd) superiority of size is made the dis- 
tinctive character of the male, as opposed to the female, im- 
postor . and ^vizardy like gander, is a word where the mascu- 
line form is fuller than the feminine ; the general rule being that 
words like duch-ess, peer-ess, &c , are derived from duke, peer, 
&c. The dealers, however, in witchcraft were chiefly women. 

Bastard is not a word of this class ; but one from a wholly 
different source. 

Reynard == fox is from the proper name Ruinliart, Reynold, 
or Rinaldo. 

Buzzard — the Latin shows that the -ard is non-radical 
But- is, apparently, the put-, in putt-och, another name of the 
Buieo. 

Or find the paitndge m the pnttock’s nest ” 

§ 463. Sweetheart with a single accent, and that on the first 
syllable, is one thing. Sweet heart with two accents at par is 
another. The difference between two separate %Dord8 and ct 
single word made uf of two has been shown elsewhere ; and 
the only question that now remains is whether siveetheart be an 
ordinary compound, or a derivative, like upmost and others, L e 
a derivative wearing the garb of a compound. It may be either. 
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\i mfxj=heavt s^veet^ juvst as hldek bird—hiyd^hlucl^ or it 
mduj=smet -f (as m hraggad). In favour of this view is the 
German Uehhady a woid with the same meaning. In the Low- 
German, tins would he a possible compound ; masmnch as, in 
i< 9 ii?-German, had— head In jy^r/A-German, ho\Ycver, the woi d 
IS Iterz — and hevz can scarcely give such a compound as lieb- 
had. 

There is another word of this sort which requires notice : i. e, 
true-love Adjective for adjective, true is as likely to precede 
the substantive love^ as faithful, charming, &c , or any other 
word Moore might as easily have written — 


as 


Tiion faic tliee well, laine own tiue love — 
Then fare tliee well, iiime own ffea} lo\e. 


though he did not True love, then, like hldch bird, is a pair of 
words But true-love (as in triieloves knot) is a compound Of 
what ^ Perhaps of love preceded by true ^ in which case it is a 
word like hldckhlrd, Perhajis of something else. In Danish, 
trolove— to betroth, and trolovedj=Dj betiothedoT engaged person 
Meanwhile lov=lav\ and has nothing to do with the tender 
passion. Upon this Mi Laing, m his well-knowm work tqion 
Noiway, lemarks that the words have no origin in the affections, 
and that a man may be a true love to his bond of ten pounds, 
as weU as to his sweetheart '' He goes fuither, and holds that 
the word love itself=unio has the same legal character m which, 
however, he is wrong — as may be seen from the German liehe, 
and the Latin liib-et Laying this, however, out of the ques- 
tion, it IS clear tliat, if the fcst part of this doctiine be right, 
we have, in truelove, not only a curious derivative, but a word 
of Scandinavian oiigin And such I once believed it to be. 
Where, however, is the evidence of its meaning au engaged per- 
son in English ? Until this be adduced it is better to suspend 
judgment. 


CHAPTEE y 

FATltONYMICS AHB GENTILE NA2IES. 

§ 464 In Anglo-Saxon the termination 4ng is as truly patro- 
nyiiuc as -ihi}s is in Greek. In the Bible-translation the son 
of Elisha is called Ells tug In the Anglo-Saxon Ohrumcle occur 
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sneli genealogies as the following- — Ida ^oces Uo2opingj JEojyixb 
Using, Esalnging, Inga Aoigemvitlng, Angeimit Alocing, Aloe 
Ueonodng, Beonoc Branding, Brand Bwldaying, Baldwg Wo^ 
dealing, Woden Frd^otoidfing, Fvi^oioidf Finning, Finn God- 
tvidfing, OodiuuJf Geaiing— Ida was the son of Eoppa, Eoppa 
of Esa, Esa of Inga, Inga of Angenwit, Angenwit of Aloe, Aloe 
of Beouoc, Beonoc of Brand, Brand of Baeldag, Baeldag;^ of 
Woden, Woden of Fn^owulf, Fri^owulf of Finn, Finn of God- 
wulf, Godwulf of Geat — In Greek, tins would be yv 

^Ei 07 r 7 r 6 iB 7 ] 9 , '^EoTT^a ^ Iyj€iB'i]9, ^'Jyya ^ Kyyev- 

^LTelBrjs, <Lc In like manner, Edgar Atlieling means Udgar of 
the family of the nobles 

The plurals of these forms in -ing have commanded attention 
from their prominence in the Anglo-Saxon charters, as the names 
of lAaces, Through the Codex Bijplomaticus we learn, that the 
following districts (along with many others) of which the names 
now end in the simple singular syllable ing, oiigiiially, ended m 


the ijlaral foim ^ing-as 

Thus — 



Bailoiig in 

Essex 

was 

I)crcingf/6* 

13(3tlaiig — 

Essex 

— 

Eoccingf^v 

Diicliling — 

Sussex 

— 

Dicohngc/i>* 

Doclang — 

Noifolk 

— 

Docemge/i^ 

iMalhng — 

Kent 

— 

Malhngi^s 

Beadiug — 

Beiks 

— 

Beadingrti' 

Tailing — 

Sussex 

— 

Teriingrtd' 

These, with others, 

are (as has been stated) names 


which 

actually occur in A S documents. In the following, the forms 
111 as are inferred from the present names. 


Ballang in 

Essex hom a hypotlietical 

Balcmgc/s 

Baihng — 

Essex — 

Beoihng^is. 

Baimnig — 

Kent — 

Beoimmgfa* 

Basing — 

liantb — 

Basmga^ 

Beltmg — 

Kent — 

B citing rifs 

BiUnig — 

Noitlis, &c — 

BiHing^^s 

Billing — 

Noitliumbeiland — 

Bulinga^^ 

Brading — 

Plants — 

Braclingf^^. 

on throughout the alphabet. In a few 

cases, howevei* 

in the form s, is 

retained at the present time, e, g. 

Baihngs 

in Lnicolnslnic 

Boahngs 

— Suffolk:, 


Mastings 

— Sussex 



Lilhngs 


Yoikslme 
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Can these plurals, real and hypothetical, be the names of men 
and women who occupied certain districts rather than the names 
of the districts themselves^ Yes. The nature of the word 
Wales'^ may be seen above ; but it is only one word out of 
many, the transfer of the name of the inhabitants to the land 
inhabited being common both in A. S and Old English. Again, 
m Xiithuanic — * 

Szvedai, Swedes fiom Szveclas, a Sii ede = Sweden 

Piusai, Pi ussians — Piiisas, a Pi ussian = P) iissia 

Lenliai, Poles — Lenkas, a Polo = Poland 

In Oormvall the form is singular , as is also the simple form 

in the following passage : — 

pis tijjing com him how Wale him betiayecl 
peifoi IS Gascoyn left and er at werie delayed ” 

PtOBEET OE BoUENE, 203 

The older name for England is Engle— Angl% rather than 
Anglia 

“ The Denes adde the maystre, tlio al was yclo, 

And by Pst Angle and Ljmdeseye hix wende voij5 atte laste, 
iind so hamwaicl al by Kent and slow and Tbainde Taste ” 

Eobeet OF Gloucesteb, 160 

To proceed. 'Eorfolh and Suffolk are the ‘people (folk) of the 
North and South, the use of f4k as the part of a local name 
being particulailyc ommon in the Noise 

Sus-scjt, and Ess-ea? are the South Saxons, and the East 
Saxons rather than South, or East, Saxony. 

Somer-S6^, and Dor-se^ are words of the same kind ; meaning 
Somex-settleTS and Dox-settlers ^ — the A. S. form having been 
8ajta==incola, with a plural both in -as and -an In the 
Codex Diplomaticus we have — 

BeonotS(ZJiaii in Worcestershne Moseto in Woreestershne 

BiacLeto — ditto Wieocens^to — Slnopslme 

Giimi^jfan — ditto Cisegs^to — Kent 

Inciie^an — ditto Cindseian — Wilts 

§ 465. The total number of different names, either real or 
inferred, which end in -^ng, is, as Mr Kemble writes, 627 ; but, 


• Our walhnuts have nothing to do mth walls 
or Tmeu Gallicee 


They m foreign nuts ^ Welsh nuts, 
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as several of them are repeated in different comities, the siun 
total amount to 1329, distributed thus 


Yoilislmc 

127 

Beiks . 


22 

Noi/oUi 

97 

Nottmgliam 


. 22 

Lincolnslme 

70 

Camlbiidgc 


. 21 

Sussex 

08 

Doiset 


21 

Kent 

. 00 

Stadoid 


19 

SiimJk 

50 

Duiliam 


19 

NoitliiimTbeiland 

48 

Leicester 

. 

19 

Essex 

48 

Surrey 


18 

Gloster 

46 

Bucks 


. 17 

Soineiset 

45 

Hunts 


10 

Noithampton 

35 

Deiby 


14 

Salop 

34 

Woicester 


13 

Hants 

33 

Middlesex 


12 

Waiwick 

31 

Hertfoid 


10 

Oxfoid 

. 31 

1 Ciimbeiland 


6 

Laiicashjie 

26 

Butland 


4 

■\Wis . 

25 

Westmoi eland 


2 

Cliesluie 

25 

Coinwall 


2 

Devon 

24 

Monmouth 


0 

Bedfoid " 

22 





§ 466 In respect to the names like Tarring^ &c, which 
stand alone, or without the additions of -loic, -ham^ -worthy 
’•borough^ and the hke, their distribution is as follows : — 


Kent 

25 

Hunts 

, 3 

Norfolk 

24 

Northumberland 

3 

Sussex 

24 

Notts . 

3 

Essex 

. 21 

Camhiidge 

2 

Suffolk 

. 15 

Derby 

2 

Yoik 

13 

Doiset 

2 

Lincoln 

7 

Gloucester 

. 2 

Southampton 

6 

Oxon . 

2 

Beiks 

5 

Bucks 

1 

Surrey ^ 

. 5 

Devon 

. 1 

Beds 

4 ! 

Salop . 

1 

Norths 

. 4 

Leicester . 

1 

Lancaslnre 

4 

Somerset . 

1 

Middlesex 

. 4 ' 

Warwick 

1 

Herts 

3 

Wilts . 

1 


§ 467. Supposing these words to be declined like cyningzz 
Idng^ their possessive case would be, in the singular number, 
(s(Uj) MaUing-eSy in the plural, MalUng-m. If so, the town of 
Mailing, or, of a Mailing would be Mallingestun , the toian of 
the Mailings being MallingaPm, But what would Mallingtim 
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be ? This question is anything but unimportant. In the 
Codex Dq)hmaticii8 (No. ITO), Mr Kemble finds an 
widjiiig la tidy also (No. 195) a Foltivbihnj land y also (ihuL), 
a Wynheardiag land y upon which he remarks that tins inecins 
the land of an uFthehvulfi a Fohvwie, and a Wynheard , lather 
than that of a family called jEihehv idlings, a family called 
FolewiningSy or a family called Wynheaixlings Fiom tins, he 
argues that the termination -ing is, by no ineans, sufficient, in 
all eases, to make a patronymic, but that, on the contiary, it 
sometimes denotes a genitive, or possessive, case — yFfhehoidJing 
land being exactly ecj[uivalent to JEthehoulfes land In like 
manner Woolbedington, Wool Lavington, and Barlavington are, 
respectively, Wtdfhtedingtiin, Wulfldfingtun, ^nd Beorlafinglftn, 
or the towns {tunas) of Wulfbmd, Wulflaf, and Beoiiaf. — 
See Saxons in England, vol. i. p CO, note. 

The view that ^ing is virtually a genitive case, is further de- 
veloped in a paper by the same author in the P/a7oZo^ica? Trans- 
actions (vol. IV ) Objected to by Mr Watts, who holds that 
the form is adjectival rather than genitive, this view h^s been 
endorsed by Professor Key 

§ 468 The notion that dng is the sign of a genitive case in 
the way that -s is, I hold to be untenable , and I doubt whether 
the author meant to say that it was so. Wallis calls all our 
forms in -s Adjectives, on the strength of the import of a good 
hat and a man's hat, being, as far as the relations of good and 
man's to hat are concerned, the same. Y"et, he would never 
have said that man's was in the same categoiy with honus, or 
honvs in the same category as homims, except in a very general 
way That the ideas expressed by the words patronymic and 
genitive are allied no one doubts — and, it seems to me, that 
Mr Kemble meant little more than this Without laying 
undue stress upon the paucity of examples, and arguing that a 
final -a, the sign of the genitive plural, may have been omitted 
by either the speaker or the copyist, we may fairly say that the 
power under notice is exceptional. If so, all that can be said 
is, that in a few instances such words as xEthehuidJing landzz 
either terra jEthelwulfii, or terra jEthelwidfiana. For making 
the forms exclusively genitive, I see as few reasons as I see for 
making them exclusively adjectival They are neither one nor 
the^other exactly ; any more than Priumides is exactly either 
Primni or Prinmeius, 

§ 409 So much for the pmnly etymological question. The 
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historical aspect of tlie question is^ at leasts of equal interest 
If phrases like WulflafingtanTz^ Wulflcff^ hnv'it^ v/e have a great 
number of largo places foimdecl by single individuals. I do not 
say that such is not the case. In many cases — especially in 
the Danish parts of England — the undeniable sign of the genitive 
ease (-s) comes betAveen a personal pioper name and a local 
common one, c. g, in IngoUhhy^ Ovmshirl', Szo.zzIngicdhVs 
kntii^ Omis Clmrch, &c Upon the whole, however, I favour 
the inference suggested by the numerous plural forms in -^wgas^ 
and believe that the oidmary Patronymic poAver is the one 
Avliich best suits the form. The question, hoAVever, is far too 
complicated for a work like the present 


' CHAPTEE VI. 


AUSTUACTS ^FOUMS IN -J7/ FORMS IN -NESS 


§ 470 Abstracts aic of tAvo kinds : (u) Determinate, and {h) 
Indeterminate 

§ 471 The Determinate Abstracts denote qualities to the ex- 
clusion of their opposites They fall into two divisions; in the 
fiist of Avhich the Adjective is simple ; in the second of which it 
is either Derivative or Compound. 

Adjective Simple — Words hke long, hroad, liighy deep, 
strong, hot, to Avhich short, narro%o, loiv^ shalloiu, iveah, cold 
stand in contrast, run in paiis, as — Imgh, low ; broad, narrow, 
&5C 111 these each adject hm can take the termination -ness ; in 

otiier words, Ave can say both long-ness and short-ness, broad- 
ness and narrow-ness, high-ness and loiv-niess, deep-ness and 
shalloioniess, strong-ness and weahness, hot-ness and cold-ness — 
at least, good authorities have done so. At the same time, it is 
clear that there is a difference ; this difference being in faAmiir of 
the moie negative term of the two. Thus . — 


Slioit-ness is commoner than Longness 


Nanowness 

Low-ncss 

Sliallowness 

■^Veak-ness 

(’okhness 


Broadness 

Iiigli~ncss 

Deep-noss 

Stiong-ness 

Hot-ness 


If there bo any exception to this statement it lies with the 
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•word highness, which is, perhaps, commoner than loiuness It 
should, however, be remembeied that it has two meanings — 
being used as a title of honour, as your Royal Highness On 
the other hand, longness and strongness are words winch a very 
fastidious writer would hesitate about using And, unless he 
gave them their right meaning, he would do well in abstaining 
from them 

Second division. — Adjective Derived (a) Derivative element 
-y — Happimess, un-hetppmess, naughti-ness 

(6) Derivative element -ish — slugg-ish-ness, peev-ish-^ness. 

(c) Participial forms in -ed — content ed-ness. 

§ 472. Adjective Compound — {a) Words in 4y = lihe 
worl&lMiess, mandi-efiess, 

(h) Words in -ful — truth-fuUness 

(c) Words in dess — ruthdessmess, caredess-ness. 

§ 473. The Indeterminate Abstracts denote qualities, but 
without excluding their opposites. Thus, we may talk of the 
length of a very short walk — the height of a low chair — the 
depth of a shalloiu stream, and the like In all these cases we 
meiely mean that the walk, the clutir, and the ^oater have a cer- 
tain amount of extension in a certain direction. Whether this 
be little or much is another matter. We mention it generally. 
If we wished to draw attention to the fact of the thiee qualities 
being below the average we should say shortness, loio-oiess, and 
shallow^oiess. 

§ 474. The Indeterminate Abstracts, in the typical form, are 
formed from Adjectives by the addition of dh As this, how- 
ever, is a simple consonant, it creates no new syllable. As it 
attaches itself directly to the Adjective (the Adjective itself 
generally ending in a consonant) it creates some slight euphonic 
modifications. Thus : — 

In strong and long the vowel changes, after the manner of 
the 0 in old and elder, and the result is strengdh, lengdh. 

So it does in broad, giving breaddh. Here the aj0B.nity 
between the sounds of -d and dh give us a near approach of 
a true reduplication of a consonant. 

In heighth, the power of the h is often overlooked," and the 
word is sounded height 

In depth the opposite often occurs, and many say defth, on the 
principle that, in the Greek language, gives us such forms as 
TV^9u9. 

■WitH the forms in -th, the phenomenon of § 471 is reversed, 
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and words like 8lioTt4\ na7*Tow-thy loss-th^ cold4\ are either 
rare or non-existent . in other words, the negative terms take 
the form in ^ness 


CHAPTEE VII. 

ON CERTAIN FOEMS IN -EH DEGEEES OF COMPAKISON. 

DEFECT AND COMPLEMENT. 

§ 475 . Peepaeatoey to the consideration of the degrees of com- 
parison, we must attend to certain phenomena connected with the 
forms in -cr; an ending which is common to (1) certain pro- 
nouns, as ei4li-er, oi^-ei-th-er, whe4h--er, o4h-er ; (2) certain pre- 
positions and adverbs, as ov-er, uncUer^ af-Uer ^ (3) adjectives of 
the comparative degree , as lois-er, strong-^er, hett-er, &c ; (4) ad- 
jectives, with the form of the comparative, but the power of the 
positive degree , as iipp-er, iind-er^ tnii-er, out-er, hind-er. What 
is the idea common to all these words ? Bopp, who lias best 
generalized the view of the form, considers the fundamental idea 
to be that of duality In the comparative degree we have a 
relation between one object and some other object like it, or a 
relation between two single elements of comparison : as A is 
wiser than B. In the superlative degree we have a relation 
between one object and all others like it, or a relation between 
one single and one complex element of comparison ; A is %oiseT 
than By 0, D, &c. Over and above, however, the idea of simple 
comparison, there is that of (1) contrariety; as in inneVy outer , 
under y ui^ioeVy over ; and (2) choice in the way of an alterna- 
tive , as eithery neither, other, and ^vheiJ^ery a word which, as a 
pronoun, is nearly obsolete No one at present says whether of 
the two will you have, or whether of the Uvo is this ? but, on 
the contrary, which of the two, &c. In Lithuanic, the converse 
takes place, and whether (at least its equivalent hatras) applies 
to more than two, e, g : — 

Trfs bernyczei szeno piove , 

Kat) as busxt mano 
KaO as plauksit Tamikelio 

% e Three jomxg men mow hay , 

Wliettm (which) will be my love ^ 

Whether (nhwh) will swim for the VTeatli*’ 
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The ■word, as is suggested by this quotation, is an old one ; 
being the Latin liter (c-uter, -whence n~etder =^Qi-eUher) and the 
Greek KOTepo9 ( = Trorepos^) 

The notice of the extent to which the notion of comparison is 
connected with that of duality is not the only prehniinary to 
the consideration of what are called the positive, comparative, 
and siqieiiative degrees of adjectives and adverbs. A distinc- 
tion, important elsewheie, is pre-cnnnently important here 
This is the distinciioii hehveen a sequence in logic and a 
sequence in etymology. The ideas or notions of ihou^ thy, thee, 
are ideas between which theie is a metaphysical or logical con- 
nection. The train of such ideas may be said to form a 
sequence, and such a sequence may be called a logical one The 
forms thou, thy, thee, are forms or words between which there is 
a formal or an etymological connection. A tram of such woids 
may be called a sequence, and such a sequence may be called an 
etymological one In the case of thou, thy, thee, the etymologi- 
cal sequence tallies with the logical one. In the case of J, my, 
me, the^etymological sequence does not tally (or tallies imper- 
fectly) with the logical one. Applying this to words like good, 
better, &c., we see at once, that, whilst some are deficient in their 
Comparative and Superlative, others arc deficient m their Posi- 
tive, foims. The defective character, however, of this class of 
words is not aU It must be remaiked that the forms which 
one word wants are made good by those which another possesses 
Hence, there is not only diefect, but what may be called conijiU’^ 
nient, also The word good Ms up what was wanting to the 
forms better and best 

That the phenomena of defect and complement will meet us 
again when we reach the pronouns is suggested by the example 
just given. It will meet us elsewhere besides. It will meet us 
most especially amongst the verbs. 

§ 476. Formation of the Oomqxmdive Degree — Details — ■ 
The comparative is formed from the positive by adding -er , 
as cold, rich, dry — cold-er, rich-er, dry-er. This -r was orim- 
nally -a 

§ 477. In ivorse we may suppose that there is a remnant of 
this : the Mceso-Gothic form being vCdrsiza ; in Old High-Ger- 
man, wiraVo; Middle High-German, 'ic.-mcr; Old Saxon, 

Anglo-Saxon, vyrsa , Old Norse, verri; Danish, veerre; 
and Swedish, varre, 

Fear, necirer , "A S necih comparati'V'e, nearre, near, nyr * 
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supeilative, nyhst^ nehsi Observe, the absence of the -r. Tins 
shows that the •English positive oi^ear is the Anglo-Saxon com- 
parative nearre, and that in the secondary comparative oiearer^ 
we have an excess of expression In the vulgarism hettcrer for 
hetteTj and in the antiquated forms ivorser for ivorse, and lesser 
for less, we have an excess of expression In the Old High- 
German we have the forms hetseruro, onerdro, erer&m ==hefier, 
more, ere. It may be, however, that the r m rear is a mere 
point of orthograjdiy, and that it is not pronounced , just as 
father and farther are, for the most pait, pronounced alike. 

Farther — Anglo-Saxon, fcor, fyrre, fyrresl The tJi seems 
euphonic, inserted by the same process that gives the S in av" 
Spos^ 

Further — Confounded with farther, although in reality from 
a different woid, Old High-German, New liigli- 
Geiman, dev vordere; Anglo-Saxon, fyr'^re 


CHAPTER Till. 

FORMATION OF TITE SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. DETAILS. 

§ 47s. The superlative degree is formed from the positive by 
the addition of the syllable -est ; as darl\ darh-est , cold, cold^ 
est ; rich, rich-est ; dry, dry-est ; lovj,low-e 8 t 

§ 479. But it may also be formed from the comparative by 
changing the r of the comparative into s, and adding t ; as 
darh-er, dark-es, darh-es-t ; cold-er, cold-es, cold-esd , rich-er, 
rich-es, rich-esd ; dry-er, dry-es, dry-es-t ^ low-er, loiv-es, 
es4. 

To understand the reason why this complex and apparently 
unnecessary process has been noticed, we must remember what 
has been said concerning the Moeso-Gothic language, and the 
extent to which it preserves the older forms of the Gothic in- 
flections ; and, also, that the Moeso-Gothic Comparative was not 
formed in r, but in Ald-iza, hat-iza, suUiza, were the ori- 
ginal forms of wliat became in Old High-German alt-iro, hets-iro, 
suat-siro, and in English, old-er, helper, siveePer This is one 
fact Another is, that ivhilst many languages have a Compa- 
rative ^vitliout a Superlative degree, fe%v or none have « Super- 
lative 9 oifhout a Comparative Hence, in the case of a Super- 
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lative in -st, t^wo views may be taken. According to the one, it 
is the Positive with the addition of st ; aecordiflg to the other, 
it is the old Comparative in -s, with the addition only of t. 
Now, Grimm, and others, lay down as a rule, that the S’uperla- 
lative IS formed, not directly horn the Positive, but indirectly 
through the Go'tnparative, 

§ 480 With the exception of worse and less, all the English 
Comparatives end in r ; yet no Superlative ends in rt, the form 
bemg, not wise, wiser, wiseH, but wise, wiser, wisest This 
fact, without invalidating the notion just laid down, gives ad- 
ditional importance to the Comparative forms in s; since it is 
from these, hefore they changed to r, that we must suppose the 
Superlatives to have been derived. This theory being admitted, 
we can, by approximation, determine the date of the Superlative 
degree It was introduced into the languages allied to the 
English, after the establishment of the Comparative and before 
the change of s into r. 

§ 481. Of the English superlatives, the ones that demand a 
detailed examination, are those that are generally despatched 
without difS.culty, viz the words in miost, such as midmost, fore- 
most, &c. The current view is that they are compound words, 
formed fi-om simple ones, by the addition of the superlative term 
most Grimm’s view is opposed to this. In appreciating this, 
we must bear in mind the phenomena of excess of expression , 
at the same time we must not depart from the current theory 
without duly considermg that we have in Icelandic the forms 
ncermeir, fjm-mevr, &e. nearer and farther, most unequivocally 
compounded of near + more and of far + more. The A S. 
gives us the following forms . — 


Anglo-Saxon 

innema 

iltema 

si^Sema 

Isetema 

miSeina 


English, 

inmost 

outmost 

latest 

latest 

nethermost 


Anglo-Saxon 

English 

forma 

foremost 

seftema 

aftermost 

ufema 

utmost 

hindema 

hindmost 

midema 

midmost 


_ Besides these, there are in the other affied languages, words 
like fruma= first, aftuma-=last, miduma= middle. These 
words show at once, that, as frr as they are concerned the m 
which appears in the last syUable of each has nothing to do with 
the word most. On the contrary, there was formed, m Anslo 
Saxon, a regular superlative from them by the addition of si • 
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as mfte-m-esty fyr-m-est, IcBte^m'-est, si^-m-esi, yfe-m-est, utMn-- 
est And, hence, in the present English, the different parts of 
the syllable miost (in words like upmost), come from difiereiit 
quarters The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon words irmemay 
&c ; whilst the -st is the common sign of the superlative. In 
separating, then, such words as midmost into its component 
parts, we should write — 

micl-m-o&t not mid-most fore-m-ost not foie-most 

nt-m-ost — nt-most ni-m-ost — m-most 

iip-m-ost — ixio-most Innd-m-ost — hind-most 

In certain words the syllable m-ost is added to a word 
already ending m er j that is, to a word already maiked with 
the sign of the comparative degree. 

ne-thei-most ■ hin-dei-niost 

utt-ei-most out-ei-most 

npX>ei -most inn-ci -most 

Here, the addition is mosty as a simple word , and the result 
is a Compound — not a Derivative. 

Having accounted for the q}i in the words just mentioned, we 
can account for the m in the void former. Tlie supcidative was 
forma , and former was a comparative, catachx'estically, derived 
from it. 


CHAPTER IX 

COMPABISON OF ABVEBBS 

§ 482 Abvebbs, like adjectives, take degrees of comparison, 
though not to the same extent. In the sun shines hrighty the 
word hright means brightly ; and although the use of the latter 
word would have been the more elegant, the expression is not 
ungrammatical 

The sun shines to-day highter than it did yesterdayy and 
to-morrow it will shine brightest — Here also the sense is ad- 
verbial. 

In words like oftener and seldomer the adverbial comparison 
s beyond doubt. 

§ 483. Adverbs, then, take the degrees of comparison . and 
lot only do they do this, but the history of their forms is im- 
ortant. In A.nglo-SaxoQi there were two forms ; one in -re 

K K 
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and ’^este. the other in -or and -ost Now the fi3’st of these was 
the form taken by adjectives , as se scem'pve> simovd = the sharped' 
sworclj and se scearpesie siveorcl=:the sharpest sword; the 
second, the foiin taken by adverbs ; as, se sword scyr^ scewrpor 
zzthe sword cuts sharpeTj said se sweord scy}'^ scearpostzzthe 
sivord cuts sharpest. 

More than this — the adverbial form had a tendency to make 
the preceding vowel full the adjectival, a tendency to make it 
small. Thus — 


Positive 

Comparntive 

Siqwi lative 


Lang, 

Lengie, 

Longest, 

Long 

Sti’ang, 

Stiengre, 

Stiengest, 

Stiong 

Geong, 

Gyngie, 

Gjmgcst, 

Young 

Sceoit, 

Scytie, 

Sc^itest, 

Slioi t 

Heali, 

Hyne, 

Hylist, 

High 

Bald, 

YMie, 

Ylilest, 

Old 


Of this change, the word last quoted is a still-existmg speci- 
men, as oJd, elder ^ and older ^ eldest^ and oldest, A more im- 
portant word is rather • in winch we pronounce the a like the 
a m father^ or full. Nevertheless, the positive form is small, the 
a being pronounced as the a in fate, or small. The word itself 
means quicl\ easy =z the classical root paS- m paSto 9 What we 
do qiiicJdy and ivillinyly we do hy preference If the word 
rather were an adjective, the vowel of the comparative would be 
sounded as tlie a in fate As it is, however, it is adverbial, and 
as such is pioperly sounded full 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ORBINABS 

§ 484. The Ordinals are derived from the Cardinals. There is, 
however, no etymological connection between either one and 
first, or two and second, W^ith the others the ordinal form is 


either tli or a modification of it. Thus — 

Cauhnal 

Oxlinal 

Tinee 

Thn-d 

Four 

Fom-th 

Five 

Fii-th 

Six 

Bix-tli 

Eight 

Eigli-i/i. 

And so on. 
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§ 4iSo. Is there any connectton between the Ordinals of 
Niimeials and the Superlatives of Adjectives ^ It is an un- 
doubted fcicb that more than one form is common to ceitain 
Superlatives, and to ceitain Ordinals. Thus the -m- in fov-m-er^ 
of which, the Anglo-Saxon is and V\hich is, in Latin, 

IJvi-m-iiSj and, in Lifchuamc, inr-^m-as, is, without doubt, the -m- 
in infl-m-iiSj exti^^^i-uSj &c zz lowest, outermost, &c. ; all being 
superlatives. It is also an undoubted fact that the -f- in sex-t-tts 
(sixth) is the 4- in irpto-r^os, and the 4wi-- in sep-tim-us, the 
4im‘ of ex4hu-iis. It is impossible to see these coincidences 
without admitting the possibility of such identifications. Those, 
however, who see this are asked to see more They are asked 
to see, m the Greek form -r^r- in cpiX-rar-o^, an original -ra/j.T- 
in which both the -t- and -/>&- once existed They are then 
asked to see, in a word like m-pco-r-os, a form in which -jx- is lost, 
but the -T- preserved They are then asked to see in infi’-miis, 
a form where the 4- is preserved, but without the -/4- 

§ 486 All this passes within the region of the Superlative 
Degree, and without any liypothcvSis as to the affinity between 
the ideas of Supeilativity and Ordmality. But what if the 
latter be superadded ^ In this case, tlie Ordinals are dealt with 
as Superlatives, and, omvtatis mwtundis^ the reasoning is 
repeated The 4im^ in sep4!m-tts is the full, perfect, and 
typical form ; the 4- in qiiar4-us, the 4- minus w- The 
in decimi^vs is the -m- minus t< all this within the compass 
of one language. But this is not all , the Latin for 7 is septem, 
the Greek, i'jrra. The Norse for 7 is sjau But, in the 
English, in seve-n, the (being the -m- of the ordinal) is 
reflected back (so to say) on the cardinal This may, or may 
not, be the case. But there is more behind The Greek for 1 0 
is Befca , wherein, not only the 4- but the -m- is lost also , as 
may be seen fiom clec--em. But the English for 10 is ten ; in 
Moeso-Gothic taihiin Here the -7i- = 4- (in Beico), and -c- (in 
decern), -whilst the = m septi -m-us ^ in inji’-m-us 
= in piu-iu-us = -'in- of the Superlative Degree = -m- of* 
ordmality — this -m- of ordmality being reflected on the Super- 
lative. The same applies to seven and nine The is not 
radical, as is inferred fi^om sjau, and Ivvea . and it is ordinal, 
as is inferred from septi-m-us, and novi-m-us—nonus. All 
this should be known, because it is found in the writings of 
authoritative grammarians. But is it true ? I cannot say. 
It explains so much that I am slow to believe it wliolly wrong. 

K K 2 
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At the same time the pateiit and ostensible argument in favour 
of it is unsatisfictoiy. To treat Jivd as the ordinal of two, is 
like treating I as the noininativc of me They aie not only 
two words but the names for two diflbient ideas. First is a 
supeilative all the world over Tt is at the most honouiable 
end of a serie>s, or order; and, as such, Ordinal. But this 
order, in which it is so superlative, is not represented by one, 
but by second, tJdrd, foivHh, and so on. In respect to these it 
is both ordinal and superlative. What it is to ooie is another 
matter. It is certainly not its superlative 

To proceed. Compare second with kvo, and what is the 
correlation^ None The true correlative to second is first; 
and as second is from the Latin secundns, to which the root is 
the 560- in seq-^uor, the two together mean, theie or thereabouts, 
the q^receding and the folloiving. If any degree of comparison 
comes in here, it is the comparative ; and that this does come 
in IS shown in those languages which, like the Danish, use anden 
=: other for second. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is possible that, in words like 
third, fourth, &c, some idea of supeiiativeness may exist, 
though not to the extent to winch it exists in first When we 
say fif tit, or the sixth, \ve use the definite article just as we 
do ivhen vre say the best, or the luorst We also imply that a 
number of objects is spoken about , inasmuch as the fifth 
implies fourth, third, second and first which pieceded it — 
the highest iiumbei being at the head of the senes. In this 
there are the elements of ordinality of some kind. But is it 
the ordinality that implies a cardinality ^ Is it a correlation be- 
tween fifth and five ^ No. The ordinals, fi:*om two, upwards, 
are ordinal to each other, and not to their so-called cardinals. 


. CHAPTEie XI 

EXPRESSION OF DIFFERENCE OF SEX 

§487. The chief affix by which the name of a male is con- 
verted into that of a female, is, in German -m, so that from 
freundzz friend we get fremuUnn -female friend. It is a 
termination which is not only German but Sarmatian also . the 
Lithuanic giving 
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Bajoras 

nobleman 

bajor-e/n\ 

ICimigs 

paison 

kunig-toii? 

Kill plus 

shoemaker 


Av^uias 

motliei’s biotliei 

2 iNjn-ene [liis u ife) 

A^siias 

ass 

asil-eoi^ 

Gandias 

>stoik 

gandi“C 02 t% &c , &c 


This being the case, its absence in English is remaikable. 
The only word in which it is believed to exist at the piesent 
moment is v ixen:=: female fox z^./ibchsmoty German I am, how- 
ever, by no means certain that the word is not of recent intro- 
duction If so, it is in the same predicament as vaarg ravin 
and landgravin fi'oin marchgrave, and is merely a naturalized 
German word. That the -ine in hevo-^lne^ fiom hero, has a 
wholly dijfferent origin is manifest ; being fiom the Greek 
'^pmelvT) 

§ 488 Forms in ’^ster weie originally the names of Females 
The old glossaries give us — 




(1 

\ 

■ ) 



Tcxtoi 

webba 



Citliaiedus 

licaipciG 

Textiix 




Cithaiista 

lieaip6'6^/ e 




) 



Cantoi 

sangere 



Fidicen 

fi^elere 

C anti IX 

sange6^/5 



Fidicina 


Lectoi 

rsedeie 



Saitor 

seameie 

Lectiix 

id^diistre 



Saitix 

seam^’6?>c 



(3) 



Hec pectiix, 

a kempiV^r 



Hec siccatiix, 

a diy^f^?/ 

— textiix, 

a webi.f^r 



— lialmana, 

a biawd,y^cr 

— j>istnx. 

a bax^^r 



— saliiiaiia, 

a 

— j)anduxatiix, 




— aiixiatiix, 

a huk^ife? 

On the other hand,* such entmes 

as 


Hic pistol. 

a backs iftoe 


1 

Hic textoi, 

a wdhbte} 


are very rare. 

At present, however, spinster is the only representative of 
what was originally a large class. The woids^songstress and 
seamstress, besides being (as far as concerns the intermixtuie of 
languages) in the predicament of shepherdess, have a double 
Derivational element , 1st, ^str, of Germanic, 2nd, -ess, of 
classical, origin 

§ 489 Ooose, gander — In the older forms of the word 
goose, such as yfv, Greek ; anser, Latin , gans, German ; as 
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well as IB tlie cleiived fonu wo liave the proofs that, 

oiiginally, there belonged to the word the sound of the letter qi, 
111 the foinis oSou^, ohdvros^ Gieek , JenSy deutiSy Latin; calniy 
German , ioolJiy English, ^ye .find tlic analogy that accounts for 
the ejection of the oi, and the lengthening of the vowel pre- 
ceding. With respect, however, to the d in ijivndevy it is not 
easy to say whether it is inserted in one w’-ord or omitted in the 
other. Neither Cdii we give the piecise power of the -O’. The 
following forms occur in the different Gothic dialects . — OanSy 
ganaz^zOy Old High-Gciman — gdsy f ; gandiU^ m, Anglo- 
Saxon — gCiSy Icelandic, f. ; gaas^ Danish, f ; gasiy Icelandic, m ; 
yaasc, Danish, m. — ganser, ganserer, ga)isai% gandeVy and 
gamerichy in diffeient New German dialects. Fiom § 487 we 
learn that the word under notice is Lithuanic for a storh 

§ 490. Dmle. — The form gmiserich has just been quoted 
Tauherichy in provincial German, has the same form and the 
same power. It denotes a o^mle — temhe, in German, signifying 
a dove. Of the termination -rii we have a remnant, in Eng- 
lish, preserved in the curious word drake. To duck the woid 
drake has no etymological relation whatsoever. It is connected 
With a word with which it has but one letter in common , viz 
the Latin ana8z=:a duck Of this the root is anat-, as seen in 
the genitive ease anatis In Old High-Geiman we find the 
form anetrekltozza drale , m piovincial New High-Geiman 
there is entei%ch, and antreeJety fiom whence come the English 
and Low-Geiraan form drake 

§ 491. Peacoeky jjeaheay hridegroori — In these compounds 
(as has already been stated), it is not the words ina and hvide 
that are rendeied masculine or feminine by the addition of cocky 
IteUy and groom, but it is the words cock, lieUy and groom that 
are modified by prefixmg pea and bride. They are, however, 
instances of composition, rather than derivation; as, indeed, 
were ganserichy tauberich, and enterich, 

§ 492. As a general rule, the names of females are derived 
from those of males , however, wizard, gander, and drake are 
exceptions * 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

COLLECTIVES 

§493 The so-called plurals wlucb, after the fashion of oxen 
and feet, are said to he formed from the singular by either 
adding ^en, or changing the vowel, are collectives, or, at any rate 
in a general way, collectives rather than true plurals In the 
older stages of our language^ they were more numerous than 


hey are now. 









a ) 




B[os-<?b •= 

stoclvuig-&‘ 



Sclier-d?B 


felnie-i>‘ 

SllO-^M = 

slioe-s 



Dogliti-d’w = 

dauglitei-j? 

Ey-£?;i = 

eye-s 



Sus tr-^’M 


&istei~6 

Bisc1iox)-^>2 = 

bisiioxi-^ 



Uncl-CB 


imclo-i? 

BUi-en =- 

eldei -s 



Tie-^M 

= 

trec-6' 

Aiw-^v? == 

aiiow-5 



Soiildi-^;/ 


soldiei-^ 



(■i) 




Phu 




)Sing 

Fitii 


Pieond fit^md 

Fi lends 



Biuli 

hyiig 

Biaglis 

Pc Olid fyiid 

Foes 



Bloc 

biec 

Bi eeche 

Nilit inlit 

Night 



Tinf 

toy'll 

Tiu ves 

Boc bee 

Books 







To these add, from the present language, men, ^ teeth, mice, 
lice, geese 

Kine IS doubly changed; the Scotch form being hye, fi'om 
covj The same is the case with hrethreni, the forms being 
brethre and brothre in the Old English. 

§ 494 Forms in -^ery. — These are doubly derivative; so 
that the analysis of fishery, roohery, &c , is fish^-e^-y, rook-e^ry, 
&c. Though there 'is such a word as fisher fisherman, there 
is no such word as rooher, from which we get rookery Neither 
does fishery mean a collection of fishermen, but one of fishes. 
Besides yeomanry and Jewry, the words Englishry, Danishry, 
and Welshery, are to be found in old authors. 

Thise justise er atteynt of falslied and folxe, * 

Now comes a new plejnt to de&tioie l^e Juene, 
pe kmg was enfiuerc of ^er -yakked dedes 
So many pex weie dome on ]?am salle nedes. 

Robeut of Boubne, 247 

In Jeiviy is Grod knowm, Ins name is great in Israel Ps. 76. 
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Dardaii hight j^e clieffcayii of j^at company,* 

Saclok somie of Denmark kyng Danes) y 

BoBEaT OE Botjene, 10 

With loicles }3at weie neln he held Ins paileinent 
A1 sole at Denebegln, after ].am alle he sent, 

To lend tlie Walscluie with linn at jsei poweic 

IloBEET OF BoXJBNE, 244 


Uyrie is generally said to mean the nest of an eagle : — 

As an eagle, fed vntli morning, 

Scorns the embattled tempest’s waimiig “ 

YTien she seeks hei eij) le, hangmg 
In the mountain cedai’s ban, 

And her biood expect the clangmg 
Of hei Tvnngs through the wild air 
Sick Tvith famine — Shelley 

It rather means the collection of eggs, or eggery ; for such 
is the old form of the word. 

§ 495 What, however, is the In the Old Dutch and 
other allied dialects, we find a kind of plural in -r. 


Hus-n, 

houses, 

OHG 

Chalp-u," 

ealfs. 

do 

Lemp-ii, 

lamhs, 

do 

Plet-ir, 

blades, 

do 

Eigii, 

eggs, . 

do 


Indeed, in one word it occurs in provincial and archaic Eng- 
lish, VIZ. childeriz children All these are of the neuter 
gender 

In other words, such as foolery, prudery, bravery, slavery, 
ivitchery, stitchery {needleuorh), &c, however, this origin is 
inadmissible, and the idea of collection or assemblage is either 
obscure or non-existent, the ^ry having originated out of a false 
analogy 

Frisian German Danish 

Shriwv^eik Sclueiberei Skiiveiie 

Sw^enuerai Schweinerei Schwnieiie 

Tineweiai Dieberei Tjvene, 

meaning ^vriting, swinishness, and theft, respectively. 

§ 496. For the difference between current and obsolete pro- 
cesses see above Having become familiar with this, look hack 
upon the numerous forms, in the way of Derivation, which 
have just been given Doing this, observe which are obsolete, 

* From a paper of Dr UTie&t’&, m the Transactions of the Philological Society 
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wliicli current. As a general rule, most of them are obsolete , 
especially the patronymics and diminutives The abstract forms, 
however, are in full force ; a fact by which we may measure 
the wants and condition of the English Language 


CHAPTER XIII 

ON DEEIVED VEEBS. 

§ 497 Three classes of derived verbs deserve notice. 

1 . Those ending in -en , an affix which may be attached to 
either an adjective or an abstract substantive , as soft-en, vjhiU 
en, &c , from soft, ivhite, &c , and strength-en, lengtli^en, from 
strength and length They confer the quality which the adjec- 
tive implies, and which the abstract substantive denotes by 
name. 

2 Transitive verbs derived fiom intiansibves by a change of 
the vowel of the root, 


Rise 

Raise 

Lio 

Lay 

Sit 

Set 

Fall 

FeE 

Dunk 

Diencli 


In Anglo-Saxon these words were more numerous than they 
are at present 

Litransitive Ticmsitive 


Yinan 

'iiai 

seinan 

make to lun 

Byinan 

turn 

baeinan 

malice to hio n 

Dnncan 

drinJi, 

diencan 

drench 

Sincan 

iink 

sencan 

make to sink 

Liegan 

he 

lecgan 

laij 

Sittan 

nt 

settan 

set 

Diifan 

dnft. 

di'sefan 

d) ive 

FeaEaii 

fall 

fyllan 

fell 

Weallan 

hoil 

wyUan 

make to hoil 

Fleogan 

fly 

a-fligan 

put to flight 

Boogan 

bow. 

bigan 

bend. 

Faran 

go 

feian 

convey. 

Wacan 

wake 

weccan 

awaken 


3. Verbs formed firom nouns by changing a final sonant into 
its corresponding surd ; as — 
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TliehieBih. to breathe bieadh. 

The cloth to cloilic — clocih 

Some of the words thus modified are of foreign origin, as 
use (icze) from iise (pr. uce ) ; grease from grease, and iwke from 
price 


CHAPTER XIV. 

ADVEBBS. 

§ 498 That adverbs are formed by means of composition 
was shown when the nature of the termination -ly was ex- 
plained It will be shown in the sequel that they may also 
originate in Derivation, especially in Infiection 

Thkt they are susceptible of the Degrees of Comparison has 
been seen. 

§ 499 Certain forms in -ing now remain for notice. In such 
an expression as — 

The candle went out, and so we went darkZ^/?^ — King Leiu 

the last word is no participle of a verb darlie, T)ut an adverb of 
derivation, like ummvingttn nvnaiuares, Old High-German; 
stille age zz: secretly, Middle High-German; hlincllings‘=^hlindly, 
Hew High-German; clcirninigo-=z secretly, Old Saxon, mclitinge 
= hy ought, Middle Dutch, bliiidelingzzbhndly, New Dutch; 
bcecUiiga zz hacLooards, handluoiga zz hand to hand, Anglo- 
Saxon ; and, finally, blindlins, bacldins, darhliois, omddliois, 
scantliois, stridelins, stoivlins, in Lowland Scotch. — Deutsche 
Goxiomnatih, iii 286. 

§ 500 In adverbs like brightly, &c., the termination dy is 
common both to adjectives and to adverbs. It was once an 
independent word, vi^;. leih Now, as dy sprung out of the 
Anglo-Saxon -hce, and as words like early, dearly, &c, were 
originally arlice, deorUce, &c , and as arlice, deorUce, &e , were 
adjectives, the adverbs in dy are {strictly speahioig) adjectives 
in the neuter gender used adverbially. 

§ 501. The folio-wing notices are miscellaneous rather than 
systematic. 

Else, uomwares, eftsoons — These are the genitive forms of 
adjectives. By rights is a word of the same sort 

Once, twice, thrice. — ^These are the genitive forms of nu- 
merals. 
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Needs (as in needs must go) is the genitive case of a sub- 
stantive 

Seldom. — The old dative (singular or plural) of the adjective 

seld. 

]]lt Horn — The dative (singular or plural) of the substantive 

lolale 

Little, less, well — Neuter accusatives of adjectives. Bright, 
in the sun shines bright, is a word of the same class. 


GHAPTEK XV 


OF CERTAIF ADVERBS OF PLACE 


502 , It is a common piactice for languages to express by 
diffeient modifications of the same root the thiee following 
ideas . — 

1 The idea of rest a place 

2 The idea of motion toioards a place. 

3 The idea of motion fjvm a place. 

This habit gives us three coi relative adverbs — one of posi- 
tioiij and two of direction 

It IS also a common practice of language to depart from the 
original expression of each particular idea, and to interchange 
the signs by which they are expressed 

This may be seen in the followirfg table, illustrative of the 
foinis here, hither, hence, and taken from the Deutsche Oram- 
onatih, iii 199 . — 


Mopso-Gothw 
Old Uiyli-Gc} ruin 

Old Saxon 

An ido- Saxon 

Old 


l^ar, pa]p, j?a]?io, 
liei, In)?, Imlio, 
liiiai, liuara, Imanana, 
cldi, daia, danana, 
liei, lieia, hmana, 
huai, linar, liuanan, 
tliai, thai. tlianan, 
iiei, lier, lieiian, 

Jjar, jjidei, l^onan, 
hvar, Imdci, livonan, 
lier, luder, Renan, 

|?ai, |?a<Sra, 

h\ ar, livcTt, a^Saii 

lii’i, IxeSia, Retail, 


theje, tlnthe), thence 
heie, hi the), he)ice 
udioe, wliithe) , a hence 
time, tliithe) , thence 
here, hitlm, hence 
wlieie, whither, ivhence 
theie, thither, theme, 
heie, hither, hence 
iheie, thulw, thence 
n he) e, n hthei , ivhence 
hoe, hithe), hence 
tJioe, thithei, iJienec 
whoe, u'hithe) . whOiee 
hoe, hithe ). hence 


ON CERTAIN iDVERBS OF PLACE. 
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Muhlle High-German 


Modem High-Gei man 


da, clan, claimen, 

Wti, wai, wamieu, 
liie, liei, liGiinen, 
da, clar, danuon, 
wo, wolim, wanncii, 
lucr, liei, lunnen, 


tJieie, tliitim, t hence 
iihere, whither, a hence 
heie, III the}, hence 
ihete, thither, thence 
wheie, wJuthc), n hence 
hoe, hitho, hence. 


These local terminations were commoner in the earlier stages 
of language than at present The following are from the 
Moeso-Gothic : — 

ImiaJjio ~ Jiom uitliin 

tJta]3r6 = fioimcithoiit 

lupajsrd = pom above 

Fdiira]?i6 ~ fiomafai 

Alla]?i6 — pom all qiiaitos 

Now a reason for the comparative frequency of these forms 
in Moeso-Gothic lies in the fact of the Gospel of Ulphilas 
being a translation from the Greek. The Greek forms in -6ev, 
e^coQev^ avcodev, TroppmOev, TvavroOev^ were just the 
forms to encourage such a formation as that in — Deutsche 

OQumyiiatik, iii 199, &c. 

§ 503. The -ce (zzes) in hen-^ce, when-^ce, then-ce, has yet to 
be satisfactorily explained The Old English is whenn-es, 
thenn-es. As far, therefore, as the spelling is concerned, they 
are m the same predicament with the word once, which is pro- 
perly oii-es, the genitive of one Tins statement, however, 
explains only the peculiarity of their orthography , since it by 
no means follows, that, because the -s m ones, and the -s in 
^olmines, thennes, are equally replaced by -ce in orthography, 
they must equally have the same origin in etymology 

§ 504j. Yonder — In the Moeso-Gothic we have the following 
forms jdinar, jdina, jdin]>TdzziUic, illiic, illinc. They do 
not, however, explain the form yon-d-er & is not clear whether 
the d = the -d in jdind, or the J) in gdmprd. ^ 

§ 505 Anon, as used by Shakspeare, in the sense of 
sently , — ^The probable history of this word is as follows r the 
first syllable contains a root akin to the root yon, signifying dis- 
tance in place The second is a shortened form of the Old High- 
German and Middle High-German, ^nt, a termination express- 
ive, 1, of removal in space ; 2, of removal in time • Old High- 
German, enont, enTwnt; Middle High-German, enentlig, jenunt 
zzheypnd. The transition from the idea of place to that of 
time is shown in the Old High-German, ndJnmt, and the 
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Middle Higli-German, mynentzulately ; the first from the root 
mgh, the latter from the root far. — See Deutsche Qmmmatik, 
111. 215 


CHAPTEE XVI 

ON WHEN, THEN, AND THAN. 

§ 506 The Anglo-Saxon adverbs are whenne and pen7ie = 
wheoi, then. 

The masculine accusative cases of the relative and demon- 
strative pronoun are Imcme Qiwone) and pCBue (p07ie) 

Notwithstanding the difference, the first form is a variety of 
the second , so that the adverbs when and the^i are pronominal 
in origin 

As to the word than, the conjunction of comparison, it is a 
variety of then , the notions of order, sequence, and comparison 
being allied 

This ii good then (or oiext in orda) that is good, is an ex- 
pression sufficiently similar to this ts better them that to have 
given rise to it 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

INFLECTION. DECLENSION. OF NOUNS OF VEEBS 

§ 507. Inflection now comes under notice. It is a peculiar 
kind of Derivation , of Derivation rather than Composition. 
It is, however, by no means, certain that a definition could be 
framed so as to exclude ail Compounds without inconvenience. 
The word father ^s, whether taken as a Possessive Case or as a 
Nominative Plural, is a good sample of Inflection The addition 
to the mam word is the sound expressed by the single letter -s 
That this IS not a whole word is evident. By going back, how- 
ever, to the Anglo-Saxon peiiod we find that it was preceded 
by a vowel — e or a, as the case might be. Now, though this 
gives us a syllable, the affix ^is as far from’ being a separate and 
independent word as ever and, hence, it belongs to derivation 
rather than composition. But what if it be both possible, and 
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probable, that all derivation was once composition, just as all 
composition was, originally, the juxtaposition of separate words 
For most purposes, however, composition and deuvatioii are 
notably diffeient ; and, for most })iu poses, Inflection is a peculiar 
kind of Dco'i^’c6if^oH It (Inflection) falls into (1) Declension, and 
(2) Conjugation 

§ 508. Declension, when fully developed, a>s it is m the 
Latin, Gicck, and other languages, and UvS it is ‘a at developed 
in the English, gives ( 1 ) Gender, (2) Number, (3) and Case. 
Conjugation, in like manner, and when similarly developed, 
gives (1) Voice, (2) Mood, (3) Tense, (4) Person These are 
called the Accidents of the Inflected Parts of Speech ; the 
Inflected Parts of Speech being (1) the Noun, (2) the Verb 

§ 509. Nouns are (1) Pronouns, (2) Substantives, (3) 
Adjectives Participles are, in some respects, Adjectives , in 
other, Verbs 

To give precedence to the Pronoun over the Substantive 
and Adjective is unusual. The step, however, will be justified 
as we proceed. 

Adverbs, as may be seen by what has preceded, inasmuch as 
they can take the Degrees of Compaiison, aie susceptible of 
Derivation ; not, however, of Inflection. 

Particles are wholly incapable of Derivation They may 
aiise out of Inflection, but they aie not themselves inflected 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, are Particles So 
are the words Yes and No ; and in some languages, the words 
expressive of Interrogation 

The Copula am, art, is, was, he^ &c , has certain pecuhanties 
which may give it a claim to be consideied as a sepaiate part 
of speech It is generally, however, and not inconveniently, 
treated as a Verb ; being called the Verb Substantive. 

§ 510. Nouns are Declined, verbs are both Declined and 
Conjugated 

§511. The declension of verbs is a fact which should never 
be overlooked , otherwise we run the risk of drawing a broader 
line between them and the noun than the structure of lano'uaoe 
warrants Without doubt the difference is both important and 
striking, and, without doubt, the two classes are natural Tins 
however, is wholly insufficient to put them m anything like 
contrast to one another Though the noun has no moods and 
tenses, it cannot be said that the verb has no cases. More than 
this. If, on the strength of its decided verbal Aaracter, 4e 
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connect the participle with the verb (and in some sense most 
grammarians do so connect it) the inflection of the verb gives 
ns not only the cases^ but nnmliers and genders as well ; for, 
although, in the present stage of onr language, the participles 
are iminflected, in Anglo-Saxon their inflection was full, as it 
was in the Greek and Latin, and as it is in many modern lan- 
guages. But without having recourse to the participle, which 
is generally, though not consistently, treated as a separate part 
of speech, the infinitive mood, along with the geiunds and 
supines, where they exist, is, for most purposes, a substantive 
In Old High-German we have hlasenneszzflmidi, and others 
We may call this a Gerund if we choose. We may also, if we 
choose, call to hlassenne a Supine ; nevertheless, the result is a 
JN’oun in a Case. This is because the name of an action is an 
Abstract Substantive. When we connect an agent with the idea 
of time we get something concrete But this gives us Persons 
and Tenses A horse may ruoi, or a man The horse may run 
to-day, the man may have run yesterday * but if I wish to 
have the notion of the act of running, I must separate, or clraio 
it off, fiom both the horses and the men who perform it In 
both these cases the result is something which I can imagine, 
but which I cannot perceive thiough any of my senses I can 
see a man in a state of happiness, and I can see a horse m the 
act of running Happiness, however, without some happy 
object, or the act of running, without some object that runs, I 
cannot perceive ; though I can imagine it Both, however, are 
Substantives , one being the name of a quality, the other that 
of an action. 

In English we have such lines as 

To e)) IS Imman, to fo}yiie di^Tne — 

To he or not to be, that is tlie question — 

in which a substantive in the nominative case is represented by 
a verb with a preposition before it. To err means error, and 
to forgive mea-m fo]'giveness 
In Greek we find 

TO (pdovelp = 'invidia 
Tov ^6op€lp = tnndice 
iv TOi <p6oveip= in invidid. 

This is because the name of any action may be used without 
any mention of the agent. Thus, we may speak of the simple 
fact of walking or moving, independently of any specification 
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of fclie ^valher or mover. When actions are spoken of thus 
indefinitely, tlie idea of cither person or number^ has no place in 
the conception ; from which it%llows that the so-called infinitive 
mood must ho at once iinpeisonal, and without the distinction 
of singular, dual, and plural. Nevertheless^ the ideas of time 
and relation in space have place in the conception. We can 
think of a person being in the act of striking a hloiVj of his 
liming been in the act of striking q, bloiv^ or of his being about 
to he in the act of striking a blow. We can also think of a 
person being in the act of doing a good action^ or of his being 
from the act of doing a good action. 


GHAPTEE XVIII 

OK GENDEB. 

§ 5)2. How far have we Genders in Enghsh ? This depends 
on our definitions. 

The distinction of sex hy wholly difterent words, such as 
hoy and girl ; father and onother ; horse and mare, &c., is QiGt 
gender. Neither are words like man-servant, he-goat, &c., con- 
trasted with maidservant, she-goat, &c. 

In the Latin words genitrixzza mother, and genitorzza 
father, the difference of sex is expressed hy a difference of ter- 
mination : the words being either derived from each other, or 
from some common source. This, however, in strict grammatical 
language, is an approach to gender rather than gender itself 
Let the words be dechned : — 


8ing> Nom 

Gemtoi 

Gemtrix. 

Gen 

Geiiitoi-?5 

Geiutiic-i5 

Dat 

Genitor-i 

Geiiitnc-?. 

Ace 

Genitor-e»i 

Genitiic-^?//. 

Voc 

Gemtor 

Gemtiix. 

Flur Nom 

Genitor-^s 

Gemtiic-d?5. 

Gen 

Genitoi-win 

Genitiic-w/y?. 

Dat 

(jcemtoT-ibiis 

Gemtne-tZ^Wi*. 

Ago 

Gemtor-a 

Genitnc-^’5 

Voc 

Gemtor-ei» 

Genitnc-^’^ 


The sy^ables in itahes aie the signs of the cases and num- 
bers. Now these signs are the same in each word, the differ- 
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ence of sex not affecting tliein. Contrast, liowever, witli the 
words fjenitor anil genitiix the words iloinbuf^zza mistress, and 
dominuszza master. 


Kom 

Domiii-^i 

Doiniii-z/s 

Gen 

Bomin-/'*’ 

Doiiiiii-i 

Dat 

Boinni-^^^ 

Domin-o 

Ace. 

Doniin-o/// 


roe. 

Doinm-^/ 

Donuii-^ 

Koni. 

Domin-f'a 

Donmi-^ 

Gen. 


Domiii-(9/ Uhl 

Dat 

Doiinii-'('^/a/,s 

jyomm.-is 

Acc. 

Dumm-rts 

Doinin-o.s 

Voc 

Donim-^/’ 

Bomm-o 


Here the letters in. italics, or the signs of the cases and num- 
bers, aie different. Now it is veij evident that, if genitrix be 
a specimen of gender, domina is sometliing more. 

Hence, as terms, to be useful must be limited, it may be laid 
down, as a sort of definition, that there is no gender ivhere 
there is no affection of the declension. 

§ 513. Another element in the notion of gender, although I 
will not venture to call it an essential one, is the following : — 
In the words domina and dominus, mistiness and master, there 
is a natural distinction of sex , the one being •masculine or 
male, the other feminine, or female In the words sivord and 
lance there is no natural distinction of sex. Notwithstanding 
this, the word hast a, in Latin, is as much a feminine gender as 
domina, whilst gladiuszza sword, is, hk.Q dominus, a masculine 
noun. From this we see that, in languages wherein there are 
true genders, a fictitious or conventional sex is attributed even 
to inanimate objects , so that sex is a natural distinction, gender 
a grammatical one. Now, in English, we sometimes attribute 
sex to objects naturally destitute of it The sun in his glorg, 
the moon m her wane, aie eifamples of this A sailor calls his 
ship she. A husbandman, according to Mr. Cobbett, does the 
same with his plough and working implements * — 

“111 speaking of a ship we say she and hey. And yon know tliot oni 
conntiy-iolk in Hampsliiie call ahnost evciytliing he oi sin It is cniions to 
obseive that coimtiy Liboiircis give the leminme axipellation to those thmgs 
only which aie more closely identified with themselves, and by the qualities 
or conditions of which iheir own effoits, and then chai actor as workmen, aie 
affected. The mowei calls his scythe a she, the ploughman calls Ins plouifh a 
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she Imt a i)rong, or a shovel, or a haiiow, which passes pioiniscuotisly from 
hand to hand, and which is appiopiiated to no paiticiilar lahourer, is called a 
JhJ' — E nfjlibh G)itmma), Lettei V 

§ 514. Although this may account for a sailor calling Ins 
slnp she, it will not account for the custom of giving to the sun 
a masculine, and to the moon a feminine, pronoun , still less will 
it account for the ciicumstance of the Germans reversing the 
gender, and making the sun feminine, and the moon masculine. 
The explanation here is different. Let there be a period m the 
history of a nation wherein the sun and moon are dealt with, 
not as inanimate masses of matter, but as animated divmicies 
Let there, in other wmrds, be a period in the history of a nation 
wherein dead things are personifiecl, and wherein there is a my- 
thology. Let an object like the siin he deemed a male, and an 
object like the moon a female, deity, and we, easily, account for 
the Geimans saying the sun in her glory ^ the moon in his 
toane. — Munddforl had two claldren ^ a son, Mdni {Moon), 
and a daughter, Sol {Sun ) '' — Such is an extract talcen out of 
an Icelandic mythological woib, viz the prose Edda. In the 
classical languages, however, Plujelms and Sol are masculine, and 
Luna and Dtaua feiiimme. Hence it is that, although, in 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, the sun is femtmne, it is, in 
English, masculine 

§ 515. Philosophy, charity, &e, or the names of abstract 
qualities personified, take a conventional sex, and are feminine, 
from their being feminine in Latin. In these words tliere is 
no change of form, so that the consideration of them is a point 
of rhetoiic, rather than of etymology. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

NUIkIBER. 

§ 516 . Having separated the idea of Collectiveness from that 
of Pluiality, we may ask to what extent have we numbers in 
English ? Like the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, we have a 
Singular and a Pluial. Like the Latin, and unlike the Greek 
and Hebrew, we have no Dual. Theie is no dual m the preset it 
English. In the Anglo-Saxon there ita^an approach to one dual : 
w'itz=:we tvjo, gitz=:yeHco, Why is this only an approach? 
Because git is, really, two woids, ye two m a contracted form 
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There is no dual in the present German. In the ancient 
Geiinan there %vas one. In the present Danish and Swedish 
there is no dual. In the Old Norse and in the present Ice- 
landic a dual iiumbei is to be found. From this we learn 
that the dual number is one of those inflections that lan- 
guages drop as they become modern. The numbers, then, in the 
present English are two, the singular and the plural. 

§ 517. Over what extent of language have we a plural? 
The Latins say, honus poster good fathev, honi patreszz 
good fathers In the Latin, the adjective homis changes its 
torm with the change of number of the substantive that it 
accompanies. In English it is only the substantive that is 
changed Hence we see that in the Latin language the num- 
bers were extended to adjectives ; whereas in English they are 
confined to the substantives and pionouns Compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon, the present English is in the same i elation as it is 
to the Latin In the Anglo-Saxon there weie plural forms for 
the adjectives 


CHAPTER XX, 

CASE. 

§ 51 8 The extent to which there are, in the English language, 
cases, depends on the meaning which we attach to the word. In 
a house of a father, the relation between the words father and 
house IS expressed by the preposition of In a father's house 
the idea is, there or thereabouts, the same ; the relation or con- 
nection between the two words being the same The expression, 
however, differs. In a father's house the relation, or connection, 
is conveyed, not by a preposition, but by a change of form, 
father becoming father's 

§ 519. The father taught the child — Here there is neither 
preposition nor change of form ; and the connection between the 
words father and child is denoted by the aiTangement only. 

§ 520. Now if the relation alone between two words consti- 
tute a case, the words or sentences, child , to a father , of a 
father ; and father's, are all equally cases; of which one may 
be called the accusative, another the dative, a third the genitive, 
and so on Perhaps, however, the relationship alone does rot 
constitute a case. 
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§521. For etymological purposes it is necessary to limit the 
m3ainng of the word ; and, as a sort of definition, it may he 
laid down that where there w no change of /orm there is no 
case. With this remark, the English language may be compaied 
with tlio Latin. 



IntiUt 

Emjlah 

Suit/ ^om 

PittiU 

n f(itlu) 

(Jen 

Fall ih 

f{ fatin') .s 

Dm 

Fati i 

to a Jailie) 

Ace 

Faiiem 

a fa the) 

Ahl 

F(it}e 

Jiom a fatJiet 


Here, since in the Latin language there are five changes of 
form, whilst in the English there are but two, theie aie (as fai, 
at least, as the word pater and father are concerned) three more 
cases in Latin than m English 

§ 522. It does not, liowever, follow that because in father 
■we have but two cases, there may not be other words wherein 
there are more than two. Neither does it follow that, because 
two words have the same form, they are in the same case, a 
remark which leads to the distinction between a real and an 
accidenbd identity of form In the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons the genitive cases of the woids smith, end, and day 
were respectively, smithes, endes, and dayes ; whilst the nomi- 
native pluials were, respectively, smithas, endas, and dayas A 
process of change took place by vrhich the vowel of the last sylla- 
ble in each word was ejected The result was, that the forms of the 
genitive singular and the nominative plnial, oiigmally different, 
became one and the same . so that the identity of the two cases 
IB an accident Tins relieves the Enghsh grammarian from a 
diflSculty The nominative plural and the genitive singular are, 
m the present language of England, identical ; the apostrophe in 
father's being a mere matter of orlhogiaphy However, there 
was once a difference This modifies the previous statement, 
which may now stand thus • — for a, change of awe there 
he a change of foun exiding or presumed 

§ 528 The number of our crises and the extent of language 
over which they spread — In the English language there is un- 
doubtedly a nominative case This occurs in substantives, 
adjectives, and pronouns {father, good, he) equally. It is found 
in both numbers. 

The words him and them (whatever they may have been 
originally) are now tiue accusatives So are thee, me, n% and 
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you. They are accusative thus far 1. They are not deiived 
from any other case. 2. They are distinguished from the forms^ 
J, &c. 3 Their meaning is accusative Nevertheless^ 

they aie only imperfect accusatives. They have no sign of case, 
and are distinguished by negative characters only 

§ 524i One word of Englrsh is probably a true accusative in 
the strict sense of the term, viz the word tioainzzhvo. The -n 
m twai-a is the -n m hinezzltim and Imonezzwhom, 

§ 525. The deiermioiatiooi of cases. — How do we determine 
cases ? In other words, why do we caU hhu and them accusatives 
lather than datives or genitives? By one of two means , viz. 
either by the sense or the form. Suppose that in the English 
language there weie ten thousand dative cases and as many 
accusatives. Siipiiose, also, that all the dative cases ended in -on, 
and all the accusatives in some other letter. It is very evident, 
that whatever might be the oneautng of the words lihn and theoa, 
their fona Vv'^oiild be dative In this case, tlie meaiimg being accu- 
sative, and the form dative, wo slionLl doulit winch test to hike 

§ 526 Ily own opiuiou is, that it would bo convenient to 
deteimme cases by the Jorin of the -word alohe , so that, even 
if a word had a dative sense only once, where it had an accusa- 
tive sense ten thousand times, such a word should be said to be 
in the dative case. Now, -as stated above, the words hUn and 
them (to which we may add whoon) were once dative cases ; 
in Anglo-Saxon being the sign of the dative case. In the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons their sense coincided with their form At 
present they are dative forms with an accusative meanmg Still, 
as the word give takes after it a dative case, we have, even now, 
in the sentence, give it hion, give it fheon, remnants of the old 
dative sense. To say, give it to him, to them, is unnecessary 
and pedantic . neither need we object to the expression, ivhom 
shall I give it If ever the formal test become generally 
recognized and consistently adhered to, hion, them, and ^vhom 
will be called datives with a latitude of meaning ; and then the 
approximate accusatives in the English language will be the 
forms you, thee, vs, one, and the only true accusative will be the 
word twain. 

For practical purposes, however, the present English avoids* 
some of the difficulties here suggested For the ordinary pur- 
poses of grammar, we use neither the term Accusative, nor the 
term Dafcive . making the term Objective serve for both Doing 
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this we sny iliat tlie him is Objective, wliaiever be the con- 
structioD , L < 3 . wbetlier it bo Dixtive as lihe him, give, it him ; 
Accusative, as ntHhe him; or Ablative, as fart of him, take it 
frooii him, 

§ 527. Tbe present is a proper time for exhibiting the diffe- 
rence between the eiirrent and the obsolete processes of a language. 
By adding the sound of the s in seal to the woid father^ we 
change it into fathers. Hence the addition of the sound in 
question is the process by which the word father is changed 
into fathers. The process by which ox is changed into oxsn 
is the addition of the sound of the syllable sn. 

In all languages theie are two sorts of processes, those that 
are in operation at a certain period, and those that have ceased 
to operate. In illustration of this, let us suppose that, from the 
Latin, Greek, French, or some other language, a new word was 
introduced into the English , and that this woid was a substan- 
tive of the singular number. Suppose the word was tah, and 
that it meant a sort of dwelling-house. In the course of time 
it would be necessary to use this word as the plural ; and the 
question would arise as to the manner in which that number 
should be formed. 

§ 528, Now we have not less than three forms expressive of 
the idea of plurality, or something closely akin to it ; and con- 
sequently three processes by which a singular may be converted 
into either a true plural or its equivalent : — 

1. The addition of -s, or -ez {es). 

2. The change of vowel. 

3. The addition of -n. 

Notwithstanding this, it is very certain that the plural of a 
new word would not he formed in -en (like oxen) nor yet by a 
change of vowel (like feet) ; but by addition of -s — the one 
process being current, the other obsolete Such is the illustration , 
which, for the ordinary purposes of grammar, is sufficient For 
the .ordinary purposes of grammar, it may safely be said that 
the time has gone by for the development afresh of forms like 
oxen and feet They are obsolete In strict language, however, 
they are not obsolete plurals. They are, rather, collectives, 
*whieh simulate plurals. Still, they aie obsolete. 

§ 529 Another point connected with the inflections of the 
English language commands notice iiiasmuch as, if it be over- 
looked, we shall run the risk of tlimking it more unlike its 
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congeners tlmn it really is. The inflections of the German, Ice- 
landic, give what is called an umlaut z=z ahoid^soiind , the 
word having a definite technical inearimg An ^imlavt takes jdace 
when a vowel in the radical part of a woid is accommodated to 
the vow^el of the inflectional addition , so that the plural (which 
is formed by adding e) of a woid like fluss=:river is not jiusse, 
but flifsse. 

We have a little of this umlaut; but only a little We have 
it in elder fi*om old^ rather fi-oiii rathe^ vjomen (pronounced 
wimmen)^ from woman^^ brethren fioin brother, and a few others. 

Such IS the fact The equivalents to the itonlaut are raie in 
English, and found only in fragments There is a reason for 
this The accommodation is generally from the broader to the 
smaller sound. But the additions themselves in A S were 
generally broad, (e. g smith-as), andm modem English they are 
generally loithout a vowel of any kind (e g smiths). 

The same bioadness of the vowel of the inflections charac- 
terizes the Moeso-Gothic ; wherein the umlauts are at a mini- 
mum The eaily stage of the language has something to do 
with this. 


CHAPTER XXI 

lOTLECTION OF'PBONOUNS THEIR PEGTJLIAEITIES. SJSLF, ONE, 

OTHER — OF THE INTERROGATIVE, RETATIVE, AND DEMON' 
STRATIVE PRONOUNS 

§ 530. In respect to their Declension, Pronouns fall into three 
classes. In the first, it is puiely Pronominal , in the second 
it is that of a Substantive , in the third it is that of an Ad- 
jective ] i. e it is nothing at all Now, although this last is 
a negative fact, it is well to note it in a positive and decided 
manner , inasmuch as the differences in the declension of pro- 
nouns coincide with certain differences of power. Whilst words 
like same and any are, both in import and in the want of de- 


* This iiliual IS foimed after tliat of man as if the woid weie i eaily, 
(what many heheve it to he,) infe-man, oi uonih-man, oi some such compound 
It IS not this , being, woid foi woid, tlio Latin femina, a teim winch is Sans- 
krit and Lithuanic as well as German and Latin 
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elensiou, closely akin to Lhe A<ljectivc ; wlulst with its 
plural is Bubstn.niival , the typical Prouoinis like irho or 

&c 5 are neither one nor the other, either in sense or inilection ; 
but members of a class j)er se. In the present stage of our lan- 
guage these statements may bo taken without cither reserve or 
qualification ; though, in the older stages, some reservations will 
be needed. 

§ 531. The Adjectival Pronouns with the im-declension may 
be disposed of at once. They are Mime, any, many, and others 
Their place is the dictionary rather than the grammar Though, 
now mideciinod, they were deellned iii A. S 

§ 532. The Substantival Pronouns aic tliiee in Number : — 


SUKJ 

Xom Sell 

[1 ) 

Xum 

Fhir 
Scl\ es 

Pof>6 Sell’s 


P0bb‘ 

Seh es’ 

Declined like shelf 

SuKj 

f 


Phn 

Xnm Other 


Xom 

j-j 

o 

O 

Pobb Othei’s 


PobS, 

Ollic'is’ 

Declined like mother. 

Sutij. 

1 


Pbo 

Xom One 


Xom. 

Ones 

Pobs One’b 


Pobb 

Ones’ 


Declined like sivan. 

In A. S. these were declined like Adjectives. 

§ 533. The identity of form between the words one the 
indefinite pronoun, and one the nuraeial, is entirely accidental. 
The numeral has no plmal number , besides which, the meaning 
and the origin of the two words are diffeient. The word 
under notice is derived from the French, and is the on in such 
expressions as on cl it. This, m its turn, is from the Latin homo 
zz man The German for on dit, at the present time, is mc 0 i sccgt 
(onnn says) , and until the Norman Conquest the same mode 
of expression prevailed in England. One is often called the 
Indeterminate Pronoun. It is used in the Possessive Case, and 
in the Plural Number in such expresdons as- — One is ninoilllng to 
put one 8 friend to ironhle — 3fy wife and Uitle ones are mil 
Time are my two little ones' playthings Such forms as seifs 
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and sehds are undoiibiedly rare At the same time they are 
possible forms, and, if wanted, are stiicily gi^ammatical. Sub- 
stitute the word indivkluality for self, and we see how truly 
its natiiie is substantival ; eg A. This is the opinio7i of a 
humble individual {myself). B. So much, then, for yotir 
humble indi Old ualdy (self) and for your humble individu- 
ality's {seifs) opinion. 

§ 5 S'!. Tlie purely pronominal forms now come before us. 
They fall into two classes Of the first, vjho , of the second, 
thou, is the type. 

§ 535. The small, but important, class to which ivho, with its 
congeners, belongs, gives two niimbeis, more than two cases, 
and, in its fuller foim, three genders — tiuee true genders 

It gives two numbers , a singular and a plural, as this, these. 
Tins, however, thoiigli more than we find in the Adjective, is 
not more than we find in the Substantive 

It gives, at least, three cases a Nominative, ivho, a Possessive 
whose, and an Objective ivhom The Objective case in the 
exists ill the Sj^ntax onlj^ • in othei woids, it lias 
no distinctive foim. With the Pronoun, we say Z'C struch him 
With the Substantive we say the father loves the child, or, the 
child loves his father mdifiereiitly. 

Finally, it gives, at least, two true genders and fragments of 
a third. One of these genders is a Neuter 

§ 536 This neuter ends in -t, and in the three words 
wherein it occurs we have the pronominal inflegtion in its typical 
form. 

§ 537. The first division contains — 

] The Interrogative ; 

2 The Relative , 

3 The Demonstrative Pronouns ; 

all declined on the same principle i. e. with the Neuter in 4, 
a Possessive in -s, and an Objective in -ni , as ^uha-t, tohose, 
^uho-on. This we have in the language as it now stands. In 
the Anglo-Saxon, however, there was a true Accusative Mascu- 
line ill -n, e g hvcene It is because the Interrogative, Relative, 
and Demonstrative Pionouns aie declined on the same principle, 
that they form a natural group ; and it is because tliey best ex- 
emplify the pronominal inflection, that they come first 

§ 538. The Interrogative comes before the Relative because 
it is, apparently, the older paxt of speech In our own, and 
many other languages^ these two Pronouns are identical. In 
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the Irish Gcaelic, however, they are different ; and in more than 
one other tongue there is no Eelative at all The Intel i og itive, 
however^ is universal At any rate, though there arc seveial 
languages which have an Interrogative without a Eelative, I know 
of none wheie there is a Eelative without an Interrogative 

§ 5S9. The A. S form of the Intenogative was Kim, de- 
clined thus — Nom . liwa ; Accus : Jmmne ; Dat. * hvami ; 
Gen . 1mm ; Genitive and Dative Feminine Immre, Genitive 
Plural' JavcBTa ; Instrumental: Itwi. Closely connected with 
kwi (= qua caus4) is hoiv (— quo modo) The piesent forms 
of hwmne, Jmcere, and Jnvi hcwe been already noticed. H^vcera 
(gen plur ) is obsolete. As to whose, it only seems to end m 
-se. The proper spelling is wl/oes (ivho's) The vulgar error 
that which is the neuter of uAo, has alieady been corrected and 
condemned. The Inflection of the Eelative is that of the Inter- 
rogative. It is only in respect to their Syntax that they differ. 

§ 540. The Demonstratives imply the idea of something 
'pointed-out. We can imagine a stage in the very infancy of 
language wlien the use of them was accompanied by the finger, 
and an object within reach was touched , one more distant 
pointed to , and one more distant still indicated by attention 
di’awn to the direction in which it lay. In this condition of 
things there is one wmrd for the far distant bodies, and, perhaps, 
two for those that lay withm ken — these latter falling into two 
divisions. (1) one containing the contiguous, (2) one con- 
taining those th^t lay on the boundary line between the near 
and distant. Later still, one of these nearer objects mi^ht pass 
simply for something that was neither the speaker nor thepeison 
spoken to — in which case it vrould be little more tlian what is 
called the name for the third person. With this, as a preiiinmary, 
we may consider details 

§ 541. The Demonstrative for objects in the far distance is yon. 
It IS only its history which brings the word in its present class. 
Looking to its declension only, it belongs to the adjectival pro- 
nouns. Historically, however, it is a word of importance. It 
is an old one It is German, being the jen^ in Jemer, It is 
Lithuanic, anas ’r: that, yon In both the German and the 
Lithuanic, it is declined in full. The declension, however, in 
English is obsolete. 

The name for objects near enough to he considered at-hand, 
and, at the same time, far enough to be separated fiom anythin o- 
within touch (there or theieahouts), yet not in the vague dis- 
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tancCj is or tlie root th-, as in tids and that, I can 

devise no better exposition than this The word in question is 
not th 26 \ is not that, is not the. It is something which, without 
being either one or the other exactly, gives us all three. It 
shows itself very definitely as this and that — contiasted with one 
another, and indicating comparative and definite nearness , 
nearness which is comparative when contrasted vnth what is 
expressed by yon, and definite, when contiasted with the 
meaning of the and they,, 

§ 542, This division into the definite and indefinite gives us 
what has just been foreshadowed, namely, something sufficiently 
demonstrative to be neither this nor that (still less yon), and some- 
thing sufficiently connected with the speaker to mean something 
related to him, without being either himself or the persons 
spoken to. In other words, it gives us a thirdj object, and 
when that object is a human being, a third peison. All this 
has been given as a preliminary, because he, she, and it, generally 
dealt with as Personal Pronouns of the Third Person, are here 
treated as Deinonstiatives , m which case he and she — that 
person, and it = that tldng How far this alteration is gra- 
tuitous or scientific will be seen as we proceed 

§ 543 Upon the tvhole, the Demonstratives are declined like 
the Interrogatives. No 'wonder. They answer to them. 
Question. What is that ? 

Ansvjer. It is this, that, he, she, or it, as the case may be 
Upon the whole, the two sections belong to the same class ; 
though there are details in which they differ. All, however, 
have a neuter in 4 , as whad, tha-f^ i4 

§ 544 The present declension of the demonstrative pronouns 
is as follows : — 


( 1 ) 



Mase 

jPeiit 

Fern 

Korn 

He 

It 

— 

Ohj 

Hnn 

It 

Hei 

PobS 

Ills 

— 

Hex 

Seeoluhn If, > Pte'hcakie, i 
Oi Adjeciiicd Pots 1 

No pliual foiin 

Its 

Hcis. 


(^) 

She — Defective in tlie obhquc cases 


Foi tho iiieaning of tliis, &ee the Syntax 
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GO 


N'orn Tliat ^01/1 They 

Ohj That Ol>j\ Them 

Then 

f%r()nfl(fnf, ' Pn'iluu(-) nn 

iue.ot Ached irai P0S6 > 

§ 5i5 His — Mutaiis mutandis, what applies to whose ap- 
plies to Ills 

Et quidcm ipsa vox hb, nt et mteiiogativuni uliose, mini aliucl sinii quani 
liteb, i(ho\s, iibi 6 oimimo idem pi^estat qeod lu aliis possos^nis Similitei 
aiiicm pio hee's eodciii eiioie quo iionnmiqiiam hin pio i'cen, item ithobe 
pio iilicjb codem eiioic quo detie, c/one, hnoivne, (J)oh ne, , pio (hen, ejoen, 
lim}een,T%\ tluiugdn, Inoien, (jioiCn , utiohique coiiiia anidogum Inigua) sed 
nsii defcnditur — Wallis, e v 

The A S. hira — Him (with an -a) was tlie A. S. Genitive 
Plnral Like Javiera, however, hirazieorum and earum lias 
been superseded. Considering that the whole A. S Pluial 
of he is obsolete, we may well say that tlie phenomenon of 
defect and complement is greatly developed amongst the English 
Pronouns 

It — That this, notwithstanding the loss of the initial 
breathing, is a true inflection of lie we learn from the A. S., 
wheie the genders run — Masc he, Fern heo, Neut hit In the 
present German the h is lost altogether , and e(~he, eszzit 

Its , — This IS not only a catachrestic form, but a recent one 
It is in English such a form as idius, or illud'ius, instead of 
ejus or illius would be in Latin ; giving us an inflection 
engrafted upon an inflection, i, e. an -s as the sign of the 
Possessive Case attached to a 4 as the sign of tlie Neuter 
Gender. 

Hoo. — The A, S heo =: she , — ^Though replaced in the present 
language by she, the A. S. heo is still to be found as a pro- 
vincialism — generally as hoo , sometimes (wrongly) as /ier or 
huf. 

Him , — Now objective, i e, either dative or accusative. Ori- 
ginally, dative only. 

The A, S hyne “—In A. S. the accusative was hyne, now 
obsolete, though not extinct. It is the en (zzJnm) of the Dor- 
setshire dialect 


* For tbe jneaiung of tlus, see tlie Syntax 
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§ 546. She , — At present tins word is uniiiflectecL In A. S., 
however, it was a truly feniiniue form, from se. It had not, 
however, its present power , but rather coincided with the defi- 
nite article, which ran — 

Se =6 

Seo n: 

Thai =. TO 

in Greek. 

Se IS extinct; displaced by the What was its development ^ 
In the German languages slight The SIoeso-Gothic gives 8(i> 
and 80 ^ the Old Norse sd and su Where are the equivalents 
to him^ her, &c. Why should they not be looked for ^ They 
will be found if sought — -though not within the pale of Ger- 
many. The Lithuamc is the language that best illustrates tins 
now fragmentary form ; the Lithuamc giving us a full declension 
of the root It means this — so that scl'.9, szzrzse, seo, whilst 

and Jieo — the declension of the two words being the 
same , as, doubtless, they weie oiiginally in German 

SinguVi) 



Mithi uhne 

Feminine 

Kownifttive 

szis 

&zi 

xleeiisatiVi' 


szie 

Locative 

sziamc 

SZ10]0 

Dative 

szi/im 

S7( 1 

lubt) iimenlal 

feziiim 

SZIO 

Oenitwe 

szio 

s^ios 


Dual 


Kominative 

sziiidu 


jU(ma1iv>^ 


szodoi 

Diitive 

szeiiKh cm 

S7iniil!l()''m 

Jvbt) }( mental 

s/oiikU 

S/l< illi.lvi 111 

Genitive 

&/mth t‘ju 

szind\t‘jii 


Dho al 


Nominative 

sze 

SZIOS 

Aeciisative 

F!71US 

SZKj^S 

Locati ve 

S’i'ii’se 

sziose 

Dative 


szioniB 

Lhsti H mental 

S70l^ 

sziomis 

Genitive 

s/ni 

sziii 

comes from 

^/9-, as holo comes 

from ,/lm-, though the 


exact details are uiicoifcaiii. 

Such, too, is to ^/s-, mvtiitis mvianclis, as tvhich is to 
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the full form being 8wct-lih, 

soks 

§ 547. 


It is also tbe Litliiianie 



Suujuhi) 



DUjuho 



Neut 

Mase 

Fern 

Feut 

Mase 

Fern 

Noimiiativc 


— 

— 

Yis 

)?es 

beds 

Accusative 

Ya‘t 


I^a 

l^is 

|:isno 

bas 

Iiistiumontal. 


— 

— 

Yi^e 

I^ISG 

bisse 

Dative 

l?am 


Ya'ie 

JjlSUUl 

J3isum 

blSSO 

Genitive 

Y^s 

bSBS 

Yce'te 

j^iscs 

Ibises 

I^ISSC 


riuxtl 

Nominative Accusative \)d 
Ablative Dative Yam 

Genitive 


Yds 

l^isuin 

jjissa 


Ye == the uiideclined, and used for all cases and genders. 
Just as he ran — 


Nomuiative. 

Sinyulu} 

hit 

he 

lieo 

Accu&ati\e 

hit 

lime 

111 

Dative 

him 

him 

hue 

Genitive 

Jus 

his 

hire 


Plural 

Nommativo, Accusative In 

Dative. Imn (lieom) 

Genitive Inia (iicoia) 

§ 548. With these preliminaiies, it is not difficult to give 

the historic details of the defect -and complement with th-, as 
they appear in they, their, and them, which are, at the present 
time, only found m the pluial. 

A form =: the, common for all cases, all numbers, and all 
genders, displaced $e. 

Its displaced Ms. 

Him, as an objective case singular, displaced hyne. 

Nothing, then, was left but the plural forms, which now 
remain, and, these — viz they, their, them — displaced the A. S. 
he, heora, heom. 

§ 549 The details between these and those are obscure. At 
the present time those is the plural of ^tM ; of which the 
neuter is that In like manner these is the plural of this ; a 
word which is declined on the same principle as the precedincr. 
Hence it had fime (provincial thisn) as an accusative, Hsam as 
a dative, as a genitive, as a genitive plural 
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Smjular 



lift sold *ne 

Fennmne 

Keuter 

OJ(J I[)(j]i-Ge)inan 

dcser 

des)u 

d/7: 

Old Sn \ on. 

tliese 

thius 

th/t 

AnyhS'i ion 

]pCB 

Plwnl 

peos 

plB 


Mftstuhne 

Fennmne 

Neute) 

Old Thffli-Goman 

dese 

dcso 

desju 

Old So hon 

these 

thesa 

thins 

Anglo-So ion 

j?as for all gendeis 



Now it is clear that in these the s is no inflection^ but a 
radical part of the word, like the s m geese But what of the 
final e ? Was it mute ^ If so, it is a mere point of spelling 
Dr Guest, however, has made this view untenable, and shown 
that, in the Old English at least, it was an actual sign of 
number 

‘When tJnse Bietons tiio ^^ele fled out of tJvib laud — IloBLur or Bouune 

TlWi IS tliilk di'.tiiile that beietli witness} of tlimgis, and vioot 

them — John x\i 

Saj to ns in vlnt poncis thon doist tlienr thingis, and vho is he that gaf to 
thee tins powei — Luke xx 

SiSj though a Possessive Case, was similarly inflected 

Yet the while he spake to the puple lo mother and htse hietliren stonden 
■vuthouto foith — ^VicLiiiE, Matt xii 

And Juise disciples eamen and token hi^ body — 'W ycliffe, Matt xiv 

§ 550 Observe the form py We may call it, if we choose, 
an Ablative Case, but it is rather an Instrumental one ; ipy md 
—eo magis—hy that much move 

It is, then, in such expressions as oil the move^ cdl the hetteXy 
a different word from the article they with which its apparent 
identity is only accidental. The aiticle comes fiom \e — unde- 
clined 

§ 551. Connected with the disuse of his as a Neuter, is the 
question as to the origin of its ; upon which I give, in extenso, 
the following interesting extract from a paper by Mr. Watts , — 

\Yo should thus liavo been enabled, foi mslaiico, to aseeitam both with ease 
and piecision, at wliat peiiod avoid now so lamiliai as “ its the possessive 
case of the neuter pionoun — was fust iiiti educed into English At piesent 
the only infoimation on the sul))('ct ihat can bo di'iived fiom the comparison 
of the dilfeiciit vcisions of the Bible is, that so lately as l()li-*-the date of the 
issue of ihe aiiihonzed \ersiou— the woid did not exist, oi at all events was 
not considcied to belong to that elevated poition of the language icgaulcd as 
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siiitablo for tlic tiaiiwlation ol tbc sacied writings Tlierc is ono vciso of tlio 
Biblo ill wliicli tlic noiiicr pioiioun would now be used veiy fiequontly in 
diHbicnt cases, and it is ciiiious to obseivo bow it is dealt with in the vaiious 
Yoisions 

The icceni editois of uhat is geiunally calh'd WicLliiib’s Bible have, as 
has been alicady staled, pniited h\o rcnions at length. The \eise alluded to 
(which IS the Dili of Nuiiibeis, ehaptci ly ) is far from alike in the two leudei- 
mgs Wieldillo’s is as follows — 

‘'Aiidtlici shiileii take the lacynetyn maiitil iv ilh the which thoi shulen 
Conor the candelstik with the lanteiiis and hei toonges and snyteis ” 

Piuvcy’s inns thus — 

Thei sohnlen take also a mentil of lacjnit yitli winch tliei schiilen liile the 
candilstike witli Inse lanteines and toiigis and snyteis 
It will be observed that it is heie a candlestick which is on one occasion re- 
feired to, with “ her tongs,” and in the othei, with “ Ins lanterns,” — in ncithei 
case mtli “ its that in fact in one case the candlestick seems to bo made of 
the feminine, and in the otliei of the masculine gcndei The unceitamty inc- 
vailed for centniies aftei the time of Wicldiffe In T'^mdalo’s vcision of the 
Pentateuch, punted in 1530, the candlestick is both feminine and neuter — 

“ And they shall talre a cloth of jacyncte and cover the candelsticke of light 
and hir lampes and hir snofieis and fyre pannes and all hii oyle vessels u Inch 
they occupye aboute %t and shall put upon hei and on aH hu instiumcntes a 
eoueiyiige of taxus slc}nnes and put it upon staues ” 

In Coveidale’s version, jiimted m 1535, the passage is as follows — 

“And they shal’ take a yalowe clothe and cover tlie candilbticke of light 
thervuth, and his lampes, with hiu snolFeis and oiitquenchois,” &c 
In Matthews’s Bible (1537), the candlestick is feminine again — 

“ And they shall take a cloth of lacnictc and coiiei the candulstycke of lyght 
and he} laniiies and he) snofieis and fyic panes and all hei 0 }le \cssels whicli 
they occupye aboute it,” d"c 
Last of all comes the authoiized veision — 

‘And they shall take a cloth of blue and cover the candlestick of the light 
and Ins lamps and Ins tongs and his snuffdishes and all the oil vessels thoieof 
wheiewith they mmistei imto it" 

Piom the lepetition of “ liis lamps, his tongs, and his snuTdislies,” m con- 
nection with the “/i ” at the .end of the yer.:>G, the pionouns in all cases lo- 
feiimgto the candlestick, no other conclusion can bo diawn than that tlio 
woid “ Its" did not then exist, or was xmiposely exdiided The same pheno- 
menon presents itself lepeatcdly in othei portions of the same book, in uliicli, 
from the natiue of die subject, the occasion for these pionouns lecuis moic 
fieqiiently than in otlior poiiions of the Sciiptuies It has been suggested, 
that the legular possessive foi it, befoie the mtioductiou of its. was Ins, hut 
it vull be lemaikod, tliat if tins obsoivation bo tiiie, it null only apply to one 
stage of oui language The quotation fiom Mattlievs’s Bibb slious tliat m 
the time of Homy the Eighth, the candlestick could be spoken of nilli “ ha 
oil vessels vhich they occupy about it ” 

It would be a curious task to tiace at wliat pciiod the missing possessive 
pronoun found its way into our language and who lutiuducod i^ lu Viiak- 
speaie tlieie are fiequent mdications of its non-existence Thus lu the open- 
ing speech of the king in Henrij the Fouith we find— 
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The edge of wai, like an ill-slieatliod sword, 

Shall only cut Jtu inastei ” 

and thoc is a still moie apposite mstance m the opcnmg scene of Hamlet — 

“ ’W^ien yon same star that ’s westwaid from the pole, 

Had made 7ns comse to illume that pait of heaven 
AVheie now it hums ” 

The veibal nidexes to Shalisx:)care and Milton, minute as they aie, do not 
descend to woids deemed so insignificant as “it” and “its,” and without thewe 
and siimlai aids, it can only he hy good foitune that any |)iogiess can he made 
in the search foi so small an object ovei so wide a field 


§ 552 And now the neuter termination 4 commands atten- 
tion. Although, in the English language, it is found in three 
pronouns only, the form is an important one In the Moeso- 
Gothic it pervades the whole mflection of adjectives , so that 
their neuters end in 4a, just as truly as the Latin neuters end in 
-zcm, or the Greek in -ov 


like 


Muse 

Fern 

Kent 

Blind-.9, 

hlind-^/ 

blmd-z/fr/ 


2Iabe 

Fern 

Feui 


cocc-^/, 

cmG-um 


In Norse, too, at the present moment, all neuters end in 4 
4\on=imlcIi~er, slont=imlchr-aim In the Modern High-Ger- 
man this 4 becomes -s*, M. hlbul-er, N hlind-es But it is the 
Latm -cZ in i-d, illu-d, istu^d — and, as such, a very old inflec- 
tion. And now comes a fact which (whilst it justifies the 
importance and prominence given to the pronominal inflection, 
of which, in practice, this neuter in 4 has been the characteristic,) 
shows us how in languages of the same order, a mere alteration 
in the distribution of certain inflections may effect a great 
change There are two types of inflection in the way of 
Gender — one given by the Substantives, the other by the Pro- 
nouns The Adjectives have none of their own. They take 
that of the Substantive, or the Pronoun, according to the lan- 
guage The Latin Adjectives (along with the Greek) follow the 
Substantives, tbe result being ccbc-us, like domin-us, 

regn-um The German follow the Pronouns ; the result being 
blinds, blincHata, like who, what 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 

THE TRUE PEI^SONAL PRONOUNS 

g 553 Tee true Personal Pronouns, far as iafleeHon is co)i 
rpraedj are, ia^iH/lish, ^yik- and li not safe 

t« go more minutely into detail tlian this ; though, roughly spe<ik- 
iiig, we may say that they are me (1st person) , thou (2iid poi- 
son singular) , and ye (2nd person plural) They run thus « 


( 1 ) 


Sauj Objective 


me 

Possessive 


my 

Ft in id N omuiative 

• f 

u e 

Objective 

. 

%iS 

Possessive . 

/o \ 

oni 

jSnujidfa {oiJy) Nominative 


thou 

Objective 


thee 

Possessive 


thy 

Fliiad [Old If) Nominative 

('^ ) 

01 Objective 

ye 

Objective or Nominative 

you m 

PobseS'sivc 


yom 

§ 55d The exact details of the difference between 'ine and 

my aie obsciue The A S 

gives uieli 

and Qiiet ^ both Dati\e 

and Accusative rather than Possessive. 

The allied languages 

give 




Dative 

Aeeimtive 

McosO'Gotinc 

•wis 

^nilt 

j? 

jpUS 

]mh 


SIS 

Slk 

Old Higli-Geimaii me^ 

mih 

3J tJ 

dll 

(hh 

53 3) 


Sl/l 

Old Norse 

me) 

mih 

33 

j?e/‘ 

]>lh 

35 53 

scr 

siK 

Middle H G 

mi) 

mi ah 

3’ 33 

dll 

dich 

33 3? 

33 

sich 

As far as the form in -h (= 

— h) goes, this looks like ConiDosi- 

tion rather than Declension, the -/»* bein 

g the -c 311 Zfi-c, haj-e. 


/m-c. 
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§ 555 That our, and us are etyniologically allied, i e 
that tliey are forms of the same word 3’ather than different 
words, IS shown by tlie A S user— our, and by the Norse vL 
and vor—tue and our The evidence that they are connected 
with me is not so clear The affinity, however, between the 
sounds of on and w, along with other phenomena, account for it 
For the double, or equivocal power of ye and you, as well as 
for the possilily Nominative power of 7ne, and for onine and 
thhte, see the Syntax 

§ 55G Ours, yours (also theirs), are eases of our, your 
(and then), i e each is a case upon a case We may call them 
cases of one, you (and iheir) if we choose They are, however, 
no samples of any Pionomiiial inflection, but, rather, catach re^ttc 
substantival forms 


CHAPTER XXIII 

ON THE WORD I 

§ 557. No notice has* been taken of I Neveitheless, in 
all the pievious editions of the pi'esent work, as elsewhere, 
I have given it a place among the true personal pronouns 
And, doubtless, its place is with ooie and thee If I be not a 
personal pronoun, — a personal pronoun of the first jierson singu- 
lar — what is it ? • 

The foregoing chapter, however, treated not of personal pro- 
nouns in general, but of their declension, and I is undeclined. 
Is this a sufficient reason for excluding it, — for, apparently 
ignoring its very existence ^ In the piesent stage of our lan- 
guage she IS undeclined yet site has been treated somewhat 
fully To treat I as the nominative case of one would, of 
course, have been absurd , but why do I not say (as up to the 
present time has been said) that I was defective in the oblique 
eases, me in the nominative , and that they were complementary 
to one another^ Mutatis onutandis, this is what was said of 
he and she ; the former being defective in the nominative 
feminine, the latter defective in everything else A partial 
answer to this is conveyed in the statement that she had 
once a declension ; but that I never liad one. But this is an 
under-statement I is, to ail appeaiances, something more than 

?'i u 2 
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a mere iindeclmed word in the present stage of the English 
language. It is something more than a word that has never 
been declined It is a word essentiaHy imdcclinable As a pro- 
noun of the first person, it is the name of the speaker, whoever 
he (or she) may be — the name of the speaker speaking of him- 
self But such a speaker may be one of two things. He may 
be the object of some action from without ; or he may be the 
originator of some action interior to, and proceeding from, him- 
self. In other words, there may be a division of the Pro- 
nouns of the first person into two classes — (1) the Subjective ; 
and (2) the Objective ; the former being essentially Nominative. 
Now, in all the languages more especially akin to our own, and 
known by the name Indo-European, this difference exists* 
i. e. I is never a form of me On the other hand, in the Ian- 
guages allied to the Fin, or Ugrian, it is always one. 

1 


Noimnative 

, 

. mina 

Infimtive . . 


. minim. 

Oemtive 

. ; 

minun 

Iiiessive 

, , 

, . minussri, 

Elative • . 

, , 

minuhii) 

Illative 

• 

, mimnin 

m 

Nominative . 


. hen 

Genitive 


hmum. 

Dative . . . 


benm. 

Accusative 

, , 

hem 

Ablative . . 

. . 

, . henden. 


The first of these examples is from the Fin of Finland, the 
second from the Turkish. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

INFLECTION OF SUBSTANTIVES. THE PINEAL NUMBEES AND 

POSSESSIVE CASE IN — ^DETAILS. 

§ 558. The A S. Possessive Singular ended in -es; as 
cyning, cyning-es—rex^ reg-is. The A. S. Nominative Plural 
ended in -as, as cyning-^as^reg-es. The present English ejects 
the vowel, whether e or a , so reducing the two cases to the 
same form. It distinguishes them, however, in the S'peUmg ; 
inasmuch as we write hingB^reg-eSy but hing's^regis. 

§ 659 Tlie Possessive Plural, m A. S., ended in -a; as 
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cyning-a = regiim. The present English knows nothing of this 
form It rarely forms a real Possessive Plural at all. When it 
does, it does so by adding the -s of the Singular to the Nomina- 
tive Plural , as ox-en^ oxsois. But this is only done with those 
few words where the Nominative Plural does n*ot already end m 
-s men, men's ^ brethren, brethren s ; children, childrens. 
This avoids such expressions as the fatherses children, the sis- 
terses brethren, the masterses men The difference, however, 
we indicate in %VTiting, 


The fathey's children means the 
children of one fathe) , 

The sistei's hiethren, the htethien 
of one sister , 

But — 

The fathers' child} en means the 
children of chffeient fathers , 

The sisteis hrethren, the htethien 
of dijfeient sistasj 


The mastey's me-n, the men of one 
mastey , 

The owyiey's oxeyi, the oxen of oyie 
owney 


Ths yyuibteyb nwi, the men of diffe- 
yent ynasteys , 

The ouneys' oxen, the oxen oj dijje- 
yent owneis 


§ 560. To these preliminaries, gdd the following five rules of 
Euphony. 

(1 ) Two mutes, one of which is surd and the other sonant, 
comihg together in the same syllable, cannot be prononnced, 

(2 ) A surd mute, immediately preceded by a sonant one, is 
changed into its sonant equivalent. 

(3 ) A sonant mute, immediately preceded by a surd one, is 
changed into its sonant equivalent 

(4 ) In certain cases, a vowel or a liquid has the same effect 
upon the surd letter s, as a sonant mute. 

Hills IS pronounced hillz. 

Stems — steynz. 

Hoy ns — lioynz 

Stays — starz. 

Boys — hoyz 

(5 ) When two identical or cognate sounds come together in 
the same syllable, they must be separated from each other by the 
insertion of the sound of the e in bed — loss, loss-es; blaze, 
blaz-es Here we must remember, not only that z, zh, and sh 
comport themselves as s, but that the -c/i m clmrch, &c , and 
^ge in judge, fee., are really fsh and clzh, whence chiirchss, 
judg-es, &c. In monarch, &c , the ch is not tsh but h (x) , the 
plural being monarchs. 
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§ 5(il. All tills being borne in mind, tbe formation of our 
Plurals IS very regular j tlie apparent anomalieK bcmig clueHy 
points of spelling, like heaiitks, &e, from ea}(jo and 

beauty 

§ 502 A f^w, however, aic somethin^: more Tliiis- 


A f^w, however, aic 
*al of — 

something 

more 

who IS not 

wiles 

hut 

wives 1 

loaf — • 

loafs 

— 

loaves 

kiiifo — 

Imitcs 

— 

IvlllYCS 

half 

halls 

— 

halves 

life — 

llftiS 

— 

hves 

leaf ' — 

leafs 

— 

leaves 

call — 

calfs 

— 

calves. 


Eespecting these words we may observe — ^(1.) That the 
vowel before / is long ; (2 ) that they are all of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Putting these two facts together, we can use more gene- 
ral language, and say thal — ^When a word ends in the sound of 
fj preceded by a long vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, tlio 
plural IS foiined by the addition of the sound of the z in ze(d 

To this rule there aie two exceptions 

1 Diuaef j a word of A#iglo-Saxon origin, but which forms 
its plural by means of the sound of s — dwarfs (pronounced 
divarfee), 

2 Beef ; a word not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which forms 
its plural by means • of the sound of 0 — beeves (pronounced 
heevz) 

§ 56S If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the for- 
mation of the plurals of these words in -/, we shall find reason 
to believe that it lies with the singular rather than with plural 
forms. In Anglo-Saxon, / at the end of a word was, probably, 
sounded as v ; and it is likely that the original singulars weie 
sounded loaVy halv^ ivive, calv, leav In the Swedish language 
the letter / has the sound of v ; so that staf is sounded stav 
Again, in the allied languages the words in question end in the 
sonant (not the surd) mute, — weib, laub, ealb^ lialh, stab, &c z= 
vjife, leaf calf half staff. Hence the plural is probably normal , 
it being the singular foim on winch the irregularity lies 

§ 564 Pence — A. contracted form from ; and col- 

lective rather than plural Sixpence, compared with sixpences, 
is no plural, but a singular form. 

Dice — ^This distinguishes dice for play from dies (dtez) for 

^ As li \\xilten uljct, Ll f Aa it \\iiUun vu' , &c 
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coining I) ice, perhaps, like 'pence ^ is collective rather than 
plural 

Eaves — In A S efcse so that -s belongs to the root 

A bus — In Anglo-Saxon telmesse 

Eivhes, — Most wiiters say, riches are useful ; in which case 
the woid riches is plural Still there are a few who say, riches 
is useful ; in which case the word '}nches is singular The -.s* is 
no sign of the plural number, since there is no such suhsliOilive 
as rich ; on the contrary, it is pait of the oiiginal singular, like 
the s in disl^ress Notwithstanding this, we cannot say richess--- 
es ill the same way that we can say distress-es Hence the 
word riches is, in respect to its original form, singular , in 
respect to its meaning, either singular or plural — most ficqucntly 
the latter 

News — Some say, this neivs is good ^ in which case the 
woid news is singulai More rarely we find the expression 
these neivs aie good : in which case the word news is plural 
Now in the woid Qiews the -.s* (unlike the -n* in aims and nehes) 
IS no part of the oiiginal singular, Init the sign of the plural, 
like the -.s’ in Ivces Notwithstamlino this, we (unnot subiiMct 
the s, and say new, in the same way ih«it we van foiiu tree fiom 
frees Hence tlie woid uews is, in respect to its original foim, 
])luial , in respect to its meaning, oitlier singular or plural, most 
frequently the former 

Meitns — Some fhese means arc useful, in which case 

the woid means is plural Others say, fhis means is useful ; 
m which case the woid means is singular Now in the woid 
means tlic -s (unlike the ts in aims and riches, but hkethe sin 
news) is no part of the original singular, but the sign of the plural 
like the s in frees. The form in tlic oiiginal Fjiench, fi'om which 
language the word is derived, is moyen, singular; mo ye ns, 
plural. If we subtract from the word means tlie letter s, we 
say mean. Now as a singular form of the word means, with 
the sense it has in the phrase ways and means, there is, in the 
current English, no such word as mean, any more than thci;^ is 
such a word as 'new from news But, m a different sense, there 
is the singular form me((n ; as in the plirase ihe golden '^nean, 
meaning middle co\n\se Hence the word is, in respect 

to its foun, plural, in I'cspeet to its nieamng, either singular or 
plural 

Pains — Some say, (hesc ptdns are 'welUtalxen . in wliich case 
the woiApanns is plural Others say, fhis>pains is wellAaken ; 
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in wliicli case ilic woul jxfuis is singular The form in the 
original French, from whicli language the word is derived, is 
2 ')eine The reasoning tha.t has been applied to the word meiois 
is closely applicable to the woid pai)7s 

The same also applies to the woid amende The form in 
French is amende^ without the s 

§ 565. IdathemalicH, mGtai)hjjbics politics^ etliicsy optics^ phj-^ 
sicb \ — All the words in point arc of Greek origin, and all are 
derived from a Greek adjective Each is the name of some de- 
partment of study, of some art, or of some science As the 
words are Greek, so also are the sciences which they denote either 
of Greek origin, or else such as flouiished in Greece Let the arts 
and sciences of Greece be expressed, in Greek, by a substantive 
and an adjective combined, rather than by a simple substan- 
tive ; for instance, let it be the habit of the language to say the 
musical art rather than music Let the Gieekfor art be a word 
in the feminine gender ; e g Teygur] (feh]in(e)^s^o that the musical 
art be ^ j^ovo’lfc'r) re')(vr} (lies mousihec iel'hnw). Let, in the pro- 
gress of language (as was actually the case in Greece), the 
article and substantive be omitted, so that, for the musical arty 
or for music, there stand only the femniuie adjective, /novcrifcij 
Let there be, upon a given art or science, a series of books, or 
treatises ; the Greek for hooh, or treatise, being a neuter sub- 
stantive, j3l^\cov (biblion) Let the substantive meaning towdise 
be, in the coux'se of language, omitted , so that whilst the science 
of physics is called j>v(TU'r) {fysihoe) from r} t^verUr} re^vv^ ^ 
series of treatises upon the science shall be called (j>vcn,K'r} (fysika) 
or physics Now all this is what happened in Greece The 
science was denoted by a feminine adjective singular, as ^vdbK'iq 
(fysikcB), and the. treatises upon it by the neuter adjective plural, 
as ^vtTiKa {fysiha). I conceive, then, that, in the Middle Ages, 
a science of Greek origin might have its name drawn from two 
sources, viz from the name of the art or science, or from the 
name of the books wherein it was treated. In the first case it 
bad.a singular form as physic, log%c ; in the second, a plural, as 
omdhematics, metapdiysics, optics. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ADJECTIVES AT PEESENT UNDECLINED OEIGINALLY 

DECLINED 

§ 566 At the present timg^ the English adjective is wholly 
destitute of Tiiflectioii In A S. it was not only declined^ but 
it had two declensions , one Indefinite, and one Definite The 
former ran thus . — 

Suujultt) 



Masculine 

Feimnme 

Neutei 

KomDiatLie, 

God 

God 

God 

Jciiihcftive 

Godne 

Gode 

God 

Ahlatice 

Gode 

Godie 

Gode 

Da tire 

Godmii 

Godie 

Godiim 

Ge nit lie 

Godes 

Godic 

Godes 


Phi) (il 



hhfscuhne 

Fennnine 

Feu to 

Ntmii native 

Gode 

Gode 

CAAc 

Act a sat lie 

Gode 

Godo 

Go do 

Ahlative, 

Godimi 

Godum 

Godimi 

Jtative 

Giulmn 

Godmn 

Goduui 

Genitive. 

Godia 

Godra 

Godia. 


The Definite Declension, which was used when the Adjective 
was preceded by either the Definite article or a Demonstrative 
Pionoun, was chaiacteiized by the predominance of the forms in 
-71. Thus : — 


Siiigahyr 



Masculine. 

Feminine 

Feuto* 

Fomina five 

Godo 

Goda 

Gode 

Accusative 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 

A Ida five 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 

Dative 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 

Genitive. 

Godan 

Godan 

Godan 


Phi) ah 



Maseuluie, 

Feminine 

Feuic) . 

Fomina hie 

Godan 

G(klan 

Gcklan 

Accusatii e. 

Godan 

G()dau 

G6dan 

Ablative 

Chklmn 

Godmn 

(Toduin 

Dative. 

(Lkliim 

G(kimu 

Gddiim 

Genitive. 

Godena 

Godoiici 

CSlddciia. 


# 


i 
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Tlie Declension of tlio Participle was, in the main, that of 
tbe Adjective. 


Plural 



3IaseiiluH\ 

Feminine, 

Neuter, 

K(aiiU)atire 

r»cOiiiaiid 

Bail Hand 

Baunaiul 

uleeas(divt\ 

THCinandno 

Bannande 

BtOi mind 

Ablative, 

BtOinaudo 

Bannandic 

Bannande 

Lhttive 

Breinaiidiim 

*B join audio 

Baniiandiini 

Oi a it ire 

BiUrnandes 

Bannandio 

Bccriiandes 


Pingnlnr, 



Masculine, 

Feminine 

Neuic ) . 

Noniiiiatii'e. 

Bannande 

Bceinande 

Bannande 

Aoeiihatire, 

Bfeinando 

BcUinande 

Barnande 

Ablative 

Baoinandum 

Bemnandum 

Bainandiim 

Dative 

Bseinandum 

BtCinandiiin 

Barnandiiin 

Genitive 

Bseinandia 

Boeinaiuha 

Bainandia. 


§ 5C7. This fulness of inflection of both the Adjective and the 
Participle, during the Anglo-Saxon period, contrasts with the 
utter absence of declension at the present moment, and may 
serve as an illustration of what we may call virhial, as opposed 
to actual, inflections. An adjective agiecing with a substantive, 
denoting a male, is virtually m the masculine gender, inasmuch 
as, if there were such a thing, at the present time as the sign of 
gender, it would take that of the masculine. It really did this 
in an earlier stage of the language The same applies to the 
questions of Number and Case Adjectives agreeing with 
Substantives in the Pluial Number oi the Possessive Case are 
virtually Possessive and Plural Adjectives. The same applies to 
Participles. 


Old Pnyltsh examples {Jiom Du Gukst) of the Plmal foims of Adjeetiics 

1. In these lay a gict multitude of sylm men, hlimle, ciokid, and th ije — 
WYCLiFin, Jolmv. 

% In all the oidcis foure is none that can 
So much of dalhance and fane language, 

He hadde ymade ful many a maiiiage — 

His tippet was ay faised ful of Imives, 

And innnes for to given /cm wives. 

OlI\.UOEE, Ph)1 

d. And fd the cuntre of Juclee wente out to Inm, and alle men of JciusalGim 
% — ^Wycliffe, Maik i 

* 4. He ghyiieth hi to nJle men, and biethmg, and alle ihmgm , n.nd made of 

von al Iqmde of men to inhabit on aJ tbe face of the eitbc.AvK'LiFFn, Dedis 
oi Aposths, xvii. 
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TliAi failles suiio A\lncli alio tlnnges wi ought , 

Anil all, tliat wionght is with a skilful Oioiight, 

The CT<-)st that fiom the failcr gan pioccilc, 

Hath feoulcd hem. 

CiiALTCJiii, The Second Nonnes Tale 
(). And alle c tliat ben m tins aiay 
Anilinakcn all this lamentation, 

AVe losten alle our hiisbondos at that tomi 

Chaucer, ^^le luughie^ Tale 

7. A good man biyngoth foith gode thingis ot good tiesorc. — WYcruuus 
Matt Ml 

8 So QYoij good tiee makoth gode fiujdis, but an yvol tico makcih yyol 
hmtes. A good tiee may not make y\cl liuytis, neither anjvel ticc may 
make gode hu^ tis. Evei^ tioc that maketh not good fiu}^ schal bo cut down. 
— Wu.LiPi'E, Matt. vii. 

9, ]\Ien lovcdeii moio darknessis than light foi hci weikcs weren giele, foi 
cell man that docth gi eh hateth the light — AVycliiu'E, John ui. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

VERBS -—li’ORMATlON OF THE PAST TENSE —CllAJ^^OE 
OE VOWEL 

§ 5()8. The veiLs fall into two divisions In the first the | 
Past Tense is foriued by clianging the vowel^ as speal'p j 

III the second it is foi med by uddiiig the sound of -cZ, or -Z, j 
as ])la)d-ed^ move-d, iuep4 ' 

§ 5G9 The chief woids which form the past tense by changing 
the vowel are — 


PiebcnL 

Ta.st. 

[Von el 

id 

Fall 

loll 

ilold 

hold 

Flaw 

diew 

Slay 

slew 

Fly 

Hew * 

Clow 

bleiv 

Cl ow 

ClOW 

Know 

know 

Glow 

glow. 

{Voir el 

00 ) 

Shako 

►shook 

Take 

took 

Foi -sake 

for-sook 


PAST TENSE FORMED 


5iO 


Tko fonni, , one, nuolied with an astonh (Ot ohioh’te 


PresenL 

, F((st, 


ll&C 

^ lose 

Iris ^ 

J SlBltO 

smote 

smit 

lido 

rode 

: nd 

stride 

stiodo 

stud 

slide 

} slodc 

sbd 

dll do 

i (diode 

clnd 

diive 

diovc ' 

: diiv 

til live 

tliiovo 

< till IV 

write 

wrote 

writ 

slit 

islat 

slit 

bite 

:bat 

bit 

swim 

swam 

swmn 

begin 

began 

begun 

spin 

span 

spun 

sing 

sang 

smig 

spimg 

spiang 

spiling 

sting 

‘ stang 

stung 

ling 

lang 

lung 

WlUlg 

twrang 

wiling 

fling 

: flang 

fliuig 

cling 

! clang 

clung 

stiing 

i shang 

strung 

slnig 

slang 

slung 

snik 

sank 

sunk 

diuik 

diank 

drank 

sill ink 

sliiank 

sliiiuik 

stick 

! stack ^ 

stuck 

bnist 

• 'baist 

bui'st 

bmd 

iband 

bound 

find 

•^fand 

found 

giuid 

‘giand 

gioxmd 

wind 

i'Wand 

wound 

For harst we occasionally j&nd bmst 

The forms like fand 

are chiefly Scotch. 



§ 570. Ill A. 

S , many words which 

now form their past 

tense in -edi; -4 or 

4^ formed it by the change of vowel. 

Present 

Existing Past 

A P Past. 

Wreak 

Wieaked 

WiiB'c 

Fret 

Fretted 

Fiai't 

Mete 

Meted 

Mao't 

Sliear 

Slieard 

Scear 

Braid 

Braided 

Brm'd 

Knead 

Kneaded 

Cme'd 

Diead 

Bieaded 

Bled 

Sleep 

Slept 

Slop 
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P/ esent 

Pa Fast 

J Past 

Fold 

Folded 

Feold 

Wield 

Wielded 

Weold 

Wax 

Waxed 

Wcox 

Leaii 

Leapt 

FIlcop 

cop 

Swept 

Sv cop 

Weep 

Wept 

Weo]) 

Sow 

Sou cd 

Scow 

Balic 

Baked 

Bok 

Gnaw 

Giiav ed 

Gn6]i 

Laugh 

Laughed 

Hloh 

Wade 

Waded 

Wod 

Lade 

Laded 

Hloh 

Giavo 

Giavcd 

Gi6f 

Shave 

Shaved 

Sc6f 

Step 

Stepxied 

Stop 

Wash 

Washed 

Woes 

Bellow 

Bello-wed 

Bealh 

Swallow 

Swallowed 

Swcalh 

Mom 11 

Mouiiicd 

Me am 

Spill n 

Spumed 

Speain 

CaiYO 

Call cd 

Ceait 

Stciivc 

Staived 

StauC 

Thicsh 

Threshed 

'J^hau sc 

H(3W 

1 1 e\\ ed 

Ilt'OW 

Flow 

Flowed 

Floow 

Bow 

Bowed 

lleow 

Creep 

Crept 

Creap 

Dive 

Dived 

Deal 

Shove 

Shoved 

Sccaf 

Chew 

Chewed 

Ceaw 

Brew 

Biewed 

Brcciw 

Lock 

Locked 

Loac 

Suck 

Sucked 

Sene 

Keck 

Kecked 

Keao 

Smoke 

Smoked 

Smeac 

Bow 

Bowed 

Beall 

Lie 

Lied 

Leah 

Giipe 

Giiped 

Grap 

Span 

Spanned 

Spen 

Eke 

Eked 

Eoo 

Faic 

Faicd 

For 


§ 571. Origin of the forms resiiltmig from a change of 
i^owel — Til the Mooso-Gotliic, the veibw in six out of tlie twelve 
classes, over wliicli, in that langnag'c, they are distributed; fomi 
tlie past tense by the reduplication of the initial consonant. In 
the last two there is a change of vowel as well. 
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jDU) — jiiGirr 


BnoviU 

Pa a 





S((/ta 


"T"'" 

Ieaj>t 

Ihhia 

Jiailiait 

vailed 

Ilhiupa 

liliulmp 

iait 

jSirpd 

hdniep 

hlept 

L(n<( 

hnlo 

laughed 

G) eta 

(jiucf) at 

icept 


It is not only believed that the past forms of tlie existing 
Englisli have grown out of these reduplicate prseteriteSj but 
that, in two words, the reduplication still exists 

1. In did from do=:facio^ with its participle done, the 
final -rZ is not the same as the -d in moved> What is it ? There 
are good giounds for believing that it is an instance of this same 
old reduplicate jyTcdeTite now under notice If so, it is the 
latter d which is radical, and the former winch is inflectional. 

2 The following couplet from Dryden^s Mao Flecnoe 
exhibits a form as well as a construction which requires ex- 
planation 

An ancient fabiic, rais’d t’ mfoim tlie sight, 

Tliere stood of yoie, and Baibican it liujJU 

Here the woid hight=:^oas called, and seems to present an 
instance of the participle being used in the passive sense without 
the so-called verb substantive. Yet it does no such thing The 
word is no participle at all \ but a simple praeteriie Certain 
verbs are natumlhj either passive or active, as one of two allied 
meanings may predominate. To he called is passive , so is, to 
he beaten But to hear as a name is active ; so is, to tahe a 
beating The word hight is in the same class of verbs with the 
Latin vapulo , and it is .the same as the Latin word, duo. 
Barbican cluitz=i Barbican wudivHziz Barbican it 1 right So 
much for the question as to the construction, which is propeily 
a point of syntax rather than etymology In respect to the 
form it must be observed that the t is no sign of the pi^eterite 
tense, but, on the contrary, a part of th^ original word, which 
is, in German, heiss^en, in Norse, het-a, and Jied-e, In A S 
this preterite was held, and as the M. G. was hdihdit, the foim 
has been looked upon as reduplicate Whatever may be it>s 
origin, the present spelling is inaccurate Tlie g has no business 
where it is ; it being only the false analogy of the words high 
and height that lias introduced it. 

§ 572 That this reduplication is the reduplication of tlie 
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Greek words like T€-Tv<pai tlie Latiir ones like mo~mord% 
IS generally admitted Such being the case, the words like m imlt 
are, in respect to their history, neither more nor les>s than 
Peifects 

§ 573 A line of criticism is suggested by them, which, tiioiigh 
it lies 111 the back-ground, is important , not so much, however, 
in its results as in its moral It reads us a lesson against over- 
hasty geiieiahzation Few persons behove that the change of 
vowel is spontaneous, k e that it came of itself^ independent 
of anything which either preceded or followed it On the con- 
trary, it is reasonably believed that changes of vowel are, as 
a general rule, secondary processes. Seeing no reason for be- 
lieving that they are never primary, 1 agiee with my prede- 
cessors on tills point, in the iifain The only question, then, 
that now remains, is the direction of the influence In rather, 
from hxdSor, it is clear that the influence has been rck’ogressive, 
in other woids, tha6 the aflix has acted on what \vent before it 
The converse, however, was possible, and a state of things is ima- 
ginable m which it shall be the first of tAVO voAvels which shall 
determine the character of the second, in winch case the dnoc- 
tion would be forwaids lathcr than backwards, and the action of 
the voAvel i»;rogressive With this altoniative as a philological 
possibility, it is easy to see that a generalization of a Avide kind 
IS also possible. It may he that certain languages — nay, certain 
classes of languages — are characterized by the difference of the 
direction of the action of their constituent sounds : some giving' 
a progressive, some a retrogressive, system of accommodation It 
may noAV be added that this is no supposition, but, to a great 
extent, a reality In the German languages the direction is retro- 
gressive rather than progressive. In the languages allied to the 
Fin and Turkish, the direction is progiessive, rather than retro- 
gressive. Such IS the rule m the main . but that it is not a rule 
absolute may he seen in the words under notice. The influence 
Avdiich changed grela into gahjvot is certainly piogressive For 
a German language, hoAvever, the p-j’ogress is an exceptionable 
phenomenon ; thougli the coiworse is the exception in the 
Fin and Turk. 
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CHArTER XXVIL 

FORMATION OF THE PAST TENSE. — ADDITION OF -EB, -B^ 

OR "T. 

§ 574 The current statement that the syllable -ed, rather than 
the letter <1, is the sign of the prmtente tense, is true only in re- 
gard to the written language In stabbed, moved, hmgged,, 
wlii::zed, judged, filled, slurred, slammed, slmnmed, hawed, 
strewed, the c is a point of spelling only, for in language (except 
in declamation) there is no second vowel sound. The ~d comes 
in immediate contact with the final letter of the original word, 
and the number of syllables remains the same as it was before 

When however, the original Voids ends in -d or 4, as sligld 
or brand, then/and then only (and that not always), is there the 
addition of the syllable -cci! , as in slighted, branded. This is 
necessary, since the combinations slighft and brandd, are unpro- 
nounceable. 

Whether the addition be -d, or 4 depends upon the sonancy or 
surdness of the preceding letter After, b, v, th (as in, clothe), 
g, or z, the addition is -cL This is a matter of necessity. We 
say stabdy m6vd, elothd, braggd, whizzd, because stabi, muvt, 
clotht, hraggt, wlihzt, are unpronounceable After I, m, n, r, y, 
or a vowel, the addition is also -d This is no matter of ne- 
cessity, but simply the habit of the English language Filf, slurt, 
strayt, &c are as pronounceable as filld, slurrd, stray d, &c. 
It is the habit, however, of the English language to prefer the 
latter forms. 

§ 575. The verbs of this class fall into three sections In 
the fi.rst there is the simple addition of -cZ, 4, or -ecZ. 


Seiv^ 

served 

Dip 

dipped (dipt) 

Ciy 

cried 

Slip 

slipped {shjH) 

Betray 

betrayed 

Step 

stepped (stejn) 

Expel 

expelled 

Look 

looked {loolt) 

Accuse 

accused 

Pluck 

plucked {^diwlt) 

Instinct 

instructed 

Toss 

tossed {tost) 

Invite 

mvited 

Push 

pushed (imslit) 

Waste 

wasted ’ 

Confess confessed (mnfesi) 

§ 576. In 

the second, besides the addition of 4 or -ci 


vowel is shortened. It also contains those words which end in 
-cZ, or 4, and at the same time have a short vowel in the prmterite. 
Such, amongst others, are cut, cost, &c., where the two tenses are 
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alike, and hend^ rend, &c, where the pr^eterite is formed from 
the present by changing -tZ into -f, as hent, rent, &c. 

§ 577 In the third, the vowel is changed 

^T(‘ll told I Soil sold 

Will woakl I Sluill slioiild 

§ 578. To this group belong the reniaikable pr^eterites of the 
seel^heseech, catch, teach, hr mg, thinh, and hmj, viz sought, 
besought, caught, tmight, brought, thovght, and homjht In all 
tiiese, the final consonant is either g or I, or else a sound allied 
to those mutes. When the tendency of these to become h and 
g, as well as to undergo further changes, is remembered, the 
forms in point cease to seem anomalous In ^vrought, from 
worh, theie is a transposition. In laid and S((id the present 
foims make a show of legularity which they have not Tlie 
tiue oiiginal forms should be legde and Sivgde, the infinitives 
being lecgan, secgan In these words the I represents the semi- 
vowel y, into which the original g was changed. The Anglo- 
Saxon foims of the othci words are as follows — 

Byugan bohto | Ihiii^au Inohtc 

S<'(*nn sohO' ( jjeiicau |?o3ite 

Wyrean v6i the 

§ 570 Out of the three groups into which the Verbs under 
notice in Anglo-Saxon are divided, only one takes a vowel before 
the d or t The other two add the syllables 4e, or -^de, to the 
last letter of the original word The vowel that, in one out of 
the three Anglo-Saxon classes, precedes d is o Thus we have 
lujian, lufode , chjpian, chjpode In the other two classes the 
forms are respectively biernaoi, hao'nde , and felkm, tealde ; no 
vowel being inserted 

§ 580 In the present English, with several verbs there is 
the actual addition of tlie syllable ^ in other words, d is 
separated fiom the last letter of the original word by the addi- 
tion of a vowel , as ended, Instriteted, &c 

In several verbs the final ->d is cha-uged into 4, as bend, bent ; 
rend, rent ; send, sent ; gild, gilt , build, built , spend, spent ; 
&c 

Herein we see a scries of expedients for separating the 
praetente form from the present, when the root ends witli the 
same sound with which the affix begins 

The change from a long vowel to a short one, as in feed, fed, 
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&c , can only take place wliere tliere is a long vowel to be 
changed 

Wlieio the vowels are short, and, at the same time, the word 
etids m </, the <1 of the pieseiit may become t in the prmteiite. 
Such is Ihe case with bend, bent. 

Where theie is no long vowel to shorten, and no d to change 
into t, the tAvo tenses (unless we add ed), of necessity, remain 
alike Such is the case with cut, cost, &c , &c 

§ 5S1 With forms like fed and led we are in doubt as to 
the class. This doubt we have thiee means of settling. 

1. Bij the form of the participle — The en in beaten shows 
that the word heat is in the same class as spohe 

2. Bij the nature of the Yovjel — If beat were conjugated 
like read, its prseterite would be bet. 

3. By a knowledge of the older forms — The A S is heate, 
heot There is no such a form as heate, haetie The praBteiite of 
sendan is sende. There is in A S no such form as sand. 

§ 582. Certain so-called irregularities may now be noticed. 

Made, had — In these words there is nothiiig reinaikable but 
the ejection of a consonant. The Anglo-Saxon forms ai o 'j/ia- 
code and hafde, lespectively. 

Woidd, should, could — It must not be imagined that could 
is in the same piedicament with these words. In ivill and 
shall the d is part of the oiiginal word This is not the case 
with can. 

Tode. — Instead of goed, a regular prmteiite from go, now ob- 
solete, and replaced by ivent, the pr£i 0 terite of wend, — he wends 
his ivay — he ivent his ^vay Except that the initial g has be- 
come y, and the e follows instead of preceding the d (a mere 
point of spelling), there is nothing peculiar in this woid 

For aught, minded, and did, see tho following chapters. 

§ 583. The origin of the foim in -tZ is considered, by Grimm 
and others, to he in the woid do , of which the prseteiite is d-d 
The Moeso-Gothic, in the Dual and Plural of the Indicative, and 
m all the persons of the Conjunctive Mood, gives us the form in 
full, i. e. the two dds Having noted this, note also, the exist- 
ence of expressions like u)e did speak, we did tvrite, and the 
like, and the plausibility of the suggestion will become ap- 
parent. 

Note, too, the greater antiquity of the reduplicate forms , inas- 
much as before did could be attached to such a root as nas-, it 
would, itself, have been deduced from do. 
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InJ)1CAT1\E 


Slug 

JJwtL 

PlwaJ 

(1 ) im&icia 


iia^idedmii 

{2 ) nasides 

iiasidodats 

iiasidedujj 

(‘i ) nasicla 

(^ONJUNCTIYF 

nasidi'dmii 

fiiiiff 

Dwd 

Fhnal 

|1 ) nosidetljau 


nasitk'deiDia 

(2.) nabidedeis 

nnsuh‘dcitb 

nusuledoij? 

(d ) iiasidedi 


nasid(HU'in.i 


§ 584 Some rcmaiks, however, of Dr Trithen on the Sla- 
vonic piseteiite, induce me to entertain a different doctrine, and 
to identify the -d under notice with the -t of the passive par- 
ticiples of the Latin language, as found in mon-' 2 Y-»us, voc-^^f-us, 
rap-f-us, and probably in the Greek forms like TV(j>~6-€ls 

1 The Slavonic piasterite is commonly said to possess gen- 
ders : in other words, there is one form for speaking of a past 
action when done by a male, and another foi speaking of a past 
action when done by a female 

2 These foimsaic identical with those of the participles, mas- 
culine and* feminine, as the case maj’" be Jndoed the pra^erite 
IS a paitici{)le If, instead of saying ille ahiavit, the Latins said 
ilk amaim, whilst, instead of saying ilia amavit, they said ilia 
ai'iuila, they would exactly use the grammar of the Slavonic. 

S Hence, as one class of languages, at least, gives us the 
undoubted fact of an active prmtente being identical with a pas- 
sive particijile, and as the participle and piseterite in question are 
nearly identical, we have a fair reason for believing that the <i, 
in the English active pi^eierite, is the d of the paiticiple, which, 
m its turn, IS the t of the Latin passive participle. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT 

ON TnUKGTTLAElTY AND DEFECT 

§ 585 Whatevee the veibs which form the Past Tense by 
changing the vowel may be, they are anything but Irregular — 
though they are often treated as if they were Irregular^ how- 
ever, IS a word which we should use as seldom as possible Tlie 
better the grammarian the fewer the irregularities of his gram- 
mar If it were not so, the phenomena of language would 
scarcely be woith studying It is evident, however, that it is 
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HI tlie power of the grainniarian to raise the number of ety- 
mological irregularities to any amount, by narrowing the defi- 
nition of the word irregular , in other words, by framing an 
eKclusivo rule The current rule of the common grammarians is, 
that the prmtorite is formed hy the addition of 4 or -cZ, or -ed 
Now this position is sutiiciently exclusive ; since it proscribes 
not only the whole class of verbs, like spohe^ but also woids 
like lent and sent^ where 4 exists, but where it does not exist 
as 0)1 addition The legular foims, it may be said, should 
be bended and sended Exclusive, however, as the lule in 
question is, it is plain that it might be made more so. The 
regular forms might, by thej^Vti^ of a lule, be lestiicted to those 
in -cZ. In this case, words like loept and burnt would be added 
to the already numeious list of irregulars. Finally, a further 
limitation might be made, by laying down as a rule that no 
word was regular, unless it ended in ^ed 

§ 586 Thus much concerning the modes of making rules 
exclusive, and, consequently, of raising the amount of irregula- 
rities — the last art that the philosophic grammaiian is ambitious 
of acquiring. True etymology reduces iiregulanty by making 
the rules of grammar not exclusive, but general The quantum 
of irregularity is in the inverse pioportion to the generality of 
our rules In language itself theie is no iriegularity. Tlie 
word itself is only another name foi our ignorance of the 
processes that change woids. The nearest approach to a tiue 
Irregularity in the English language is to be found in the wmrd 
could, from can ; where the I is wholly inoiganic, being foreign 
to the root, and only intioduced to match the I in shoiild and 
would. But even here it is not sounded : so that the Irregulaiity, 
such as it is, is an Irregularity of spelling rather than speaking 
§ 587. Quoth is Defective, — only, however, in the present 
stage of our language The A S. present was cive^e, exist- 
ing, at the present moment, in the compound woid bequeathe. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

STRONG AND WEAK VERBS — SO-CALLED 

§ 588. Is claiming for the foims like spolx, their due amount 
of regularity, we improve upon the grammauans of 'the last con- 
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tiny. The exact import, however, of the two classes has yet to 
be determined. Tiie German philologues make out of the two 
classes two different Conjugations , one of which is called Strong^ 
the other Weah The words like spoke are strong, because they 
are formed from tlieir pi esent tenses by a mciely internal change, 
f c a change of the vowel — no new element being added. 
Aleanwhde, called, and its fellows, require the addition of a 
totally new sound — that of -f, or •‘Cd, as the case may be ; 
this being, somewhat fancifully, treated, as a sign of debility. 
That these classes, however, (call them what we will,) are natural 
is beyond a doubt 

(ci) The so-called Strong Verbs are of English, and few, or 
none, of foreign, oiigin 

(6) Strong words (so-called) become weak Weak words (so- 
called) do not become strong. Hence, the later the stage of a 
given language, the fewer are the strong forms Then, as the 
provincial dialects retain many archaisms, it is only natuial to 
.expect that tliey will partially agioc with the A S rathei than 
the mo<le3n English Hence, if we find (as we actually do), in- 
stead of (say) leapt, slept, ovoived, snowed, &c such forms as 
lep, slep, meio, sneiv, it is no more than we expect 

(c) The verbs which are stiong in any one of the German 
languages are generally so in all the rest. 

(d) Derived words are weak rather than strong. The intran- 
sitive forms drink and lie, are strong; the transitive forms 
drench and lay, are weak 

(c) No new word forms its past tense by a change of vowel 
One of our earliest Norman-Erench veibs is adoid)er:r:dahh 
Its past tense is dnhb-ade. 

§ 589. That these classes are natural i.s beyond a doubt ; in 
other words, there is no doubt as to their being genuine classes — ■ 
classes of some sort or other This was recognized as eaily as 
the time of Ben Jonson, who, unlike the majority of his fol- 
lowers, was unwilling to see irregulaiity where irregularity had 
no leal existence So far, indeed, as he saw it at all, he saw it 
on the side of the foim in -d, which he called a common inn 
to lodge every strange and foreign guest,'' hereby using a meta- 
phor which show's how clearly he had seen the extent to which 
the one process was current, the other obsolete. In regaid to 
the class under notice ho writes — 

“Tlint winch followctli, for am thing I can ilml (though I luxse with some 
diligence searched aftei it), (aikohimeih none but natural and honieboni 
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words, wlueli, tliougli in niunhcr they be not many, a luiiulied and twenty, or 
thereabouts, yet in vaiiation are so divers and iincoitain that they need much 
the stamp of some good logic to boat them into pxopoition. Wo have set 
down that, that in our ;)udgcinent agiocth best with icason and good oider 
Which no tv itli standing, if it seem to any to bo too longh hewed, let him plain 
it out moic smoothly, and I shall not only not envy it, but, in the behalf of 
my country, most heaitily thank him foi so gK'at a benelit, hoping tha,t I 
shall be thought sniliciontly to have done my part, if, m tolling this bell, I 
may diaw othois to a decpoi consideration of the mattei foi, touching my- 
self, I must needs confess, that after much painful chuining, this only would 
come ” 

The bell, however-, was tolled m vain. Wallis demurred to 
his doctrine, having devoted a special chapter to the considera- 
tion of what he called the Yerha anomalia 

De Veibis Anomalis 

Restat ut de Verhorum aliquot Anomaha pauca tiaclam Be quibus hmc 
duo piimitus monenda sunt 

1 Tota qiise sequitur Anomalia non nisi piastoriti Imperfecti temporis, et 
Participii Passm foimationem spectat. Nam m ipsis quidom Veibis Inegu- 
lanbus nihil aliiid niegiilaie ost 

2 Tota ilia quanta cimque Anomalia, Veiba Exotica vix omnino aitmgit, 

sed ilia solo qiuu Natna sunt Exotica veio ilia appello quEO a Latims, 

Gallicis, Italicis, ITispamcis, aut ctiam Cambio-Biitannicis dedimmus, quee 
quidem multa sunt Nativa vcio ilia voco quas ab antiqua lingua Teutomca, 
seu Saxonica, oiigmcm diicunt, quae qmdem omnia sunt Monosyllaba (aut 
saltern a Monosylln bis deducta), et ploiamque nobis cum Geimanis, Belgis, 
Bams, etc comunia sunt (Icvi saltern immutatione facta) , quoiumnempe sive 
Linguae sive Bialectus ejusdem cum nostia Anghcana sunt oiigiins 

Anomalia puma, quae maximo geiioialis est, ex celoiitafco pionunciandi 
origmem duxit nempe (post syncoiien vocahs e m icgulaii tciminatione ed), 
relicta consona cl saepissime mutatiu m t , quotios scilicet pionimciatio sic 
evadit expeditioi (et quidem contiactio potius clicenda vidctui, qnam Ano- 
maha) 

Anomaha secunda etiam frequeiis est, sed solummodo Participiimi Passivum 
spectat. Nempe Paiticipium Passmun olun saepissime formabatur m en 
OujusmodiJsatis multa acllmc letmemus, prteseitim ubi PiEeteiitum Impel - 
fectum msignem ahquam anomaliam patitur (atque haec quidem Alteia Paiti- 
cipn Formatio, potras quam Anomaha, non incommode dici potest) 

Sunt et Aliae Anomahse non paucse, praeseitmi in Prseteiito Impel fecto , sed 
qu 00 magis speciales sunt, nec quidem adeo miiltse quam ut possint sigillatim 
recensen 

He notices, however, the fact of the so-called Irregulars being 
exclusively English. 

Hickes, after giving a single conjugation for the Anglo-Saxon 
verbs, throws the rest into a single class, with the remark, how- 
ever, that they follow a principle of their own, along with the 
additional suggestion that forsan magis propne secundam con- 
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jugatiomm constitiieve videantur quani Inter anomalia recen- 
sen Little^ however, came of this until lately. In a paper 
upon ceitain tenses attiibuted to the Greek verb, in the Philo- 
logical it is argued that the so-called second aonst 

and second future are in the same category with the so-called 
English Ii regulars. 

AVe m^y find a satisfactoiy illiistiatioii of tins inattei in onr own language. 
Ill English also tlicie aie two oiigmally distinct modes of foiming the com- 
mon past tonso the first by arldmg the s} liable ed, as in / killed the other, 
chiefly by certain changes in the vowels, as m I nrote, I sau\ I knew, I lan, 
and many otheis Let the leader call the former and legiilai foim the fiist 
aoiist, and the lattei the second, and he will ha\e a coiicct idea of tlie 
amount of tlie distinction bctivecn those tenses in Grieek Hie foim erv^a in 
Gieek is what/A?ZM is m English, that is, the icgxilar foim of the past 
tense, w inch obtains in the vast majoiity of verbs the foini eXa^ov, on the other 
hand, is altogether analogous to I took, oi f bUii, acknowdedged bv all giam- 
inaiians not as a second oi distinct inctoiite, but as an instance ol niegular 
vaiiety of foimation obtaining m ceiiain \cihs 

But some vill piobahly deem it an ohjeiiionto the iiow' heie taken that 
tlicie aio veihs in Giccdv, — man}, tlic}' iiciliaps supixise, — in vhich hoih 
forms of the aoiist aie in use tog(‘Uu*i I admit that a lew lusianees of this 
kind do occui , hut o'seii in this })oiut ive shall lind that the analogy with oui 
own language still holds good AVitliont iiminiaging in old autliois, wo moot 
with many instances in wdiich English vcibs rehuu both toims of the pic- 
teiito Tims, for example, wo may say, f hanged, or J him y, J chid, or J 
(diode, I i>j}it, 01 I sjait , T chmhed, or 1 rhmh 1 awalced, oi I awoke , I cleft, 
I clave, 01 I clove , and a score of otlicis Except in their gieatci abundance, 
wdiercin do these differ fiom the analogous duplicate foiins of the Gicek 
aoiist, such as eKreiva and enravov, I killed, erv^a and ervivov^ I struck, 
e^d/ijST^cra and era<pov, I lias astonished^ Such diiphcates m Gioek are ex- 
tiemely raie piobabl} there is not one Gieck veib in five limichcd in which 
they can be met with The foim impiopcily called the second aoiist is, ift- 
deed, common enough, but then, wheic it exists that of the fiist aoiist is 
almost always wanting Wc have evpov, eXd^ov, rjyayov, tkerrov, ebpapov , 
but the legulai foim is as much a noiiemty m ihese veibs, as it is in the 
English vcibs I Jound, I took, I suit, T led, 1 left, F lan The fiist aoiist 
in these w^onld be sheer viilgaiity , it w^ould bo xiaiallel to I Jhuled, I taked, I 
seed. 

Now^ if the ciieumstances of the Greek and English, m regard to these two 
tenses, axe so piecisely ]iarallel, a sim})le and obvious in(j[iiiiy arises Which 
are m the light, the Gicek Giammaiians or oui owui'^ For either ouis must 
be wwong m not having fitted np foi onr veib the framew^oik of a first and 
second pieieiite, teaching tlie pupils to say fiist prot T folded, ‘ind ]}ret 
I Jaioid , 1st pret. / glided, 2nd pict I glode , oi the others must bo so in 
teaclmig the Icaincr to imagine two aorists for chpio-KOi, as aor 1 evpgira, aor, 
2. etjpov, 01 foi CLKovci), as aoi 1 gKOvera, aor 2, rjKoov 
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To iliis pnpei' (signed T, F B.) is ai.iaclied a long editorial 
note, by G, J. IL (Charles Julius Hare), who would reverse the 
suggested process, and improve English graminai by the recog- 
nition of the double conjugation Soon after, Mr Kemble, in 
his paper on the English Prseterites,'* went fiuther in the same 
(hiection The present writer, owing much to these two writers, 
and, especially to the papeis in question^ was, until lately, satis- 
lied to follow them — approving of, and using, the terms Gonja-^ 
(jatlo)i, Weah and Strong But what do they come to? Can 
we, as a matter of fact, make such forms as sivoll and sivelledj 
hang and hanged^ and a few others, differ fiom each other, in 
the one being transitive, the other intransitive ^ Can hung = 
pependit, whilst hanged = siispevdit ? Can sivoll ~ tunvuit, 
whilst swelled = tumefecit ? Should we cultivate such distinc- 
tions as the following? — (!) I hanged him up and there he 
hang, (2) I sivelled the number of his followers, which swoll, 
at last, to a thousand. The foims like — 

JDnnk and Dainl, as opx>osod to Dieneli and Dicnchcd, 

Lie — Lidf — — L((y — Laid, 

liise — Iio6e — — liaise — Maised, 

are, more or less, confirmatory of this view Yet they are not 
conclusive All that they tell us is, that when we have Uvo forms, 
one piimitive and intransitive, and the other derivative and 
transitive, it is the former which is sti ong rathei than weak, and 
the latter which is weak rather than stiong , the words being 
used m the sense suggested by the wiiteis last mentioned 
^ What do they come to ? If two senses, meaning exactly the 
same thing, are a philological tautology, two conjugations aie the 
same ; and, if so, nothing is got by assuming them Considering 
the origin of the forms like spolze, it is, surely, safe to put them, 
as has been suggested, in the same category with Latin words 
like mo-mordi, or eu-eurri, or (still better) with words like cq>i 
from ce-cepi. What, then, are these Latin woids ? a reference 
to the Greek gives the answer. In Greek TeTV(j)a (tetyfa) == J 
have beaten ; (etypsa) — I heat The first is formed by 

a reduplication of the initial r, and, consequently, may be called 
the redupheate form. As a tense, it is called the perfect. In 
GTV'ijra an e is prefixed, and a <t is added In the allied langmige 
of Italy the e disappears, whilst the cr (s) remains Emilia is 
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said to be an aoiist tense. In Latin scripsi is to seviho as Irv^a 
IS to TVTTco Biitj in the Latin language, a confusion takes 
place between tliese two tenses. Both forms exist. They aie 
used, however, indiscriminately The aorist form Ifas, besides 
its own, the sense of the perfect The peifcct has, besides its 
own, the sense of the aoiist. In the following pair of quota- 
tions, vhxl^ the aoiist form, is translated I have lived, while 
tetiyit, the perfect form, is translated lie touched 

Vi.i?, ot qiiem dccleiat ciirsiim Eoitima poiogi* 

Et mine magna mei sub ten as ibit unago — iv 

Ut inumini alatis magalia plantis — iv 

When a difference of form has ceased to express a difference 
of meaning, it has become supeifluous. This is the case with 
the two forms in question. One of them maybe dispensed with ; 
and the consequence is, that, although in the Latin language 
both the pel feet and the aorist forms are found, they arc, with 
few exceptions, never found m the same woid When there is 
the peifect, the aoiist is wanting, and Vice ve)\sd The two 
ideas I have sirucL and I biruch aie merged into the notjon of 
past time ni general, and are expressed by one of two forms, 
sometimes by that of the Greek perfect, and sometimes by that of 
the Greek aoiist On account of this the grammarians have cut 
down the number of Latin tenses ; forms like ciicuvri and vixi 
being dealt with as one and the same tense. The true view, 
however, is, that in curro the aorist form is replaced by the pei- 
fect, and in vixl the peifect form is replaced by the aoiist. 
Hence, the history of such a pair of words as dnmh and moved, 
is the history of such a pair of words as tetigi and vixi Now 
the place of these is that of rerv-epa and e-rv'xfra, i. e. they 
both belong to one and the same conjugation — of winch, how- 
ever, they are different tenses, one a peifect, the other an aorist 
If so, what are our vowel-changing Piieterites ? Peifects modi- 
fied in form by the loss of the reduplication and changed in 
power by having adopted that of the aorist. And what aie our 
Prmteiites in -d ^ Aoiists. The Gonjugaiion is really one. The 
Tense is one in appeal ance only. 
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OUPTEll XXX. 

^ FEllSONH 

§ 590 I CJLL - — The word call in Boi one person more than an- 
other. It IS the simple verb wholly uninflecfced 

Tlioib callest — The final 4 appears throughout the West- 
Saxon, although wanting in the Noithumbrian and Old Saxon 
In Old Hlgh-Gerinan it is commoner in some authors than in 
others. In Middle High-German and New High-German it is 
universal. 

He calls . — The -a in calls is the 4h in caMeili, dianged 
§ 591 Thoiv spahest, thoio hralest, thou sungest — In these 
forms there is a slight though natural anomaly. The second 
singular prseterite in A S. was formed not in -st, but in -e , as 
pil fundez=:t]iou foundestj pu simgezzthou sungest Hence the 
existing termination is derived from the present Observe that 
this applies only to the preeterites formed by changing the 
vowel Thoi^ loved' st is Anglo-Saxon as well as English, viz 
pu lufodest. 


CHAPTEE XXXT 

NUMBEKS. 

§ 592. Ik A. S the vowel of the plural of certain (so-called) 
strong pimterites was different from that of the singular 
More than this — ^the vowel of the second i^cvson singular was 
different from that of the first and third, but the same as that 
of the plural. Hence 


Sipgiiho 


Pluxd 

1 Ic 

1 

We swngon 

2 |3T1 swnge 

2 

Ge simgon 

3 He sang 

3 

Hi swngon 


Amjlo-Siuon 

Snig 

Fho 


J 

Jv.. 

Am 

imion 

7un 

Ongan 

ongimnon 

begun 

Span 

spunnoii 

sj)un 

Sang 

sungon 

sung 

Swang 

sw nngen 

swung 
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Sing 

Phi) 

A 


Diane 

r 

di uncoil 

d) unh 

Sane 

siincon 

isunh 

Spiang 

spiiingon 

ue bjoung 

Snam 

swummon 

lie biiani 

Hang 

lung on 

j ung 


E\aaiples iuom the Old English i 

1 

And the men that hocldeii him, scoimden hun and smyten him, and they 
bhndfelden hmi and smyten him, and soiden, Arced thou Chiist to us, who is 
he that smoot tliee*^ — Wyclifee, Luke xxii. 

2 

Sche ) an and cam to Symoimd Petir and to a nothei disciple — and thee 
tweyne lunnen togidie and thilli otliei disciiile 'tan befoie Petii — Wycliffe, 
•John XX 

d 

Anoon thei Imewcii him and thei iimnen thorou al that countiee and be- 
gnnnen to bung sik men —.Wycliffe, Maik yi 

i 

Wo piciedci Titc that as ho hciytn so also ho perfouimc m ^hou this grace 
— ^WycliI'IE, 2 Cm mii 

And the piinco of pieslis ioos and seide to him — Wycttffe, Matt x\yi 

And summo of the fansoes nscn uxi and foughtoii, seymgo, &c — Wycliffe, 
Deedis 23 

5. 

Alas, Oustance, thou hast no champioun, 

But he that sta) Je foi oui ledemption 

Cn-iucEii, Man qf Law's Tale 621 

For which they sto} ten bothe two 

Ckvuoeh, PardoneAs Tale 530 

The form in -en is, apparently, the conjugation of the A S. 
Subjunctive, transferred to the Indicative 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

ON THE WORDS DID AND BECAME, CATACHRESTIC 

§ 593. Did, catachrestic . — In the phrase this will dozziliis 
ivill ansiver the purpim, the word do is wholly different from 

It IS fecarcely nccessaiy to state tliat tbeso, as well as the vast majority of the most 
apposite examples of the present work, aie taken from Di Ouest’s valuable contiibu- 
tions to the Transactions of the Philological Soaefy, 
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the word do — ad Tn tlie first caso it is equivalent to tlie 
Latin v<dem^ in the second to the Latin faeere. Of the first, 
the Anglo-Saxon inflection is dmhy diajon, dohte, dohtest, &c. 
or the "second it is do, dnlS, djjde, &c. In the present Danish 
they wiito dugav, but say diiov * as dwjev ^let %oget? — Is it 
worth ( (nothing i pronounced door dek ]hoie This accounts 
for the ejection of the g. The Anglo-Saxon fox in dedh docs the 
same 

In Eobert of Bourne the praiterite is deih 

Pliilip of Flanndies flcili, and iaunod sonne the bak 
And Tliebald iioiiht he deili — Hobket of Bouiinf, 183 

Philip of Flanders fled, and tin nod soon the back, 

And Thebald did no good — 

' The king Isaak fleih, Ins men had no foyson [ 20 ovi 6 i()ns), 

All that time he no deih — IIobeut ox Bouene, 150 

I’ll laugh an’ sing, an’ shake my log 
As lang ’s I dow {(tm aide) — Bubns 

Foi cunning men I knaw wiH sone conclude 
I dow nothing 

Sir D Linds vy, Complaint oj the Papingo 

Thic yei in caicbod lav, 

Tiistioiii tlio tiiivo hv liight, 

Novel no doiKfht him d<iv, 

Foi sonow ho had o’ night — Sn Tnsiutni, 21 

Thiee yeai in caiebed lay, 

Tiistiem the tiiio ho hight, 

The day never did him. good^ 

For the soirow he had at night 

We cannot, however (although we ought), say that doed well 
enough, though a Dane says det dugede nok 

§ 594 Became, catachrestlc — The catachresw, abuse, or con- 
fusion between do — valeo, and do=facio, repeats itself with the 
word become When become —fio, its piseterite is became. 
When becorrhe — convenio=: suit (as in that dress becomes you), 
its prseterite ought to be becomed. Become — conveuio, is fiom 
the same root as the German convenient 

^ 595. Overflown, catachrestic — There is another verb which 
has not yet gone wiong, but which is going I have seen such 
sentences as ct fleld overflown 'with water, No one, however, 
has (I hope) brought himself to say the ivater overflew the field 
Nevertheless the tendency to catachiesis has set in. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ON CERTAIN APPARENT PRESENTS 

§ 596. The connection between the peifect and present 
tenses lequiies notice. In many actions the connection between 
the cause and effect is so evident, that the word which expi'esses 
tlie former may also be used to denote the latter. Let us say, 
for instance, that a man has appealed to his onemory upon a 
ceitain subject Let us say that he has taxed, has drawn upon 
%t, has referred to it What is this but to say that he has done 
something, the act so done being an act of time ^ Never- 
theless, the ejffect of this act is present The man who has 
appealed to, or taxed his memory, like the man who has re-col- 
lected his ideas, may tiuly be said to remember. This is an act 
of present time. In like mannei a man who has got the facts tliat 
beai upon any given question, may bo said to L now them Fui ther 
— the man who has tahen courage oi ')nade np his mind to do 
a thing, dares to do it The word dares, however, is present ; 
whereas, has taken conrage, &c., is perfect. Again — I have 
taken possession of a house mJ am the p> 08 sessor of itrzl 
possess it zz I oivn it Instances of this sort are numerous; 
few languages being without them. In Greek and Latin (for 
example) the words otha and -mcin 2 * are rarely rendeied J have 
knoivn, and I ha^ve remembered, but I kno'U) and I omn ember 
In English there are, at least, nine of these words — (1) dare 
and durst, (2) oivnzz admit, (3) can, (4) shall, (5) may, (G) 
'}nmi and mind, (7) ivot, (8) ought, (9) must Of these, none 
presents any serious difficulties when we look at them simply in 
respect to their meaning To four of them we see our way 
already: darezzi have made up my mind; otonzzi have 
got possession of , mindzzl have recollected my ideas; and 
wot^I have %n formed myself, or I hnow With the other 
five a similar train of reasoning gives us similar results. 

Let canzzi have learned, or, I have gotten information, 
as a perfect, and it is easy to see that as a piesent it may mean I 
am able. If so, the apophthegm Kviml cal ge is Po we r,is^ no 

new saying, but one that has been implicit in language for cen- 
turies. If so, the common expression J 'ivill do all I know, for 
all I can, is not only justifiable, but laudable. 
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Let oxvn, as in Town to having done H,zzl have assented, 
and it soon comes to mean I grant, concede, or admit. 

Let shall zzl have chosen, or decided, or let it mean J 
have been determined,, and it soon comes to mean I am in coU'^ 
d it ion to do so and so. 

Let ovayzul have gotten the power, and it=:Z am free to do 
so and so 

Let oniistrzl have been constrained, or I have siifered con-- 
straint, and it iz J am obliged 

There is no great difficulty, then, in the logical part of the 
questions considered in the present chapter There is an action 
which a cei'taiii verb expresses, and this action is the effect of a 
preceding one Aleanwhile the link that connects the two is so 
short that, for the purposes of language, the preliminary act and 
its result are one 

But the logical view is not our only one. We must 
look at the forms of the words in question, as well as their 
meanings If shall be a perfect tense, what is the present form 
out of which it originated ^ Again, how do we know it to be 
thus pel feet ^ It is only the etymologist who know^s anything 
about it , the common speakers of common English look upon 
it as a present And may they not treat it as such ^ May they 
not form a perfect tense out of it ^ Have they not actually 
done so in some instances? If dare be no present but a 
peifect, wliat is dared ? A jKTfect foimed on a peifect. 

Hence, there aie two senes of iihenomena exhibited by the 
words under notice (1 ) Theie is the loss of the original 
present. (2 ) Theie is the development of secondary forms. 

§ 597. It IS very evident that the preeteutes most likely to 
become present are those of the class which changes tlie vowel. 
(1 ) The fact of their being perfect is less niaiked Tlie woid 
fell carries with it fewer maiks of its tense than the woid 
moved, (2.) They can more conveniently give rise to secondary 
forms A prseterite already ends in -d or 4, If this be used as 
a present, a second or 4 must be appended. 

Eespecting these piseterite-presents, we have to consider — 

Firstly — the words iliemselves — 

Secondly — ^the forms they take as perfcct-piesents (or present- 
perfects) ; and — 

Thirdly — the secondary forms derived from them. 

If we can do more than this, it is well and good Thus — 
it is well and good if we can succeed, in arguing back from the 
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existing forms to the ones that are lost^ so reconstructing the 
original true piesents. Also, if we can ascertain the original 
meaning as well, so much the better. 

§ 598. Dare, durst — The vei'b dare is both transitive and 
intransitive. We can say either I dare do such a thing, or I 
dare (cliaUenge) such a man to do ut This, m the present 
tense, is unequivocally conect. In the perfect the double 
power of the word dare is ambiguous ; still it is, to my mind 
at least, allowable We can ceitainly say I dared him to accept 
my challenge , and we <jan, perhaps, say I dared not venture on 
the expedition In this last sentence, however, durst is the pre- 
ferable expression ISTow, although a case can be made out in 
favour of dare being both transitive and mtiansitive, durst is 
only intransitive It never agrees with the Latin w^ord pro- 
voco, only with the Latin word audeo , inasmuch as, whatever 
may be the propriety or impropriety of such a sentence as I 
dared not venture, &c, it is quite certain that can not say I 
durst him io accept iny challenge Again — dare can bo used 
only in the ])resent tense, dared in the peifect only Durst can 
be used in eitliei Thus — wo can say / dursi not in the sense 
/am {(fra id to — and in the sense i was afraid to. Wo can 
also say, I durst not do although you ast >me ; and T durst 
not do it ivlam you asked me In sense, then, durst is both a 
praeterite and a present 

In form dur-sl is peculiar. What is the import of the -st ? 
In such an expiession as Ihou dnirst not, it looks like the -st 
in c‘a\\-est , which is the sign of the second person singular. 
But we can say I durst and he durst Hence, if the st in 
dur-5^ be the -st in call-es/, it is that and something ^nore. In 
all probability, the -6* is jiart of the original lOot, of which the 
fuller and oldei foim was dars. If so, the inflection would 
lun — 


PiU SENT 


Soig 

1 Dais 

2 Duis-e 
S Dais 


Pho 
Duib on 
Dm s-oii 
Dm'h-oii 


PPail'ECT 

Einq 

1 Dm s-t-e 

2 Duis-t-osi 
a Duih-l-e 


Pho 

Dm s-t-on 
Dms-t-on 
Dm s-t-on 


That the is part of the oiiginal woid is nearly ceiiain 
The root in question is one which occins beyond the pale of the 
German languages It is Greek as well avS German ; and iii 
Greek the form rs Oapp-eev or dapa-etv (Jharr^el a, thars-ern), a 
fact sufficient to account for both tlie pnsscncc^ and the absence of 
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tlie Let -6"- be lost in tlic i)rcsent, and let a become ea^ and 
we liave tbe actual A S. forms. 


nn^bLNT. 


Sing 
1 Dear 

CDuiie*^) 
I l>uar-st ) 
3 Dear 


Phi) 

Diur-oii 

Dun -on 

Diiir-on, 


PKIIFECT. 


8 Dig 

1 Diiis-tc 
^ C Dm si (for | 
(Dmst-cst)j 
3 Dius-t 


Phn 

Diiis-t-on 

Diiis-i-on 

Durs-t-oii 


The Moaso-Gothic forms are dar, darst ? dar, dafirmii, 
dauTiipj daurim, for the persons of the present tense ; and 
ddursta, dcmrstet^ daursta, &c , for those of the printerite 

§ 599. Otviij and opined, from own zz admit In sentences 
like “ he oivned to li&vmg done itzzlie admitted having done 
it;'^ or “ I have oiuned to itzzl have conceded, or granted it/" 
the original and fundamental idea is that of giving , an idea 
allied to that of concession and admission. Notion for notion, 
this has but little to do with the word own, as applied to pro- 
perty. Indeed, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that 
the two words are distinct To express this difference, the 
word beforeswis may be called the mun concedentis , the other, 
the otvn ^possidentis 
Tlie A. S forms are — 


Sing 

1 an 

2 uiiiie 

3 an 


PhD 

iiiinon 

unnon 

unnon 


Of these A S forms, nnne deseives notice It gives the 
form in e, not the foim in ^st. It also gives us the change of 
the vowel ; so that the word comes out the true pisetento nnne, 
instead of the present an-es^, (^own, ownwst). The plural foims 
are also prseterite — nnn-on, rather than an-a'6 The pnx^tente 
is : — 

Sing Plur 

1 u-Se ii<S-oii 

2 u-Sost ut;-on 

S ule u -on 


But the present word ovm-ed is no modern form of n^e, but 
a separate and independent formation. Hence, its histoiy is as 
follows . — 

(a) A certain present, long ago obsolete, gave as its pra*- 
terite an, 

{1) The prseterite an passed as a present 
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{() The prfeierite-present gave origin to the sccondaiy pi*a;- 
teiite v^e 

{d) The oiigiiial piaeterite-prcsent changed its form, and fiom 
ail or iiii {mine) heccmie ovau 

(e) Meanwhile the form became obsolete ; and — 

(/) Own-ed became evolved as <an culinary pra3tent:;e of own 

“ I(li /tn well ” to the niztoQelc — IfuJe and Xujhtuufale, 17 5 

I laLc that mo God an — Ti lAiam, ^ 

i e I take what God has giren mo 

§ 600 Can — The form conld^ has already been noticed 
The remarks upon it Imving been to the effect that as the I was 
a blunder (and that a blunder of spelling only), we raa} 
simplify the investigation bj^ dealing with the woid as if it weie 
simply eovd The history of the woid tlien comes to be neaily 
that of tlie woids an and n'he — neaily, but not quite The 
foim can-Ai is jieculiar, iK’ing a tinl}’' piesent foim co-ixistent m 
A S with tlie truly pimtciiie foim eanne 

OIIFSIAJ ('ll U'CllTTL 

1 o,m i mh-o 

cuimo and oenst lub-osi 

a VAU S ouh-»i 

Had the history of ain been MirlJ// th.it of a >7, tlie ]->ra-'terite 
would hiu’e been anmeil. The following (fiora Dr. ClncHt) are 
good instances of its force- as hnow 

I can no more expound m ilu-^ maiere, 

I leine song, I can hnt smal giammcie — CirAucin, Putna^s's 7'(dc y sr» 

Ho scede caiast ihon Gieek — W\( Linn, Deed ns, '21 
Lewodo men cunne Frcncli non. 

Among?, i an hondiod mioe on — ''uini ('Va/; de Laaa v 

i c Unlotiincd mcji nmlci stand no I''] eH« h, 

Amongst a laindieJ suai« ch oiu' 

His fellow ianghi him homt'n.od jnively 

Fio day to day till lu‘ annle it l>y lote — Ciulli n, Pnaiens ,n* Tide, v i)d 
ylule there is a month e 

Foi e\oi lus name shall b(^ aadJie — Govnu, Confea.sio inafntn, {> 

I ^e seen mysoll, and stONod agmiist the Fiemdi, 

And ihe> ean veil on hmsehaik — fJandei, iv. (> 

IMaeamas and Agi ip])a wlio enn : most A\ith ite''“U‘ art' his ruemis — Ih yden 

* Ibae ean onoa, Li‘ =* ipu itpnd (^tei^mnn plniiiiunn uduit 

<) O 
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Clcxkys j?ailamoii ]>')B sclioixldo hennvn hyt akuMle, 

I iHKfii oj Pic)t> Ploicman, pass 2 

Full 1 odlos limy yc vou 
Witli all 3"()ur rcwfiil loutc, 

With eaie iiicii sail hen 

Edivaid oiu c Loi d to lout — Minot, p 2f{ 

Full vcdoloss may yc i an 
With all jour iiicM loiii 
With caro one shall teach you 
To obey Eduard your Loid 

Sir Edward sale len you youie cicdc — Minot, p 34 


§ GOl. Shall and shoiolch — The latter word stands neaaiy in 
the same relation to shall as covcl does to can, and v^e to an 
In A S.j however, the u of the plural of the present was long 


PUESENT 


Sing 
1, sceal 
( sccalt 4 
^scule j 
8 sceal 


2 . 


Fill) 

scul-ou 

scul-on 

scul-on 


imaETEElTE 

Sing 

1 scul-do 

2 scul-d-est 

3 seul-de 


Fine 

scuhd-on, 
scul-d-oD 
soul- d- on 


The form shalt, a form which raises a cjiiestion of person rather 
than tense, has already been noticed 

§ 602 Might from ^naij — The v/inn^aywas oiigmally -y , 
so that our inquiries may proceed as if the word befoio us weie 
mag. 


Sing 


PUFbENT 


1 

2 

3 


mag 

C a mag-est 7 
\ B mag-e ) 
mag 


FI in, 
mag -on 

mag- on 
mag- on 


I am taught to be filled, and to hungre and to abound and to sufre inyseiste 
I may all things in him that comfoiteth me — Wyglipee, Fil iv 

he that most may uhen he syttes in piide 

When it comes on assay is keston down wide 

Tonnteij Ilystcnes, 84 

The great dai of Ins wrath the coincth, and uho shall mowe (he able to) 
stand? — ^W yclippe, Apocalypse vi 

I seye to you monye seker to eiitre and tlier scliuler not moire (be able) 

Wtouffe, Luke xni 
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§ 603 Minded — This word is the prieteiite of mind ^ as, 
A mind yoiiv hvs}ven3 , B I do miiul mid have minded it 
all along As the ]a\neieiiie of ^nind, there is nothing particu- 
lar in the word minded Bat tliere is a great deal which is 
})articular in the woid oiiind itself, wlierein the -d is no jiait of 
the loot, but on the contiary the sign of the piveteiite tense, 
so that mind>nl is a pr^eieiite formed fioin a pra^teiite, just like 
should^ oiviied, &c, &c But onnuled has the fuiLlier peculiar 
of being not only a pneteiite in -J, but a prmtente in -J foiined 
upon a prseterite in -(/ This is the case with none of the pre- 
vious words Secondary pnuiciites as they aie, their basis wurs 
always foimed by a change of vowel , in other terms, it w-as a 
piaeteiite like sivam rather than one like C(dhed If it were 
not so, there vcould be two t^s in all the preceding woids , just 
as theie are two cZsin luiu-d-cd The A S foims are ge-man, 
ge-mansf, ge-mimon, along with ge-nw nde, ge-onv ndou Hen<*e, 
the form minded (Jte oniuded Jim hneniess) is a ieiiiaeij foima- 
tion 

1st. There V as the foini man {nivn) fiom nini , foi all 
practical purposes a pies(sit 

2ud Tiieie was the foini gernmnde, whence the English pre- 
sent ouind 

Srd. Thexv is min-d-ed from mind 

Let us, again, go over the A S. forms, paying special atten- 
tion to those 111 u. 


PRESLNT 


1 


3 


8ni</ 
go -in an 
f ge-nian-st } 
( ge-mimo j 
ge-man 


FUu 

ge-in/ai-oii 

go-m/?ii-on 

gc-m/ni-on 


mi i/rERiTE 


8nnn 

1 go-m/ui-(I-e 

2 ge-m/ai-d-est 
S ge-m/ai-d-e 


Fho 

ge-ra^md-on 
ge-nnni-d (»u 
ge-m^/n-d-ou 


It IS fiom (g ‘)~mu nde that mind has rrsen From mind has 
arisen nviu-d-ed. 

Another form still stands over In more than one of our 
provincial dialects we find the word mnib — as in I man go ; 
at present, this = J mad go Originally, however, it must have 
hem. I am minded to go I have made np my mind to go. 
It is a truly prjBterite form In the Scandinavian tongue it re- 
appears, with a somewhat clifforent, though allied, power, as ^uon 
and monne 

§ 604 Wot, — WoL^hnew. It is tlm perfect form of %oit, 
as in Middlesex- to wii ^ Middlesex to hnmv^ or to he In own. 

0 o 2 


OUGHT 
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§ GO 3 Ouf/Jd — In tins -woid the gh represents an A. S. 


^ an h ’vvlndi gieAV 

o 

o 



puKsiuNr 


PU liTlWUTK 


Sun/ 

Phn, 

Snuf 

Phn 

1 ,ih 

a <11)31 

1 ah-io 

ali-i, on 

?i ni'CRi, all si. 


Ji cdi-t-esi. 

alidron 

a ah 


d ah-tc 

ahdroii 


l\(i lu ijtle, ag-oii 


In the present English the word o^zy^^the A. S dh , whilst 
ovgJd:=: the A. S dhie The Latin = both woids; viz 
the A S dlf, and ilie English oive But it has t\vo senses — i 
om under a moral ohhfjatl'Vi and I avi a debtor Bui, oioe is 
limited to the latter of these senses In the language of the 
mneteciith centuiy, at least, we can say I oire moiiGjj ; but we 
cannot say I Oioe to ]>(ig some On the other hand, w^-e cannot 
say I ought money ^ though we can so}?- I ougJd to pay some 
The effect of this twofold sense has been to separate the woicls 
oive and ougbA ^ by gimng to the foiniei the ino<lern piaderite 
oV)-ed, -which no moie came from dlde^ than omned, came from 
It has also de[>iived OfU//// of its ])rcseiit form, the equiva- 
lent to the A S dh 

As a consequence of tins, ougld has two ])OW"cis It is a 
pi’esent and a prmtciitc as well Wo can say 

}I<^ says (luii 1 out>]il io no , nnd 
lie hfiid J oiigti in (K ) — ■ 

just as we say — 

IP says that I wish io r/o , and 
lie said I iiisliud to (jo 

Ought comes from oim — ^fioin o'w- without any sound of n 

Oim concede7ifis comes from o-/g where there is not only a 
sound of n, hut where that sound of n is part and parcel of t^ie 
root 

What does ovm ^possess come fiom^ Not from the oini 
conoedeiiiis, though it agrees -with that word in having the sound 
of 11 , (1 ) The -n of the oion concedeniis is radinfl The -n 
of the other oum is not so (2) The ow of the own voncedentis 
has grown out of n The of the other oum has grown out of 
K which has grown out of r/, l\ or Z7n 

§ GOG Let us now look to the relation hetweiai fywn and ome 
(whence ought ) 
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1 Owe (whence ougld) lias no n Neither had oioR until 
^ftei the time of Elizabeth 

— — Sto\eii tlie Luul autjht {poshe^std] 

lloBi’ur or Bourne, leO 

Tlio kiuglit, tliL bIucIi ilitit < a^llo ((uyhf 

Hainj Queen, (> 3 2 

I one io Lo b<i]>tizo<I of tliee, aiul lluai couicbt lo nio 

Matt iii 

A hstoiii goaiiiit IS he, oi him thou oue'^t to dualo 

I'libtuim, 3 31) 

See wliGie ho comes, uoi ix>|jpy noi miiiulragoi a, 

Noi all the diowsy syiuxis of llio woihb 

Can eY’ei mod’ciiie thee to that sweet sleep 

AVhich thou oue\l.st Yx^Dteiday — OiJi< IIo 

2 The '?t; in the o^ve (whence otiyld) represents (A S ah), 
repi'esenting a (j, or gli^ I, or lU Hence the connection is with 
otve (whence oiif/hl) Hence, too, the own dehtntis gives an 
oioe (or o^iu}) 

§ C07 — r can only sa}^ of this foim tliat it is common 

to all ]iorsoiis, nuinbcis, and tenses. 

§ 008 TJ 10 class of words under notice is a }uili(val one; 
one of their chaiacterjstics being tlien* great antiquity Tins 
is shown b}^ the largo portion of the so-called Indo-European 
languages over which tliey are spread 

1. C-n (the root of can) zzthe the root of yz^-om, yz/-wcr/cci), 
gn-ovi-=^hioiv, 

2. i)-rs (the root of cZurs-f) n: the 6-p9, the root of Bapa elv 
n ilace 

8 M-g (the root of unay) rz (^) the mac in made Made 
{]}voceed, go on) tua viviule yiier, fre 

4. -A"- (the root of oivn concedentif^) the -n- in ivao, 
anmio (z=Qiod assent), 

5. Ow-, the root of oiun ‘possi dent Is zzeiganzzex-^ in oiz 
I have 

6 W4, the root of wit and ^votzzih^ S in olh-a (J hnowzz 
I have seen) and vid-i, 

7 3f~Qi (the root of omm and i/icmZ) in the Latin 

meminizzi have called to mind 
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ClTAPTEll XXXIV 

TilE VERB SUBSI’ANTTVE 


^ (jOf). The so-called Verb Substantive gives us Defect and 
Ooinplcineut ; but no IrregalaiiLy. 

Was — Found both in tlie indicative and conjunctive. 


INDfC VllVK 


jSuk/ 

Phi) 

1 W.IH 

Wcio 

^ Want 

Woie 

3 Was 

Were 


CON JUNCl IVN 


ISuuf 

Plio 

1 Weio 

Woie 

2 Weit 

Weic 

o Wcie 

Weie 


§ GIO. Be — In the present English conjugated thus . — 


Pieu'ut 


CONJUNCnVl!. 

SUKj 

Pha 

Sniff 

IMPEBATIVn 

Phn 

Be 

Be 

— 

— 

— 

Be 

Be. 

Be. 

Be 

Be 

— 


Isjnt To bo 

Ft es i t Being, 

Pa^t Pail Been 


§ GM.In the Deutsche Giximmafll it is stated that the 
Anglo-Saxon foinis hco, bi^t, Li'S, oi heo, have not a 

present, but a future sense , that whilst am means I am, heo, 
means I slutll he , and, that in the older languages it is only 
wheie the form amo is not found that he has the power of a 
present form. The same lOot occuis in the Slavonic and Lithu- 
ariic tongues with the same power; as, esmlzzl am, husitzzl 
shall he, Lithuanic — Esmu:=zl am, bushuzzi shall he, Livo- 
nian. — JesiuzzI aou , huduzzl shall he, Slavonic! — Gsemzzl 
am ; huduzzi shall be, Bohemian This, however, proves, not 
that there is in Anglo-Saxon a future tense (or form), but that 
the word bed has a future sense. There is no fiesh tense whore 
theie IS no fresh form. 

This is explained if we consider the word hedn to mean not 
so much to he, as to become, a view which gives us an element 
of the idea of futurity. Things which aie becoming angihing 
have yet something further to do. Again, from the idea of 
futurity we get the idea of contingency, and tliis explains the 
subjunctive power of be. Hi ne heo'^ na cUde, soWce, on 
domesclcege ac heo^ swa micele menu swa sim hi migion hedn 
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gif hi full, iveoxoTb on ge%oiinlicve yldezz-Thej will not he chil- 
dren, forsooth, on Domesday, bub ^v^ll he as much (so inuckle) 
men as they might be if they were all grown (waxen) in cus- 
tomaiy age — /Elfric’s Homilies, 

§ G1 2 A VI — The letter -m is no part of the original work. 
It ]S the sign of the first person, just as it is m all the Indo- 
Em opean languages Ifc should also be stated, that, although 
the fact be obscured, and although the changes be insufficiently 
accQunted for, the forms am, art, are, and is, are not, like am 
and ^oas, parts of difierent words, but forms of one and the same 
word , in other terms, that, although between am and be there is 


no etymological connection, 

there is 

one between 

am and is. 

This we collect from the comparison 

of the other 

allied Ian- 

guages. 




Sanskiit 

. (IS mi 

Clbl 

asti 

Zend . 

ahmi 

(tbi 

adith 

Gieck 

. elfxt 

eh 

el 

Latin 

sum 

es 

est 

Litliuanic 

esmi 

esbi 

Cbii, 

Old Slavonic 

i/muij 

i/esi 

i/(‘sii/ 

M(CSO-Goilac 

tm. 

IS 

ibt. 

Icelandic 

em 

eit 

er 


§ 613. Worth . — This is a verb of which the present English 
gives us but a fragment In the following extract it means 
betide 

Woo WO) til tlie cliase, woe worth the 

That cost thy hfe my gallant gioy — Ladi/ of the Lahe, 

The A. S. infinitive was %\)eor'^an n; warden in H. G. z= he- 
vome. 

Grotc watrcs worpep yet rede of monnes blode, 

Clnistendom wo) p y-cabt and a domi * 

Hobem of Gloucester, 132 . 

And so it fell upon a dai 
Forsoth as I you tcllcn mai, 

Sir Thopas wold out nde, 

He wo/th upon his stede giey — G haucer. 

Eacke hem noght but let him notpe 

Vision of Piers Plotomcm* 

My loie IS tourncd into atiife 

That >sober shall I ncvei woithe — Gower, Conf Am 6 


dioai ^atcis will be yot rod of men’s blood, 
ChribtoiKlom wjll be cast down 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE PARTICIPLES. THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

§ 614? The present participle is formed by adding as 

iuom^ itf ot tug Like the Latin paiticiple in -ns, it ■was oiigmally 
declined ; the iloesu-Gothic and Old High -German forms being 
k^^huuJh and hajienfer, respective!}" In the Old Saxon and 
Angdo-Saxon the forms are -n//d and <iwIp , as bidikitiJ, htud- 
(hide=^hwdl >(j In all the Norse languaggSj ancient an<l 
modern, the -d is preseived So it is in the Old Lowland 
Scotch, and in many of the modern provincial dialects of England, 
where goand^ is said foi bli'll tng^ gohig In Staftbid- 

shiie, and elsewdiere, wdieie the 4ng is pronounced -iugg, theie 
is a fuller sound than that of the cuirent Enghsh In Old English 
the foim in is predonriiiant, in iliddle English the use 
fluctuates, and in New English the termination -Oiry is umveisal 
In the Scotch of the model n '^ri iters \Te find the form 4)1^ 

111 A S, as ha.'i already been stated, the Participle weis de- 
i lined 


CHAPTER XXXYI 

THE PAST PAPvTItIFLE. FOPAI IN -ATV 

§ Oi 5 Tbl j[>artitljj}e in -j'u — In Anglo-Saxon it nUvtnj^ ended 
in -ei?, as btingt^a, fandcn^ himdea In English it does bo 
ucciibloualhj. We say, however, houad and /(nntd, the 'word 
being antiquated. Words wdieie the is tvanting 
may be \iiwed in two lights I, the\ may he looked upon as 
participles that have lust their teimination , 2, they maybe coii- 
sideitd as piietcTites with a participial sense. 

^ 6)16. Drdnlj di^unL^ dniudcen — V hen the vowel of the 
plural differ;^ from that of the smguha', the participle takes the 
p'ural form To say I have ddihtk, is to use an ambiguous ex- 
pieaaioii; since drfnih may he either a participle ddrais its 
termination, or a piieteiite with a participial sense To say I 
Imte dmnl\ is to use a pivetei lie 'for a paitieipk To say I 
have drunken^ is to use an unexceptionable form. 
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§ 617 In all WOK is with a double form, as and spoLe^ 

hiwl and hrole^ elaiy^ and cJoce, the paiticiple follows the form 
111 0 — spoken, hruken, clove a Sweden, hralen, claven^ are im- 
possible forms There are degrees of laxity m language^ and to 
say the bpmr ts broke is better than to say the ^peav braise. 
These two statements bear upon the future histoiy of the pise- 
teiite That of the two foinis mnp and sung, one will, in the 
course of language, become obsolete, is nearly certain ; and, as 
the pliiial foim is also that of the pai ticiple, it is the plural form 
v.'hich IS most likely to be the smviving one 


Pi (’bent 

Pf (Pteure 

P,otiepk 

Piesent 

Pick) ite 

P((i ticqE 

FAl 

Fell 

Ihillen 

Sheai 

Slioie 

Bhoin 

Huld 

litld 

Holden 

Weai 

Worn 

k\l>i 11 

lOi.iw 

biC'V 

Diayn 

Bleak 

Biol e 

Biokcii 

SIlOW 

Shewed 

Sliui\ n 

Shake 

Shook 

Shaken 

Slay 

SI w 

Shim 

Take 

Took 

Taken 

Fly 

I’lew 

11 )WU 

Get 

Got 

Gotten 

blow 

blO'V 

liloMii i 

1 Eat 

Ate 

Eaten 

Ciow 

Ck \\ 

C 

Tiead 

Tiod 

Tiodden 

Know 

Kdew 

IIlKAMl 

Bid 

Bade 

Bidden 

Gio\\ 

Chew 

Giov n 

lAahid 

Fuihade 

Foi bidden 

Tlnow 

Tlnou 

Tinoy n 

Cii\e 

Gave 

Given 

beat 

beat 

Beaten 

Aiisc 

xkio&e 

Aiibcn 

^\"cave 

y<o\ 0 

\Vo\ eii 

1 Smite 

Smote 

Smitten 

Fieoze 

Fi uze 

Fio/en 

bide 

bode 

Bidden 

Steal 

Stoic 

St< )len 

Stiide 

Sti’ode 

Stiidden 

Siieak 

Spoke 

Sxioken 

Biive 

Bi ove 

Dii\ bii 

Swear 

Swore 

Sy 0111 

Tluive 

Thiove 

Tluu eii 

beai 

boic 

B 01 lie 

Sti u e 

Stiove 

StllTCU 

bear 

Bare 

Bom 

AViiie 

"ATotc 

Wi it ten 

Tcai 

Tuie 

Tom 

Bite 

Bit 

Bit An 


§618 Sodden fiom seethe — The -d is Anglo-Saxon It was 

found m three obhei words besides 


Pt <etei Ik 

Puituqde 

Sin If 

Phi) 

1 

c\\ tedoii \ 

2 cwccde 

cwcetluii t (je-cYPdd^m.=b})ohen 

3 CV fCt) 

cv ledon ) 

1 sna^^ 

smdon 

ri 

sindon [ //r-sniden—ca/ 

f\ cna«S 

smdon ) 

1 sca^ 

sndon \ 

2 Slide 

sndun > ^/a-soden — bodtlen 

tj. seats 

sndon j 
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1 T^earS ^nuclun 

2. ivmcle wuiclon > ^e'\YOidGii=l)ecome 

3 weai^S mu don j 

§ 619. Forlot^a . — In the Latin language the change from 
s to T, and vice versa, is very common. We have the double 
foims a.rhor and arhos, honor and ho nos, &c. Of this change 
we have a few specimens in English, e g, rear and raise In 
Anglo-Saxon a few words undergo ‘a similar change mthe plural 
number of the so-caUed sti'ong piaetentes 

Ceose, I choose ^ ceas, I (hose , oiuon, lie (hose, gecoien, chosen 
Foileose, I lose , foileas, I lost , foiliuon, iie lost, foiloien, lost, 
Hieose, I nish , Lieas, I tuslied, Imuon, tie lushed , gelnoien, 

1 iished. 

This accounts for the participial form forlorn or lost, in New 
High-German verloren. In Milton's lines, 

the i^ieicmg an 

Buiiib fnne, and cold peiforms the ehect of fire. 

to (((Use Lost, h n 

we have a form fiom the Anglo-Saxon participle gefroren— 
frozen 


CHAPTER XXSYII 

PAST PARTICIPLE — FORM JX -FD -i), OR -F. 

§ 620 The padiclph hi -d, -t, or -ed — In the Anglo-Saxon 
this participle differed from the prmterite, ina.smtich as it ended 
in -ed ov -t , -whereas the pi-seterite ended in -ode, -de, or -te — as 
Ivfode, hirrade, dypte, pvmterites ; (jelufod, hmrned, dypd, parti- 
ciples As the ejection of the e reduces words like ’bar tied and 
hontde to the same form, it is easy to account for the present 
identity of form between the weak prmterites and the participles 
in -J c.rj I mjvetl, I have moied, &c The original difference 
however, should he remembered. ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXTIII 

PARTICIPLES. THE PREPIX GJ?- 

§ 621 Ih the older -writers, and in works written, like 
Thomsons Octbtle of loidolence, in imitation of them, we find 
prefixed to the pisetente participle the letter as yclept — 
called , yclacl — clothed ; ydmd — dreaded 

The following are the chief facts and the current opinion con- 
cerning this prefix — 

1 ft has grown out of the fuller forms ge- Anglo-Saxon ge- : 
Old Saxon, gi- Mceso-Gothic, ga- Old High-German, ho-, 
cha-, goj-y hi-, gi-, 

2, It occurs, in each and all of the Teutonic — 

3 It occurs, with a few firagmentary exceptions, in none of 
the Scandinavian, languages 

4 In Anglo-Saxon, it occasionally indicates a difference of 
sense, as Jtdtea — c(dled, ge‘hkieji== pmnised , horen horne, 
(je-hoTQn. — horn 

5 It occuis in nouns as well as verbs 

6 Its pov/er, in the case of nouns, is generally some idea of 
association oi collection — Moeso-Gothic, sm]iS'=: a journey, ga- 
sinyazr. a companion ; Old High-German, perozzJnll; Id-perLi 
{ge-hirge)zza range of hills 

7. But it has also a frequentative power ; a frequentative 
power which is, m all probabahty, secondary to its collective 
power ; since things which recur frequently recur with a ten- 
dency to collection or association. In Middle High- German, ge- 
rassel = / ustling , ge-rumpel = c-rumple 

8. And it has also the power of expiessing the possession of 
a quality 

Auylo'Sdion JEiujlisli A Latin 

fCcix hdi //6'-feax comatus 

lieoite lie(nt ge-liQOii coidntus 

stence odoii} ye-stmce odoi us. 

Ill the latest parts of the A ngJo-Sctxon Chronicle (which ends 
with the reign of Stephen) "we find, inter aha, the absence of this 
prefix in all participles except one ; that one being gediaten , — 
a word which, m the Northumbrian dialect, was the last to lose 
its chaiacteiistic initial Word for word, gediaten = hight = 
called. Sense for sense, it ^y-clept, which also means ccdled , 
a word which is not yet quite obsolete, and which is the last 
participle which preserves the prefix 
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SYNTAX IN GENERAL. 


PAET V 


S Y N T A X. 


CHAPTER I 

ON SYNTAX IN GENERAL — PROPOSITIONS NAMES MIXED 

SY-NTAX — SYNTAX OE SINGLE, SITNTAX OP DOUBLE PROPO- 
SITIONS. 

§ 622. S'YyT.ix treats of the arraugement of words and the 
principles npoa which they are put together so as to form sen- 
tences. It deals with gioups or combinations ; in tin j respect 
difiering from Etymology, which deals with individual wmida oiiljL 
Ooiiqj 0 bit/(jti heloiigs as much to S 3 ’ntax as to Etymology , for 
it lias already’’ been btatcd that it is not alwaj's an ensj’ matter 
to distinguish between two separate woids and a compound. A 
crow is a hhid' hii'J It is not, however, a bh'cl'-lir'/ The cu- 
ter ion is the accent "W hen tire two words are eciuall^^ accented 
the result is a pair of separate Avoids, connected ivithone another 
according to the lules of SiTitax ; as fie crtnv Is <i hlacl Mrd 
When the two words aie t'/iequally accented, the result is a 
Compound; as tie hhld'-hnul h cdiu to lie thvudi 

§ 023 Coiidi‘!'tt'Oii and A' y, have much the same mean- 
ing. W'e speak of the rules of S;;,>t<>x, and of the Constmcthj.i 
of sentences The Syntax of a language is always regulated by 
its Etymology . so that in those languages where tL sign of 
Gender, Number, Case, Pei.=on, Tense, and Hood are numerous 
the Syntax is complex On the other hand, where the Etj’- 
mology IS simple the Sj'iitax is of moderate dimensions 

In Etjmiology we DcJnte and Qoujmjafe , m Syntax we 
Pii/NC PaiAsing IS of tuo kinds ; Logical and Etymological 
Logical Paisiiig gives .111113 sis "f fientciiccs according to their 
Terms and Copul.is, teUing us which is the Subject and wiuch is 
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the Predicate, which the chief, and which the secondary, parts of 
each Etymological Parsing gives tlie analysis of sentences ac- 
cording to the Paits of Speech of which they are composed. 
It tells us which IS the Noun, and which the Veib, &c It 
sepal at es Adjectives from Substantives, Pronouns fiom Adveibs, 
and the like It deals with Numbers, Cases, Peisoiis, &c 

§ 621 Speech chiefly consists of (1) commands, (2) cjuestions, 
and (3) statements The combination of words by winch these 
are effected is called a Proposition There are thiee kinds of 
Propositions ; one to express commands, one to expiess questions, 
and one to express statements 

Propositions which convey commands are called Imperative, as 
do this, <h not del(nj, wall^ 

Piopositions which convey questions are called Interrogative, 
— ndod ilios ^ who cue yoic'l Is ithe^'e ^ 

Piopositions which convey statements are called Declaiatory, — 
as siiiftnfer Is coaming, I ciju here, Iho <•> lie 

§ 62 5 SentCxices like yon he Imppycoce called Optative, 
from the Latin vord oph>-=il uo^h By inoie than one good 
authoiily, they aio placed m a c^ass by themselves as a fourth 
species of pioposiiion And it Caiinot be denied that they are 
expressions of a peculiar charactei Would I could is also opta- 
tive, meaning I ivish I could ^ or more fulljq 

" I II It 

ih n 
I t^nJl 

Sitch being the case, we have two piopositions conveyed by 
tlnee woids. There is the omission of the conjunction tin it ; 
and (inoie remarkable) that of the j)ersonal pronoun as well. 

§ 626 Sentences like hoiv well yon look convey an excla- 
mation of surpiise, and have been called Exclamatoiy^. Optative 
Propositions aie, toa certain extent, Impel ative, and, to aceitaiii 
extent, Declaratory In may you he happy, change the place of 
Qnay and you, and the result is an ordmaiy assertion, you may be 
happy On the other hand, you he happy is a command. There 
IS no command, however, without a leal or supposed wish on 
the pait of the speaker 

Exclamatory Propositions are, to a certain extent, Interroga- 
tive, and toa certain extent, Declaratory. In lionj well you h>ol\ 
change the place of the essential parts, and the result is an or- 
dinary assertion, you look ^vell Meanwhile lioiv indicates the 
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degree or extent of yonr well-looking. But it only incUeatcs it 
The degree itself is undefined ; and (as such) the possible object 
of a question How do you look ? is an actual Intel logation 
§ 627 Besides being Imperative, Interrogative, or Declara- 
tory, Propositions are either Affirmative or Negative — Stcmmer 
is early — summer is oiot early, 

§ 628 In respect to their structure Propositions consist of 
Terms and Copulas, 

§ 629 Terms are of two kinds, Subjects and Piedicates. 

The Subject is the term by which we indicate the person or 
thing concerning which the statement is made or the question 
asked. In Imperative Propositions it denotes the person to 
whom the command is given Thus. — Sinnmer is coming — 
wliat %s this — male [thoio] haste. 

The Predicate is the term by which we express what we de- 
clare, ask, or command There is no Subject without its corre- 
sponding Predicate ; no Predicate without its corresponding 
Subject ; and without both a Subject and a Predicate theie is no 
such thing as a Proposition. Without Propositions there are no 
Questions, Commands, or Declaiations , and without these, theie 
would scaicely be such a thing as Language The little which 
there would be would consist merely of exclamations like Oh t 
Ah ^ Ptsh, &c. 

§ 630. The simplest sentences are tliose^vf Inch consist of single 
simple propositions , as 

sun is bJuunuf 

Thn moon is sJniiuuf ^ 

Sentences like 

The auiJ moon <ne shining , 

The bun unil moon me shaumj Inight, 

are anything but simple , for although, when we consider them 
merely as sentences, they aie both shoit and clear, they eacli 
consist of two propositions, as will be stated again 

The simplest pi opositions are those that consist of the simplest 
terms , as 

Ffie lb hni nine/ 

Fumnit f IS coming, 

and the like ; wherein the number of woids is three — three and 
no more , one for the Subject, one for the Predicate, and one for 
the Copula 

The shortest propositions are not akvaj s the bunplesfc. When 
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each word represents either a term or a copula; their grammatical 
elements coincide accurately with their logical; as was the case 
with the preceding examples. WheU; however; these contain 
fewer than three words, it is clear tliat either something must be 
supplied or that a term and copula are combined in the same 
word ; as is the case with such expressions as 

Fue 

Summef comes, 

where comes and htmis are both Predicate and Copula at once 

§ 631 The simplest propositions, then, aie those that consist 
of what are called single-worded terms. Most terms, how- 
ever, are ^aany-tvorded If it were not so, what would become 
of those words which, ihough incapable by themselves of forming 
a name, are still used for forming a part of one — ^^vords like 
o/, and the like ^ Very simple propositions can eashy be 
converted into their opposite , as may be seen by tlie following 
operations upon the words 

Fue ts J>u) ding. 

1 Piefix tlie clofimto aiticle — The ju e — 

2 IiiSGi t an aclj cctive — T/i e h ) ujh t Jl i e — 

3 Add an Adveib — TJte i et tj In ight Jue — 

4 Add a paiticiple, and cunyeit hnglit into its coiiesponding adwxb — The 
venj hi iglithf-hiii nnig ju e — 

5 Intioduco a second suLslaiiiive, slioyung its lelations to tlic woid fire by 
means of a piciiosition — The eenj h) ighth/-l inning Jire of iioutl — 

0 Insoit uhch aitci y?/c, folio wod by a secondaiy pioposition — The leiy 
huglitly-huniing Jl! e uhich lun made this moimng of uuod — 

7 Add anothei secondaiy piopo&itioii relating to uood — The rei if hi ighthf- 
hdiinng fOenhicli iias made this moining out of the wood uhich iias hiovght 
fiom the count) ij — 

8 Add anotker secondaiy piO|)o&itioii by means of a conjunction .— i oy 
hmglithj-hlazing fiie uhieh lias made this nioining out oj the uood uhieh uas 
hi ought from the count) y, hecause there uas a ude — 

It is clear that processes like this may be caiuied on ad 
infinitum^ so that a sentence of any amount of complexity 
will be the result ; inasmuch as the Predicate may be made as 
many-worded as the Subject However, notivithstanding all 
the additions, the piimary and fundamental portion of the pre- 
ceding term was simply the word fire 

§ 632. The Part of Speech to which a word belongs is de- 
tei mined by the place that it takes in the structure of a Pio- 
position, For instance, — words that can by themselves con- 
stitute terms are either Nouns or Pronouns , words that can 
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constitute hath predicates and copulas. Verbs , words wliicli can 
constitute but parts, or fractions of terms, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions ; and tlie like 

§ 033 Names are either Proper or Common Pioper nainCvS 
are approi;)i]ated to certain individual objects Common names 
are applied to a whole class of objects Geoiye, Manj, London, 
&c., designate one particular person or place J^Icni, father, 
to%vn, horse, &c., represent objects of which there is a class or 
collection 

§ 634 Besides being either Proper or Common, names are 
either Invariable or Variable 

Conti ast the meaning of such a word as I, with such a word 
as father 

Father is a name denoting any individual that stands in a 
certain relation to another individual named son. The number 
of such individuals is indefinite. Nevertheless they may be 
taken as a class, which class is denoted by the general name in 
question This name is invaiiable, since it cannot be applied to 
any object not belonging to the class vrhich it denotes 

I, on the other hand, is a variable name Its meaning 
changes with the peison in whose mouth it occurs "When 
WdJicihi says I, it means WLlJifnn , when Thohtas says I, it 
means ThoimiS If a mother saj^s I, it means a mother and a 
fem(de, if a father says I, it means a, fdhcr and a 'male 
Even if an inanimate object be peihonified, and be supposed to 
speak a])cait itself and to sa} I it means that inanimate 
object. It denotes the speaker whoever it may he , but it is 
not the invariable name of any speaker whatever 

The two most impoitant terms in Syntax aie Concord and 
Rigiiiien, the fii'^t of which means Agreement, the latter 
Government. When the Gender, Numbei, Case, or Person of 
two connected words is the serine, w'e have a Concord, and one 
word Qf/rtes inth another. There is also a Concoid of Mood 
and Temc ; although of tins little notice is taken It is clear, 
lifwever, that wla n we say I do ihJs that I hvnj gut a bg it. 
we pirsei’ve a Concoid , and tliat in saying, either, I do thm 
fait I Jiiight hg or 1 did tins that I mnj gam hy it, we 
break one 

§ 635 A little consideration will teach that in most casCvS, 
the laws of Syntax are neither moie nor less than the dictates 
of eomiiioii sense apyhed to language, and that, in many cases, 
the ordinal*} rule- a:e su]Mn*8aon^ This applies most especially 
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to tbe Concords or Agieenaents No one, wLo speaks English j 
need he told that m speaking of a man we say lie , of a woman, 
she ; of an inanimate object, it In doing tins, we suit the 
Pronoun to the Substantive, and use a masculine, feminine, or 
a neuter form accordingly Consec|uently, the words are said to 
agree with one anothei It would, however, be strange if they 
did not The ivord ^naib is the name of a male The pronoun 
he is the same. They aie aj^plied to the same object. Again, 

— if certain pronouns, such as they, apply only to a number of 
individuals, and never to a single peison, and if such a verb as 
calls applies to a single individual only, and never to a numbei, 
it requires no great amount of ingenuity to discover that such 
an expression as they calls is nonsensical They denotes a mul- 
titude , calls a single individual 

How can the twm be united ? It is, of course, useful to know 
that the fiist of these instances gives what the grammarians 
call a Concord of Gender; the second a Concoid of Number. 
Common sense, how^ever, lies at the bottom of both A Sub- 
stantive and a Pionoun which each denote an object of the same 
sex cannot fail to be in the same Gender , and, because they 
are this, they aie said to agree with one another. In like 
manner a Pionoun and a Verb, when each means the same 
peison or the same number of persons, exhibit the Concords of 
Person and Number 

Much, then, that is considered by the generality of grani« 
maiians as syntax, can either be omitted altogether, or else be 
better studied undei another name 

To reduce a sentence to its elements, and to show that these 
elements are, the subject, the piedicate, and the copula ; to dis- 
tinguish between simple terms and complex terms, — this is in 
either the department of logic or of general grammar 

To show the difference in force of expression, between such a 
sentence as great is Diana of the Ephesians, and Diana of the * 
Ephesians is great, wherein the natural order of the subject 
and predicate is reversed, is a point of rhetoric 

To state that such a combination as I am moving is giam- 
matical, is undoubtedly a point of syntax Nevertheless it is a 
point better explained in a separate treatise, than in a work 
upon any particular language The expression proves its cor- 
rectness by the simple fact of its universal intelligibility. 

To state that such a combination as I speaks, admitting that 
I is exclusively the pronoun in the first person, and that S2>eaks 
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is exclusively the verb in tlie third, is undoubtedly a point of 
syntax Nevertheless, it is a point winch is better explained in 
a separate treatise, than in a work upon any particular 
language. An expression so ungrammatical, involves a con- 
tradiction in terms, which unassisted common sense can deal 
with. 

Them is to one a father — Here we have a circumlocution 
equivalent to I have a father In the English language the 
circumlocution is unnatural. In the Latin it is common To 
determine this, is a matter of idiom rather than of syntax. 

I am sjoealing, I was omding. — ^Therewas-a stage in the 
German languages when these forms were either inadmissible, or 
rare. Instead thereof, we had the present tense, I speak, and 
the past, I spoke. To determine the difieience in idea between 
these pairs of forms is a matter of metaphysics. To determine 
at what period each idea came to have a separate mode of ex- 
pression is a matter of the history of language. For example, 
vas Idisands appears in XJlphilas’^ (Matt. vii. 29) There, it 
appears as a raie form, and as a literal translation of the Greek 

BcBaafcc^v (was teaching) The Greek form itself was, how- 
ever, an unclassical expression for eBlBaa/ce. In Anglo-Saxon 
this mode of speaking became common, and in English it is com- 
moner still This IS a point of idiom involved with one of 
history. 

Sivear by your sivord — sivear on your svjorct Which of these 
two expressions is right ? This depends on what the speaker 
means If he mean onake your oath hi the full remembrance 
of the trust you put in your sv:or(l, and ^olth the imprecation, 
therein implied, that it shall fail you, or turn against you, if 
you speak falsely, the former expression is the light one But, 
if he mean swear tvith your hand upon your sivord:, it is the 
latter which expresses the meaning. To take a different view 
* of this question, and to write as a rule that rerbs of sivearing 
nrc followed by the preposition on (or by) is to mistake the 
piovince of the giammarian Grammar tells no one what he 
should wish to say. It only tells him how what he wishes to 
say should be said 

Alueh of the criticism on the use of ivill and shall is faulty 
in this respect Will expresses one idea of futurity, shall 
another. The syntax of the two words is very nearly that of 
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any other two That one of the woids is oftenest used with 
a first person, and the other with a second, is a fact, as 
will be seen hereafter, connected with the nature of things^ not 
of words 

The following question now occurs If the history of forms 
of speech be one thing, and the history of idioms another ; if 
this question be a part of logic, and that question a part of 
rhetoric , and if such truly grammatical facts as government 
and concord are, as matters of common sense, to be left unin- 
vestigated and unexplained, vrhat remains as sjmtax ^ This is 
answered by the following distinction. There are two sorts of 
syntax ; theoretical and practical, scientific and historical, pure 
and mixed. Of these, the first consists in the analysis and 
proof of those rules which common practice applies without 
investigation, and common sense appreciates, in a rough and 
gross manner, from an appreciation of the results Tins is the 
syntax of government and concord, or of those points which 
find no place in the present work, for the following reason — 
they o.re eifher too easy or too hard for it If explained scien- 
tifically, they are matters of close and minute reasoning; if 
exhibited empirically, they are mere rules for the memory. 
Besides this they are universal facts of languages in general, and 
not the particular facts of any one language. Like other 
universal facts, they are capable of being expressed symbolically. 
That the verb (A) agrees with its pronoun (B) is an immutable 
fact . or, changing the mode of expression, we may say that 
language can only fulfil its great primary object of intelligibility 
when AzzB. And so on throughout A formal syntax thus 
exhibited, and even devised d jyriori^ is a philological possi- 
bility. And it is also the measure of philological anomalies. 

§ 636 Notwithstanding the previous limitations, there is still 
a considerable amount of syntax in the English, as in all other 
languages If I undertook to indicate the essentials of mixed 
syntax, I should say that they consisted in the explanation of 
combinations apparently ungrammatical , in other wmrds, that 
they ascertained the results of those causes which disturb the 
regularity of the pure syntax ; that they measured the extent of 
the deviation ; and that they referred it to some principle of the 
human mind — so accounting for it 

1 am going . — ^Pure syntax explains this 

J ham gone — Pure syntax will not explain this. Never- 
theless, the expression is good English The power, however, 
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of botli have taiul gone is different from the usual power of those 
words. This difference mixed syntax explains 

§ G37. Mixed syntax requires two sorts of knowledge — meta- 
physical and histoncal 

1. To account for such a fact in language as the expression 
the man as rides to onarhei, instead of the usual expression, the 
onan who rides io marhel, is a question of what is commonly 
called metaphysics. The idea of comparison is the idea common 
to the words as and who, 

2 To account for such a fact in language as the expi^ession I 
have ridden a horse is a question of history We must know 
that when there was a sign of an accusative case m English the 
words horse and riddmv had that sign ; in other words, that the 
expression was, originally, I have a horse as a ridden thing. 
These two views illustrate each other. 

§ 638. In the English, as in all other languages, it is conve- 
nient to notice certain so-called figures of speech.- They alwa 3 ^s 
furnish convenient modes of expression, and sometimes, as in the 
case of the one immediately about to be noticed, accovnt for 
facts 

Personification, — ^The ideas of apposition and collectiveness 
account for the apparent violations of the concord of number. 
The idea of personification ap^jlies to the concord of gender 
A masculine or feminine gender, characteristic of persons, may 
be substituted for the neuter gender, characteristic of things 
In this case the term is said to be personified. 

The cities ivho aspired, to liheAy — A peisonification of the idea 
expressed by cities is here necessaiy to justify the expression 

It, the sign of the neuter gender, as applied to a male or 
female child, is tlie reverse of the process. 

Ellipsis (from the Greek elMpeln^to fall short), or a 
falling short, occurs in sentences like I sent to the bookseller's. 
Here the word shop or hovse is understood Expressions like 
to go on all fours, and to eat of the fruit of the tree, are redu- 
cible to ellipses 

Pleoiiasiu (from the Greek plcoiiazehi’nito he in excess) oc- 
curs in sentences like the king, he reigns. Fere the word he is 
superahiindant In many iileonastk expressions we may suppose 
an interruption of the sentence, and afterwards an abrupt 
renewal of it ; as the king — he reigns. 

The fact of the word he neither qualifying nor explaiiiino' the 
word king, distinguishes pleonasm from apposition 
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Pleonasm, as far as tlie view above is applicable, is reduced to 
what is, apparently, its opposite, viz. ellipsis. 

My hanks, they are furnished, — the most straitest sect , — 
these are pleonastic expressions In the king, he reigns, the 
word king is, in the same predicament as in the king, God bless 
him 

The double negative, allowed in Greek and Anglo-Saxon, but 
not admissible in English, is pleonastic 

§ CS9. Apposition, — Ccesar, the Roman emperor, invades 
Britain. — Here the words Roman emperor explain, or define, 
the word Ccesar , and the sentence, filled up, might stand, Ccesar, 
that is, the Roman emperor, &c. Again, the words Roman 
emperor might be wholly ejected; or, if not ejected, they 
might be thrown into a parenthesis. The practical bearing of 
this fact is exhibited by changing the form of the sentence, and 
inserting the conjunction and In this case, instead of one per- 
son, two are spoken of, and the verb invades must be changed 
from the singular to the plural 

The words Roman emperor are said to lie in Apposition to 
Ccesar They constitute, not an additional idea, but an exjda- 
nation of the original one They aie, as it were, laid alongside 
{appositi) of the word Ccesar. Oases of doubtful number, 
wherein two substantives precede a verb, and wherein it is un- 
certain whether the verb should be singular or plural, are de- 
cided by determining whether the substantives be in apposition 
or the contrary. No matter how many nouns there may be, as 
long as it can be shown that they are in apposition, the verb is 
in the singulai number 

§ 640 Collechveness as opposed to plurality — In sentences 
like the meeting was large, the multitude pAeasure, meeU 

ing and multitude are each collective nouns , that is, although 
they present the idea of a single object, that object consists of 
a plurality of individuals Hence, pursue is put in the plural 
number To say, however, the meeting ivere large would sound 
improper. The number of the verb that shall accompany a col- 
lective noun depends upon whether the idea of the multiplicity 
of individuals, or that of the unity of the aggregate, shall pre- 
dominate. 

Sand and salt and a mass of iron is easier to hear than a 
man 'without understanding, — Let sand and salt, anul a mass 
of iron be dealt with as a series of things the aggregate of 
which forms a mixture, and the expression is allowable. 
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The king and the lords and eomonons forms an excellent 
frame of government Here tLe expiession is doubtful. Sub- 
stitute luith for the first and, and there is no doubt as to the 
propriety of the singular form is. 

§ 6 1^1 The redaction of coonplex fomis to sim'ple ones . — 
In therein g-of-Saxovys armijjihe assertion is, not that the army 
belongs to Saxony, but that it belongs to the King of Saxony , 
which words must, for the sake of taking a true view of 
the construction, be dealt with as a single word m the possessive 
case. Here two cases are dealt with as one ; and a complex 
term is tieated as a single word. 

The same reasoning applies to phrases like the hvo king Wd- 
Hams. If we say the two kings William, we must account for 
the phrase by apposition. 

§ 642. True notion of the 'part of speech in use. — In he is 
gone, the word gone must be considered as equivalent to absent; 
that is, as an adjective. Otherwise the expression is as incor- 
rect as the expression she is eloped Strong paiticiples are 
adjectival oftener than weak ones ; their form being common 
to many adjectives. 

§ 643. True notion of the original form. — In the phrase I 
must speak, the word speak is an infinitive In the phrase I 
am forced to speak, the word speak is (in the present English) 
an infinitive also. In one case, however, it is preceded by to , 
whilst in the other, the paiticiple to is absent. The reason for 
this lies in the original difference of foi m Speak — ton the 
Anglo-Saxon sprecan, a simple infinitive , to speak, or sjoeak + to 
n the Anglo-Saxon to spreconne, an infinitive in the dative case 

§ 644 ConveHihility — On the other hand, English Syntax 
has certam decided peculiarities. In languages where each part 
of speech has its own peculiar and characteristic termination it 
is scarcely possible to confound a Substantive with a Verb or a 
Verb with a Substantive. In English, however, where these 
distinctive signs are rare, it is by no means easy, in all cases, to 
separate them. Take, for instance, the word black. It is, 
doubtless, m its origin, adjectival As such, we can give it the 
degrees of couipaxison, and say (for instance) this ini is black, 
this is blacler, and that is the blackest of all But what when 
we use such an expression as the blacls of Africa or the blacks 
are falling, where there is the sign of the plural number, a phe- 
nomenon wholly unknown to the English Adjective ? Surely, 
we must say that black means hlcfck man, or black thing, and 
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that the word is no longer an Adjective hut a Substantive 
But this is not all. The word may be used as a Verb and" a 
Participle, and the man who Aas had Ms shoes hlaeled may say 
that the little hoy at the corner of the street blacked them. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that in tlie English language, the 
greater part of the words may, as far as their form is concerned, 
be one pait of speech as well as another Thus the combina- 
tions s-a-n4h^ or f-r-a-n4, if they existed at all, might exist as 
either nouns or verbs, as either subs tail tives or adjectives, as 
conjunctions, adverbs, or prepositions This is not the case with 
the Greek language There, if a word be a substantive, it will 
probably end in -s, if an infinitive veib, in -ein, &c. The bear- 
ings of this difference between languages like the English and 
languages like the Greek will soon appear At present it is 
sufficient to say that a word, originally one pait of s|)eech (e g 
a noun), may become another {e g. a verb) This may be called 
the convertibility of words. 

(1 ) Adjectives used as suhstaatives — Of these, we have ex- 
amples in expressions like the blacks of Africa — the hitters and 
siveets of life — all fours were put to the ground , which are 
true instances of conversion, amd are proved to be so by the fact 
of their taking a plural form. On the other hand, however, lei 
the blind lead the blind is not an instance of conversion The 
word blind in both instances remains an adjective, and is shown 
to remain so by its being unmflected 

(2 ) Particles used cos substantives — ^When king Richard says 
none of your ifs he uses the word as a substantive zr expres- 
sion of doubt Again — one long noiuzzone long present time. 

In man is mortcd, fee., the Adjective forms a whole term ; 
in mortal man is fallible a part of one. 

Many good grammarians call the former of these the Predicative, 
the latter, the Attributive power of the Adjective. The former 
name is unexceptionable ; not the latter. All adjectives, whether 
predicative or not, imply an attribute. Be the name, however, 
what it may, the distinction between the construction is an 
important one ; though less so m English than in many other 
languages In several of the languages wherein the adjective 
is declined — ^in the German, for instance, as one — there are 
two forms, one like der gate Knabe^ the good hoy^ the other like 
der Knabe ist gut-zzihe hoy is good Of coiu'se, in English, 
where there is but one form for the Adjective, whatever its con- 
struction may be, this distinction has no visible existence 
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But what if it exist elsewhere ? What if the current objec- 
tions to such expressions as it is me (which the ordinary gram- 
mars would change into it is I) be unfounded, or rather founded 
upon the ignorance of this difference ? That the present writer 
defends this (so-called) vulgarism may be seen elsewhere. It 
may be seen elsewhere that he finds nothing worse in it than a 
Frenchman finds in c'est moi^ where (according to the English 
dogma) c'est je would be the right expression. Both construc- 
tions — the English and the French— are Predicative ; and when 
constructions are Predicative, a change is what we must expect 
lather than be sui^prised at 

§ 645. Some sentences consist of a single proposition, as — 
the sun shines , others, of two propositions combined, as — the 
sun shines; therefore^ the day will he Jine, This is made 
plainer by writing the words thus : — 

The sim shines, 
tliet efot e 

The chi^ will be hue 

The Syntax of Single Propositions, being the simplest, comes 
fiist under notice 


OHAPTEE II 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN — THIS, TEAT 

§ 646 A Pronoun is a variable name which can, by itselt’ 
form either the subject or the predicate of a proposition . as I 
am he, that is it 

With words like who, what, this, these, that, those, I, thou, 
we, and the like, this power, on the part of the pronoun, is plain' 
and clear All such words comport themselves as substantives , 
firom wbich they differ, not in respect to tlie place which they 
can take in a proposition, but in respect to the principle upon 
which they do so The substantive is a fixed, peimanent, and 
inconvertible name : the pronoun, on the other hand, is conver- 
tible or vaiiable. But the aforesaid words which so decidedly 
share the natuie of substantives, aie not the only pionoiiiis 
There are, besides, such words as some, au y, many, of which the 
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cliaracter is adjectival rather than substantival Stilly they can 
form terms , and that by themselves At the same time they 
aie often accompanied by a substantive, and,, in some cases, 
almost require one. In expressions like sorne are Itere^ any will 
do, many are called, &c, the substantive, to which they are 
the equivalent, can generally be inserted with advantage ; so 
that we may say, some men, any instrument, many indivi- 
duals All the pronouns of this class are undeclined The near- 
est approaches to an exception to the foregoing statement are 
supplied by the word same, and the ordinals ; which,, instead of 
standing quite alone, are generally preceded by the definite 
article, so that we say the same, the first, &c. Here, however, 
the article is to be looked on as part of the pronoun. For a 
further elucidation of this, as well as for the nature of the 
article itself, see below. The etymology of the pronoun prece- 
ded that of the substantive, on account of the pronominal in- 
flection being the fuller. For the same reason, the syntax of 
the pronoun comes fiist That, however, of the lelatives and 
interiogatives finds no place for the present. It belongs to the 
syntax of compound propositions That of the demonstratives, 
so long as they heep their original demonstrative poiver, is 
simple, being limited to tlm, these, that, those, and yon The 
simple demonstrative power, however, often passes into some- 
thing else : a fiict which gives us the syntax of the pronoun 
of the third person, along with that of the indeterminate pronoun, 
and that of the definite article ; all of which wfll be illustrated 
as we proceed In origin, however, all these are demonstratives. 

§ 647 This and that — The chief point of syntax connected 
with the pure demonstrative is one that is suggested by the fol- 
lowing well-known quotation . — 

(■^uocuuquc aspiciub mini ebt nisi xiuiitiib et aer , 

Nubibus hic tiimiclus, fliictibus lUe minax 

Here hic {zzthis or the one) refers to the antecedent Iasi 
named (the air) ; whilst ille { — that or the other) refers to the 
antecedent first named (the sea). On the strength of this ex- 
ample, combined with others, it is laid down as a rule in Latin 
that this refers to the last, and that to the first, antecedent 
What IS the rule in English^ Suppose we say Johns is a good 
siuord and so is Charles s ; this cut through a thicJc rope, that 
cut through an iron rod In determining to which of the two 
swoids the respective demons tiatives lefer, the meaning will not 
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help us at all, so that our only recourse is to the rules of gram- 
mar ; and it IS the opinion of the present writer that the lules 
of grammar will help us just as little. The Latin rule is adopted 
by scholars, but still it is a Latin rule rather than an English 
one It IS, probably, a question which no authority can settle ; 
and all that grammar can tell us is, that this refers to the name 
of the idea which is logically the most close at hand, and tlmt to 
the idea which is logically the most distant What constitutes 
nearness or distance of ideas — in other words, what determmes 
their sequence — ^is another question. 

CHAPTER III. 

SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. — YOU, — /. — HIS AND IIEIt. — ITS, 

§ 648 You, — As far as the practice of the present mode of 
speech is concerned, the word you is a novunative form ; since 
we say you move^ you are moving^ you were spealing Why 
should it not be treated as such ? There is no absolute reason 
why it should not. The Anglo-Saxon form foi you was eoiu ; 
for 2 / 0 , gi Neither word bears any sign of case at all, so that, 
form for form, they are equally and indiffeiently nominative 
and accusative, as the habit of language may make them. 
Hence it, peihaps, is more logical to say that a certain form 
{you) is used either as a nominative or accusative, than to say 
that the accusative case is used instead of a nominative ; for it 
is clear that you can be used instead of ye only so far as it is 
nominative in power. 

§ G49. Dr. Guest has remarked that at one time the two 
forms were nearly changing place ; in evidence of which he 
gives the following examples • — 

^As I lia\e made ye one. loids, one lemain, 

So I go stiongei you inoie lionom gam 

Hemy VIII IV 2. 

What ^faiL.you hj foihnldmg ii to teaze ye, 

It now can neithei tiouble jou nor i^Iease Dkyden 

§ 650 Cari'jnng out tlie views just laid down, and admit- 
ting yoa to be a nominative, or giina-nominative case, we may 
extend the reasoning to the word lae, and call it a secondary 
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nominative ; inasmuch as such phrases as it is mezziit^is I, are 
common. To call such expressions incorrect English is to 
assume the point. No one says that cest moi is had French 
and that c'est je is good The fact is, that, with us, the whole 
question is a question of degree. Has or has not the custom 
been sufficiently prevalent to have transferred the foims one, ye, 
and youj from one case to another? Or, perhaps, we may say, 
is there any real custom at all in favour of I except so far as 
the grammarians have made one^ It is clear that the •French 
analogy is against it It is also clear that the personal pronoun 
as a Predicate may be in a different category from the personal 
pronoun as a Subject, 

§ 651 A± the same time it must be observed that the 
expression it is me = it is I will not justify the use of it is hion, 
it is her = it is he and it is she Me, oje, you, are what may be 
called indifferent forms, i e nominative as much as accusative, 
and accusative as much as nominative. Hion and heo\ on the 
other hand, are not mdiffeient. The -ni and -r are respectively 
the signs of cases other than the nominative 

§ 652 Pronomeoi o^eveo^entioe — When we say you instead 
of thou, it IS doubtful whether, in strict language, this is a 
point of grammar. I imagine that instead of addressing the 
pel son we speak to as a single individual, and applying to him 
a plural pronoun, we treat him as a collection of persons If 
so, the practice is other than grammatical We treat one 
person as more than one. There is, evidently, some courtesy in 
this ; inasmuch as the practice is very general The Germans 
change, not only the number, but the person, and say (e g) 
sprecheii sie Deutsche speah they German^ rather than either 
spo'echst du {speahest thou), or sprechet {ypeah ye) 

§ 653 Pahvus ethicus — ^In the phrase 

Rob me the exclieqiiei. — lleniy IV 

the me is expletive, and is equivalent to for me Tins i>s con- 
veniently called the dativus ethicus It occuis more frequently 
in the Lfatin than in the English, and more frequently in the 
Greek than in the Latin. 

§ 654. The reflected persooial pronooin. — In the English 
language there is no equivalent to the Latin se, the Geiman 
sich, and the Scandinavian silc, or sig , fiom which it follows 
that the woid self is used to a greater extent than would other- 
wise be the case I strile vie is awkward, but not ambiguous. 
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Thou strihest thee is awkward, but not ambiguous. He stvihes 
him is ambiguous; inasmuch as him may mean either the 
person ^vlio strihes or some one else In order to be clear we 
add the word self when the idea is reflective. He btvihes him- 
self is, at once, idiomatic, and unequivocal So it is with the 
plural persons We strike us is awkward, but not ambiguous 
Ye strike you is the same They strike them is ambiguous. 
Hence, as a general rule, whenever we use a verb reflectively, 
we use* the word self also The exceptions to this rule are 
either poetical expressions or imperative moods. 

He sat him at a pillai’s base. 

Sit thee down 

§ 655 Reflective muters, — In I strike mCy the verb strike 
is transitive. In I fear me, the verb fear is intransitive or 
neuter , unless indeed fear mean terrify — which it does not 
Hence, the reflective pronoun appears out of place, i e, after a 
neuter or intiansitive verb. Such a use, ho-wever, is but the 
fragment of an extensive system of reflective verbs thus formed, 
developed in different degrees in the different Gothic languages , 
but in all more than in the English. 

§ 656 Equitocal refleetires — The pioper place of the re- 
flective is after the verb The proper place of the governing 
pronoun is, in the indicative or subjunctive moods, before the 
verb. Hence in expressions like the preceding theie is no 
doubt as to the power of the pronoun The imperative mood, 
however, sometimes presents a comphcation Here the govern- 
ing person may folloiu the verb ; so that Quount ye = eithei he 
mounted or qilouhI yourselves In phrases, then, like this, and 
in phrases 

Bubl i/e, hubl ye, my bomiy, bonny Liicle, 

Bubl ye, hush ye, iny maiiow, 

the construction is ambiguous. Te may either be a nominative 
case governing the verb husl, or an accusative case governed by 
itzr yourself 

« § 657 The words his, and her, are genitive cases — not 
adjectives, being equivalent to 

muter ejns, not Quater siia , 
p(fter ejus, — pater suns, 

§ 058, It has afready been showm that its is a secondary 
genitive. 
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To tlie examples already adduced add (fi'om Dr. Guest) the 
following . — 

Tiie apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethal gy I have read the cause of 
hs cftects in Galen, tt is a land of deafness — 2 Hem y IT i. 2. 

If the salt hare lost las saroin, wheiewith shall it he seasoned^ It is 
neither fit foi the land noi yet for the dungliill, but men cast it out — ^Liilte ^ 
XIV 34, 35 

Some affiim that eveiy plant has hi6 paiticular fly oi caterpillai, wliicli it 
bleeds and feeds. — ^AValton s Anylei 

This lule IS not so geneial, but that it admittctli of las exceptions — Caukw 


CHAPTER IT 

SYNTAX OF PKONOUNS. TKUE HEFLECTIYE ABSENT IN ENGLISF. 

THE \YOED SELF 

§ 659 A TRUE reflective pronouii is wanting in English. In 
other words, there are no equivalents to the Latin pionominal 
forms mhi Nor yet are there any equivalents m English to 
tlie so-called adjectival forms suns, met, suuv.'i. At first, it 
seems supeifluous to state all tins — to say that if there were no 
such primitive form as 6C, there could be no such secondary 
form as suits Such, however, is not really the case Suits 
might exist in a language, and yet se be absent , in other words, 
the derivative form might have continued whilst the original 
one had become extinct Such is realty the case with the Old 
Frisian The equivalent to se is lost, whilst the equivalent to 
8UU8 is found. In the Modem Frisian, however, both forms 
are lost. 

§ 6 GO. The history of the reflective pronoun in the German 
tongues IS as follows : — 

In M(Eso-Gotldc — -Found in two cases, sis, sih = sihi, se. 

In Old Horse — Ser, sih=sibi, se. 

In Old High-Qennan. — The dative form lost ; there being 
no such word as $ir=sis=sibi. 

In Old Frisian. — ^As stated above, there is here no equi- 
valent to se, whilst there is the adjectival form sin=^sims. 

In Old Saxon — The equivalent to se and sihi very lare 
The equivalent to situs not common, but commoner than in 
Anglo-Saxon 
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In AnglO’Saxon. — ^No instance of the equivalent to se at all 
The forms ainne'^zfnium and sinmnzzsuo, occur in Beowulf. 
In Caedmon cases of smzzsuus are more frequent. Still the 
usual form is his rr ejits. 

In the Diitch^ Danish^ and Sioedhh, the true reiiectives, both 
peisonal and possessive, occur; so that the modern Fiisian 
and English stand alone in respect to the entire absence of 
them 

§ 661 . The undoiihtecl constructions of the word self, in the 
present state of the cultivated English, are three-fold. 

1 In my-self, thy-self, ouT-selves, and yourselves, the con- 
struction is that of a common substantive with an adjective or 
genitive case. Myself zz.my individuality, and is similailj 
construed — mea individualitas (jpersona), or onei individu^ 
ahtas {persona) 

2 In himself and themselves, when accusative, the con- 
struction is that of a substantive in apposition with a pronoun 
Himself zzhim, the individual, 

3 Cc/mposvtion — It is only, however, when himself and 
themselves are in the accusative case, that the construction is 
appositional. When they are used as nominatives, it must be 
explained on another principle In phrases like He himself 
ivas present ; they themselves were present, there is no govern- 
ment, no concord, no apposition ; at least no apposition between 
him and self, them and selves. In this difficulty, the only 
logical view that can be taken of the matter, is to consider the 
words hhnself and themselves, not as two words, but as a single 
word compounded ; and, even then, the compound will be of an 
irregular kind ; inasmuch as the inflectional element -m, is dealt 
with as part and parcel of the root 

Herself — ^The construction here is ambiguous. Since her 
may be either a so-called genitive, like my, or an accusative, like 
him. 

Itself — Is also ambiguous. The s may represent the s in its, 
as well as the s- in self. 

This inconsistency is as old as the Anglo-Saxon stage of the 
English language 

§ 662. Another instance of this preponderance of the 
adjectival over the substantival power is conjoined with the 
same inconsistency supplied by the word one , the following 
illustrations of which are from Mr. Guest — Phil Trans 
No. 22 
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111 this woild wote I no kniglit, 

Who duist las one wnth h^on fight. 

Ijmmedon, 1090 

|?ali ha hue nne weie 

Ayein so kene keiseie and al his kiiie iiche. 

Et Gathenne, 90 

Though she alone were 

Against so fieice a kaisei, and all Ins Imigdom. 

Here Ids one^ her one^ means his singleness, her singleness 
He made Ins mone 

Withm a gaiden all liim one — Gower, Conjtss Amnnt 


CHAPTER V 

MINE, — THINE — OURS , — ETC 

§ 6G3 There is a difference between the construction of my 
and raine We do not say this is mine hat, and we cannot say 
this hat IS my. Neveitbeless, except as far as the collocation 
IS concerned, the construction of the two words is the same, i, e. 
it IS either that of an adjective agreeing with, or that of a 
possessive case governed by, a substantive. 

§ 064 A common genitive case can be used in two ways; 
either as part of a term, or as a whole one — 1. This is John^s 
hat. 2 This hat is John's in which case it is said to be 
used as a Predicate, or Predicatively. And a common adjective 
can be used in two ways ; either as part of a term, or as 
a whole term. 1. These are good hats 2, These hats are 
good. Now, whether we consider my, and the words like it, as 
adjectives or cases, they possess only one of the properties just 
illustrated, L e. they can only be used as part of a term — this 
is my hat ; and not this hat is my. And whether we consider 
mine, and the words like it, as adjectives or cases, they possess 
only one of the properties just illustrated, i, e. they can only be 
used as whole terms, or Predicatively — this hat is mine; not 
this is mine hat. 

Hence, for a full and perfect construction, whether of an 
adjective or a genitive case, the possessive pronouns present the 
phenomenon of being, singly, incomplete, but complementary to 
each other when taken in then two forms. 
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§ 6C5. In expressions like nny hat, from wLich we are 
unable to sepaiate viy and use it as a single word, tlie construc- 
tion IS;, neaily, that of the Articles. It is scftrcely, however, 
safe to say that my, thy, our, and your, are actual articles 
Nevertheless, they are incapable of being used by themselves. 

In the predicative construction of a genitive case, the term is 
foimed by the single woid only so far as the expresswi is con- 
cerned A substantive is always understood from what has 
preceded — This discovery is Kewtonszzthis discovery is New- 
toils discovery 

The same with adjectives. — This weather is fine z=: this vjecither 
is fine weather 

And the same with absolute pronouns — This hat is oniue=z 
this hat is my hat , and this is a hat of tine zz this is a hat of 
rny hats. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS THE INDETERMINATE CONSTRUCTION. 

GG6. Different languages have diiferent modes of expiess- 
ing indeteiminate propositions. In Gieek, Latin, and English, 
the passive voice is used — Xeyerm, dicitur, it is said The Ita- 
lian uses the reflective pronoun; as, si dice zz if says itself 
Sometimes the plural pronoun of the third person is used Thus, 
in our language, they say zz the world, at large says Finally, 
man has an indeterminate sense in the Modern German , as, man 
sagt zz man snjszz they say The same ’word was also used in- 
determinately in the Old, although, it is not so used m the Mo- 
dern, English. In the Old Englisl^ the -n was occasionally lost 
and man or men became me. 

The present indeterminate pionoun is one, as, one sayszz 
they say=zit is saidzzman sagf, German, dit, Fienchmsi 
dwe, Italian. It has already been stated that the indeterminate 
pronoun one has no etymological connection with the numeial 
one; but that it is deiivedfiom the French oiizzhommezzhomo 
zzTtian. 

Two other pronouns, or to speak more in accordance with the 

present liabit of tbe English language, one pronoun, and one 
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adverb of pronominal origin, are also used indeterminately, viz. 
it and there. 

§ 667. It can be either the subject or the predicate of a sen- 
tence, — it is this — this is %t — I am it — it is I. When it is 
the subject of a pioposition, the verb necessaiily agrees with it, 
and can be of the singular number onty , no matter what be the 
number of the predicate — it is this — ^t is these. When it is 
the predicate of a proposition, the number of the verb depends 
upon the number of the subject. 

§ 668 There can only be the predicate of a proposition , dif- 
fering in this respect from it. Hence, it never affects the numbei 
of the verb , which is determined by the nature of the subject — 
there is this — there are these. When we say there is these, the 
analogy between the words these and it misleads us , the ex- 
pression being illogical Fui’thermore, although a predicate, there 
always stands in the beginning of propositions, 'h. e in the place 
of the subject This also may mislead. 

§ 669. Although it, when the subject, being itself singular, 
absolutely requires that its verb should be singular also, thei'e is 
in German vsuch an expression as — es siiid menschenzzit are 
men y where es=:the English there 

§ 670, In such phiases as it rains, it snows, it freezes, it 
would be hard to sa.y, in express terms, what it stands for. 
Suppose we are asked what rains ^ what snoivs ^ what freezes ^ 
« — the answer is difficult We might say the rain, the weather, 
the shy, or what not. Yet of these answers none is satisfactory. 
To say the rain rains, the shy rains, &c., sounds strange Yet 
we all know the meaning of the expression — obscure as it may 
be in its details. We all know that the word it is essential to 
the sentence ; and that if we omitted it and simply said raivs, 
the grammar would be faulty We also know that it is the 
subject of the proposition. In the old grammars, the word Dess 
{QocJ) was held to be the wsubject. 


Pluit, 

laynes 

Bens mens 

Gelat, 

fieses 

— tuns 

Degelat, 

tliowes 

— suns 

Ningit, 

siia'v\ es 

■ — ipsius. 

Tonat, 

tlioneies 

— sanctns. 

Grand mat, 

hayles 

— omnijiotens 

Fulgm at, 

lowiies 

— creator 


See Wright's volume of Vocabularies from the Tenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, 
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CHAPTER YII. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. — ARTICLES. 

§ 671, The articles in English are the^ an, no, and every. More 
than one competent •writer has already suggested that no is an 
article. If so, it must, of coui'se, be considered as different in its 
construction from the ordinary negative It has no independent 
existence. It has an existence when coupled with a substan- 
tive or another pronoun. It zz7iot one, and Qtone, in power. The 
construction of every is exactly the construction of no. We can 
say every man as we can say no man, and every one as we can 
say no one ; but we cannot say every and no alone. 

§ 672 When two or more substantives, following each other, 
denote the same object, the article precedes the first only Thus 
— we say, the secretai^y and treasurer, when the two offices are 
held by one person. When two or more substantives following 
each other denote different objects, the article is repeated, and 
precedes each. We say the (or a) seci^etai^y a^icl the (or a) trea-- 
surer, when the two offices aie held by different persons. This 
rule is much neglected 

§ 673. Before a consonant, an becomes a , as an axe, a man 
In adder, which is properly nadder, and in nag, which is properly 
ag, there is a misdivision. So, also, in the old glossaries. 


Heo auns 

a neie 

z, e. an ear 

Jiee aqmla 

a ?teggle 

— an eagle 

hec anguilla 

a Tiele 

— an eel. 

liec ennaeeus 

a wurclion 

— an Tirchm. 

Tito comes 

a ^zerle 

— - an earl 

luG senior 

a ?iald man 

— an old man 

Im eml 

a wowtiay 

— an outlaw. 

hic luti ictus 

a ?eotyre 

— an otter. 

hec alba 

a ?2awbe 

* — an anbe. 

hec mmetus 

a ?iamyt 

•— an amice 

hec secutis 

a nax 

— an axe. 

hec axis 

a Kaxyltre 

*— an axletiee 

hec iincoru 

a wankyre 

— an anclior. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. THE NUMERALS 

§ 674. The numeral one is naturally singular. All the rest aie 
naturally plural. NTeveitheless such expressions as — one tivo (=: 
one collection of tvjo)^ tivo tlivees (^znUvo collections of three), 
are legitimate. They aie so because the sense of the word is 
changed. We may talk of several ojies just as we may talk of 
several aces; and of o)ie too just as of one 'pair 

Expressions like the thouscindth-andfiTst are in connect They 
mean neither one thing nor another ; 100 1st being expressed by 
the thoiisancl-mid-first, and 1000th + 1st being expressed by the 
thonsandth-and’-the-fivst. And, here it may* be noticed that, 
although I never found it to do so, the word odd is capable of 
taking an ordinal form. The thousand^nd-odd-th is as good 
an expression as the thousand -and-eighdh. In woids of this 
kind the construction is that of the king-of-Saxonf 8 army. 

It is by no means a matter of indijafeience whether we say the 
tivo first or the first hvo The captains of two different classes 
at school should be called the two first hoys. The first and 
second boys of the same class should be called the first two hoys. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 675 A Substantive is an Invariable name, which can form 
either the Subject or the Pi'edicate of a Proposition 

A Substantive is an ^variable name ; herein diffeiing from 
the Pronoun, which is Variable 

The Declension of the Substantive is more limited than that of 
the Pronoun. It gives but two Cases, and no Gender. 

§ 676. Ellipsis of Substantives. — ^The historical view of 
phrases like Ewndell and Bridge's, St. Paul's, &c., shows that 
this ellipsis is common to the English and the other Gothic lan- 
guages. Furthermore it shows that it is met with in languages 

Q Q 2 
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not of the Gothic stock , and, finally, that the class of words 
to which it applies, is, there or thereabouts, the same generally. 
Thus — 

The words most commonly understood are (1 ) house and 
family^ or woids reducible to them In Latin Diancezzcedem 
Diance (2 ) Country retmue, (3 ) Son^ daughter, vjife, widow, 
— K.dBpov, Greek. 

§ 677. The following phrases are referrible to a different class 
of relations : — 

1 . Right and left- — supply hand. This is, probably, a real 
ellipsis. The words right and left have not yet become true 
substantives ; inasmuch as they have no plural forms. Tn this 
respect, they stand in contrast with hitter and sweet ; inasmuch 
as we can say he has tasted both the hitters and the siveets of 
life, 

2. All fours,— To go 0 % all fours. No ellipsis. The word 
fours is a true substantive, as pioved by its existence as a 
plural 

§ 678 Proper names can only he used in the singular niim^- 
her, — ^Proper ormdividual names are essentially audit 

is a common, as well as a true, statement that no individual name 
can he pi tired. How, then, can we use such expressions as both 
the Bostons are important sea-ports, or, as long as Mcecaniases 
abound Maros ^vill he plentiful ^=:Sint Ilceccenates non deermit 
Flacce, Mavones ? The Boston in Lincolnshire is a different 
town from the Boston in Massachusetts ; so that, though the same 
. combination of sound or letters applies to both, it cannot be 
said that the same name is so applied. The same name is one 
thing. The same word applied to different objects is another. 
A name is only so far individual as it applies to some individual 
object. The two Bostons, however, are different objects. In 
the case of Moecemas and Virgil there are but two individuals 
— one Mgeesenas and one Virgil. Maecsenas, however, is some- 
thing more than the particulai patron of Virgil. He is the 
sample, type, or repiesentative of patrons in general, Virgil, in 
like manner, is something more than the paiticular poet pa- 
tronized by Msec^enas. He stands for poets in general. Hence 
the meaning of the Latin line and of the English sentence that 
preceded it, IS this • — As long as there are men Uhe Mcectenas 
there will also he men lihe Virgil, But a man like Msecsenas 
is a patron, and a man like Virgil a poet. Hence — As long as 
there are pations there will he poets also. When we say the 
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four Georges ; the Pitts and Camdens^ tlie words that thus 
take a pluial foim have ceased to be proper names. They 
either mean the persons called George, &c , or, persons so like 
George, that they may be considered as identical 

§ 679 Collocation — In the piesent English, the genitive case 
always piecedes the noun by which it is governed — the man's 
hatzzhomnis pileus ; never the hat rnan^szipileus hominis. 


CHAPTER X 

SYNTAX OF ABJECTIVES. 

§ 680. An Adjective is a word which can form the Predicate, 
but not the Subject, of a Proposition 

* An Adjective is a word suggestive of a name rather than an 
actual name itself 

• The name suggested by an adjective is always that of an ab- 
straction. 

The Declension of the Adjective is more limited than that of 
the Substantive. It gives neither Case nor Number. 

It has, however, an Inflection which is wanting both to the 
Substantive and the Pronoun, viz. that of Degree. 

§ 681. Pleonasm — Pleonasm can take place with adjectives 
only in the expression of the degrees of comparison. 

The moie seiener spint 
The most stiaitest sett 

§ 682. Gollocation — As a general rule the adjective precedes 
the substantive — a good man^ not a man good When, how- 
ever, the adjective is either qualified by the expression of its 
mode, or accompanied by another adjective, it may follow the 
substantive : — 

A man just and good 
A woman wise and fair 
A lieio devoted to Ins count) y 
A patiiot disinteiested to a gieat degiee 

Single simple adjectives thus placed after their substantive, 
belong to the poetry of England, and especially to the ballad 
poetry — sighs profound — the leaves green. 
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§ 683. Oovernment — The only adjective that governs a case, 
is the word like. In the expression this is like him, the 
original power of the dative remains. This is an inference from 
the facts — 

That (1) in most languages which have inflections to a suf- 
ficient extent, the word meaning like governs a dative case ; that 
(2) if ever we use in English any pieposition at all to express 
similitude, it is the preposition to — like to me, like to death, &c 

§ 684 Expressions such 3i>sfull of meat, good for John, are 
by no means instances of the government of adjectives ; the 
leally governing words being the prepositions of and for re- 
spectively. Hence, the most that can be said, in cases like 
these, is that particular adjectives determine the use of paiticular 
prepositions — ^thus the preposition of generally follows the 
adjective /itZZ, &c. 

§ 685. The positive preceded by the adjective more, is equiva- 
lent to the comparative — e, g, more wise = wiser The reasons 
for employing one expression in preference to the other, depend 
upon the nature of the particular word used. When it is, at 
one and the same time, of Anglo-Saxon origin and monosyllabic, 
there is no doubt about the preference to be given to the form 
in -er. Thus ids-er is preferable to more ^vise When, how- 
ever, the word is compound or trisyllabic, the combination with 
the word onore is preferable — 

mo)e fruitful being better than Jiuitf idler 
more villanoiis villanoiise) 

Between these two extremes, there are several intermediate 
forms wherein the use of one rather than another will depend 
upon the taste of the writer. The question, however, is a 
question of euphony, rather than of aught else. It is also 
illustrated by the principle of not multiplying secondary ele- 
ments. In words like frwitfuller and fruitfullest there are two 
additions to the root 

§ 686. A refinement upon the current notions as to the 
power of the comparative degree has already been indicated, and 
reasons are given for believing that the fiindamental notion 
expressed by the comparative inflection is the idea of comparison 
or contrast between two objects 

If so, it is better, in speaking of only two objects, to use the 
comparative degree rather than the superlative — even when we 
use the definite article the. Thus — 
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TMs IS the better of the two, 

ratlaer than 

This IS the lest of the two 

This principle is capable of an application more extensive than 
our habits of speaking and writing will verify. 

Again ; to go to other parts of speecli : we should logically 
say — 

YTiether of the two, 

rather than 

Which of the two. 

Either the father or the son, 

but not 

Either the father, the son, or the daughter 


§ 687. Wallis considers the forms in -"’a, like father's, not as 
genitive cases^ but as adjectives. Looking to the logic of the 
question alone, he is right, and looking to the practical syntax 
of the question, he is right also. ' He is only wrong on the ety- 
mological side of the question. 

“Nomina suhstantiva apud nos nullum vel geneiuni vel casuum discnmen 
sortiimtur” — P T6 

“Duo sunt adjectivorum genera, a substantivis immediate descendentia, 
quse semper substantivis sms prseponuntur. Primum qmdem adjectivum 
possessivum libet appellare Fit autem a quovis substantivo, sive smgulari 
sive plmali, addito -s — Ut man's natwe, the nature of man, natuia humana 
velhomims, men's natiae, natuia humana vel hoimnum, Virgil's ^oems, the 
poems of VdqiI, poemata Vugilii vel Virgihana ” — P. 89 

§ 688. Certain Adjectives in the JSTeuter Gender may be used 
as adverbs] as the sion shines bright; the time flies fast; the 
snail moves slow 

These are expressions to which many grammarians object. 
Doubtless, it is better to say bHghtly and slowly ^ There is one 
class of words, however, where we have no choice, viz. the 
Adjectives in -iy (from Hh^ It has already been stated that 
we cannot derive dailily from daily, in other words that no 
such adverb as dailily exists. There exist, however, such 
phrases as he labours daily ; he sleeps nightly , he watches 
hourly, and others ; in all of which the simple Adjective is used 
as an adverb. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. ON VERBS IN GENERAL. 

§ 689 A Verb is a word which can, by itself, form both the 
Predicate and Copula of a Proposition, as, The sun shines. 

For the purposes of Syntax it is convenient to divide verbs 
into — (1) Intransitive, (2) Transitive, (3) Auxihar, (4) Substan- 
tive, (5) and Impersonal. 

§ 690. Intransitive and Transitive, — A transitive verb 
implies an object affected ; as, I move my limbs, and I strike 
the enemy An act, however, may take place, and yet no 
object be affected by it. To hunger, to thirst, to sleep, to wake, 
are verbs that indicate states of being rather than actions 
affecting objects. As such, they are Intransitive. 

§ 691. Many verbs, naturally transitive, may be used as in- 
ti ansitive, — e. g. I move, I strike, &c Many verbs, naturally 
intransitive, may be used as transitives, — e g. I walked the 
horse:=I made the horse walk 

Transitive verbs are natuially followed by some noun or 
other , and that noun is ahvays the name of something affected 
by them as an object. 

Intransitive verbs are not naturally followed by any noun at 
all ; and when they are so followed, the noun is never the name 
of anything affected by them as an object 

§ 692. Xo verb, in the present Enghsh, directly governs a 
genitive case. This not a mere negation. In Anglo-Saxon 
ceitain verbs did govern one , e, g. verbs of ruling and others 
— weolde thises rmddangeardes he ruled {tvealded) this eartlis. 

§ 693. The word give, with a few others, governs a dative 
case. Phrases like gbve it him, whom shall I give it t are 
peifectly correct, and have been explained above. The prepo- 
sitional construction in give it to him, or to whom shall I give 
tt ^ is unnecessary. 

§ 694. The government of verbs, as illustrated by the preceding 
examples, is objective But it may also be modal. It is 
modal when the noun which follows the verb is not the name 
of any object affected by the verb, but the name of something 
explaining the manner in which the action of the verb takes 
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place, tlie instrument witL which it is done, the end for which 
it is done, &c 

The government of transitive verbs is necessarily objective. 
It may also be modal, — I strike the enemy roith the svjord zzferio 
hostem gladio. 

The government of intransitive verbs can only be modal, — I 
walk ivith the stick. When we say I walk the horse^ the 
word ^Dcdk has changed its meaning, and signifies 'malce to 
walk, and is, by the very f^ct of its being followed by the 
name of an object, converted from an intransitive into a tran- 
sitive verb. 

The modal construction may also be called the adverbial con- 
struction ; because the effect of the noun is akin to that of an 
adverb, — T fight with bravery fight bravely ^ he walks a 
king zz he walks regally * 

§ 695 The modal construction sometimes takes the appearance 
of the objective inasmuch as intransitive verbs are fiequently 
followed by a substantive , wdnch substantive is in the objective 
case To break the sleep of the righteous is to affect, by break- 
ing, the sleep of the righteous but, to sleep the sleep of the 
righteous, is not, to affect, by sleeping, the sleep of the righteous . 
since the act of sleeping is an act that affects no object whatever. 
It IS a state We may, indeed, give it the appearance of a 
transitive verb, as we do when we say, the opiate slept the 
patient, meaning thereby lulled to sleep; but the transitive 
character is only apparent. To sleep the sleep of the righteous 
is to sleep in agreement with — or according to — or after the 
manner of — the sleep of the righteous, and the construction is 
adverbial. 

1. Traditive — ^As I give the book to youzzdo librum tibi. 
I teOjch you the lesson zzSiSdcrKco ere r^v ScBaa-KoXiap. In all 
traditive expressions, there are three ideas : (1 ) an agent, (2 ) 
an object, (3 ) a person, or thing, to which the object is made 
over, or transferred, by the agent. For this idea the term 
dative is too restricted . since, in Greek and some other lan- 
guages, both the name of the object conveyed, and the name of 
the person to whom it is conveyed, are, frequently, put in the 
accusative case. 

2. Appositional. — As, she walks a queen : you consider 
me safe. The appositional construction is, in reality, a matter 
of concord rather than of gender It will be considered more 
fully in the following section. 
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§ 696. No verb governs a nominative case. The appositional 
construction seems to require such a form of government ; but 
the form is only apparent. 

It is I. 

It IS thou 

It IS he, &c 

Here, although the word is is folloived by a nominative case, 
it by no means governs one — at least not as a verb. 

It has been stated above that the so-called verb-substantive 
is only a verb for the purposes of etymology. In syntax, it is 
only a part of a verb, i e, the copula. 

Now this fact changes the question of the construction in 
expressions hke it is I, &c., from a point of government to one 
of concord. In the previous examples the words i% is, and /, 
were, respectively, subject, copula, and predicate ; and, as it is 
the function of the copula to denote the agreement between 
the predicate and the subject, the real point to investigate is 
the nature of the concord between these two parts of a pro- 
position. 

Now the predicate need agree with the subject in case only. 

1. It has no necessary concord in gender — she is a man in 
courage — he is a woman in effeminacy — it is a girl, 

2. It has no necessary concord in number — sin is the wages 
of death — it is these that do the mischief, 

3 It has no necessary concord in person — I am he tvhom 
you mean 

4 It has, however, a necessary concord in case. Nothing 
but a nominative case can, by itself, constitute a term of either 
kind — subject or predicate. Hence, both terms must be in the 
nominative, and, consequently, both in the same case. Expres- 
^sions hke this is for me are elliptic. The logical expression is 
this is a thing for me 

The predicate must be of the same case with its subject. 

Hence — ^The copula, instead of determining a case, expresses 
a concord. 

All words connected with a nominative case by the copula 

(i. e, the so-called verb-substantive) must be nominative, It is 

I ; I am safe 

All words in apposition with a word so connected must be 
nominative.^ — It is difficult to illustrate this from the English 
language, from our want of inflections. In Latin, howeveit we 
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say vocoT JoTimmes'nl am called John^ not mcor Joliannem. 
Here tlie logical equivalent is ego sum vocaius Johannes — 
•where 

1. Ego is nominative because it is the subject. 

2. Vocatiis is nominative because it is the predicate, agreeing 
with the subject. 

3. Johannes is nominative because it is part of the predicate, 
and in apposition with voeatns. 

Although in precise language Johannes is said to agree with 
vocatus rather than to be in apposition with it, the expression, 
as it stands, is correct. Apposition is the agTeement of sub- 
stantives, agreement the apposition of adjectives. 

All verbs which, when resolved into a copula and participle, 
have their participle m apposition (or agreeing) with the noun, 
are in the same condition as simple copulas — she ivaTks a gueen 
zzshe is walking a queen zz ilia est incedens regina 

The construction of a subject and copula preceded by the con- 
junction thatj is the same in respect to the predicate by which 
they are followed as if the sentence were an isolated proposition 

This rule determines the propriety of the expression — I 
believe that it is he as opposed to the expression I believe that 
%t %s him. 

I believe zz I am believing^ and forms one proposition. 

It is Ac, forms a second. 

That, connects the two ; but belongs to neither. 

Now, as the relation between the subject and predicate of a 
proposition cannot be affected by a word which does not belong 
to it, the construction is the same as if the propositions were 
wholly separate. 

When the substantive infinitive, to be, is preceded by a passive 
participle, combined with the verb substantive, the construction is 
nominative — it is believed to be he who spoke, not it is believed 
to be him. — Here there are two propositions : — 

1 It is beheved — 

2 Who s]poke 

Now, here, it is the subject, and, as such, nominative. But it 
is also the equivalent to to be he, which must be nominative as 
well. To be he is believed:=:esse ille creditur, — or, changing 
the mode of proof, — 

1 . It is the subject and nominative. 
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2 Believed is part of the predicate ; and, consequently, 
nominative also. 

3 To he he is a subordinate part of the predicate, in appo- 
sition 'With believed — est creditum, nemjpe entitas ejus. Or, to 
be he is believed zz esse ille est credim. 

As a general expression for the syntax of copulas and appo- 
sitional constructions, the current rule, that cojj'iilcts and apposU 
tional verbs must be followed by the same ease by which they 
are preceded^ stands good 


CHAPTER XII. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS CONCORD 

§ 697. The verb must agree with its subject in person, — I walk 
not I walks , he walks, not he ^valk, It must also agi^ee with 
it in number, — ive uxdk, not v:e walks; lie walls, not he 
ivalk. 

I speak may, logically, be reduced to I am speaking , in 
which case it is only the pait of a verb. Etymologically, 
indeed, the verb substantive is a verb ; inasmuch as it is inflected 
as such • but for the purposes of consti action, it is a copula 
only, ^ e it merely denotes the agreement or disagreement 
between the subject and the predicate 

Plural subjects with singular predicates — The wages of sin 
are death — Honest men are the salt of the earth. 

Singular subjects with plural predicates. — These construc- 
tions are rarer than the preceding . inasmuch as two or more 
persons (or things) are oftener spoken of as being equivalent to 
one, than one person (or thing) is spoken of as being equivalent 
to two or more. 


Sixpence ts twelve liaiq>ennies 
He ts all bead and shoulders 
Ynlnera tote enit 
Tu es debase me» 

drap crv pot, torcn irar^p ml TTorvta prjrrip, 

"'HSe Ka<riypr)ros, <rv Be poi $ak€p6s irapaKolrris 

§ 698 A substantive, when it stands alone, and is taken by 
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itself, witlioiit a pronoun, is imperso'ncd — tlie word being used 
ill a definite and technical sense; the import of which will 
be seen in the sequel. JoJm, for instance, or Qnaster, may be 
the name of the peison speaking ; the name of the person spoken 
to , or the name of the person spoken about — /, John, wall; 
thou, John, ^valkest , he, John, vjalls, 

Hei-e the substantive is impersonal, because it belongs to no 
person m particular, or to any person indifferently. 

The true person is given by the pronoun : and, when there is 
any doubt as to its nature, the question can be settled by the 
introduction, or substitution, of a pronoun 

In the vast majority of cases the substantive is in the tliird 
person. This is because the vast majoiity of objects consists of 
things rather than persons ; things which we can talk about, 
but which we rarely address ; things which caniarely talk about 
themselves Hence, the pionoun which represents them is he, 
she, it, or they, rather than I, or tliou Nevertheless, there is 
no object whatever which we may not, on some occasion, ad- 
dress , and no object whatever which we may not, by an act 
of imagination, convert into a s]‘6akeL. The person, then, is 
detei mined by the pronoun, not by the substantive. 


CHAPTER XITI. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. ^JrlOODS. 

§ 699 The infinitive mood is a noun The cuiTent rule — that 
when two verhs come together the latter is placed in the infinitive 
— means that one verb can govern another only by con- 
verting it into a noun, — I begin to move = I begin the act of 
moving Verbs, as verbs, can only come together in the way of 
apposition , — J irv itate, T beat, I talJc at him, I call him names, 
&c The construction, however, of English infinitives is twofold. 
(1.) Infinitive Proper. (2.) Gerundial 

§ 700 When one veib is followed by anodaor without the pre- 
position to, the construction must he considered to have giown. 
out of the A. S. foim m -au. 
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I may go, not 
I miglit go, — 
I can move, — 
I could move, — 
I -will speak, — 
I would speak, — 
I shall wait, — 


I may to go 
I might to go 
I can to move. 

I could to move 
I wdl to speak 
I would to speak 
I shall to wait. 


I should wait, not 
Let me go, — 
He lot me go, — 
I do speak, — 

I did speak, — 

I daie go, — 

I duist go, — 


I should to wait 
Let me to go 
He let me to go 
I do to speak. 

I did to speak 
I daie to go 
I duist to go 


Thou shalt not see thy hiothei s ox fall dovm by die way 
We Tiemd huu say, I will destioy the temple 
1 feel the pain abate. 

He h%d her alight 

I would fain hate any one name to me that tongue that any one can speak 
as he should do by the lules of giammar. 


This, ixL the present English, is the rarer of the two con- 
structions. 

§ 701. When one verb is followed by another, preceded by 
the preposition to, i e, I begin to move, the construction must 
be considered to have grown out of the A S form in -nne. 
This is the case with the great majority of English verbs The 
following examples, from the Old Enghsh, of the gerundial con- 
struction where we have, at present, the objective, are Dr. 
Guest's : — 


1 Eihid niyght nought to stand pam ageyn 

Robert of Bourne. 

2 Whethei feith schall ^nom to saie him^ 

Wycliffe, J ames ii. 

3. My woful child what flight maist thou to tale 2 

Higgins, Lady Sabi me, 4, 

4. Never to retourne no moie, 

Except he uould Ins life to loose therfore 

Higgins, King Albanaet, 6 

5. He said he could not to forsale my love 

Higgins, Queen Elsti ide, 20 

6. The mayster lette X men and mo 

To uende. Octaman, 381 


7, And though we owe the fall of Tioy lequite. 

Yet let revenge tliereof fiom gods to hghte 

Higgins, King Albanaet, 16 
8 I durst, my loid, to wager she is honest 




9 ^hom when on ground she grovelling saw to toll 
She renin haste. Faety Qnem.iY.7,ZZ 
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§ 702 I am to speah — Three facts explain this idiom 

1. The idea of direction tovjards an object conveyed by the 
dative case and by combinations equivalent to it. 

2. The extent to which the ideas of necessity, obligation, or 
intention are connected with the idea of sometldng that has to 
be done, or something towards which some action has a ten-^ 
dency 

3. The fact that expressions like the one in question histori- 
cally represent an original dative case or its equivalent , since 
to speah grows out of the Anglo-Saxon form to sprecannc.-v^hich, 
although called a gerund, is really a dative case of the infinitive 
mood. 

J ohnson thought that, in the phrase he is to blame, the word 
blame was a noun. If he meant a noun in the way that culpa 
is one, his view was wrong But if he meant a noun in the 
way that cidjoare, and ad cidjoaoiditm, are nouns, it was right 

I am to blame — This idiom is one degree moie complex than 
the previous one, since I am to blame =. I am to he blamed 
As early, however, as the Anglo-Saxon period, the gerunds were 
liable to be used in a passive sense : he is to htfigenne zz not he 
is to love, but he is to be loved, ^ 

The principle of this confusion may be discovered by consider- 
ing that an object to be blamed is an object for some one to 
blame, just as an object to be loved is an object for some one to 
love, 

§ 703. Imperatives are — “ 

(1 ) Used in the second person : 

(2.) They take pronouns after, instead of before, them : 

(3 ) They often omit the pronoun altogether. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

TIME AND TENSE. 

§ 704 Time is one thing; tense another ; such statements as 
identify them being exceptionable. Tense is to time, much as gen-^ 
der is to sex ; i. e, a grammatical name for a natural condition : 
and as sex and gender were carefully distinguished firom each 
other so should we carefully distinguish tense and time. To 
constitute a tense there must be an inflection. Vocat in Latin 
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and calls in English are tenses Vocatus sum and I have called 
are combinations, w^liich, so fai- as they express time, partake of 
the nature of tenses 

The following is an exhibition of some of the tmies in which 
an action may take place, as found in the English and other lan- 
guages, expressed by the use of either an inflection or a com- 
hination 

§ 705. Time considered in one point only — 

1. Present. — An action taking place at the time of speak- 
ing, and incon3plete — I am heat mg, I am being heaten. Not 
expressed, in English, by the simple present tense ; since I heat 
means I am in the hahit of beating, 

2. Amist . — An action that took place in past time, or 
previous to the time of speaking, and which has no connection 
with the time of speaking, — I struck, I was strichen. Expressed 
in English, by the prmteiite, in Greek by the aorist. The term 
aorist, from the Greek a opiaros — undefined, is a convenient 
name for this sort of time. 

3 Future — An action that has neither taken place, nor is 
taking place at the time of speaking, but which is stated as one 
which will take place. — Expressed, in English, by the combina- 
tion oi will or shall with an infinitive mood ; m Latm and Greek 
by an inflection I shall (or will) speak, Xe/c-crs), dica-m. 

None of these expressions imply more than a single action , in 
other words, they have no relation to any second action occurring 
simultaneously with them, before them, or after them, — I am 
speaking now, I spoke yesterday, I shall speak to-morrUv 

By considering past, present, or future actions not only by 
themselves, but as related to other past, present, or future actions 
we get flesh varieties of expression Thus, an act may have been 
gomg on, when some othei act, itself one of past tune, inteiTupted 
ft. Here the action agi-ees with a present action in beino' in- 
complete ; but ft difi-ers from it m having been rendered incom- 
plete by an action that is passed. This is exactly the case with 


4. Imperfect. I was reading when he entered. Here we 
have two acts ; the act of reading and the act of enteriva 
Both are past as regards the tune of speaking, but both are nre 
sent ^ regards each other This is expressed, in English, by the 
past tense of the verb substantive and the present Wciple / 
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5. Perfect — Action post Lnt coiinecterl witli tlie present by its 
effects or consequences — I hffve urdfen, and litre is the letter 
Expiessed in English by the auxiliary verb have folio v'ed by the 
X)ai tlcii>le passive ui the accvscdive case and neater gender of the 
singtdar nurnher The Greek expresses this by the reduplicate 
peifect Te-rv(^a zz I have beaten 

0 Plufjeifect — Action past, but connected with a second 
action subsequent to it, which is also past — I had wrdten vjhen 
he came m. 

7 Future present — Action future as regards the tune of 
speaking, present as regai'ds some ftiture time 1 shall be speak- 
ing ahovt this time to-morroio 

S. Future p>rceterite. — Action future as regards the time of 
speaking, past as regards some future time — I shall have spoken 
by this time to--morrovx 

§ 706. These are the chief expressions which are simply deter- 
mined by the lelations of actions to each other and to the time 
of speaking either in English or any other language But ovei 
and above the simple idea of time, theie may be others supei- 
added : thus, the phrase, I do speah, means, not only that I ami 

the habit of speahing, but that I also insist upon it being 
undei stood that I am so. This may be called the Emphatic 
construction. 

§ 707 Again, an action that is mentioned as either taken 
place, or as having taking place at a given time, may take place 
again and again. Hence the idea of habit may arise out of the 
idea of either present time or aorist time. 

§ 708 The representcdive expression of past and future 
time — An action may be past , yet, for the sake of bringing it 
more vividly before the hearers, we may make it present. He 
uulLs (for walked) up to him, and hnochs (for hiocLed) him 
down, is, by no means, the natural habitual power of the English 
present So, in respect to a future, I heat you if you don't leave 
off for I will beat you 'Chis is sometimes called the historic use 
of the present tense. I find it more convenient to call it the re- 
presentative use inasmuch as it is used more after the principles 
of painting than of history , the former of which, necessaiily, 
represents things as present, the latter, more naturally, describes 
them as past 

The use of the representative present to express simple ae» 
tions IS unequivocally correct To the expression, however, of 
complex actions it gives an illogical character, — As I was doing 
tJiis he enters (for entered) Nevertheless, such a use of the 
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present is a fact in language, and we must take it as it 
occults. 

The present time can he used instead of the future ; and that 
on the principle of representation Can a future he used for 
a present ^ No 

The present tense can he used instead of the aorist ; and that 
on the principle of representation Can a past time be used for 
a present^ 

In respect to the perfect tense, where it exists, there is no 
doubt The answer is in the affirmative. For all purposes of 
syntax a perfect tense, or a combination equivalent to one, is a 
present. Contrast the expression, I come that I onay see ; with 
the expression, 1 came that I might see ; i e, the present construc- 
tion with the aorist. Then bring in the perfect construction, I 
have come. It differs with the aorist, and agrees with the pre- 
sent — J have come that I may see. The reason for this is clear. 
There is not only a present element in all perfects, but for the 
purposes of syntax, the present element piedominates. Hence 
expressions like I shall go, need give us no tiouble , even though 
shall be considered as a perfect tense. Suppose the root sh-ll to 
mean to he Jestlned (or fated) Piovided -we consider the effects 
of tlie action to be continued up to the tune of speaking, we may 
say, I have been destined to go, just as well os we can say I am 
destined to go 

The use of the aoiist as a present (except so far as both the 
tenses agTee m their power of expiessmg habitual actionsj is a 
more difficult investigation It bears upon such expressions as 
I ought to go, &c It is necessary to remember that the 
connection between the present and the past time, which is 
involved in the idea of a perfect tense (jervtpa)^ or peifect 
combination (J have heatea), is of several sorts It may 
consist in the present proof of the past fact, — I have written, 
and here is the evidence that I have done so. It may consist 
in the present effects of the past fact, — I have written, and here 
is the ansiver. 

§ 709. Without either enumerating or classifying these differ- 
ent kinds of connection, it is necessary to indicate two sorts of 
inference to which they may give origin. 

1. The inference of continuance — When a person says, J 
have learned my lesson, we presume that he can say it, i, e. 
that he has a present hwwledge of it Upon this principle 
iclfcrTfpmzzI have earned zz I possess. The past action is 
assumed to be continued in its effects. 
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2. The inference of contrast — Wlien a person says, I have 
been yovng^ we presume that Le is so no longer. The action is 
past, but it is continued up to the time of speaking by the 
contrast which it supplies Upon this principle, fuit Ilium 
means Ilium is no more. 

In speaking, this difference can be expressed by a difference 
of accent — I have leojcned niy lesson, implies that I don't 
mean to learn it again. I have learned rny lesson, imphes 
that I cam say it 

§ 710. Notwithstanding its name, the present tense, in 
English, does not express a stiictly present action. It rather 
expresses an habitual one. He speaJcs uellzzhe is a good 
speaker. If a man means to say that he is in the act of speak- 
ing, he says I ann sg)effking It has also, especially when com- 
bined wuth a subjunctive mood, a future power — I heat you 
( = J will heat you) if you don't leave off Again — the Eng- 
lish prseterite is the equivalent, not to the Greek perfect, but 
the Greek aorist. I heat = not reTv<j:a The true per- 

fect IS expressed, in English, by the auxiliary have 4- the past 
participle. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. laiPERSONALS. 

§ 711 Meseems — Equivalent to it seems to me; mihi 
detur ^ ^alveral /jloc. Here, seeQUS is intransitive ; and me has 
the power of a dative case 

§ 712, Methinks. — In the Anglo-Saxon there are two forms ; 
'pe7ican:=:to think, and ])incanz^to seem. It is from the latter 
that the verb in methinks comes. The verb is intransitive ; the 
pronoun dative. 

Metlmiglit I saw my late espoused wife 

Bi ought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. 

Milton. 

§ 713. Me Usteth or me lists. — Equivalent to it pleases me 
= me juvat, Anglo-Saxon lystanrzto wish, to choose, also to 
please, to delight Unlike the other two, the verb is transitive, so 
that me is accusative. These three are the only true impersonal 
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verbs in tlie English language. They form a class by them- 
selvcs, because no pronoun accompanies them, as is the case 
with the equival^it expressions it apinars, it please^ and with 
all the other veibs in the language. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. THE AUXILIARIES. 

§ 714 The auxiliary verbs may be classified upon a variety 
of principles. The following, however, are all that need here 
be applied. 

According to their inflectional or non-inflectional powers. 
— Inflectional auxiliaries are those that may either replace or 
be replaced by an inflection. Thus — I am stvuchzz^^ Latin 
ferior, and the Greek rvirrofiao. These auxiliaries are in the 
same relation to verbs that prepositions are to nouns. The 
chief inflectional auxihaiies are — 

1. Have; equivalent to an inflection in the way of tense — 
I have hitten zzmo^-mo rdi 

2 Shall j ditto. 1 shall call zzvoC'^aho 

3. Wdl, ditto. 1 iv ill call = voc-aho 

4. May; equivalent to an inflection in the way of mood. 
I am come that I may see’=.vemo ut vuheam. 

6 Be y equivalent to an inflection in the way of voice To 
he heatenzzverherari, TVTrrecrdair 

6. Am, art, is, are^ ditto Also equivalent to an inflection 
in the way of tense. I am moving zzmove^o, 

7. Was, vjCie; ditto I was beaten zz€-TV<p67]v: I was 
moving = move-ham 

According to their non-auxiliary significations — The power 
of the word have in the combination I have a horse, is clear 
enough. It means possession. The power of the same word 
in the combination I have been, is not so clear , nevertheless it 
is a power which has grown out of the idea of possession. 
Tins shows that the power of a verb as an auxiliary may be a 
modification of its original powei ; i e. of the power it has in 
non-auxiliary constructions Sometimes the difference is very 
little ; the word Id, in let us go, has its natural sense of per- 
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nn&Rion nnimpaked. Sometimes it is all but lost. Can and 
^u((y exist chiefly as auxiliaries. 

1. Auxiliary deiived from the idea of possession — have 

2. Auxiliaiies derived from the idea of existence — he, is, 

teas 

8 Auxiliary deiived from the idea of future destination, de- 
pendent upon ciicumstances external to the agent — shjll 

4. Auxiliary derived from the idea of futuie destination, 
dependent upon the volition of the agent — vAlL Shall is 
biinply predictive ; vjtll is predictive and promissive as ■well. 

5 Auxiliary derived fi^om the idea of power, dependent upon 
circumstances external to the agent — ma y. 

6. Auxiliary deiived from the idea of power, dependent 
upon circumstances internal to the agent — can May is simply 
permissive ; can is potential In respect to the idea of power 
lesiding in the agent being the cause which deteimines a con- 
tingent action, can is in the same i elation to may as will is to 
shall. 

7. Auxiliary derived from the idea of sufferance — let 

8. Auxiliary derived from the idea of necessity — must. 

9 Auxiliary deiived fi'om the idea of action — do. 

In respect to their mode of construction. — Auxiliary verbs 
combine with others in three ways 

1 With p)aTticiples — a) With the present, or active participle 
— I am spealing • h) With the past, or passive, participle — I 
am beaten, I have beaten 

2 With infinitives — a) With the objective infinitive — I can 
speah : h) With the gerundial infinitive — I have to speak. 

3. With both infinitives and participles. — I shall have done, 
I mean to have clone 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

§ 715. A PARTICIPLE, like an adjective, can form the predicate 
of a proposition, but not the subject. 

A participle is a word suggestive of a name rather than a 
name itself. 
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The name suggested by a participle is always that of an 
agent. 

The declension of the English participle is more limited than 
that of the adjective It gives no degrees 

§ 71 6. The forms in -ing have already been noticed When 
substantives, they are in regimen, and govern a genitive case — 
What is the meaning of the lacli/s holding up her train ? 
Here the word holding zztlie act of holding, — Quid est signiji- 
catio elevationis pallce de parte fcmnince ? 

When participles, they are in apposition or concord, and 
would, if infiected, appear in the same case with the substantive, 
or pionoun, preceding them — What is the meaning of the lady 
holding vp her train ? Heie the word holding z=.in the act of 
holding, and answers to the Latin fcemince elevantis — Quid est 
significatio foemlnoe elevanhs pallam ^ 

§ 7 17. The combination of the auxiliary have with the past 
paiticiple, requires notice. It is, here, advisable to make the 
following classifications : — 

1 The combination with the participle of a transitive verb , — 
I have ondden the horse ; thou hast broken the sword ; he has 
smitten the enemy 

2 The combination with the participle of an intransitive 
verb, — I have ivaited ; thou hast hungered , he has slept 

8, The combination with the participle of the verb substan- 
tive, — I have been, thou hast been , he has been. 

It IS by examples of the first of these three divisions that 
the true construction is to be sliown. 

For an object of any sort to be in the possession of a person, 
it must previously have existed. If I possess a horse, that 
horse must have had a previous existence. Hence, in all ex- 
pressions like I have Hdden a horse, there are two ideas — a past 
idea in the participle, and a present idea in the word denoting 
piossession. 

For an object of any sort, affected in a particular manner, to 
be in the possession of a person, it must previously have been 
affected m the manner required. If I possess a horse that has 
been ridden, the riding must have taken place before I mention 
the fact of the ridden horse being in my possession ; inasmuch 
as I speak of it as a thing already done, — the paiticiple, ridden, 
being in the past tense. 

J have ridden a horse zz I have a horse ridden zi I have a 
horse as a ridden hoarse. In this case the syntax is of the 
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nsual sort* (1.) Have :=:oiuyi:=:haheo=:feneo ; (2) horse is tlae 
accusative QSLBez=:eqvA 0 ti ; (3 ) ridden is a past participle, agree- 
ing either with horse^ or with a word, in a'pijosition vjith it 
understood Mark the words in italics* The word ridden 
does not agree with horse, since it is, virtiiaUj-, of the neuter 
gender. Neither, if we said I have ridd.en the horses, would it 
agree with horses , since it is of the singular number. 

The true construction is arrived at by supplying the word 
thing I have a horse as a ridden thing zzhadeo equuni equi^- 
tatiivi (neuter). 

I have horses as a ridden thing zz.haheo equos equitatum 
(singular neuter). 

Here the construction is — 

Tiiste . . mattiiis fiiigibus imbies, 

Aiboiibus venti, nobis AniaiyUides use 

or in Greek — 

Aeivop yvpai^iv at dt Abivcov yovai 

The classical writers supply instances of this use of have. 
Conipertiiin hahco, milites, verba viiis virtutem non adderen: J 
have discovered zz I am possession of the discovery. Qu^ 
cum ita sint, satis de Cmsare hoc dictum Jiabeo. 

The combination of have with an intransitive verb is irre- 
ducible to the idea of possession , indeed it is illogical. In I 
have ivaited, we cannot make the idea expressed by the word 
ivaited the object of the verb have or possess The expression 
has become a pait of language by means of the extension of a 
false analogy. It is an instance of an illegitimate imitation. 

The combination of have with been is more illogical still, and 
is a stronger instance of the influence of an illegitimate imita- 
tion In German and Italian, where even intransitive verbs 
are combined with the equivalents to the English have (haben 
and avere), the veib-substantive is not so combined ; on the 
contrary, the combinations are — 

Italian ; io sono stato = I am been. 

German ; ich bin gewesen zz ditto, 

which is logical 

§ 718. Syntax of the verb-substantive hi the present tense 
with the past participjle passive . — In propositions like I am 
moved, he is beaten, we are struch, it is given, the verb-substan- 
tive IS joined to tbe participle passive ; and so there arise phiases 
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which have the power of a verb in the passive voice. It is 
well known that m some languages these ideas are expressed, 
not by the combination of the verb substantive and paiticiple, 
but by a single word e g m Latin, moveoTzzI am moved ; 
2:)ercidim'iir:z:tve are struck, daturzzit is givem In the cir- 
ciirastance that the phrases above have the po’wer of passive 
foims, theie is nothing peculiar. Beyond this there is, how- 
ever, a peculiarity. The paiticiples oiioved, beaten, struck, given, 
aie paiticiples not of a juesent, but of a past tense , and hence 
the proper meaning of the phrases given above (and of all 
others like tlieni) should be very difierent fiom what it really 
is. I am moved, should mean, not I am in the act of being 
moved, but I aon a 'person vJlo has been moved , — he is beaten, 
should mean, not he is a person ivho is in the act of suffering 
a beating, but one who has suffered a beating , in other woids, 
the sense of the combination should be p)ast, and not present 
By a comparison between the English and Latin languages in 
lespeet to this combination of the verb-substantive and paiti- 
ciple, this anomaly on the part of the English becomes very 
apparent The Latin word mutus is exactly equivalent to the 
English woid moved Each is a participle of the passive voice, 
and of the past tense Besides this, sum in Latin equals I am 
in English. Now, the Latin phrase motns sum is equivalent, 
not to the English combination I am moved, but to the com* 
bination I have been moved, i. c. it has a past and not a present 
sense In Greek the cliffeience is plainer still, because in Greek 
tlieie are two participles passive, one for the present, and another 
for the past tense, e. g rvirropevos el pi (^yptomenos eimi) zz I am 
one in the act of undergoing a beating , T6Tvppevo$ elplzzl am 
one ^vho has undergone a heating The reason for this confu- 
sion in English, lies in the absence of a passive form for the 
present. In Moeso-Gothic there existed the forms slaJiada zz he, 
(she or it) is beaten (^perciitltur, Tvirrerai), and slahandazz 
they are beaten (percutiuntur, TVTrrovraC) (typtontai). These 
weie true passive forms In like manner there occurred gibada 
zzhe (she or it) is given (datur), &c. Now, as long as there 
was a proper form for the present, like those in Moeso-Gothic, 
the combination of the present tense of the verb-substantive 
with the participle past passive had the same sense as in Latin 
and Greek , that is, it indicated past time : e. g. gad)undams 
Imzzl have been hound (not 1 am bound), gibans i8t:=^he 
(she or it) has been given (not is given), &c When the pas- 
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&1V6 form, howevf^i, was lost, tlie combination took the sense of 
a piesent tense 

The extent to which this difference has engendered, in the 
\aiioub langaages of the Gothic stock, a variety of expedients, 
may be seen fiom the folio w^ing tables taken from the 2). Cr 

IV, 19 

The equivalents to the Latin datiir are in — 



gib-ada 

Old High -Gci man 

ibt hep -an 

JJ 57 , 

wiidit hep -an 

,, ,, of Notkei 

wilt hch-en. 

Middle High-Geiman 

wut geh-en 

Keu PIigli-Geimau 

uud ge-geh-cn. 

Old Haxon 

is gehh-aii 

55 

unthoth gebh-au 

Middle Hiiteli 

es ge-ghe^ -on. 


bleft go-ghe\ -on 

Hatch 

voidt go-go^ -on 

Old IhibLin 

woitli o-jc's -on. 

Anglo-S ixoii 

weoideS git- on 

Phigli&h 

lb giweii. 

Old Neisc 

01 gei-iiin. 

Swedish . 

gitv-es 

Haiu&h 

bhvei giv-en 

,, 

voidei giv-em 

To the Lcrtin cl edits est the equivalents 

are in — 

Moeso-Gotluc 

ist gib-ans 

55 ... 

vas-gib*ans 

,, . • • 

vartii gib-aiis 

Old High- German 

was hep-an 

1> * 5? • * • 

waitli hep -an 

,, ,, ol Nothol 

1 st ke]}-an 

Middle High- Gei man 

ist geb-an 

Now High -Goi man 

ibt ge-geb-en wordon * 

Old Saxon 

^vas gebh-an 


wartli gebh-an 

Middle Hutch 

waert glie -gev-en 


blef ghe-gev-en 

New Butch 

es glie-gov-en worden * 

Old Fiisian 

IS e]ev-en 

Anglo-Saxon . 

is gif-en 

English ... 

lias been giv-en 

* h become yiven^ or is given become. 
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Old Norse 
Swedish . 
Damsli 


liefi vent gef-inn 
liai vaiit gifv-eii 
liar vaiet giv-en 

D Q IV n 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SHALL AND WILL, OUGHT, ETC. 


§ 719. The niceties connected with the use of the first two of 
these words are well known. They are sufiiciently numerous 
and complicated to demand a special notice. 

1 . The first point to hear in mind is the fact, that although 
such phrases as I shall speah, and I will speah, are called 
future tenses, they are, in reality, no such thing. They are com- 
binations of a present tense and an infinitive mood — speak 
being the infinitive mood, and shall and leill the present tenses 
of should and vjoulcJ. The act that is to be done is futicre. 
The state of things on the part of the person who is to do it is 
present. 

2. The next point is one of less importance in the way of 
Syntax, than it has been in the way of Etymology , being also 
a point which has aheady been elucidated It is the difierence 
between the two woids will and shall as present tenses The 
former is a present tense, absolutely and completely, having 
alwaj^s been one The latter was originally a peifect, and is 
what we have called a prmtente-present, or (changing the prefix) 
a perfect-present. 

For the chief purposes, however, of the present chapter (i. e. 
for the chief purposes of Syntax), they are both equally piesent. 
Nevertheless, the original difference requires remembering. 

3. The construction of the two words will and shall in their 
relations to the infinitive which follows them is the same, being 
also the same as those of the words can, may, must, and a few 
others. They are never found except in connection with other 
verbs. Hence, whilst we say — 


I can do tins 
Thou maijeht do tins 
He must do this 
He sliftll do tins 
She mil do this 


We can do this 
Ye may do tins 
They muht do tins 
They shall do tins 
They will do this, 
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we caDnot say — 


I begin to can 
Tbou beginnest to ma^ 
He begins to 77iiist 
He begins to shall 
She begins to u ill 

nor yet — 


They begin to can 
Ye begin to 7?iaij 
They begin to 7nnst 
Tliey begin to shall 
They begin to tidl. 


I am omnuiff Thou art 

He IS musting ^Ve are shalling 

He IS u tiling.* 

• 

4 This creates difficulties when we come to the important in- 
vestigation of their meaning as separate and independent words. 

§ 720. The difficulties, however, are fewer with will than 
they are with shcdl. 

a. Will. — Tw'o facts help us here. We have the same com- 
bination of sounds in the word wlllzzLVolition. We may say, 
ii^deed, that we have the same word ; the same word used both 
as a substantive and as a verb. He has so strong a will that 
%vhatsoever he wills he will do. 

The classical languages give us the roots vol (m voUo) and 
^ovXQjiil) in ^ovX-o/jbao (bulomai) Hence, whatever may be the 
case with shall^ its fellow-word will denotes not only the fact 
that something is predicted to take place, but that the cause by 
which it will be brought about is an act of volition on the fart 
of the agent who effects it , such an agent being itself the origi- 
nator of the action rather than the mere instrument through 
which certain external influences operate. 

h Shall. — Our aids here are inconsiderable All that either 
comparative philology, or the search for collateral meanings leads 
to, as a certainty, is an approximate reconstruction of the oidgi- 
nal form. And here, without going beyond the pale of the 
German family of languages, we learn that the older form was 
shal — the present h representing, and having grown out of an 
original h That the vowel of the original present was i is not 
so certain. Probably, however, it was so. 

Let us deal with the word as if this were ceitain ; the primi- 
tive form being shih. Now — 

Let its opposition, or contrast, to will lead us towards an 
inkling of its meaning If will mean agency determined by 


Not, at least, in the senses we say, He wtU he burnt 
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tlie volition of the agents slill may mean agency determined by 
causes acting from without upon and thiougli the agent ^ the 
agent who may moie properly be considered as an inbtrument 
Let us say that ivill means having the intention to do so and 
so, whilst shall means behig in the condition to do so and so 
Can we go farther^ I think we can. The only ceoiauity 
that comparative philology gives us in the case of shall is the 
consonant k as the second letter of the root (slal for shall) 

But it IS highly probable that the substantive skill is as truly 
a derivative from the same root as shall, as ioillz=:volo is the 
same word as ^vill in I ivill speak zz loquar. • 

Now, such expressions as the condition to do so and so, and 
the lias to do so • and so, are by no means widely separated in 
meaning, inasmuch as the term bias implies external influence 
rather than mteinal resolve. These biing us to the participle 
determined, a woid which, at first, suggests ideas akin to loill 
rather than to shall. At first, I say ib does this, because when 
we use such a phrase as a determined felloiv, we laise the idea 
of a man of a strong will — of a wilful man who will have his 
own way, or, at least, of a man not easily diverted from his pur- 
pose by external accidents On the other hand, however, the 
connection between has and detennimdion is close. Often as 
we use the word determined to express the moral quality of 
strongnvilled, we fully as often use it to denote the effect of ex- 
ternal agencies. We do this (for instance) when we talk of the 
conduct of a weak man being determined by circumstances. 

The ideas of determination and decision are visibly allied to 
each other. A decided man is (in the first instance) one whom 
events have brought to a decision, just as a determined man is 
one whom events have brought to a determination. To keep in 
this state shows firmness of character, and hence the ordinary 
power of the word — 

Decide, distinguish, differ, — I submit that the sequence of 
ideas here is transparently clear. 

Now shdzzdiffer, distinguish, separate. — It is the Norse 
word skilja so translated. It is also the English word in the 
phrase what skills it what difference does it make ^ 

§ 721. Let shcdl be called the predictive, whilst will is the 
promissive, future. 

The former simply states that a thing which has not yet 
happened, will happen hereafter ; the forces that are to brin/ it 
about being indefinite. 
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The latter states not only that a thing which has not yet liap- 
pened will happen hereafter, but also implies a certain amount of 
clefinitude in respect to the forces which will effect it. They 
are, by no means, forces brought from the whole universe of 
possibilities indefinitely, but forces of a specific chaiacter. They 
are engendered in the moral constitution (real or supposed) of 
the agent — ^real, when the agent is an actual rational being, sup« 
posed, when, without being actually rational, it has a certain 
amount of rationality attributed to it, m the waj’" of personifica- 
tion on the part of the speaker, either conscious or unconscious. 

This is what the two words denote Prediction is the geu^is^ 
2')romis6j the species All future things may be predicted; a 
portion of them only can be promised. 

Promise implies a ^rromiser, and a promuse is a prediction 
fulfilling its own acconijilishment. Will {volition) is an element 
in all such ideas. 

I do not say that these two words are the best that can be 
applied I only add that they are woids alieady used , and 
that hj Wallis, as will soon be seen 

Such are the preliminaries What is their application ^ 

The ordinary rule of the language of South (though not of 
North) Britain, the ordinary rule of the English (though not of 
the Scotch) is as follows . — 

When simple prediction is intended, the predicative shall is 
used in the first peisoii only, the auxiliary of the two other per- 
sons being the promisvSive will. Thus — 

If three persons are in a house, and the house is on fire, 
although the conditions under which all the three are likely to 
be burnt are the same, the manner of expressing them is dif- 
ferent. A, for instance, says of himself — 

I bJuiU he bmnt 

But of B and C, he says — 

Yon n in be bxunt, and 
He u ill bo bimit 

PTe also says of B and C collective!}^ — 

They n ill be biiiiii 

Meanwhile — 

A and B say of themsel\%s — 

AVe i.lmll be biunt 
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This is the way that A and B speak when the burning de- 
pends upon causes external to themselves To say the least of 
such a mode of expression as this, it is an inconsistent one. 

But the inconsistency does not stop here, as we may see by 
an examination of the promissive forms of parlance, where the 
process is reversed. 

If one out of three persons, choosing, for himself and fellows, 
between the stake and some other alternative, prefer to be burnt, 
the locution varies. A, for instance, says of himself, — 

I mil be burnt. 


But of B and 0 he says — 

You shall be burnt, and 
He bhall be burnt. 

He also says of B and 0 collectively — 

They shall be burnt, or else 
Ye shall be burnt 

Changing the expression — shall is predictive, and loill is 
promissive in the fiist person only ; whereas, in the second and 
third, ^vill is predictive, and shall promissive. 

§ 722. In the words of WaUis, — 

In piunis personis smiphciter^j aAcfinas est, ivUU qvLOSipiomtttfnUs 

ant min antis. 

In seomidis et teitns peisonis, shall pi omittentis est ant minantis ail? 
simxihcitei pmdicentis 

Uiam = I shall hum Uiemus = We shall bum 

Uies = Thou wilt hum Uretis = Ye will hum 

Uiet =Heuinburn. | Urent = They wiU bum 

nemiie, hoc fuimnom pradwo. 

2 

I mil hum. We mil hum. 

Thou Shalt hum Te shall hum 

He Shan hui n They shall burn. ‘ 

Again — 


Would et should illud indicant quod erat vel esset faturum • cum lior 
toutim discni^e uouU voluntatem muuit, seu agentis propensionem 
should simiilicitei futuritionem — ^Wallis, p. 107 . ^ 


r. ^ If: f f ® f ® submitted to the reader, in the 

? r towards^an approximate solution 
of these difficult comphcations— the first fi-om a philologue 
the second from a logician and mathematician. ^ ’ 
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The first is fi'om Aiclideacon Hare, IttIio explains the locu- 
tions by a %\BUS ethicus : — 

Tlieie is an aTvfiil, irrepressible, and almost iiistinctiTe consciousness of 
the xmceitamty of the futnie, and of onr OT^m poweiiessness ovei it, xxhich, in 
all cultivated languages, has silently and unpeiceptibly modified the modes of 
expiessioii with legard to it and fiom a double land of litotcb, the one be- 
longing to hiunan natiue generally, tlie other imposed by good-hieeding on 
the individual, and uiging him to veil the manifestations of his will, w^e aie 
induced to fiame all soits of slnfts for the sake of speaking with becoming 
modesty This is the only waj^ of accoimtmg for the singular mixtiue of the 
two veibs s/iall and uiliy by which, as we have no auxiliaiy ansveiing to the 
Geiman ne)cle, we expiess the future tense Cm futiiie, oi at least what 
answeis to it, is I shall, thou uilt, he mil When spealang in the hist pei- 
soii, we speak submissively when spealdng to oi of anothei, ive speak 
couiteously In oiii oldei v nteis — foi instance, in om tianslation of the Bible — 
shall is applied to all thiec peisons we had not then leaclied that stage of 
politeness winch shiinks fiom the appeal aiice even of speaking compulsoiily 
of anothei. On the othei hand, the Scotch use uill in the fiist iieison, that 
is, as a nation, they have not acgmied that paiticulai shade of good-bi ceding 
vhich shiinkb fiom thiustmg itself foivaid 

§ 72-i. The second is from Piofessor Be Morgan, ■writing mfch 
Archdeacon Hare’s doctrine under his special consideration : — 

The inatlci to be explained is the synonymous chaiacter of will in the 
fiist peison vith hliall in the second and thud , and of shall in tlie fiist peison 
vuth will m the second and thud shall (1) and niU (2, B) are called e , 

shall (2, 3) and uill (1) ^mmissiie The suggestion now pioposed vullrequne 
foui distinctive names 

Aichdeacon Haie’s tisus etlncus is taken fiom the biightei side of human 
natuie — “WTien speakmg in the fiist peison we speak submissively, when 
speaking to or of another, ‘wo speak couiteously.” This explains I shall, thou 
uili , hut I cannot thmk it explains 7 icill, thou shalt It often happens that 
you util, v^ith a peisiiasive tone, is used coiuteously for something next to. 
if not quite, you shall The iiieseiit exjilanation is taken fiom the darker 
side, and it is to he feaied that the d prio) i piohabihties aie in its favour. 

In intiodiicmg the common mode of stating die future tenses, giammar 
has pioceeded as if she weie moie than a foimal science. She has no nioie 
biisniess to collect together I shall, thou wilt, he will) than to do the same vuth 
1 7ule, thou ait 7 tiled, lie is luled. 

It seems to be the natuial chsposition of man to thuik of his own 
volition m two of the folloiving categories, and of another man’s m the other 
two * 

Compelling, non-comxielhng , restramed, non-restiamed 

The ego, with lefeience to the non-ego, is apt, thinking of himself to pro- 
pound the alternative, “ Shall I compel, oi shall I leave him to do as he 
hkes^” so that, thmking of the other, the alternative is, “shall he be le- 
stiained, or shall he be left to his own will‘d” Accordingly, the expiess 
introduction of his own will is hkely to have refeieuce to compulsion, in case 
of opposition, die expiess mtioductLon of the wdl of another, is hkely to 
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mean no more tlian tlie ppiacioTis pcimi«&ion of the ego to let mn-eqo do as lie 
likes CorrelatLvelj, the siippiession of leicreiice to Ins ow and the 
adox^tion of a simply xnedictive form on the pait of the ego, is likely to he 
the mode with which, when the person is changed, he will associate the idea 
of another having his ovn ^^ay, while the snpxnession of lefeience to the 
■v^ill of the is likely to infer lestiaint x>ioduccd by the iiiedominant 

of the ego 

Occasionally, the will of the noa-ego is lefciied to as under restraint m 
modern times To I mil not, the answer is sometimes you shall, meaning, in 
sjiite of the wdl-^sometimes you aiU, meaning that the mil will he changed 
by feai or sense of the iniitihty of lesibtance 

§ 725. Adopting the limitation suggested in respect to the 
functions of the grammarian, I would remark that the words ego 
and non-ego do not exactly denote the vjill of the sioeahev, and the 
will of some one else, inasmuch as in many of the locutions there is 
no notion of ivill at all JSgo rather mems^action arising from 
an internal impwlse, whilst non-ego implies action arising from 
circumstances external to the agent. With ego the wilier is the 
primum mobile; with non-ego the actor is an instrument 
rather than an original and spontaneous agent. 

According, then, as one of these two ideas predominate, the 
use of icill or shall is determined In subordinating the will to 
the shall the visits ethicus has an influence* When the agency of 
external influences is subordinated to the loill of the actor, the 
converse takes place, and the speakei expresses himself according 
to his feeling of power over them. This may be called the usus 
potentialis, 

§ 726. Between these two there is a debateable ground, of 
which it is likely enough that the Scotch and eaily English 
writers may have apportioned a full share in the way of poten- 
tiality, the later English authors inclining to the usus ethicus 

How far this is done on either side I cannot say. I doubt 
whether the current rule is so absolute as it is said to be. The 
very extreme instance of “ I will be drowned, no one shall pull 
me out,'' may or may not be a real one. At any rate, it is 
generally given to an Irishman. How a Scotchman would 
analyze certain expressions, I cannot say. I Qan only say that 
Englishmen sometimes speak and write more Scotico Of this 
I can give an instance out of my own writings. The chapter 
upon the Stages of the English Language contains (in the earlier 

editions of the present work) the following sentence . '' An 

extract from Mr. Hallam shall close the present section and in- 
troduce the next." 
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This is from the pen of an Englishman, of Lincolnshire, South 
Bucks, and Cambridge, who, at the date of the extract, had 
never been north of the Humber, not, at least, in Great Britain. 
As such, we must take it as we find it — -as a sample of English. 

It was written unconsciously and ciirrente calamo. It expressed 
the state of mind in winch he was in I have seen it, however, 
quoted as an instance of bad English. Coming, as it did, from 
a professor of the English language, it was a well-chosen 
example, if a true one. But the more I have looked at the 
context, the more satisfied I am that it is an accurate expression 
All that it violates is a rule ill drawn-up Had the sentence 
been the first in the woik, the fir^t in the chapter, or the 
first on the subject, 'wUl would have been the proper word. 
It would denote what I, as the 'pvimum mobile, meant to do. 
But it refers to what precedes rather than to what follows. By 
these jire-cedents it is (so to say) conditioned. It formed part of 
an argument, to which argument I, the writer, was so far bound 
as to be an instrument rather than an originator I was not 
E. G Latham doing as I thought fit with my own, but the ser- 
vant of my premises. The more I analyze the text and context 
the more I am satisfied that this is the case. At any rate, I 
am an Englishman writing English. 

I will now (here I say will because the forthcoming remarks 
are additions to my previous argument rather than necessary 
parts of it, and I am comparatively free to either insert or omit 
them) make another extract from a professor (and, I may add, a 
master) of the English language. But he is a North Briton, 
Mi\ Masson. He writes, “ I could count up and name at this 
moment, some four or five men to whose personal influence, 
expel ienced as a student, I owe more than to any books, 
and of whom, while life lasts, I will always think with grati- 
tude.'' Assuredly, an Englishman would have written ^ shall 
always think." Why would he? Not because he wrote more 
correctly, but because he expressed a different idea Mr. Masson 
speaks direct from the feelmgs engendered by the kindness and 
services of the former teachers. He speaks from his own mind, 
so that he not only gives us their action on himself, hut his own 
reaction on them. He might, however, have clone differently. 
He might have spoken from the simple action of them, keeping 
the reaction of his own mind in the background. An English 


* Lectme delivered at Umver&ity College, liondon — October, 1854 
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writer would have done so, and have said shall accordingly. The 
grammar of hoth is good — for grammar only tells us how to 
express our thoughts in language. It does not tell ns what to 
think. Now, the Englishman and Scotchman, in the matter of 
shall and will, think dilSerently. Why they do so is another 
matter. The Englishman subordinates himself to the circum- 
stances that determine his actions. The Scotchman subordinates 
the circumstances to himself. The one carries the line of causality 
through his own mind before he takes it up The other takes it 
up before his mind has re-acted on it. 

Without asking whether will or shall he the better reading in 
the foUowmg extract, let us ask what each means . — 


Here — 


Pity, kind gentlefolks, fiiends of humanity ^ 

Keen blows the wind and the nights coming on, 
Give me some food for my mother and chanty , 

Give me some food and then 1 1 X be gone. 


Will he gone means I will tiouhle you no more 
Shall he gone means You tcill get iid of me 


§ 727. Ought, loould, &c., ^Lsed as presents. — ^These words 
are not in the predicament of shall 

They are present m power, and past in form. So is shall. 

But they are not, like shall, perfect forms ; L e. they have no 
natural present element in them 

They are aoonst prseterites. Nevertheless, they have a present 
sense. 

So had their equivalents in Greek : i^p'^v := ^PV ; Be2 ; 

rrpocTTj/cev = rrpoarifcet. 

In Latm, too, would was often not represented by either volo 
or wleham, but by velim. 

I believe that the usus ethicus is at the bottom of this con- 
struction. 

The assertion of duty or obligation is one of those assertions 
of which men like to soften the expressions : should, ought 

So is the expression of power, as denoted by may or can 

might, could. 

Very often when we say you should (or ought to) do this, we 
leave to be added by impHcafcion — hut you do not 

Very often when we say I could (or might) do, this we leave 
to be added by imphcation---— X do not exert my p ower. 
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NoWj what is left undone by the f resent element in this 
assertion^ viz the duty to do it, or the power of doing it, con- 
stitutes a past element in it ; since the power (or duty) is, in 
relation to the performance, a cause — ^insufficient, indeed, but 
still antecedent. This hypothesis is suggested, rather than 
asserted. 

By substituting the words I am hound, for I ovgld, we may 
see the expedients to which this present use of the pr^teiite 
forces us. 

I am bound to do this now = I owe to do this now. How- 
ever, we do not say oive, but ought 

Hence, when we wish to say I was bound to do this two 
years ago, we cannot say I ought (ovjed) to do this, &c , since, 
ought is already used in a present sense. 

We therefore say, instead, I ought to have done this two 
years ago \ which has a similar, but by no means an identical 
meaning. 

I was hound to pay tivo years ago, means tivo years ago I ^uas 
under an obligation to make a payment, either then or at some 
future time, 

I was hound to have paid, &c., means I was under an ohli- 
gation to have made a payment. 

If we use the word ought, this difference cannot be ex- 
pressed. 

Common people sometimes say, you had not ought to do so 
and so , and they have a reason for saying it. 

The Latin language is more logical. It says not dehet factum 
fuisse, but dehuit fieri. 


OHAPTEE XIX. 

THE SYNTAX OF AJDVERBS. 

§ 728. An adverb is a word incapable of forming, by itself, a 
term, but capable of forming part of one ; m which case it is 
connected with the verb — ^whence its name , e, g, the sun shines 
brightly. 

The syntax of the adverb is simpler than that of any other 
part of speech, excepting, perhaps, that of the adjective. 

Adverbs have no concord. 

s s 2 
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Neither have they any government. 

The position of an adverb is, in respect to matters of syntax, 
pre-eminently parenthetic ; i. e. it may be omitted without in- 
juring the construction. He is fighting — oiow ; he was fighting 
— then ; he fights — bravely; I am — almost- — tired^ &c. 

§ 729. By referring to the chapter on the Adjectives, we shall 
find that the neuter adjective is frequently converted into an 
adverb by deflection. As any neuter adjective may be so deflected, 
we may justify such expressions as full (for fully)^ conspicuous 
(for conspiGUously)y and peculiar (for peculiarly) We are not, 
however, bound to imitate everything we can justify 

§ 730. The termination Ay was originally adjectival At 
present it is a derivational syllable, by which we can convert 
an adjective into an adveib — brave, bravely When, however, 
the adjective ends in Ay already, the formation is awkward I 
eat my daily bread is unexceptionable English ; I eat my bread 
daily is exceptionable One of two things must here take 
place : the two syllables Ay are packed into one (the full expres- 
sion being daiAiAy), or else the construction is that of a neuter 
adjective. 

§ 731. It has been remarked that, in expressions like He 
sleeps the sleep of the righteous, the construction is advei*bial 
So it is in expressions like He imlhed a mile, It weighs a 
iwund The ideas expressed by mile and pound are not the 
names of anything that serves as either object or instrument to 
the verb They only denote the manner of the action, and 
define the meaning of the verb. 

§ 732. From whence, from thence — This is an expression 
which, if it have not taken root in our language, is likely to do 
so. It is an instance of excess of expression in the way of syn- 
tax ; the -cc denoting direction /rom a place, and the preposition 
doing the same. It is not so important to determine what this 
construction is, as to suggest what it is not It is not an 
instance of an adverb governed by a preposition. If the two 
words be dealt with as logically separate, whence (or thence) 
must be a llomx — ^vhich place (or that place) , just as from then 
till now zz from that time till this. But if (which is the better 
view) the two words be dealt with as one (i. e. as an improper 
compound) the preposition from has lost its natural power and 
become the element of an adverb. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SYNTAX OF PKEPOSITIONS 

§ 733. All prepositions govern an oblique case If a word 
fail to do this, it fails to be a preposition. In the first of the 
two following sentences the word up is a preposition, in the 
second an adverb : — 

1 I eliinbecl iqj tJie tree 

2 I climbed ujp 

§ 734. All prepositions in English precede the noun which 
they govern. I climbed up the tree — ^never J climbed the tree 
up This IS a matter not of government, but of collocation. 
The same, however, is the case in most languages ; and, from the 
frequency of its occurrence, the term prC’-position (or pvejioo) has 
originated Nevertheless, it is by no means a philological 
necessity In more languages than one the prepositions are 
p>ost-positive^ i e, they follow their noun. 

No preposition, in the present English, governs a genitive 
case This remark is made because expressions like the pctri 
of the body =. pars corporis, — a piece of the bread =:portio 
panis, make it appear as if the preposition of did so. The true 
expression is, that the preposition of followed by an objective 
case, is equivalent, in many instances, to the genitive case of the 
classical languages. 

It is not so safe to say, in the present English, that no 
preposition governs a dative. The expression give it him is 
good English ; and it is also equivalent to the Latm da eL But 
we may also say give it to him. Now, the German zwzzto 
governs a dative case, and in Anglo-Saxon, the preposition to, 
wheii prefixed to the infinitive mood, required the case that fol- 
lowed it to be a dative. 

§ 735. When the infinitive mood is used as the subject of a 
preposition, i. e. as a nominative case, we cannot allow to the 
preposition to, by which it is preceded, any separate existence 
whatever, — to rise zz rising ; to err zz error. Here the preposi- 
tion must, for the purposes of syntax, be considered as incorpo- 
rated with the noun, just like an inseparable inflection. As 
such, it may be preceded by another preposition The following 
example, although a Grecism, illustrates this : — 

Yet not to Lave been dipt m Lethe’s lake, 

Could save the son of Thetis fyom to die. 
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Aldn to tbisj but not the same, is the so-called vulgarism, 
consisting of the use of the preposition for ; as in I am ready 
for to go 

§ 736 Composition converts prepositions into adverbs 
Whether ^Ye say upstanding or standing-up, we express the 
manner in which an action takes place, and not the relation 
between two substantives The so-called prepositional com- 
pounds in Gieek (ava^alvm, airoOvriaicco, &c) are all adveibial. 

Prepositions may be called Transitive Adveibs. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SYNTAX OF THE NEGATIVE. 

§ 737 When the verb is in the infinitive mood, the negative 
precedes it — l^ot to advance is to retreat. 

When the verb is not in the infinitive mood, the negative fol- 
lows it — He advanced not I cannot 

This rule is absolute It only seems to precede the verb in 
such expiessions as I do not advance, I cannot advance, I have 
not advanced, &c. However, the words do, can, and have, are 
no infinitives ; and it consequently follows them. The word 
advance is an infinitive, and it consequently precedes it. Wal- 
lises lule makes an equivalent statement, although differently — 

AdyeiMmu negandi not (non) veibo i-)os1:pomtiir (nempe auxiliaii pimio si 
adsit, ant si non adsit auxiliare, vexbo piincijiah) : ahis tamen oiationis 
partibns prsfigi solet — P 113. 

That the negative is rarely used, except with the auxiliary do 
■ — ^in other words, that the presence of a negative converts a 
simple form like it hurneth not into the circumlocution it does 
not hum — ^is a fact in the practice of the English language. 
The syntax is the same in either expression. 

§ 738. What may be called the distribution of the negative 
is pretty regular in English. Thus, when the word not comes 
between an indicative, imperative, or subjunctive mood and an 
mfinitive verb, it almost always is taken with the word which 
it follows— I can not eat may mean either I caoi—not eat 
(i, e. I can ahstain), or I cannot — eat (i. e, I am u^vahle to 
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eat) ; but; as stated aboYe, it almost always bas the latter signi- 
fication. 

But not alvxmjs. In Bjron^s Deformed Tra/mformed we find 
tbe following lines : — 

Clay ^ not dead, but soulless, 

Though no mortal man would choose thee, 

An immortal no less 
Deigns not to lefim thee 

Here not to refuse=to accept; and is probably a Grecism. To 
not refuse would, perhaps, be better. 

The next expression is still more foreign to the English 
idiom — 

Yet not to have been dipped in Lethe’s lake 
Could save the son of Thetis horn to die 

Here not is to be taken with could, 

§ 739 In the present English, two negatives make an affir- 
mative I have not not seen him=^I have seen hvm. In Greek 
this was not the case. Bum aid plures oiegativce apud Grcecos 
vehemenUiLS negant is a well-known rule The Anglo-Saxon 
idiom differed from the English and coincided with the Greek. 
The French negative is only apparently double ; words like foints 
pas^ mean not not, but at all, Je ne parle pa$—I not speak at 
all, not I not speak no, 

§ 74j0. Questions of appeal. — ^All questions imply want of 
information ; want of information may then imply doubt ; 
doubt, perplexity ; and perplexity the absence of an alternative. 
In this way, what are* called questions of appeal, are, practically 
speaking, negatives. What should I do ? when asked in ex- 
treme perplexity, means that nothing can well be done In the 
following passage we have the presence of a question instead of 
a negative : — 

Or hear’st thou (olmsy Lat ) rather, pure setheiial stieam, 

Whose fouutaiu who {no one) shall tell ? 

Paradise Lost. 

§ 741. The following extracf^ illustrates a curious and minute 
distinction, which the author shows to have been current when 
Wycliffe wrote, but which was becoming obsolete when Sir 
Thomas More wrote. It is an extract from that writer against 
TyndaU. 
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I would not lieie note by the way tliat Tyndall lieie tianslated no for nmj, 
for it IS blit a tiifle and nnstalang of the Englislie woide savnig that ye 
shoiilde see that he whych in two so plain Engli&he woides, and so common 
as an naije and no can not tell when he should take the one and when the 
tothei, IS not for tianslatmg into Enghshe a man veiy mete For the use of 
these two wordes in aunsw^eiing a question is this No aunsweieth the ques- 
tion fiaraed by the afdimatiTe As foi ensample if a manne should aske 
Tindall hnnselfe ys an heieiilm meete to tianslate Holy Scuptuio into Eng- 
hshe lo to thys question it' he will aunsweie trew Englishc, he must 
aimsueie nay and not no But and if the question be asked iiym thus lo is 
not an heietike mete to tianslate Holy Scnptuie mto Enghshe*^ To this 
question if he wull aunsweie trewe Enghshe, he must aunsw'ere no and not nay 
And a lyke diffeience is theie betiveiie these tw*o adveibs ye and yes For if 
the question bee hamed unto Tmdall by the affiimative in thys fashion If 
an heietique falsely translate the New Testament mto Enghshe, to make 
his false heiesyes seem the woid of Godde, be his bokes woithy to be burned^ 
To tins questyon asked in thys w^se, yf he will aunsweie tine Enghshe, he 
must aunswere ye and not yes But now if the question be asked him thus 
lo , by the negatiYe If an heietike falsely tianslate the Newe Testament into 
Enghshe to make his false heies^ms seme the woid of God, be not hys bokes 
well woithy to be burned'^ To thys question m thys fashion liamed if he 
will aunswere tiewe Enghshe, he may not auns^yele tje but he must aunsw’eie 
yes, and say, >es many be they, botlie the tianslation and the tianslatom% and 
al that wyll hold wyth them 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

m 

§ 742 Nouns standing absolutely are of two sorts: (1.) Those 
originating in an accusative ; (2.) those originating in a dative, 
case 

In expressing distance or dumtion, either in time or S 29 ace, 
we use the noun absolutely ; as he walked ten miles {i, e the 
space of te)i miles) ; he stood three hours (i. e. the space of 
three hours). Here the words stood and walk are intransitive ; 
so that it is not by them that the words miles and hours are 
governed. They stand absolutely. Although not distinguished 
in foim fium the nominative case, they are not nominatives. 
They are virtually accusatives ; and when, in an older stage of 
the Gothic languages, the accusative was distinguished from the 
nominative, they appeared in the form of the accusative, 

§ The door being open, the steed was stolen — the sun 
having arken, the labourers proceeded to work — In these sen- 
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tences, the words door and sim stand absolutely ; and, as the 
words being ope/t, and having arise a ^ agree with them, they, 
also, do the same In Enghsh suhstai dives, where there is no 
distinction between the nominative and the objective cases, it is 
of no practical importance to inquire as to the paii-icular case in 
which the words like door and sun stand In the English ^jro- 
nouns, however, where there is a distinction between the nomi- 
native and objective cases, this inquiry must be made. 

1. He made the best proverbs of any one, him only excepted : 

2 He made the best proverbs of any one, he oidy exceptedj 

Which of these two expressions is correct ? This we can 
decide only by determining in what case nouns standing abso- 
lutely in the way that door, sun, and him (or he), now stand, 
were found in that stage of our language when the nominative 
and objective cases were distinguished by separate forms. In 
Anglo-Saxon this case was the dative, as v p-a-sp rv agenre 
Siinnan=the sun having arisen. In Anglo-Saxon, also, him 
was a dative case, so that the case out of which expressions like 
the ones in question originated, was dative. Hence, of the two 
phrases, him excepted and he excepted, the former is the one 
which IS historically correct. It is also the form which is logi- 
cally correct. Almost aU absolute expressions of this kind have 
a reference, more or less direct, to the cause of the action 
denoted. In sentences like the stable door being open, the horse 
teas stolen, — the sun having arisen the labourers got up to 
worh, this idea of either a cause, or a coincidence like a cause, 
is pretty clear. 

In the sentence he made the best proverbs of any one, him 
only excepted, the idea of a cause is less plain. StiU it exists. 
The existence of him {i e. the particular person mentioned as 
pre-eminent in proverb-making) is the cause or reason why he 
(i. e the person spoken of as the second-best proverb-maker) 
was not the very best of proverh-makers Now the practice of 
lanoua^e in g-eneral teaches us this, viz. that where there is no 
proper Instrumental case, expressive of cause or agency, the 
Ablative is the case that generally supplies its place ; and where 
there is no Ablative, the Dative. Hence the Latins had their 
Ablative, the Anglo-Saxons their Dative, Absolute The Geni- 
tive Absolute in Greek is explicable upon other principles. In 
spite, however, both of history and logic, the so-called best 
authorities are in favour of the use of the Nominative case in 
the absolute constiuction. 
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la aE absolute constructions of the kind in question one of 
the words is either a Substantive or a Pronoun, the other a Par- 
tidple. The reason of this is in the fact of all such absolute 
constructions indicating either an action or a state* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

SYNTAX OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 744 Syntax deals with (1) the connection of words, and 
(2) the connection of propositions The Syntax that deals with 
the connection of words, and the structure of simple proposi- 
tions, has already come under notice. The Syntax that deals 
with the connection of propositions now commands attention. 
Attention, too, must be given to the word connection It by 
no means follows that because we find a long list of proposi- 
tions following each other, there is a connection between them. 
Like marbles in a bag, to use an old illustration, they may touch 
without cohering ; having as little relation to each other, as so 
many different essays or chapters This is the case with proverbs, 
riddles, and the like, where each sentence constitutes a whole. 
In ordinary composition, however, this extreme isolation is rare. 
In ordinary composition the chances are, that out of three pro- 
positions, the middle one wiU have a double relation ; one with 
its predecessor, one with its follower. This relation, however, 
need not be grammatical. 

Laying, then, out of our account those propositions, which, 
though they may stand in juxta-position with one another, have 
no grammatical connection, we come to the consideration of 
those sentences in which there is not only two (or more) propo- 
sitions, but, ako a connecting link between them ; or, if not this, 
something in the nature of the one, which imphes, or presupposes, 
the other. This is the case with questions and answers. But 
though questions and answers, along with a few other details of 
minor importance, come under this division of Syntax ; they, 
by no means, constitute the most important part of it. The 
most important part of it is constituted by the Relative Pro- 
nouns and the Conjunctions. But it must be remembered that 
in the wy of Etymology, the Relatives and the Interrogatives 
are identical. 

This is one affinity. That of the Relative Pronouns with the 
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Conjnnction is equally clear. Though expressions like the nwL'^v 
as goes to marhet instead of the mian vjho goes to market are 
exceptionable, there is a reason for their having an existence. 
What they may be, belongs to other investigations. At the 
present, we are looking for illustrations only. Nor are the most 
unexceptionable ones far off. The Latin language gives us the 
relations of quod and ut, the Latin and Greek combined those 
of ut and 6ti : with which we may compare our own that ; a 
word which originally a Demonstrative Pronoun, is next a rela- 
tive, and, finally, a conjunction. 

1 That IS nght 

2 The man that has just left 

3 I fear that I shall he late 

Lastly, the Eelative Pronouns and the Conjunction agree in 
this — they agree in introducing the Syntax of a new Mood — a 
Mood which is sometimes called the Conjunctive, sometimes the 
Subjunctive, and sometimes the Potential. Whatever we call 
it, it has this characteristic, viz that it can only exist in the 
second of two connected TTopositions, the connection betiveen 
them being effected by either a Relative Pronovn or a Conjiinc-^ 
tive. Where neither of these exist, there is no Conjunctive, 
Subjunctive, or Potential Mood. 

Such is a brief sketch of the reasons for considering the pro- 
posed divisions of our Syntax natural ; — a, division, however, 
upon which, after the Conjunctions have been dealt with, a 
little more will he said. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ox THE IKTEEKOGATTVE PEONOHX. 

§ 745. Questions are of two sorts, direct and oblique. 

Direct — Who is he ^ 

Oblique — WTiat do you say that he is ^ 

All difficulties about the cases of the interrogative pronoun 
may be determined by framing an answer, and observing the 
case of the word which gives it. This, however, should be done 
by a pronoun , as, by so doing, we distinguish the accusative 
case from the nominative. If necessary, it should be made in 
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foil. Thus the full answer to whom do you say that they seek ? 
is, I say that they seek him. 

DIRECT 

Qu Who IS this — Ans I 
Qii Whose IS this — Ans His 
Qu Whom do you seek — Alhs Him 

OBLIQUE. 

Qu Wlio do you say that it is ^ — Ans He 
Qu Whose do you say that it is ^ — Ans His 
Qu Whom do you say that they soek*^— Him 

§ 746. Nevertheless, such expressions as whom do they say 
that it is ? are common, especially in oblique questions. 

And he axed hem and seide, whom seien tlie people that I am^ Thei 
answeieden and seiden, Jolm Baptist — and he seide to him, But whom seien 
ye that I am ^ — Wycliffe, Luhe x 

Tell me in sadness whom she is you love. 

Borneo and Juliet^ i 1. 

And as John fulfilled his course, he said, whom tlnnk ye that I am^ 

Acts xin. 25 


This confusion, however, is exceptionable. 

§ 747 When the Copula precedes the Predicate, the question 
is Categorical, and its answer is Yes or No, — Question. Is 
Jolm at home ? Answer Yes or qio, as the case may be 

When the Predicate precedes the Copula the question is In- 
definite, and the answer may be anything whatever. To where 
is John ^ we may answer at home^ abroad, in the garden, in 
London, I do not know, &c , &c. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE EELATIYE PEONOIJNS. 

§ 748. It is necessary that the relative be in the same gender 
as the antecedent It is necessary that the relative be in the 
same number as the antecedent. It is not necessary that the 
relative be in the same ease with the antecedent. 

1 John, who trusts me, comes Iieie 
2. John, whom I trust, comes here 
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3 Jolm, uhose confidence I possess, comes liere 

4 I tinst Jolm, iilio tinsts me 

Tlie reason why the relative ranst agree with its antecedent 
in. both number and gender, whilst jt need not agree with it in 
case, IS found in the following observations 

1 All sentences containing a relative contain two verbs — 
John (1) %bho trusts in me (2) comes here 

2. Two verbs expiess two actions — (1) trust, (2) come, 

3 Whilst, however, the actions are two in number, the per- 
son or thing which does, or suffers, them is single — John, 

4 He {she or it) is singular, ex vi termini. The relative 
expresses the identity between the subjects (or objects) of the 
two actions Thus ivhoznJohn, or is another name foi John. 

5 Things and persons that are one and the same, are of one 
and the same gender The John who trusts is necessaiily of 
the same gender with the John who comes 

6, Things and persons that are one and the same, are of one 
and the same number The number of Johns who trust,, is the 
same as the number of Johns who come. Both these elements 
of concord are immutable. 

7. But a third element of concord is not immutable. The 
pel son or thing that is an agent in the one part of the sentence, 
may be the object of an action in the other. The John whom 
I trust may trust me also. Hence — 

{a) I trust John — Joloi the object. 

\b) John tinsts me—Johi the agent 

As the relative is only the antecedent in another form, it may 
change its case according to the construction. 

(1) I trust John — (2j John trusts me 
(1) I tmst John — (2) He tinsts me 
(1) I tmst John — (2j irAo tinsts me 
(1) John tinsts me — (2) I tmst John, 

(1) Jolm tinsts me — (2) I tmst Imn 
(1) John tmsts me — (2) I tmst 'whom 
(1) John tmsts me — (2) Whom I trust. 

(1) John — (2) I tmst— (1) tmsts me 

§ 749. (1.) The books I want are hire , — ^This is a speci- 

men of a true ellipsis. In all such phrases in full, there are 
three essential elements ; (1 ) the first proposition ; as the hooks 
are here ; (2 ) the second proposition ; as I want ; (S.) the 
connecting link — here wanting. 

§ 750. When there are two words in a clause, each of which 
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is capable of being an antecedent, the relative refers to tlie 
latter. — Solomon the son of David who slew Goliath is unex- 
ceptionable. Not so, however, Solomon the son of David who 
built the temple So far as the latter expression is defensible it 
is defensible on the ground that Solomondhe-son-of- David is a 
single many- worded name 

§ 751. Should we say it is I, your master^ who command^ 
or %t is J, your master, who comnmids you ? — The sentence 
contains two propositions. 

It IS I 

Who commands you. 

where the word master is (so to say) undistributed It may 
belong to either clause of the sentence, i. e. the whole sentence 
may be divided into either — 

It IS I your mastei — 
or 

Your master who commands you 

This is the first point to observe. The next is, that the verb 
in the second clause is governed not by either the personal pro- 
noun or the substantive, but by the relative who. 

And this brings us to the following question : — which of 
the two antecedents does the relative represent ? I or master ? 

This may be answered by saying that — . 

1. When two antecedents are in the same proposition, the 
relative agrees with the first. Thus — 

It IS I year masto — 

Who command you. 

2. When two antecedents are in different propositions, the 
relative agrees with the second. Thus — 

1. It IS I — 

2 Your master who commands you. 

This, however, is not all. What determines whether the two 
antecedents shall be in the same or in different propositions ? I 
believe that the foUotving rules for what may be called the dis- 
tribution of the substantive antecedent will bear criticism. 

1. When there is any natural connection between the sub- 
stantive antecedent and the verb governed by the relative, the 
antecedent belongs to the second clause. Thus, in the expres- 
aon just quoted, the word master is logically connected with 
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the word command ; and this fact makes the expression, It is 
I, your mastcTy ^vho commamds you, the better of the two. 

2 When there is no natural connection between the sub- 

stantive antecedent and the verb governed by the relative, the 
antecedent belongs to the first clause. It is J, vjho 

command (not commamds) you. 

To recapitulate . the tram of reasoning has been as follows : — 

1. The person of the second verb is the person of the rela- 
tive. 

2. The person of the relative is that of one of two ante- 
cedents. 

3 Of such two antecedents the relative agrees with the one 
which stands m the same proposition with itself 

4. Which position is determined by the connection or want 
of connection between the substantive antecedent and the verb 
governed by the relative. 

The relations of the Relative Pronoun to the Subjunctive will 
be considered after the Syntax of the Conjunctions has been 
exhibited. 


Note. 

I am not sme that this is the tiue doctiine I let it stand, however, 
because it gives a tiue distinction It may be better, howevei, to hold that 
oidinary substantives like ^nastei and Jolm^ instead o/ bemg, as is generally 
held, of the thnd person, are of the iierson of the pionoxm with winch they 
stand in apposition, and that they are only of the thud person when they 
stand alone, or with Tie, she, or it before them They are, however, so often 
in this predicament, that it not only seems as if they were so essentially, but 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive them otherwise However, if the doctnne 
of this note be true, mastey , as long as it is m apposition with J, is of the 
same person as /. And so is John If so, expressions hive it is I, your master , 
who commands you, are only excusahle — excusable on the gionnd of the appo- 
sition being, to spme extent, concealed 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 752. Notwithstanding their apparent unimportance, few 
parts of speech require closer consideration than the Conjunc- 
tions. The logical view of their character is mstructive Their 
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history is equally interesting and clear. Finally, above all 
other parts of speech, they exhibit the phenomenon of converti- 
bility. Nor IS this doctrine as to their importance new ; al- 
though, in the present work, where the division of Syntax into 
that of the simple and that of the complex proposition is in- 
sisted on, they may, on a superficial view, appear to take undue 
prominence In all grammars, however, they are important . 
although in some their importance is disguised Both the Latin 
and the Greek philologues write largely upon the syntax of the 
Subjunctive Mood ; and, it cannot be added, that what they 
thus write is either the easiest or the most fascinating poition of 
the works wheiein it appears. It appertains, however, to the 
department of Mood, and, so doing, comes under the notice 
of the Verb. Yet where is there a Subjunctive Mood without 
either a conjunction or a Relative Pronoun ^ I do not say that 
this distribution of the functions of the Conjunctions is wrong 
I only say that it disguises much of their character That the 
Syntax of a certam Mood, wliether Subjunctive or Conjunctive, 
depends, largely, upon Conjunctions is clear. 

§ 753 Conjunctions connect Terms. Sometimes the terms 
these connect he in one and the same proposition — as, all men 
are hlach or white Sometimes they lie in different ones, as — 

Tlie day is h lyht 
because 

The sun shines* 

Of these two connections the former is so scarce that it needs 
only to be noticed. The latter is proportionally common. 
Practically speaking, it gives us nmty-nine hundredths of our 
Syntax. This enables ns to treat Conjunctions as if they con- 
nected Propositions only. At any rate, nearly all t»ur rules apply 
to such as do so. 

§ 754. To know the number and nature of all possible 
Conjunctions we must know all the different ways in which two 
propositions can he related to one another. Thus, the sun may 
shine, and the heat of the weather may result from its so doino-. 
In such a case the two propositions (1) the weather is hot and 
(2) the sun shines are linked together as cause and effect But 
this union is double ; inasmuch as we may infer the cause fiom 
the effect or the effect from the cause ; saying, in the fii-st 
case, — 
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The neathei k hot 
herau^e 

The iw/i i>lnnes ^ 

and, m tlie second, 

The mu sinner 
the) efote 

The iienthei tb hot* 

Again, of two propositions one may contain an objection to 
tlie other ; as 

The iienthe) is vnim to-daif, 
hut 

It u ill not he so to-moiiou , 

or, one proposition may annomice an act, and the intention lyitli 
which it w^as done . as 

I do tins 
that 

I may bitcteed 

There are several such lelations, and several such links that 
connect them The number, however, is, by no means, great , 
neither has it been nnmvestigated On the contrary, the Con- 
junctions have been classified, and named — those that connect 
causes and efiects having one name, those that imply objections 
another — ^and so on, 

I am ideasocl, 
because 

Till'? has happened , 
hut 

I should have been disappointed, 

'/ 

It had fallen out othei wise , 
and 
I tlimk 
that. 

Even now, some of my leal 

O) 

Supposed ii lends will he moie sm prised 
than 

Satisfied with the anangement 

§ 755. Conjunctions which connect two or more Terms are 
called Copulative , as and. 

Conjunctions which connect one of two Terms are called Dis- 
junctive ; as ot\ Disjunctives are either true Disjunctives or 
Subdisjunctives. A true Disjunctive separates tlihigs. When 

T T 
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we say the sun or the moon is shining^ we separate two dif- 
ferent objects, one of which shines by day, the other by night. 
Subdisjunctives sepaiate names. When we say Victoria, or the 
Queen of England, is our sovereign, we speak of the same 
object Tinder diffeient names 

§ 756. The idea expi-essed by a Copulative may be 
stiengthened and made clearer by the addition of the words 
each, both, all, or the like Thus, we may say, both sun and 
moon are shining, and Vemis, Jupiter, and the Dogstar are cdl 
visible. 

The idea expressed by a Disjunctive may be strengthened and 
made clearer by the addition of either. We may say, either the 
sun or the moon is shining 

The idea expressed by a Subdisjunctive may be strengthened 
and made clearer by the phrase %n other words. We may say 
Queen Victoria, in other words, the Queen of England, kc. 

In all these cases, the words both, &c , either, ko , and in 
other words, kc , are no true conjunctions They strengthen the 
Conjunction The Conjunction, however, exists without them 

§ 757 Or and either have their corresponding Negatives — 
nor and neither I will either come or send is right So is I 
will neither come nor send But I will neither come or send 
is wrong When a question is either asked or implied, whether 
takes the place of either. Words like either, ko,, are generally 
treated as Conjunctions Tins, however, they are not. The 
most that can be said of them is, that they form part of certain 
Conjunctional expressions. They never stand alone. Mean- 
while, the words with which they correspond can, as a general 
rule, do without them We say this or that, onine or his, quite 
as correctly as either this or that, neither mine nor his If, 
then, they aie not Conjunctions, what are they ? Both is de- 
cidedly a Pronoun. Either, however, neither, and whether, seem 
to be both Pronouns and Adverbs When either means one out 
of two, it is a JPronoun. When it means in the way of an 
alternative, it is an Adverb 

§ 758. Other Conjunctions are Causal, Illative, Final, and 
Conditional 

Causals give the cause of a given effect 



The day is wai m 
because 
The sun shines 
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Illatives give the effect of a given cause. 

The ^un blLinei>, 
theiefote 
The day // mm 

Finals give the object for which a given action is effected. 

I do tJnb 
that 

You may fulhu my eiouqde 

Conditional — 

The mght udl he fine 
if 

the ^tois shine 

Than implies Comparibon But is Adveisative 

§ 759. The Syntax of the Causals and Illatives requires no 
special notice Not so, that of the (1) Copulatives, (2) Disjunc- 
tives, (3) Compaiatives, (I) Adveisatives , and, above all, the 
Conditionals 

* 

§ 7G0 Aiiil, m such expressions as the sun ami nuooa 
slmie — As a general lule, it is the Copulative Conjunctions which 
give compencliums of the soit in question Copulatives require 
the Pliiial, Disjunctives the Singular, number 

§ 761 The concord of persons — A difficulty that occurs 
frequently in the Latin language is rare in English In ex- 
pressions like ego et ille, followed by a verb, there arises a ques- 
tion as to the person in which that verb shall be used. Is it to 
be in the first person in order to agree with ego, or in the third 
in order to agree with ille ^ For the sake of laying down a 
rule upon these and similar points, the classical grammarians 
arrange the persons (as they do the genders) according to their 
dignity, making the word agree with the most worthy. In 
respect to persons, the first is more worthy than the second, and 
the second more worthy than the third. Hence, they said — 

E(fo et Bed bus sustuhmus niaiiiis 
Til et Balhm smtulistis maims 

Now in Enghsh, the plural form is the same for all three 
persons Hence we say I and you are friends, you and I are 
friends, I and he are friends, &c , so that, for the practice of 
language, the question as to the relative dignity of the three 
persons is a matter of indifference Neveitheless, it may occur 
even in Enghsh Whenever two or more pronouns of different 
persons, and of the singular number, follow each other disjtinc-* 

T T 2 
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tivehji the question of concord arises I or you,-— yon or lie ^ — 
he or I I believe that, in these cases, the rule is as follows . — • 

L Whenever the word either or Qieither precedes the pro- 
nouns, the verb is in the third person Either yon or I is 
iii the lerong — neither yon oior I is %n the ivrong 

2 Whenevei the disjunctive is simple, ^ e unaccompanied 
with the word either or neliher, the verb agrees with the first 
of the two pronouns. 

1 01 he am m the vaong 
He 01 J Ill the 
Thou 01 he ai t in the mong 
He or thou le in the wioiig 

§ 762 The Syntax of that gives what is called the succession 
of tenses. Whenever it expi esses intention, and, consequently, 
connects two verbs, the second of which denotes an act which 
takes place after the first, the verbs in question must be in the 
same tense. 

I do this that 1 7 nay gam by it 
I did this that I majht gam by it. 

In the Greek language this is expressed by a difference of 
mood , the subjunctive being the construction equivalent to 
may, the optative to might The Latin idiom coincides 
with the English A little consideration will show that this 
rule is absolute For a man to he doing one action (in 
piesent time) in order that some other action may folloio it 
(in past time) is to reveise the order of cause and effect. 
To do anything in AD 1851, that something may result 
from it in 1850 is a contradiction; and so it is to say I 
do this that I might gain hy it Tiie reasons against the con- 
verse construction are nearly, if not equally, cogent To have 
done anything at any previous time in order that a present 
effect may follow, is, ipso facto, to convert a past act into a 
present one, or, to speak in the language of the grammarian, to 
convert an aorist into a perfect. To say I did this that I may 
gain hy it, is to make, by the very effect of the expression, 
either may equivalent to might, or did equivalent to have 
done, 

I did this that I might qani 
I have done this that I may gam 

§ 763. Ho conjunction can govern a case, A word that 
governs a case, he it ever so like a conjunction, is no conjunc- 
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tion, but a preposition. Than follows adjectives and adverbs of 
the comparative degree This ts sltca^jer thaio that I see 
better to-day than yesterday, 

ThoAi, in respect to its etymology, is neither more nor less 
than then It is not difecult to see the connection ui sense 
between such ^.mitences, as I like this better than I like thad, and 
I like this — then (cifterwards or 'next in order) like that 

Than is sometimes treated as a preposition when it governs a 
case 

Thou ait a giil as much hiightei than lici. 

As he IS a poet suhhmei than me — ^Puiou 
You aie a much gx eater loser than me — Swift 

It is better, however, to treat it as a conjunction, in which 
case the noun which follows it depends upon the verb of the 
antecedent clause, 1 I like you better than hezzi Itke you 
better than he likes you 2 I like you better tliani himzzl like 
ojou better than I like lain 

§ 764. Biik in respect to its etymology, is he-utanzzhe-oid 
It IS not difficult to see the connection in sense between such 
sentences as all but one, and all vjithout (or excejjt) one 

But, then, is a Preposition and an Adverb, as well as a Con- 
junction. Prepositional construction — They all ran aivay hut 
me, 1 e. except me. Conjunctional Construction. — They all ran 
away bid I, i e but I did not run avKty. 

§ 765. Conditional Conjunctions govern the Subjunctive 
Mood. 

The chief Conditional Conjunction is if. To say if the sun 
shines the day luill be clear is inaccui*ate. The proper expres- 
sion is, if the sun shine, &c. 

Although the word if is the type and specimen of the condi- 
tional conjunction, there are several others so closely related to 
it in meaning as to agree with it m requiring a subjunctive 
mood to follow them. 

1 Bxceyt I be by Silwa m the night, 

Theie is no music m the nightingale. 

2 Let uB go and sacrifice to the Loid oiu God lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence 

3 Let linn not go lest he die 

4 He shall not eat of the holy thmg unless he uasli his flesh with water 

5 Althouyh my house he not so wuth God 

6 — ^levenge back on itself lecoils 

Let it I reck not so it light well aimed 

7 Seek out his wickedness till thou Jiiul none. 
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And so on with before, ere, cos long as, 

§ 76 6 On the other hand, if itself is not ahvays conditional , 
conditional conjunctions being of two sorts . — 

1 Those which express a condition as an actual fact, and one 
admitted as such by the speaker 

2. Those which express a condition as a possible fact, and 
one which the speaker either does not admit, or admits only in a 
qualified manner. 

Since the children are so badly brought up, &c — Tins is an 
instance of the first construction. The speaker admits, as an 
actual fact, the bad hvhiging-up of the children. 

If the children^ be so badly brought-up, &c. This is an 
instance of the second. The speaker admits as a possible 
(perhaps, as a probable) fact the bad bringing-^iip of the 
children; but he does not adopt it as an indubitable one. 

Now, if every conjunction had a fixed invariable meaning, 
there would be no difficulty m determining whether a condition 
were absolute and beyond doubt, or possible and liable to doubt. 
But such IS not the case. 

Althovgh may precede a proposition which is admitted as 
well as one which is doubted. 

(fi) Although the chddren are, &;c. 

(b) Although the children be, &c 

If, too, niny precede piopositions wherein thei-e is no doubt 
whatever implied • in other woids, it may be used instead of since. 
Hence we must look to the meaning of the sentence in general, 
h r than to the particular conjunction used. 

It is a philological fact, that if may stand instead of since. 

It is also a philological fact, that when it does so, it should 
be followed by the indicative mood. 

As a point of practice, the following method of determining 
the amount of doubt expressed in a conditional proposition is 
useful • — Insert, immediately after the conjunction, one of the 
two following phrases — (1) as is the case ; (2) as may or may 
not be the case. By ascertaining which of these two supple- 
ments expresses the meaning of the speaker, we ascertain the 
mood of the verb which follows 

When the first formula is the one required, there is no element 
of doubt, and the verb should be in the indicative mood If 
(as is the case) he is gone, I must folloiv him. 

When the second formula is the one required, there is an 
element of doubt, and the verb should be m the subjunctive 
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mood. If {as may or may not he the case) he he gone, I ^mast 
follovj llhiL 

§ 767 Between the relative pronouns and conjunctions in 
general there is this point of connection, — ^both join projpositions 
Wherever there is a relative, there is a second pioposition. 
So there is, for the most pai't, wherever theie is a conjunction. 

Between certain lelative px^onouns and those paiticular con- 
junctions that govern a subjunctive mood thei’e is also a point 
of connection Both suggest an element of uncei taint j or 
indefinitude This the relative pronouns do, through the logical 
elements common to them and to the mterrogatives ; these 
latter essentially suggesting tlie idea of doubt. Wherever 
the person, or thing, connected with an action, and expressed by 
a relative is mdetiaite, thei’e is room for the use of a subjunctive 
mood. Thus — “ he that troubled you shall bear his judgment, 
whosoever'' he he.'^ 

By considering the nature of such \vords as vjhen, their 
origin as relatives on the one hand, and their conjunctional 
cliaracter on the other hand, we are prepared for finding a relative 
in words like till, until, before, as long as, &c. They can all be 
expanded into expressions like until the time loJien, during the 
time token, &c Hence, in an ’expression like seeh out his 
toichedness till thou find (not findest) none, the principle of 
the construction is nearly the same as in he that troubled you^ 
&c , or rice mrsdl' 

A Conjunction is a Relative, just as a Preposition is a Tran- 
sitive, adverb. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE BECIPROCAL COXSTRUCTIOX. 

§ 768 Ix all sentences containing the statement of a reciprocal 
or mutual action there are in reality two assertions, one that A 
strikes (or loves) B ; and another that B strikes (or loves) A 


Notmthstandmg the extent to which a lelative may take the appearance of a con- 
3UBctioii, there always one unequivocal method of deciding its true nature. The 
relative is always a pmi of the second proposition. A conjunction is no part of 
either 
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Hence, if tlie expression exactly coincided with the fact signified, 
thei'e would always he two fiiH propositions This, however, is 
not the habit of language Hence arises a more compendious 
form of expression, givmg origin to an ellipsis of a peculiar 
kind. Phrases like Eteocles and Polynices killed each other 
are elliptical, for Eteocles and Polynices killed — each the other 
Here the second proposition expands and explains the fiist, whilst 
the first supplies the verb to the second. Each, however, is elliptic 
The fiist is vuthout the object, the second without the verb. That 
the verb must be in the plural number, that one of the nouns 
must be in the nominative case, and the other in the objective, 
is self-evident from the structiiie of the sentence 

§ 769. This IS the syntax. As to the power of the words 
each and one^ I am not prepared to say that in the common 
practice of the English language there is any distinction between 
them. A distinction, however, if it existed, would give piecisioii 
to our language Where two persons performed a reciprocal 
action, the expression might be, one another ; as, Eteocles and 
Polynices killed one another. Where oiiore than two persons 
were engaged on each side of a reciprocal action, the expression 
might be, each other , as, the ten chamfions praised each 
other. This amount of peispicuity is attained, by difieient 
processes, in the French, Spanish, and Scandinavian lan- 
guages. 

(1 ) French — Ils (i e. A and B {se hattaient — Vun Vawtre 
Ils (A B Q) se hattaient — les uns les autres. 

(2) In Spanish, uno otrozzViin Vautre^ and unos otros=z 
les uns les autres 

(3) Danish — Hmander — the French Vun V autre, whilst 
hverandre zz les uns les autres 
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PAET VI. 


P E 0 S 0 D Y. 


CHAPTEE I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF METRE 

§ 770 The word Prosody is derived from a Greek word {Pro- 
sodia) signifying accent It is used by Latin and English 
grammaiians in a wider * sense, and includes not only the 
doctrines of accent and quantity, but also the laws of metre and 
versification 

Take the sentence last w'ritten, count the syllables, and note 
those that are accented. 

The notation will be as follows : — The w6rd Prosody is derived 
from a Gre^k word signifying accent It is used by Latin and 
E^nglish grammaiians in a wider s^nse, and includes not only 
the doctrines of accent and quantity, but also the Mws of m^tre 
and versification — Here the accented syllables are the 2nd, 3rd, 
8th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 16th, 20th, 22nd, 26th, 27th, &c. ; 
that is, between two accented syllables there are sometimes three, 
sometimes two, and sometimes no unaccented syllables inter- 
vening. In other words, there is no regularity in the recurrence 
of the accent. 

Proceed in the same way with the following stanzas, number- 
ing each syllable, and observing upon which the accent occurs. 

Then f^ie thee well, mine 6wn dear 16ve, 

The woild hath now for iis 
No gietoi giief, no pain above 
The pain of p^itmg thus — Muoke 

Here the syllables accented are the 2iid, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th 
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14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22ncl, 24th, 26th, 28th; that is, 
every other syllable. Again — 

At tlie cl6se of the cUy, when the h5<mlet is still, 

And the mditals the sweets of foigetfulness piove, 

And when n6ught but the toiient is heaid on the hill, 

And theie ’s nought but the nightingale’s song in the giove — ^Bevttie 

Here the syllables accented are the Srd, 6 th, 9 th, 12 th, 15 th, 
18th, 21st, 24th, 27th, 30th, 33rd, S6th, 39th, 42nd, 45th, 
48tli ; that is, every third syllable. 

Now, the extiact where there was no regularity in the lecnr- 
I rence of the accent was prose , and the extracts where the accent 
^ recurred at regular intervals formed metre Metre is a general 
term for the recurrence within certaioi intervals of syllables 
similarly affected The syllables that have just been numbered 
are similarly affected, being similarly accented 

So are the following • — 

Allot — ^And wli;f not live and act with other men 
Manfied — ^Becaiise my natuie was aveise fiom life , 

And yet not ciiiel, foi I w6uld not mMve, 

But find a desolation — like the vind, 

The led-hot bieath of the most lone smio6m, 

Which dneUs but in the doseit, ^iid sweeps o’er 
The bMien sands winch be^i no shrubs to blast, 

And levels o’er then w^ild and and waves, 

And seeketh ii6t so that it is not sought, 

But bemg met is deadly such hath been 
The pMh of mf existence — Byron 

§ 771. Accent is not the only quality of a syllable which, by 
its periodic return, can constitute metre, although it is the one 
upon which English metre depends. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any metre whatever exist in which it is not the funda- 
mental element, however much the phraseology of grammarians 
may run to the contrary. The classical grammarians, however, 
determine the character of their metres not by accent, but by 
j quantity. The evidence of the importance of accent even in 
the metres dependent upon quantity will be given in the 
sequel. 

Again — there are certain metres wherein the syllables that 
occur at the proper periodic intervals either end or heffin with 
i the same aHiculate sounds. 

In such cases we may say that the siindarity of affection 
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between the periodic syllables consists in their aHimlatioas. 
If so, our view of metre is as follows — 

a# Metre is a general term for the recurrence within certain 
intervals of syllables similarly affected 

K Syllables may be similarly affected in respect to (1) their 
accents, (2) their quantities, (3) their articulations 

1 

Pdlcli kyn?egetouiita kdi metioumenon 

Ila\di KVPrjyeTOVPrd kSl ii^rpovfJLepop, 

Here there is the recurrence of similar quantities 

2 

The V ay was long, the vincl was e61cl 
Here there is the recurrence of similar accents. 

3 

A. 

The way was long, the vnid was cold. 

The minstiel was infiim and old 

Heie, besides the recuirence of similar accents, there is a recur- 
lence of the same aiticulate sounds , viz of o + Id, these articu- 
lations being at the ead of the Avord, or final. 

In the following they are at the beginning, or initial — 

B 

In (7aines cynne 
j^one cwealm gewisec. 

All metre goes by the name of poetry, although all poetry is 
not metrical. The Hebrew poetry is characterized by the recur- 
rence of similar ideas. 


CHAPTEK II. 

QUANTITY. 

§ 772. The metres wherein quantity plays its chief part are 
those of the Latin and Greek languages. 

JSpenmen, 

Phaselus ille quern videtis hospites 
Alt fuisse navium celeiimus 
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Neq’ ullius iiatdiitis iinpetiim tiabis 
Nequisse piacteilie, give pdlinulis 
Opus foiet voldic sive liiitois. 

As we read this according to our pronunciation, the accentua- 
tion of this passage is as follows • — 

Pliaselus ille <1110111 Tidetis li 6 spites 
A'lt fuisse naTOiiii celeiiiniiife 
Neq’ ullixis nataiitis impetiun tidbis 
Neqiussc pise'teiiie, sire palmulis 
O'pus foiet valdie sive liiiteis 

There is certainly accent as well as quantity here. As cer- 
tainly do those accents recur with a certain amount of regu- 
larity, though not with the regularity of the (Quantities Atten- 
tion IS directed to this 

So it is to the following : — 

Jdm satis ten is niris dtqiie clii’a3 
Giandmis mi&it ptoi et lubeiite 
Dextcrd sacias jaciildtus dices 
TeiTiiit iiibem 

Here the quantities leturn ivith a very imperfect deoiee of 
regulaiity — the quantittea considered singly But wdiat if 

instead of considering them singly, we arrange them in qroum • 
thus . — . ^ I ^ 


or, 


or, 


or any other way? In such 
recur with absolute regularity. 
The accents of the lines last 


a case the groups of quantities 


quoted run thus : 


Jam satis teiris uivis atque dirse 
Grandims inisit pitei et nibeute 
Bextera saeias jaculatus aices 
Teiruit uibem. 


Here the accents recur more regularly than ^ a-j.- 

““ ‘k- the 

The extent to which Accent nltnro „ l • 

mn accent pJays a part m metres, which 
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aie generally considered to be based on quantity, will be fuitlier 
noticed in the sequel. 

At present it is only necessary to notice the two different 
ways in which quantities may be measured. 

§ 773 There is a difference between the length of vowels and 
the length of syllables 

The vowel in the syllable see- is long , and long it remains, 
whether it stand as it is, or be followed by a consonant, as in 
seeiiy or by a vowel, as in seeding 

The vowel in the word sit is short. Followed by a second 
consonant it still retains its shortness, e g sits Whatever the 
comparative length of the syllables, see and seen, sit and sits, 
may be, the length of their respective voivels is the same 

Now, if we determine the character of the syllable by the 
charactei of the vowel, all syllables are shoit wheiein there is a 
shoit vowel, and all are long wherein there is a long one. 
Measured by the quantity of the vowel the word sds is short, 
and the syllable see- in seeing is long 

But it IS well known that this view is not the view com- 
monly taken of the syllables see (in seeing) and sds. It is well 
known, that, m the eyes of a classical scholar, the see (in seeing) 
is short, and that in the word sits the i is long. The classic 
differs from the Englishman thus, — He measures This quantity 
not by the length of the tmoel, hut by the length of the 
syllable talen altogether The perception of this distinction 
enables us to comprehend the following statements. 

I That vowels long by nature may appear to become short 
by position, and vice versa. 

II. That, by a laxity of language, the voioel may be said to 
have changed its quantity, whilst it is the syllable alone that has 
been altered. 

Ill That, if one person measures his quantities by the 
vowels, and another by the syllables, what is short to the one 
will be long to the other, and vice versa The same is the case 
with nations. 

IV, That one of the most essential differences between the 
English and the classical languages is, that the quantities (as far 
as they go) of the first are measured by the vowel, those of the 
latter by the syllable. To a Eoman the word monument con- 
sists of two short syllables and one long one ; to an Englishman, 
it contains three short syllables. 
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CHAPTEE III 


alliterative metres 

§ ^ ^ The is an extract from a f)oem in tlie 

Swedish, wiitten according to the alliterative system of the old 
Norse literature. It is foieign to the language as now spoken, 
but it is given because it is more truly alliterative than any 
older specimen. It is given as an extreme form, in order to 
serve as an illustration. 

FEITHIOF S SAG i 

Canto XXI 


Sitter 1 lidgen 
liogattad hofding, 
slagsvaid vid sidan, 
slvolden pa aim. 
Gangaien gode 
gnaggar deimue, 
skiapai med gullhof 
gmiidminad gral 


Nn iiclei like 
Ring dfvei Bifrost, 
svigtai foi boidan 
bdgiga bion. 

Uiip spimga Vallialls 
livalfdoiiai vida, 
Asaiiias liandei 
lianga i bans. 


Without compaj-ing the recurrence of the accent with the 
recurrence of the alliteration so closely as we have done m the 
previous chapter, we may lemaik that all the allitemUve sylla- 
es are also accentuate , — this being another 2 ^roof of the 
extent to which accent plays a part in nieties generally con- 
sidered to be based on alliteration 

§ //5. The following are samples of the alliterative metre as 
It was actually written in (] ) the Anglo-Saxon, (2 ) the Old 
Saxon (S)_ the Old Norse, (4.) the Old High-German. The 
ahiteration is more obscure here. It loses, however, much of tins 
obscurity when we know, — 

1. That the number of aUiterative syllables within a certain 
space need not be more than two, 

2 That all the vowels are considered, for the purposes of 
alliteration, as a single letter. 

ANGLO-SAXON 

OPENING OF BEO'WCJLF. 

Edited and translated hj J M KernUe 


HwiET we Gap-Bena, 
m gear-dagum, 
Jjedd-eyomga, 


ge-fiunon — 
liu fejjelingas 
ellen fremedon — 
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oft Scyld Scefing, 
scea|3en(a) J^ieatim, 
monegii maegl^iini, 
meodo-setla of-tedli-— 
egsode ooil — 

ST^^an ffi'iest wear^ 
fea-sceaft fimdea , 
lie )303S fiofie ge-ba(d), 
weox imdei woleiiimi, 
eoi-^-myndum J^ali , 
0 ^ 'f him ge'g-h^^lyc 
j^aia ymb-sittendia, 
ofei hion-iAIe, 

Iiyran scolde, 
gomljan gyldaii — 

'f V, jb's god cyning — 


^aem eafeia W8e's 
aefer ceirned, 
geong m geaidum, 
|:oiie g6d sende 
folce to fiofre , 
fcen-j^earfe on-geat, 
'P Me se 1 diugon, 
aldoi-^lc)ase 
lauge by lie, 
him lif-fiea, 
wuldies yealdend, 
woi old Ai e foi -ge af— 
Beo-milf wae's bieme, 
blae'd yide spiang, 
Scyides eafeiat 
Scede-landum m 


§ 776 . 

(>) OLD SAXON, OR (•>) FRANK. 

PROM THE H1LDEBR\ED AND PIATHUBRAND 


In the Onyinal 
111 gilioita dafc seggen, 

Dat sie luheiton £biioii muotm, 
Hiltcbiaht endi Hadubiaht, 

Unfeai heimn tuem 
Siiniifatai lingo {^) 

Iio saio O nhtun, 

Gaiutun &ie no giitliliamum, 

Gmtun sie no siieit ana, 

Hehdos ubai imga, 

Do sie deio hiltm iitiin 
Hiltebiaht gimahalta, 

Heiibi antes snnu , 

Hei was heioio man, 

Feiahes fiotoio, 

Her fiagen gistnont (^) 
Fohemwoitum wei sin ‘‘fatei 'waii, 
Fiieo in folche , 

Eddo wehches cnuosles du sis ” 

“Ibu dn mi aenan sages, 

“ Ik mideo aie-wet, 

“ Chmd m chnninclniche, 

“ Child ist mm al Iinimdeot ” 
Hadubiaht gimahalti 
Hiltibrantes sunn 
“ Dat sagetim mi 
“ Usere liiiti alte anti frote, 

“ Dea eihma warnn, 

“ Dat Hilbrant liaettx mm fater 


In Unglibh 
I lieaid that say, 

That they challenged in single combat, 

Hiltebiaht and Hathubiaht, 

Between the aimies, 

n 

■ - (’) 

They made leady then* wai -coats, 

They gut then swoids on, 

Heioes over the iing, 

When they to the war rode 
Hiltebiaht siloke, 

Heiibi ant’s son. 

He was the nobler man, ^ 

01 age moie vise, ; 

He . . 

With few woids , who Ms ^'fathei was, f 

In the folk of men, ' 

Oi of what km thou beest ” - j 

“ If thou me only sayest, I 

“ I foibeai contest 

“ Child m langdom, j 

^‘Knovm is me all inankmd ” | 

Hadubiaht answered Hildebrant’s f 

son, I 

“ That said to me ; 

“ Dili people, old and wise, | 

“Who of yoie weie | 

“ That Hilbiant hight my father I 


I 
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(111 lieittu Haclubiant) 

“ Forn lier ostar giliiieit, 

“Floli liei Otachies nid 
“ Hma miti Tlieotiiche 
“ Eiiti smeio clegano iilu , 

“ Hei foilacli m lante 
‘‘ Lnttila sitten 
'‘Pint in bine, 

‘‘ Bain miwalisan, 
xlibeolosa lieiaet, 

Ostai Inna clet, 

“ Sid deliicbe daiba gistnontum (^) 

“ Fateieies mines, 

** Dat -was so fnuntlaos man, 

“ Hei was Otaclare iimmettiiii, 
‘‘Degano decbisto, 

Unti Deotiiclie 
“ Daiba gistontum , 

“ Her was eo folcbes at ente, 

“ Imo was eo febeta ti leop 
Clnid was her clionnem mannuma, 

“ Ni waniu ib, in bb babbe ’ 

“ Wittn Irmin-Got,” quad Hiltibiabt, 

** Ghana ab bavane, 

Dat du neo danabalt mit sus 
“ Sippan man dmc in gileitos ^ ” 

Want ber do ar aime 
Wuntane bouga, 

Cbeiswiingu gitan. 

So imo sedei Cbiining gap 
Himeo Drabtin , 

“ Dat lb dll it un bi buldi gibu ' ” 
Hadiibrabt gimalta, 

Hiltibi antes sunu . 

“ Mit gern seal man, 

“ Geba nifabaii, 

‘‘ Oit widai orte, 

“ Du bist dnr, alter Hun, ummet, 
Spaber, spenis mi 
‘‘ Mit dinem wortema, 

Wilibub di nil 
“ Speru werpan, 

Pist al so gialtet man, 

“ So du ewin mwit fortos , 

“ Dat sagetun mi 
“ Sacobdante 

“ Westar ubar Wentilsaeo, 

“ Dat man wic foxnain 
Tot iBt Hiltibralit 


“ (I liiglit Hadubiant) 

‘^Foie, hence castwaid deiiaitod, 

“ Fled Odoacei’s spite 
“ FLin mit Tbeodoiic, 

“ And of bis tbanes many 
“ He loft in land, 

“ Little to sit, 

Biide in bower , 

“ Baiin unwaxen, 

“ Heiidoniloss beir, 

“ Eastwaid bun 

(,) 

“ Of my lonsmaii, 

‘‘ That was so fiiendless a man 
** He was to Odoacei unequal, 

Of tbanes woitbiest 
As long as to Tbeodoiic, 

(^) 

‘‘ He was even of the people at tbe end 
(top), 

“ Him was tbe figbt to clear, 

‘‘ Known was be to keen men, 

“ I ween not whether be live. 

“ Wot thou Irmin-gott,” quotb Hikli- 
biand 

Ovei 111 heaven, 

“That thou ... • 

Wound be then of aim 
The wound en bow, 

(") 

Wbicli to bun since tbe King gave, 

Tbe Lord of the Huns * 

“ That I to tbeo m favoui give 
Hadubiabt answered Hildebrand’s 
son 

With arms shall man 
“ Gifts receive 
“ Point to point agamst . 

Thou best, old Hun unequal 
“ tbou prickest me 

** With tby words, 

“ . now 

“ With spear cast, 

Beest so aged a man 

“ That said to me, 

tt 

Westwaids over tbe Vandal Sea, 

** That man wai took 
Dead is Hdtibrabt, 
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“ Heiibraiites suno ” 

Hilclibiant gimabalta 
Heiibi antes suno 
“ Wela gisibu lii, 

In dmem Inustim, 

‘ Bat dn babes kerne ben on goten, 
“ Bat dn nob bi desemo ncbe* 
Reccbeo ni wrati ” 

“ Welaga, nu waltant Got,” 

Quad Hiltibiant, 

“ We wmt skibit ' 

“Ib wallota suinaio enti ’^^nntio 
“ Sebstick uilante 
‘ Bai man mill eo sceiita 
“In folc scestanteio 
“ So man nnr at buic emigem 
“ Bannn ni gifasta , 

“ Nu seal mill suasat cbind 
‘ Sueitu bauwan, 

“ Bieton mit smu bilbu, 

“ Eddo lb imo ti banin weidaii 
“Bob mabt dii nu aodbclio, 

“ Ibu dn dm ellent aoc, 

“ In sus bciemo man 
“ Hiusti giiwinnan , 

“ Rauba bi biabanen 
“ Ibu du dar emc lebt babes 
“ Bei SI dob nu aigosto ” 

Quad Hildibiant, “ ostaibuto, 

“ Ber dn nu mges warne, 

“ Nu dill es so wel liistit 
“ Gudea gimeirum 
“ Niused eniotti 

“ Wei dai sib biutu deio ]iiel-zilo 
“ Hrmnen inuotti, 

“ Eido descio biimnono 
“ Bedero waltan ” 

Bo laettun se aeiist 
Asckim sciitan 
Scaipen scuiim, 

Bat ill dem sciltim stout , 

Bo stoptun tosamene, 

Starmbort cbludun, 

Hewun baimibcco 
Huitte scilti 
Unti im no bntuii 
Luttilo -^mituii 


“ Henbi ant’s son ” 

Hddebiabt answeied 
Henbi alit’s son 
‘ Web see I, 

“ In tby bainess, 

‘ That tbou no good master bast, 
“ Tbat tbou still by tins kingdom 
“ Heio ait not ” 

“ Well aivay now great God,” 
Quotb Hiltibiant, 

“We wiU decide ’ 

“ I wandeied sunmiei and winter 
“ Sixty out of tbe land 
“ Tlieie they me . 

‘ In tbe folk 

“ So they me at any buig 
“ not fastened 

‘ Now me clnld 

“ Witb sword bew 
“ ^Mtb bis bill 

“ Oi I to bmi be the bane 
“ Still mayest tbou easily 
“If to tbee tby stieiigtli 
“ noble man 

“ Witb aims uiii, 

“ Piey to lavens, 

‘ If , tbou tbeie any iigbt bast ” 

Quotb Hildiluabt . 

“ Now it so well pleases tbee 


“ Wbo is to-daj^ 


Then let they fiist 

With axes 

Witb sbaip slioweib, 

Tbat on the slnelcls sounded , 
They dasbed together 
sounded 
They hewed barmfully 
Tbe wlnte sluclcls, 

And to them then bndeiis 
Little weie 
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The fl'msenlnun Ihjmn ^ The same ui An{jlo- Saxon 

Bat oliificgin ili mii jQialmn Da3t gefiagn ic mid fiium, 

Fiiiimzo meista, Foiwisia mmstiini 

Bat CiO 111 was. Dost eiia no wcgs 

Noll iiilieiiiil Nan iiplicolon, 

Noll paiun, noli percg Nan beam, nan beoig, 

111 was, . lie n ass, 

Ni [steiio] noh licung, No stcoua nooncgc, 

Noll snnna m seem, Nan smina no scan, 

Noll mano ni Imlita, Nan niona no Icolitode, 

Noll del mareo seo, Ne se niosio sco 

Bo dai ni wilit ni was, Donne |:asi no wliit iie ivcxss 

Enteo ni wenteo, Elide ne wende 

Enti do w’as der eino. And ^oiine woes so ana 

Almalnco Cot, iElnuglitig God 

Maniio mdtisto, Mannan mildoste, 

Enti [dar waiiin aiili] manalie mit And [^Soei wasion cac] iiianige mid 
man, Inm 

Cootliiililia geista Gotciindige gastas 

[Enti] Cot lieilac, [Eala] God iialig, 

Cot Almalitico, dii Imnil, God Almigtiga, -Su heofoii, 

Ente eida climoialitos, And eoitlian gewiote&t, 

Enti dll mannum, And ^ii iiiaiiniim 

So manac coot foiscipi, Sna mamge gode foiscipest , 

Foigip mei in dino ganada .Foigif me in ^mno geiniltbiing 

Relita galaiipa, Rcliio gcleafaii 

Enti cotan wiUeon, And gode wnllan, 

Wistom enti spalnda, 'Wisdom and spede, 

[Enti] Cl aft tuflim za mdai stantanne Beofol-cra^ft to n i^ei standanne, 

Ente aic za xnwisanne. And aig to wi^eiianne, 

Enti dman wdlleon And ^ine wiUan 

Za cliiwiuclianpe To ge-wyiceanne 


§ W8. 

OLD NORSE 


FROM TirE EDDA 

VuJuspa^ btanzab 1 — G 


HljG^Ss bi$ ek allar 
lielgar londn 
mein ok mmni, 
mogn HeundaRar 
^nldn at ek YalTu^is 
vel ftamtelja, 
foinsi)joll ill a, 

|;aii ei ek Aemst tun man 


Ek man 3 otn<i 
ar nm boma, 

|:a ei for^nm 
mdi foedda lioBu , 
mu man ek lieiina; 
Bill m-Sjtir, 
iiijoUniS mail an 
fyi mold no San 


Both the onginal an<l the A S translatioii aie fiom Conybeare’s Illustratmis of 
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A^r vai alcla 
j?ai ei Y'lnu’ bygSi, 
vaia sandr no scei 
no svalai imnirj 
joi*^ fannsk 00 va 
no iippliimnm, 
gap vai goniiimga, 
en gias hvcigi 

4 

Burs sjnii 
bjo^iiin um yp'Sii, 
|?eii ei nn^gai^ 
mooiaii skopii 
sol skein sumian 
a salai sterna, 
pa Yai giund giom 
groenimi laula 

5 

Sol vaip siinnan, 
siiiiii mana. 


ntjndi mui lioegii 
imi Imninjodyr, 
sol pat ne \ussi 
livai lion sail atti, 
main pat ne vissi 
iivat liann inegms atti, 
sljuiiiiu pat lie ’^ussu 
]irai p^ei sta^i kttu 

6 

pa gengii legm oil 
a lokstola, 
gmnlieiiog go^, 
ok uin pat gsettiisk 
nott ok ni^jiim 
no£a um gifu, 
moigin lietu 
ok mi^jan clag, 
iindoin ok apAaii, 
a 111m at telja 


§ 779 

OLD HIGH-GERMAN. 


PHOM V POEM 

Dsfz lidit ill raMion 
Dia ^verolt-iclitwison, 

Daz scull del Antichiisto 
Mit Eliase pagan 
Dei waicli ist kiwafanit, 
Denlle^\^ldlt uiitar 111 wik ailiapaii , 
Kliensun sind so kreftic, 

Dm kosa 1st so mililiil 
Elias stiitit 
Pi den ewigon lip, 

Will den lelitlieinon 
Daz lililn kistaikan , 

Pidin seal imo lialfan 
Dei linmles kiwaltit 
Dei Anticnsto stet 
Pi deni Altfiante 
Stet pi demo Satanase, 

Der mail faiseiikaii seal, 

Pidiii seal er m dei luesteti 
Wiint pivallan, 


NA3IEI) MUSPILLI 

Enti m demo sinde 
Sigalos werdaii. 

Dob wanit des Vila gotmamio, 

Daz Ebas in demo wige arvartii 
(wcidit) 

Sar so daz Ebases pluot 
In ercla kitmifit, • 

So iniprinnant die peiga, 

Pomn ni kistentit 
Buiic m eidu, 

Aba aitiuknent, 

Muoi vaisuilbet sdi, 

Smbzot lougTU der biiml 
Mano vaUit, 

Pimmt nnttilagait, 

Stem ni kistentit emik m eiclu 
Vent denne stuatago m lant, 

Vent nut dm M.unu 
Vnilio wison, 

Dar in mai denne inak aiidremo 

has hitherto been explained lu 


The system of alliteration 
the most seneral way possible; all that has been attempted 

u u 2 
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being tlie exhibition of the principle upon ■which such extracts as 
the preceding can be understood to be metrical ; and that this 
their metrical character is by no means transparently clear, 
may be collected fioni the fact that many of the old allitera- 
tional compositions were treated by the earlier scholars as 
prose 

As a general rule all eaily German poetry is alliterative * 
though it by no means follows that the alliteration was equally 
general in all the German forms of speech 

§ 780. Alliteration preceded rhyme Rhyme followed allitera- 
tion. Hence, whenever we have no specimens of a given form of 
speech anterior to the evolution of ihyme, we have no allitera- 
tional compositions This is the case with the Fiisian, the 
Batavian, and the Platt-Deutsch dialects. Indeed, for the 
High-German the poem of Muspilli is a solitary, or nearly 
sohtary, instance. The two languages wherein there is the 
most of it are the English during the Anglo-Saxon and early 
English periods, and the Norse In the latter we not only 
get numerous specimens, but we also get the rules of its 
Prosody. These are, perhaps, moie artificial than actual prac- 
tice requires They are also moie stringent and elaborate than 
those of Anglo-Saxon and High-German 

Thus, the alliterative syllables take names, one being the head'- 
stave and the other two the &y-staves 

The head-^t^vQ has its place at the beginning of the second 
line, or (if we throw the two into one) immediately after a 
break, caesura, pause, or g-uasz-division 

The 5#-staves belong to the fiist line out of two, or to the 
first member of a single one This is a rule that gives 

stringency to the system. Others give licence. Thus, 

An unaccented syllable at the beginning of the second line 
(or member) counts as nothing. 

Again, the vowels which collectively are dealt with as a single 
letter not only may but must be different. This goes far to 
enable anything and everything to be metre — inasmuch as all 
that is wanted to constitute either one long or two short lines 
is the occurrence of three words beginning with a vowel and 
accented on their initial syllable. The following is from Thor- 
lakson's Translation of Paradise Lost . — 

“ Of Man’s fiist disobedience, and the fimt 
Of that foibidden tiee, whose moital taste 
Bionght death into tlie woild, and all oiir woe. 
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With loss of Eden, till one gieatei Man 
Hestoie ns, and regain the hli&sfal seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oieh, 01 of Sinai, didst lnsx^ne 

That slieplieid, who fiist taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the Heaven and Eaitli 

Hose out of Chaos or if Sion hill 

Behght thee nioie, and Siloa’s biook that flow’d 

Fast by the oiacle of God ” 


Urn frusta manns 

1 “ Syng |?u, Menta- 

felda hly^ni 

1 mo^n Inmneska ’ 

ok atlysting 

( pii sem Hoiebs fyii 

af eph foibo^nu, 

a hulduni toppi, 

hva'San 6v£egr 

e^a Sinai, 

upp koin dau&, 

bauSavei^i 

Edens missu, | 

1 innblest has^anda 

ok allt bul manna , j 

iitvaht seetSi, 

partil aniiaii einii, 

*^11 ma<5i, 

! hve aUieimr skopst 

! af aUs samblandi , 

1 

apitr fcei ' 

1 ^ E^a lysti pile 

obs vi^ieista, 

1 langium heldi 

ok afiekai nydn 

1 at Zioiis h£L^ 

OSS til handa 

! ok Siloa biunni, 

full&£elu&ta^ 

sem fiamstieymdi 

fogiiim sign, 

1 lij a El e tt gu^hgi i ^ ” 


The full details of the Norse alliterativ'e system may be found 
in Eask s treatise on the Icelandic Prosody. 


CHAPTEE IV 

EHYME AND ASSONANCE 

§ 781. In zxi. Alliteration the likeness between the articulate 
sounds which constitute it occurs at the beginning of words In 
rhyme it occurs at the end 

Observe in each of the following couplets the last syllable of 
each line They are said to rhyme to each othei*. 

O’ei the glad wateis of the dark blue sea. 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as f) ee 
Fai as the bieeze can beai the biUow’s foam, 

Survey our einpiie and behold our lioine 
Those are our realms, no Inmts to our sway — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
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The next extract is a stanza of Gray’s Elegy ^ where, instead 
of following one another in succession, the ihyming lines come 
alternately. 

Full many a gem of puiest lay Be)ene 
The daik, uiifatliom’cl clcptlis of ocean hea } , 

Full many a lloner is boin to blush unstw?, 

And waste its sweetness on the dcseit uu — Gun 

In other stanzas the ihyming lines are sometimes uontiiiuons 
and sometimes separated from each other by an interval 

And yet how lovely in tlnne age of u oe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, ait thou ' 

Thy vales of eveigreen, thy hills of s)iow, 

Pioclaini thee Natiue’s vaiied favouiite now 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy siiiface how, 

Comminghng slowly with heroic eru th, 

Bioke by the shaic of evQiy imtiQ plough 
So perish moniunents of mortal huth, 

So peiish all in turn save well-iecoided uo)tli — Bhion 

It IS not difficult to see, in a general way, in what rhyme 
consists ^ The sylhihles see and free, foam, home, &c., art) svd- 
lables of similar sound ; and hues that end in syllables of siiTn'hir 
sound are lines that rhyme 

By substituting in a line or stanza, instead of the final 
syllable, some woid difterent in sound, although similailv 
accented and equally capable of making sense, we may anive 
at a general view of the nature and influence of rhyme as an 
ornament of metre In the followmg stanza we may spoil 
the eflect by substituting the word glen for vale, and light fov 

Turn, gentle heiinit of tlie vale, 

And giude thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the dale 
itli hospitable ray — Goldsm iru 

With this coutrast^ — 

Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To vheie yon tapci cheers the dale 
With hospitable hght 

. similar in their sound and vet fiil 

m frumshmg frill true, and perfect ihymes In each of [he 
forthcoming couplets there is evidently a similniP,. f ^ i 
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Tlie &oft-jaoT\TLng outline tliat steals from tlio 
Wiio thiew o’ei the suiface, — did you oi did I ^ 

Whitehl il ) 

2 

’Tis with 0111 judgments as oui watches , none 
Go just ahke, yet each beheveb his oivn. — ^P ope 


Soft o’er the sliiouds aeiial ulns^ieis hieatliej 
That seem’d hut zex>li}us to the tiam heiieath — Pope 

The fiist of these three pairs of verses was altered into — 

The soft-flovnng outhne that steals horn the wev, 

Who thiew o’er the suiiace, — did I or did you 

and that solely on account of the imperfectness of the original 
endings, eye and J. 

These are samples of what passes for a rhyme without being 
one 

Neither are the syllables high and 4y, in the following, 
rhymes. 

The witch she held the hail in hei hand. 

The led flame blazed high , 

And louiid about the ckildion stout, 

They danced light meiii/y — Kibke White 

§ 783. Varieties of i^tiperfect Rhymes,'- — Fone and own are 
better ibymes than none and man, because there aie degrees 
in the amount to which vowels differ from one another, and the 
sounds of the o in none and the o in oimi are more alike than 
the sounds of the o in none and the a in man In like manner 
breathe and teeth are iieaier to rhymes than breathe and teaze; 
and breathe and teaze are more alike in sound than breathe and 
teal. All this is because the sound of the th in teeth is more 
allied to that of the th in breathe than that of the 0 in teaze, 
and to the 0 in teaze more than to the I in teal. This shows 
that in imperfect rhymes there are degrees, and that some 
approach the nature of true ones more than others 

High and, hair and air, are imperfect rhymes. 

WTiose goncious childion uaiiow’d not then heaits 
With eommeicc, giVn alone to aims and aits — ^Byuoh, 

Words where the letters coincide, but the sounds differ, are 
only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and beneath are in this pre- 
dicament , so also are cease and ease (eaze) 
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In tiie fat age of pleasiue, wealth, and ease, 

Spiang the lank weed, and thiived with laigc increase. 

Pope 

I If the sounds coincide, the difference of the letters is unim« 

I portant. 

Bold in the xnaetice of mistaken rules, 

Piesciibo, apply, and call then masteis fools 

They talk of pimciples, but notions piizc, 

And all to one loved folly saciifice 

§ T84. Analysis of a rhyming syllable . — Let the syllable 
told be taken to pieces For metrical purposes it consists of 
three parts or elements : 1, the vowel (o) ; 2, the part pre- 

ceding the vowel (f ) , *3, the part following the vowel (ItT). The 
same may be done with the word bold. The two words can 
now be compared with each other. The comparison shows that 
the vowel is in each the same (o) , that the part following the 
vowel (Id) IS the same , and, finally, that the part pieceding the 
vowel IS different (f and b). This difference between the part 
piecedmg the vowel is essential. 

Told, compared with itself (told), is no rhyme, but an 
homceoteleiiton {ofjLolo$, homolos^lihe, and rekevrri, telewtce 
= end) or lihe ending It differs from a rhyme in having the 
parts preceding the vowel alike. Absolute identity of teimi- 
nation is not recognized in English poetry, except so far as it 
is mistaken for rhyme. 

The soft-ilowmig oiithne that steals from the eije, 

Who thiew o’ei the sinface clxd you or did T ^ — ^AVhitehead 

Here the difference in spelling simulates a difference in sound, 
and a homoeoteleiiton takes the appearance of a ihyme. 

Bold and note — As compared with each other, these words 
have two of the elements of a rhyme • viz. tile identity of the 
vowel, and the difference of the parts preceding it. They 
want, however, the third essential, or the identity of the parts 
following ; Id being different from t The coincidence, how- 
ever, as far as it goes, constitutes a point in metre, as will 
soon be seen. 

Bold and mild . — Here also are two of the elements of a 
rhyme, viz. the identity of the parts following the vowel (Id). 
and the difference of the parts preceding (b and m). The 
identity of the vowel (o being different from i) is, however, 
wanting. 
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Eliymes may consist of a single syllable, as told, hold ; of 
two syllables, as water, daughter ; of three, as cheerily, wearily. 
Now, the rhyme begins where the dissimilarity of parts imme- 
diately before the mam vowel begins Then follows the vowel ; 
and, lastly, the parts after the vowel. All the parts after the 
vowel must be absolutely identical. Mere similarity is insuffi- 
cient. 

Then come ere a minute 's gone, 

Foi the long summer day 
Puts its wings, swift as linnets' on. 

For fljnng away — Clahe 

In the lines just quoted there is no rhyme, but an assonance. 
The identity of the parts after the main syllable is destroyed by 
the single sound of the g in gone 

A rhyme, to be perfect, must fall on syllables equally accented. 
To make shy and the last syllable of merriZy serve as rhymes, is 
to couple an accented syllable with an unaccented one. 

A rhyme, to be perfect, must fall upon syllables absolutely ac- 
cented. — To make the last syllables of words like Sighty and 
mernly serve as ihymes, is to couple together two unaccented 
syllables 

A rhpne consists in the combination of like amd unlike 
sounds. — Words like I and eye (homceoteleuta), ease and cease 
(vowel assonances), love and grove (consonantal assonances), are 
printers' rhymes , or mere combinations of like and unlike let- 
ters, 

A rhyme, moreover, consists in the combination of like and 
unlike aHicidate sounds — Hit and ii are not rhymes, but iden- 
tical endings ; the h being no articulation. To my ear, at 
least, the pair of words, hit and ^t, comes under a different class 
from the pair hit (or %t) and ^it Hence — 

A full and perffict rhyme (the term being stringently defined) 
consists in the recurrence of one or more final syllables equally 
and absolutely accented, wherein the vowels and the parts fol- 
lowing the voiuel shall he identical, whilst the parts preceding 
the vowel shall be articulately different. 

To this definition, words like old and hold form no exception. 
At the first view it may be objected that in words like old there 
is no part preceding the vowel. Compared, however, with hold, 
the negation of that part constitutes a difference. The same 
applies to words like go and lo, where the negation of a part 
following the vowel is a point of identity. Furthermore, I may 
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|v I observe, that tbe word paoi is used iix tbe singular number, 

fe I The assertion is not that every individual sound preceding tlie 

vowel must be different, but that the aggregate of them must 
be so. Hence, lomy and hmy (where the r is common to both 
forms) form as true a rhyme as hmy and where all the 

sounds preceding a differ. 

§ 785. Single Rhymes, &c — An accented syllable standing 
by itself, and coming under the conditions given above, consti- 
tutes a single rhyme 

’T IS liaid to say if greater want of hi ill 
Aiiiieai in wilting oi in juclguig ill , 

But, of the two, less danguioiis is the olfence 
To tne the iiatience than mislead the sense 
Some few in that, hut thousands eii m this. 

Ten censure mong, foi one that mites d^miss — Pope 

Dotthle Rhymes — An accented syllable followed by an unac- 
cented one, and coming under the conditions given above, consti- 
tutes a double rhyme. 

f f f / 

The meotmg looints tlie sacied han diSi^cy^-r 
Fiomhei tan head loi evei and for evei — Pope 

Piove and explaui a thing till all men chuht it, 

And wiite about it, Goddess, and nJjoiit it — Pope 

Treble Rhyvies, — Au accented syllable followed by two un- 
accented ones, and coming under the conditions given above, 
constitutes a tieble rhpne. 

Bewaie that its fatal a^eenditnei/ 

Do not tempt thee to mope and i opine , 

With a humble and hopeful dQpSndencij 
StiU avait the good pleasuie divine 

Success in a highei 'heatUude 
Is the end of what ’s under the pole 
A pliilosophei takes it with ijratitude, 

And believes ii the best m the wdiole — Bveom 

§ 786 Constant and inconstant parts of a rhyme Of 
t'hfe three parts, or elements, of a rhyme, the vowel and the part 
which follows the vowel are constant, i e they cannot be changed 
without changing or destroying the rhyme. In toU and hold, 
plunder and blunder, both the o or it on one side, and the 4d 
or mder on the other, are immutable 

Of the three parts, oi elements, of a ihyme the part which 
precedes the vowel is inconstant, i, e. it must be changed in 
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order to effect the iliyme. Thus, old and old, told and told, 
hold and hold, do OLot rhyme 'mth each othef ; although old, 
hold, told, scold, fee, do. Hence — 

Ride 1 In t\yo oi more syllables that rh 3 mie with each 
other, neither the vowel nor the sounds wdiich follovj it can he 
different. 

Rule 2 In two or more syllables that rhyme -with each other, 
the sounds which recede the vowel cannot be cdile. 

Now the numbei of sounds which can precede a vowel is 
limited , it is that of the consonants and consonantal combina- 
tions , of which a list can be made d priori 


p 

pi 


h 

hi 

In 

y 


/> 

i 

tl 

u 

t 

tl 

t) 

cl 

ill 

(h 

th 

till 

tin 

(111 

dill 

dh 

1 

U 

In 

q 

tft 


s 


4 

st 

sth, 

di 


and so on, the combinations of s being the most complex 

This gives us the following method (or receipt) for the dis- 
covery of rhymes : — 

1 Divide the word to which a rhyme is required, into its 
constant and inconstant elements 

2 Make up the inconstant element by the different conso- 
nants and consonantal combinations until they are exhausted 

8. In the lists of words so formed, mark off those which 
have an existence in the language These will all rhyme with 
each other ; and if the list of combinations be exhaustive, there 
are no other words which will do so. 

Example — From the word told, separate the o and -Id, 
which aie constant 

Instead of the inconstant element t, write successively p, pi, 
pr, h, hi, hr, &c so that you have the following list — t-old, 
p-old, pl-old, pr-old, b-old, hl-old, hr-old, &c. 

Of these, woids like plold, hlold, hrolcl, that have no exist- 
ence in the language, aie only possible, not actual, rhymes. 

All words have the same number of possible, but not the 
same number of actual rhymes Thus, silver is a word ame- 
nable to the same process as tokl — pilver, plilver,prilver, hilver, 
4&c , yet silveT is a -word without a corresponding iLyiiie This 
is because the combinations which ansvrer to it do not consti- 
tute words, or combinations of wordf^ m the English language. 
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§ 787. Assonances — ^Approximate rhymes, wherein the 
vowels only, or •the consonants only, or vowels and consonants, 
coincide, are called assonances. 

The following is assonant — Irish, however, rather than 
English : — 

0 tlie gloves of Bkrney 
They aie so charming, 

All hy the pmhng of soft silent biooks , 

With hanks of los^s 
That spontaneously gcow theie 
All standing m oiclei by the sweet rock close 

In the Spanish and Scandinavian literature assonant metres 
are important, numerous, and prominent. 


CHAPTEE V. 

METEICAL NOTATION AND SCANSION, 

§ 788. Taeie a line For every accented syllable invent a 
symbol. Thus — 

Let + denote the accent, — the absence of it. Or — 

Let ' denote the accent, the absence of it. Or — 

Let a and x do tbe same respectively. 

These last symbols are the most convenient. Hence — 

What we write in full, thus — 

The vdy was long, the vind was cold, 
we may express symbolically, thus — 

xaxaooaxa^ 

Or dividing the syEahles into groups, 

X a^x X a, 

A group of syllables thus taken together is called a Measure; 
the symbolical expression of the same being called Metrical 
Notation. 

Mecisure is a term which applies to syllables only, when they 
are thrown into groups according to their accent. 

When thrown mto groups according to their quantities, the 
groups thus constituted are called feet. 

For the groups formed by the combination of alliterative 
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and non-alliterative syllables, stave is a convenient name. 
Hence — 

The Classical Meties consist of feet, the English (and others) 
of measures, the Old Norse, &c , of staves. 

I should add, hovrever, that this nomenclature is a sugges- 
tion, rather than a generally acknowledged fact. Neither is it 
unexceptionable In a stave or a foot the syllables are as truly 
measured as in a measure, m the 'limited sense of* the term 
Hence it is far from impossible that the word, like so many 
others, may have to bear two meanings, one general and one 
special. In this case a 'measure is the name of a group of 
syllables similarly affected, whether by quantity or by accent 
If by the former, the result is a foot; if by the latter, the 
result IS a measure, in the limited se%se of the term. 

Whatever may be the result of this suggestion, it is highly 
important to keep the metres based upon quantity different 
from the metres based upon accent. Hence, if we call (as we 
do call) measures based upon quantity by the name of feet, 
we must ever remember that we have no feet in the English 
metres ; since in English we determine our measures by accent 
only 

The classical grammar] ans express their feet by symbols ; - 

denoting length, shortness Forms like — u , 

V w Wj &c. are the symbolical representations of the classical feet. 

The classical grammarians have mimes for their feet ; e. g 
iambic is the name of ^ , trochee of — ", dactyle of - " am- 
pMhrachys of - u, anapmst of &c. 

§ 789 The English grammarians have, hitherto, had no 
symbols for their measures : since those that have been submitted 
to the reader are only suggested or proposed. 

Neither have the English grammarians names for their mea- 
sures. Sometimes, they borrow the classical terms ^amhic, 
trochee^ &c 

As symbols I have suggested a and x 

As names for the English measures I have nothing to offer 
except the remark that the classical names are never used with 
impunity Their adoption invariably engenders confusion. It 
is very true that, mutatis mutandis (i. e accent being substi- 
tuted for quantity), words like tyrant and ^msume are trochees 
and iambics ; but it is also tiue that, with the common 
nomenclature, the full extent of the change is rarely appre- 
ciated. 
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Symbolically expressed, the follo'wing forms denote the fol- 
lowing measures . — 

\ iiju =z tijnint 

2 % (I = jnebfme 
axi^manhf 

4 a A' = disi'ihle 

5 r 00 a = cavaliei 

I liave •stated that as names of the English metres T have 
nothing to offei I have only said what they should )hoi he 
called. They should not he called feet, and they should not 
hear the names home hy feet, e. g, the names trochee, iamhic, 
&c. 

§ 790. Notwithstanding, however, the want of appropriate 
denominations for the English measures, the practical inconve- 
nience that arises from their absence is inconsiderable , inasmuch 
as the numbei of our piimary combinations is limited, and their 
order natural Thus — ■ 

Measures consisting of a single syllable, and measures consist- 
ing of four syllables, are of such extreme rarity that the only 
practical combinations aie the dissyllahic and the trisyllahic — 
(1) a X and X a, (2) a x x, x a x, and x x a. 

Of these let the shorter take precedence; so that a x and 
X a form the former of two divisions. 

Within each of these divisions, let those combinations come 
first whose accent shows itself the soonest — -thus let a x pre- 
cede X a, and x x precede x a x 

The result is — 

A Dissyllabic Measures { ^ ^ 

^2 xa — piemme 

a XX — memly 
B. Trisyllabic Mcasuies <4 'is a % — clisdUe, 

V 5 X X a — cavalier 

As this order is natural, it may be adopted as permanent 
also ; in which case om' measures are the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth 

On these measures the following general assertions may be 
made , viz. — 

That the dissyllabic measures are, m English, commoner than 
' the trisyllabic 

That, of the dissyllabic measui'es, the second is commoner 
than the first. 

§ 791. SiUHsioa — Grouped together according to certain 
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rules, measures constitute lines or verses , and grouped together | 
according to certain rules, lines constitute couplets, triplets, I 
stanzas, &c. 

The absence or the presence of rhyme constitutes blank ^ 
veise or rhyming verse, as the case may be. 

The succession, or periodic return, of rhymes constitutes 
stanzas, or continuous meti'e, as the case may be. 

The quantity of rhymes in succession constitutes couplets, or 
triplets 

r The investigation of the measures of a line, verse, &c., is I 
I called Scansh)i, ! 

In taking the length of a line, we may measure by either 
the accents or the syllahles , so that with four measures of the 
formulas a x or x a, we may tuke our choice between saying 
that the verse has four accents, or saying that it has eujJd 
syllables 

For all scientific pmposes we count by accents rather than 
syllables — in otlier words, the accent dete^'mmes the measure, 
and the measuie the verse. At the same time we have, in 
common language, such teims as octosyllahic, applied to lines 
like— 

Tlio was long, the viiicl was cold 

§ 792. Accent is essential to English metre. Rhyme, on 
the other hand, is only an ornament. Of all the ornaments of 
English versification it is undoubtedly the most important 
Still It is not essential Metres where there is no rhyme aie 
f called Blank Metres 

Of man’s fiist disobedience and tlio haut 
Of that foibidden tiee, whose mortal taste 
Bi ought death mto the woild and all our woe 
With loss of Eden, till one gieatei Man 
Ilcstoio us, and legain the bhssful scat, 

Snig, Pleayeiily Muse ’ — ^3 \Iilton 

The quality of meicy is not strained 
It diopxmth as the gentle dew horn heaven 
Uxion the x>lace beneath , it is twice hless’d, 

It blessetli him that gives and hini that takes , ♦ 

’T is iiiiglitiest of the mighty, it becomes 
The thioned monarch better than liis crown 
ITis scexitiu shows the foice of tem]ioral x^owei, 

The atliibute of awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and tear of lungs * 

But mcicy is above tins scejiti'ocl swav , 
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It IS enthroned in the hearts of kings 
It IS an attiihnte to God himself. 

And eaithly power doth then show hkest God’s, 

When meicy seasons justice — Siiakspeare 

§ 793. The last measure in a line or verse is indifferent as 
to its length — By referring to tlie notice of single rhymes, we 
shall find that the number of syllables is just double the 
number of accents ; i. e to each accented there is one un- 
accented syllable, and no more. Hence, with five accents, there 
are to each line ten syllables. This, however, is not the case 
where the rhymes are double. Here, with five accents, there 
are to each line eleven syllables. Now it is in the last measure 
that this supernumerary unaccented syllable appears ; and it is 
a general rule, that, in the last measure of any verse, super- 
numerary unaccented syllables can be admitted without de- 
stroying the original character of the measure Hence it is, 
that, up to a certain point, we may say that the length of 
the concluding measuie of a line or verse is a matter of indif- 
ference. 

In the lines 

The meetmg points the sacied hair dissevei 
From her fan head, loi evei and foi ever. 

X a appears to be converted into x a x A different view, 
however, is the more correct one. Dissever, and for ever, are 
rather x a with a syllable over. This extra syllable may be 
expressed by the sign ( +), so that the words in point may 
be expressed hjxa + , rather than hjxax 

It is very clear that measures whereof the last syllable is 
accented (that is, measures hke x a, 2 ^ resume, or x x a, cavalier) 
can only vary from their original character on the side of 
excess ; that is, they can only be altered by the addition of 
fresh syllables. To subtract a syllable from such feet is im- 
possible, since it is only the last syllable that is capable of 
being subtracted. If that last syllable, however, be the ac- 
cented syllable of the measure, the whole measure is annihilated. 
Nothing remains but the unaccented syllable preceding; and 
this, as no measure can subsist without an accent, must be 
counted as a supernumerary part of the preceding measure. 

I With the measures a x, a x x, x a x, the case is different. 

I Here there is room for a syllable or syllables to be subtracted. 
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Queen and liiintiess cMste and fan, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silrei chaii. 

State in tv onted splendour keej) 

Hespeius invokes thy light. 

Goddess, exquisitely blight — B ex Joxson 

In all these lines the last measure is deficient in a syllable^ 
yet the deficiency is allowable, because each measure is the last 
one of the line. The formula for expressing f(Ut\ slee}}, eliavi% 
&c., is not a, but rather a x followed by the onhiivs sign 
or a X — 

A little consideration wall show, that, amongst the English 
measures, x a and x x a naturally form single, a x and a: a x 
double, and a x x treble rhymes. 

Let a hne consist of five measures, each measure being x a. 
This we may express thus . 

X a X a X a X a x a 

The presence of a supernumerary syllable may be denoted by 
the sign + 

X a jj a X a r a x 

On the other hand, the sign — indicates the absence of a 
syllable • so that the line 

Queen and liuntiess, chaste and fair, 

runs 

ax ax ax ax — 

These forms may be rendered more compendious by the intro- 
duction of the arithmetical sign x signifying multiplication, by 
means of which we may write, instead of 
a X a X a X a X — , 

the shoi-ter form 

a X X 4 — 

§ 794 . 

SPECIMENS 
1 {ax) 

Lines wherein the accent falls on the first, third, and fifth 
syllables, &c , e upon every second syllable, beginning with 
the first 


X X 
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‘ ^ , S6 sliG stx6ve against Ixer wc^laiess, 

Tiiougli at times lior spiiits hkiik , 

Sliaped her lieaxt mth w6iiian’s ineelaicss 
To all duties 6f her lank 
♦. A'nd a gentle c6nsoit made he , 

A^nd her gentle mind ivas such, 

That she gxew a iiohle lady, 

A'nd the pe6plc lored hex much. 

But a ti6iihle weigh’d upon hex, 

A'nd peiixlex’d her night and m6in 
With the burdens- 6f an h6iioiir 
XJ'nto wlxich she y as not b6rn. — T ennyson 

L4v thy b6w of pe^il ap4it, 

A'nd thy silvex shiiimg exuiver , 

Give unto the ^fmg hAit 
Time to bieatho, how sh6it so e vex , 

Thou that mak’st a day of night, 

Goddess exquisitely blight — Ben JoNso\y 

§ V95 

2. (v a.) 

Lines wherein the accent falls on the second, fourth, and sixth 
syllables, i e, uxoon every second syllable, beginning from the 
second 


On, 6n he hasten’d, and he diew 
My g^ze of y ondoi ^s he flew 
Though like a df^mon of the night 
He pass’d and anisii’d from my sight, 

His as^iect and his aii mixxrest 
A troubled memoiy on my bieast, 

And long upon my staitled ear 

Bung his daik coiirser s h6ofs of fear Byuo , 


The wk% that for a space did fail, 
Now tiebly thundei’d 6n the gale. 
And Stanley was the ox-j , 

A light on Mkmion’s visage shed, 
And fired his gl4zmg eye 
With d;fing hand above Ins heM 
He shook the h^gments of his bla-^le, 
And shouted vicfcoiy '—Scott. 


On what foundation stands the waiiioi’s piide 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide 
A hame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, no misfoi tunes tire , 
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O'er Lore, o’er Fear extendri his vad& domain, 
Unconqnei’d loid of pleasmo and of pain, 

Ko joy to Inm pacific scepties jneld, 

"Wai sounds the tiiimp, he lusheb to the fitdd , 

Behold anxihai Ijings then powcis conihine. 

And one capilnlate, and one lesign 
Peace conitb his hand, hut Sjiicads hci cliainis in vain. 
“ Tlnnk notlnng gam’d,” he cues, till noiiglit lemam 
On Moscow’s walls tiU Swedish hannoio fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polai skv ’ ’ 

The maich begins in mihtaiy state, 

And nations on Ins eye suspended wait. 

Stein Famme giiaids the solitaiy coast, 

And Wintei bairicades the reahns of fiost. 

He conics’ noi toil noi want his couise delay 
Hide blushing Glol 3 ^ Inde Puhowa’s day 

-A " * -Jr 14- 

His fall was destmed to a baiien stiand, 

A petty foitiess, and a dubious hand 
He left a name at wlucli the woiLl giew pale, 

To pomt a inoial and adoin a ted — Jounso''' 



§ 7D6. 

‘1. [a .3 r ) 

Lines wlieiein tbe accent falls on the fiist and fourth 
syllables, i e upon every third syllable, beginning with the 
first 

Pibroch o’ Donml Dliu ’ 

Pibroch o’ Donml ’ 

Wake thy sliiiU voice anew, 

Summon Clan Connuil. 

C6me atvay, come away, 

Haik to the summons ’ 

Come m youi v^i array, 

G-entles and conmions — 

Come ev’iy hill-plaid, and 
Tine heart that wmars one , 

Come ev’iy steel blade, and 
Stiong hand that beais one — 

Leave the deer, le6.ve the steer, 

Le4ve nets and barges 
Come mth your fightmg-geai, 

Bio^dswords and larges 
C6me as the winds come, vlien 
Fdrests are i ended , 

Come as the w4ves come, when 
Navies are stianded , 

X X 2 


I 
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Fdltcr come, fastei come, 

Fastci and f4stei, 

Chief, vassal, p^go, and groom, 

Tenant and master 
F^st they come, fast they come, 

See how they gather ’ 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended vuth hc4thei , 

C^st youi plaids di4v yom blades, 

F6iward each m4n set ' 

Pibioch of Ddnuil Bhu, 

ICnelL for the 6nset — Scott 

§ 797 . 

4 (ie a x,) 

Lines wheiem tlie accent falls on the second and fifth sylla- 
bles ; L e. upon every third syllable, beginning with the 
second. 

The black bands came 6ver 
The Alps and then sn6w , 

With Boinbon, the r6vei, 

They pass’d the broad P6 
We [have] beaten all [om] focmen, 

We [have] captnied a king, 

We [have] turn’d back on no men. 

And so let ns smg, 

“ The Bouibon for evei ’ 

Though penniless all. 

We ’ll [have] 6ne moie endeavour 
At ydndei old wall. 

With [tlie] Bourbon we ’ll gather 
At d%-dawn before 
The g4tes, and together 
Or bleak oi climb o ei 
The on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot, 

Oui sh6ut shall be gl4dder, 

[And] death 6iily be mute — 

The Bouibon ' the Bouibon ’ 

Sans countiy or h6me, 

We ’ll follow the Boinbon 
To plunder old Borne Byuon 

§ 798 . 

«■> ( I X a i 

Lines wherein the accent fiills on the third and sixth sylla- 
bles ; i. e. upon every thu'd syllable, beginning with the third. 


4 
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The metres of this measure are rarely legular, x x a hemg 
frequently replaced hy x a x and a x x. 

1 

The Assyrian came down like a woli on the fold, 

And Ins c6hoits weie gleaming in inirijle and gold 
And the sheen of Ins siiedis was lilce stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave loUs nightly on deep G-ahlee 

2 

Lilie the leaves of the fbxest when summer is gieen, 

That host with then banneis at sunset wcie seen 
Like the leaves of tlie foiest when autumn is 
That host on the moiiow^ lay withei d and stiovn. 

d 

Foi the A'ngel of Death spiead his wings on the blast, 

And breathed m the taee of the foe as he pass’d , 

And the eyes of the sleepeis uaxd de^'lly and chill, 

And then lieiits but once hea' ed, and for evei gxew still 

4 * 

And thciC lay the steed with his nostiil aE vide , 

But thiougli it theie loE’d not the bieath ot Ins piide 
xind the loam of his gasping lay white on the tint, 

And cold as the spiay of Eie lock-beatnig suif 

a 

And theie lay the lider distdited and iiale, 

With the dew on Ins hiow, and the inst on his mail, 

And the tents weie all silent, the banneis al6ne, 

The lances imlifted, the tiumpet nnblovn. 

6 

And the widows of xl'slim aie loiid m then wail, 

And the idols aie bioke in the temple of Baal, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsniote by the &w6id, 

Hath melted like snow m the glance of tiie L6.d — ^Bieon. 

Ejiow ye the land wheie the cyxness and ' myitle 
Aie emblems of deeds that aie done m then chine, 

Wheie the lage of the vnltine, the love of the txiitie, 

Now melt into sonow, now madden to ciinie*^ 

Know ye the land of the cedai and vine, 

Where the floweis ever blossom, the beams ever slmie , 

Wlieie the hght vnngs of Zephyi, oppiess’d with perfume, 

Wax faint o’ei the gaidens of Gul in hei bloom , 


The foimnla x x a appears most in the middle and concluding lines of thi'- 
extiact 
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Wlxeio the citiou and o1i\g are fairest of iniit. 

And tlie YOice of the niglihngalo iiCYCi is nmto 
Wlieie ilic tints of ilic caitli, and the lines of the shv, 

In colom* tliongli vaiied, in beauty may vie, 

And the pnixdc of Ocean is deepest in dye , 

Wlicie the Yugms aic soft as the loses they twine, 

And all, save the spuit ol man, is divine 

’T IS the clime of the East , ’t is the land of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as liis clnldicn have done ** 

Oh’ wild as the accents of lovei’s faiewcdl 

Aie the hearts Clinch they boai, and the tales which they tell 

Byron {Biule of Ahydo^^) 

§ 799 It IS not always easy to tell wliere certain lines end, 
and wliere certain others begin Tims, we may read — 


1 

The Loid descended fiom above, 

And bowl’d the hea,Yons most high , 

And nndeineath liis feet He cast 
^he daikness of the shy. 

2 

<ln Cheiubs and on Seiaxihim, 

Full loyally He lode, 
iVnd on the wings of mighty wunds 
Came flying all abroad 

But we may also read — 

The Loid descended Aom above, and bow’d the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet He cast the daikness of the sky. 

On Cheiiibs and on Seiax)him full loyally He lode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all abioad 

In tins matter the following distinction is convenient When 
the last syllable of the fourth measure (i. e the eighth syllable 
in the hue) in the one verse rhymes with the corresponding 
syllable in the other, the long verse should be looked upon as 
broken up into two short ones ; in other words, the couplets 
should be dealt with as a stanza. Where there is no rhyme 
except at the seventh measure, the verse should remain undivided 
Thus— 

Turn, gentle heimit of the glen, and guide thy lonely w^ay 
To wtee yon taper cheeis the vale with hospitable lav — 

constitute a single couplet of two lines, the number of rhymes 
being two But — 
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Turn, gentle liexmt of the dale. 

u-ind gmde thy lonely way 
To ^^heie yon taxjei choeib the vale 
T\hth hosx*ital»le lay — 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number of riiyioes being 
four. 

To cany thi>s piinciple throughout bui ineties may, perhaps, 
be inconvenient. Lines as sboit as — 

It seieain’d and gtonVd^ and ciackd and lioiiVd, 

it would divide into two. 

On the other hand, lines as long as — 

Wbeie Vntiie wants and Vice abouncK 
And vealth is but a baited hook, 

it would make one of 

Thus the former would lun — 

It scieam’d and giovld. 

And Clack’d and howl’d, Lc , 

whereas the second would be — 

Wlieic Yirtuc wants and Vice abounds, and wealth is but a baited 
hook, i5cc 

Nevertheless, the principle is suggested 


OHAPTEE VI. 

CHIEF ENGLISH I.IETEES 

§ 800. Vehsjss foniml hy the Flrd MMsme, or a x — 1 A 
verse so short as to consist of a single accented syllable can 
he conceived to exist Its formula would he a x— I know 
of no actual specimens The next in point of brevity would 
he a X. This also is either non-existent, or too rare to he of 
practical importance. 

§ 801. Verses of Two Measures. Formula a x a x, or a x 

x2. 

Pdch the treasure, 

Sweet the jileasuie. — Deyden 
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Verses of Formula a a; ce (r — , or a; x 2 — . 

Tdmult cease, 

Sink to peace 

§ 802. Three Measures Formula a x 3 

EVeiy cliop we spiinlJe 
Smootlies away a ^\nllklc 

Formula C6 a? x 3 — . 

Fill the bdinpci fan* — 

O'n the brow of ctae 

The two varieties of this formula, rhyming alternately, con- 
stitute the following stanza . — 

Fill the bumper fair , 

E'veiy chop we spi inkle, 

O'n the blow ol caie, 

Smoothes away a wimkle. 

Sages can, they say, 

Seize the lightning’s xiinion, 

A'nd bimg do^m its lay 

From the stall’d dominion — M ooiie 

§ 803 Four Measiu-es Foimula a xx ‘i 

Then her countenance all ovei — 

But he clasp d her like a 16vei 

Formula a a? x 4 . 

Pale agam as death chd iirove — 

A'nd he checi’d hei soul mth love 

These two varieties alternating, and with rhyme, constitute 
one of the commonest metres, of which a x is the basis 

Then hei countenance aU over 
Pale agam as death did piove, 

Bdt he clasp’d her like a lover, 

A'nd lie cheer’d her soul mth love — Tennyson 

§ 804 Five Measures Formula a xx 5, 

Nan owing in to wheie they sat assembled, 

L6w voluptuous music winchng tiembled 

Formula ci? x 5 — . 

Then metholight I heaid a hollow sound, 

G-ath’nng lip horn 411 the 16wer giolind 
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The two varieties mixed . — 

Tliea Dietliouglit I heard a liollovv sonnd, 

Gatli’img up fiom all the loYrei gioimd 
Kc)iioT;\mg m to wheie they sat asseinhled, 

Low voluptuous music winding tiembled, 

Wov’n m cndes they that heai<l it bigli’d, 

Panted, hand m hand, irith faces pale. 

Swung themselves, and in low tones leijhed , 

Till the fountain spouted, showcimg wide 
Sleet of diamond-chift, and peaily hail 
Then the music touch’d the gates and died 

TE>.XYbOX 

§ 805. Six Measures Formula a x x 6, or a x x ^ 

O'n a mountain, stretch’d beneath a hoaiy vuUow, 

Lay a sheiiiieid swahi, and \iew’d the rdlhng billow 

§ 806. Seven Measures Formula a x x 7, oi a x x 7 -r- 

'We have had enodgli of action and of motion , we — 

Let us sweai au oath, and keep it, with an erpial mind — 

§ 807 Eight Measures Formula a x x S, ov a x x S — 

Comiades, leave me heie a little, while as yet ’tis c4ily mom 
Leave me heie , and, when you want me, sohnd upon the bugle h6in 

Lines of this formula occur sometimes unmixed, and consti- 
tuting whole poems ; as — 

Here about the b^ach I wander cl, nourishing a youth subhnie 
With the fany tales of science, and the lung lesiilts of Tunc, 

■Wlien the centuries behind me, hke a huiitful land leposed , 

When I clung to all the Piesent foi the inomise that it closed , 

"When I dippkl into the Futuie, fai as human eye could bce, 

Saw the vision of the woilcl, and ail the u ondei that w'ould be — 

In the spiing a fuller cnrnson comes upon the i ohm’s bieast , 

In the sprmg the wanton lapwing gets luinself aiiothei ciest 

In the spring a hveliei ms changes on the buimsh’d dove , 

In the spnng a young man’s fancy hghtly turns to thoughts of love 

Then her cheek was pale and tlunner than should be for one so young 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute obseivance hung. 

And I said, My cousin Amy, speak and sxicak the troth to me , 

Tiust me, cousin, all the current of mj being sets to tliee ” 

TcNNYbOx t Locledeij IlaJI) 
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Sometimes mixed w^ifcli otlier measures (ds with lines of for- 
mula a xx^l ) — 

We liave liad enotigli ot a<*,tioii and of motion , we 

Hoird to laiboaid, loU’d to siaiboaid, wlicn tlio smge was scotlmig fieo, 

Wlieie tlie wallowing monster spouted Ins foam-foiint^xins in tlic sea 
Let ns swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow lotos-land to hve and he icchncd 
On the hiUs, like gods togethei, caielcss of mankind . 

For they he beside then nectar, and then bolts aie hnil’d 
Far below them m the valleys, and the clouds aie lightly cuiFd 
Eonnd theii golden houses, gndled with the gleaming woild , 

Wheie they smile m scciet, lookmg over wasted lands, 

Bhght and famme, plague and eaitliquake, roaiing deeps and fieiy sands, * 
Clangmg fights, and flammg towns, and sinking ships, and piaying hands. — 
Suiely, smely slumber is moie s^eet than toil , the shoie, 

Than laboui in the deep mid ocean, wind, and wave, and oar 
Oh ’ lest ye, brother marmeis, we wdl not wander moie 

Tennyson 

Lines based upon a x are rarely without rhymes ; in other 
words, they larely constitute Hank verse. 

§ SOS. Verses formed hy the Second Measure^ or x a — 1 
Lines so short as to be reducible to cc a aie of too rare an 
occurrence to demand special notice 

Formula x a -{■ 

Thou Being 
AH-seemg, 

Oh hear my feivent piayei , 

Still take her, 

And make her 

Thy most pecuhar care — Buens. 

Generally two lines of this formula are arranged as single 
verses Such is the case with those just quoted, that are 
printed — 

Thou Bemg, aU-seemg, 

Oh heai my fervent xnayer, 

Still take her, and make her, 

Thy most peculiar care 

§ 80y. Two measm*es. Formula x ax 2 

Unhe4id, unknown, 

He makes his moan — 
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T\liat sounds x^eie lit aid ' 

■\Vliat scenes aiiiieai’d — 

Tlie btiams decay, 
xVnd melt away — ^PoPi. 

formula « x 2 -f 

Up6n a mountain 
Beside a fountain 

§ 810 Three measures. Formula cc a x 3. 

“With lioUow blasts of wind — 

AU 6n a loJv leclined 

Formula u x 3 -f 

’Twas w^hen the sciLs were loirmg — 

A damsel lay deploiing 

The alternation of the two varieties oi •x a x 8 constitutes 
what may be called Gay's stanza 

T\iab uiien the seas w^eie loaiing 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploimg, 
xill on a rock rccimed 
Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look , 

Hei head was ciown’d wuth willows, 

That tiembled o’er the biook — Gay 

Cold sweat is plashmg o’er them, 

Then bi easts are beating s1o%y. 

The sands and shelves before them 
Flash file at every blow 
Then fellow^s stand m feai of 
The upshot of tlie hay; 

The child nnboin shah hear of 
The wTestlmg of that day 

^ 811. Four measures Formula x a x 

On, on he hasten d, and he drew 
My gazo of wondci as he flew 

§ 812. Five measures. Formula x ax 5, 

Fond fooF sax feet of eaxth is all thy stoie, 

And he that seeks for all shall have no moie —Hall 
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Formula a? a x 5 + 

The meeting points the sacred liau dissever 
From her fan. head for ever and foi ever — Pope 

This last^is the standard metre of the English language. 
In point of time it is one of our earliest forms of verse It 
was written by Chaucer in the fourteenth century, is written by 
the poets of the present generation, and has been used by most 
writers of the intermediate period Its chief cultivators have 
been Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and Byron, in rhyme ; 
and Milton and the dramatists m blank verse In character it 
has every variety. For serious poetry (except in the drama) it 
is considered that the admission of an extra syllable at the end 
of the line (i, e. formula cr a x 5 + ) is exceptionable When- 
ever it occurs in Milton, it is found fault with by Johnson , and 
the same author asserts, that, with one exception, it always 
appears disadvantageously in Pope In the drama, where the 
language of common life is more especially imitated, the formula 
X a X ^ + is not only admissible but necessary. 

§ 813. The general term for metres of the form in question is 
Heroic The first division into which the heroic metres fall is 
into — a. Blank heroics j h. Ehymmg heioics 

§ 814 Blcmh Heroics — Blank heroics, or blank verse, as it is 
generally called, falls into two varieties, determined by the nature 
of the subject-matter . a. Diamatic blank verse ; h Narrative 
blank verse. 

§ 815. Brmrwijtic Blcmh Verse — "With the exception of the 
earliest dramas in the language, and some rhyming tragedies 
written in imitation of the French about the time of Charles II , 
the writings for the Enghsh stage consist chiefly of either prose or 
blank verse It is in blank verse that most tragedies and many 
comedies are either wholly or partially written. Dramatic blank 
verse not only admits, but calls for, tbe formula x a x 5 + . 
Often there are two supernumerary syllables In rhyming metres 
these would constitute double rhymes. 

OtheUos Speech before the Senators, 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors, 

My very noMe and approv’d good mastets , — 

That I have ta’en away tins old man’s dauglitei , 

It IS most true , true, I have married her , 
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TEe veiy head and front of my oifendutff 
Hath this extent, no moie Rude I’m m speech, 

And httle hless’d with the set plnase of peace. 

For since these arms of mme had seven years’ pith 
Till now some nmo moons wasted they have us’d 
Their deaie&t action m the tented field 
And httle of this gieat woild can I speak, 

More than pei tains to feats of broil and lattle , 

And theiefoie little shall I giace mj^ cause 
In speakmg of myself , yet by youi patience 
I will a round, unvarnnli d tale dehver 
Of my whole comse of love what drugs, what cliaims, 
lAliat conjuration, and what mighty maqic, 

(For such pioceedmgs am I charg’d withal,) 

I won his daughter with — Shakspeaue 

§ 81 6 Narrative Blaoth Verse — The metre of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Rerjainsd, Young's Nirjht Thovghts, Cowpers Tasl\ 
Cowpei's Homer &c 

Nuic tunes the space tliat measuies day and night 
To mortal men he, with Ins hoiiid ciov , 

Lay vanquish’d, rolling m the ficiy gidf 
Confounded, though nirmoital hut his doom 
Pieseived hun to more wrath, for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lastmg pain 
Torments him 

Here the admission of a supernumerary final syllable is 
I lare Lines of eleven syllables hke the following are un- 
common. 

Of sovran power with awful ceiemony 

Pnrada>e Lobt, h i. 

§ 817. Rliywdng Heroics, — In pioportion as the subject is se- 
rious and dignified, the use of double and treble rhymes is avoided. 
§ 818. Six measures. Formulas x a x Q, and a’ a x 6 -f 

He Ihted dp lus hdnd that back again thd s"dit — S penser 

Ye sdcred b4uls that t6 your 1 dips’ melodious 

Sung th’ ancient heioes’ deeds, the moauments of kings , 

If, ds those Didids tadght who kejit the Biihsli lites, 

And dwelt m ddrksome grdves, theie counselling with sinitcs. 

When these our sodls by dedtli otu* bodies do forsake, 

They instantly again to other bddies take, 

I codid have wish’d your souls ied<Mbled in my bieaNt 
To give my verse applause to time’s eternal rest — Drayton 
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§ 819. Seven measures. Formulas x ay and x a x 7 + 

But oiiG request I uialio to Him that tuitj tlio skies a]>ovo, 

That I weic jrccly out of debt as I weic out oi love , 

Oh, then to dance and sing and pin, y I sliould be veiv willing, 

I’d novel owe a maid a kiss, and no’ci a knave a shilling 

SlTCIvLINO 

§ 820. Eight measures Formulas x a x 8, and x a x 8 + , 

Wheie Yixtne wants and Vico abounds, and wcalili is but a baited 
hook 

IVlierewith men swallow down the bane before on danger daik they 
look 

§ 821. Verses formed upon the Third Measure, or a x x — 
Verses formed upon measure a x x are neither frequent nor 
regular Generally there is the deficiency of some unaccented 
syllable in -which the formula is reduced to a x x — which may 
be confounded with the first measme, or a x The point to 
determine is, whether the general cliaracter of the verse be tii- 
syllabic or dissyllabic 

§ 822. Two measures Formulas a x xx2, and a x xx 
2 . Of these the latter is most common. Not only one of 

the unaccented syllables, but even both of them are fiequeiitly 
wanting at the end of lines 

Wlieie shall tlie 16ver lest, 

Wh6m the Fates sevei, 

Fiom Ins true maiden’s bieast. 

Belted foi ever ^ 

VTxeie tlnough gioves deep and high 
S6unds tlie far billow , 

"Wheie eaily violets die 
U'ndei the willow — Scoit 

O'ft have I seen the sini, 

To do he± hoooui, 

Fix Iiimselt at his noon 
To look ni)6n her, 

And hath gilt cv’iy gin\e 
EViy hdl near her. 

With his flames fi6m ahow , 

. Stiiraig to cheer liei 

A'nd when she fi6m his sight 
HMi lieiself turn’d, 

H(‘, as it h^ ])een night, 

ITi clouds hath mourn’d —Dpa^ ro\ 
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§ 823 Three measures Formulas a a: aj x 3, and aa; ® x 8 - 

Pelice to tlaee, isle of the ocean, 

Peace to tliy bieezes and billows Btbon 


§ 824. Four Measures. Formulas axxx 4, and a a; a; x 4 - . 

Meiiily, meiiily sli^ll I live now 

Under tlie blossom that bangs on the boligb — SHiK^pniriE 

(1 ) 

"Wiiriois or chiefs, should the sh^ft oi the swoid 
Pierce me in leading the host of the L6id, 

Heed not the corpse, though a Ling s in yoin jiatli 
Bmy jom steel m the bosoms of Gath 

Th6ii, who ait bearmg inj' bucklei and ])6w. 

Should the soldieis of Saul look away from the for^, 
me that moment in blood at thy feet 
Mine be the doom that they daic not to met t 

(3 I 

Faiewell to otheis, but never ve pait, 

Heii to my lojmlty, son of my lieait. 

Blight be the diadem, bohncUess the sw^y, 

Oi kingly the death that avaits us to-day — B ybov 

§ 825 Verses formed uj)on the Fourth M easier Cy or os a x — 
Verses of a single measure are equivocal, since x a x cannot Be 
distinguished from x a ’h , and x a x— is identical in form witli 
X a. The general character of the verses in the neighbourhood 
determine, whether measures of this sort sliall be looked upon 
as dissyllabic or trisyllabic 

§ 826 Two measures. Formulas x a x x 2, and cc a. x x 2 

Beside hei aic laid 
Her mattock iind sj-ale-— 

Alone she is tli('*re. 

Her sh( uiders me I die — 

EVoi alone 

She maketh hei moan.— 

But vaiuly thou vanest. 

For this ic alone in 
Thy powei to declare. 

That, in the dim foicst. 

Thou hefnd’st a low mednnig — GorrraoGi 
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§ 827. Three measures Formulas x a x x and xax x^~. 

I’vo Mud out a gift for my fan , 

I’ye found wlieie tlie wo6d-i)igeons bieod . 

But let me that iMader foibccU , 

She’ll s^y ’t was a baibarous deed 
He ne’er could be tide, she avoir’ d, 

"Wlio [would] i6b a poor bhd of its y6ung , 

[And] I loved hei the nioie when I licaid 
Such tenderness fall hom her t6nguG — Sttknstone 

A c6nquest how haid and how gl6iions , 

Though fate had fast bound her, 

"With Styx lime times lodnd hei, 

Yet muhic and love weie victoiious — Pope 

§ 828. Four measures. Formulas x a xx and a? a cr x 4 — . 

The world will not change, and hei hcait will not bieak 

Tennyson 

Bemember the gloiies of Biian the biave — Moobe 

Oh hdsh thee, my babie, thy siie was a knight, 

Thy in6ther a lady both lovely and hiiglit 

The wo6ds, and the glens, and the t6wers which wo see. 

They 411 aie belongnig, dear babio, to thee — Scott 

I ask not the xileasmos that iiches supply, 

My sabie must vm what the weaker must buy 
[It] shall van the fan hride with her long floiving liau, 

And many a maid horn hex mother shall tear 

I love the fair face of the maid m hei youth, 

[Her] caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe 
[Let] her brmg to my chamhei the inany-toned lyre. 

And smg me a song on tlie fall of hei sue — ^Byron 

Oh ’ young Lochm^^r is come out of the west 
Through 411 the wide holder Ins steeds aie the best , 

And, save his good bio4dsvord, he weapons had n6nc, 

He i6de aliuu^im’d, and he i6de all alone 
So faithful m love, and so gallant m w4i, 

[Bid] ye e’er heai of biidegiooin hke yodng Loclimv4i Scott 

[Thanks,] my L6id, foi your ven’son, for finer nor f4ttei 
Ne’ei i4nged m the foiest nor sm6ked on the platter : 

The flesh was a pictiue for pamteis to study, 

The fat was so wiiite, and the lean was so luddy 

[Though] my stomach was sh4ip, I could sc4ice help legictting 

To spoil such a dehcate pictuie by eating — Goldsmith 
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§ 829 Verses fovmeA upon the Fifth Measure, or x x a 
] Fomiula x x a 

As yo sweep 

Tliioiigli llic deep. — CuirBEiL 

Usually — 

As yo s^^<}ep, tliioiigli the de(*p 

§ 830 Formula x x a x 2. 

Ill my 3 ago sliall be scon 

The revenge ot a queen — ^Addison 

§ 831 Foimula ^r x a x 3 
Mixed with 2 

See the snakes how they icai, 

How they hiss in the aii, 

And the sp5,ikles they fl^sh fioni then (‘yes — Deidtiin 

§ 832 Formula x x (C x 4i 

And the king seized a llainbean with zeal to dcstioy — DiunrN 


§ 883 Formula x x a x 5 
Foiiuula X X a X 6 
Formula x x a x 7 


} 


Bare, if real 






i 


Now he rode on the vdves of the wide rolhng sea, and ho fdrayod i6nnd hke 
a h4wlv. 

It is only the postulate of p 668, in respect to the efiect of 
a rhyme or its absence, that makes this a single line rather 
than two 

§ 834 Nomenclature of English metres — It is only a few 
of the English meties that are known by fixed names They 
are as follows : — 

1 Qafs Stanza — Lines of three measures, x ci, with 

alternate rhymes. The odd (i e the 1st and 3rd) rliymes ? 

j 

’T was when the seas weie roaring » 

With hollow blasts of vnnd, 1 

A damsel lay deploimg, I 

All on a rock reclined | 

2 Common Octosyllabics, — Four measures, x a, with rhyme 
and (unless the rhymes be double) eight syllables (peto syllabce) 

Y y 


T ^ 
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— Butlcr^s HudihvdSy Scott pocins, The Qiciour^ and other 
poems of Lord Byron. 

3. Elegiac Ocfosijllahics. — Same as the last, except that the 
rhymes are regularly alternate, and the veises airangod in 
stanzas 

And on lici lovei’s aim slic leant, 

And lound lioi waist she felt it fold. 

And far acioss the hills they went, 

In that new woild mIhcIi now is old, 

Acioss the hills and lai away, 

Beyond then* utmost pniplc inn. 

And deep into the djnng day 

The hapiiy ininccss toUow’d him — Tfnnisoj. 

4. Octosyllabic Triplets, — Three rhymes in succession Ge 
nerally arranged as stanzas 

I West them, and they wander’d on , 

I spoke, hut answci came there none 

The dull and bittei voice was gone — Tennyson 

5. Blanh Verse, — Five measures, a? a, •without i-hyme. F(fra 
clise Lost^ Young’s N’%ght Thoughts^ Cowper s Tash 

6. Heroic Couplets — Five measures, x a, with pairs of 
rhymes Chaucer, Denham, Dryden, Waller, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Byron, Moore, Shelley, &c. This is the common metro 
for nairative, didactic, and descriptive poetry. 

7 Heroic Triplets — Five measures, x a Three rhymes in 
succession. Arranged in stanzas. This metre is sometimes in» 
terposed among heroic couplets, 

8. Elegiacs — Five measures, x a, with regularly-alternate 
rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The euifew tolls the knell of partmg day, 

The lowing herds -wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homewaid plods Ins weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to mo — Geay 

9. Rhymes Royal, — Seven lines of heroics, with the last 
two rhymes in succession, and the first five rjpcurrmg at in- 
tervals 

Tins Tioilus, in gift of curtesie, 

With hauk on hond, and with a huge rout 
Of kmghtes, rode, and did her company, 

Passing aH through the valley far about , 

And fuithei would have ndden out of doubt 
Full fame and woe was him to gone so sone 
But turn he must, and it was eke to doen — CnAUCER 
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This metre was commoa with the writers of the earlier pait 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It admits of varieties according 
to the distribution of tlie first five rhymes 

10. Ottava Rima — A metre with an Italian name, and bor- 
rowed from Italy, wheie it is used generally for narrative 
poetry The Movganfe Muggiore of Pulci, the Orlando 
Innamorato of Bojardo, the Orlando Furioso of Aiiosto, the 
Gievusalemme Liherata of Tasso, are all wiitten m this 
metre Besides this, the two chief epics of Spam and Portugal 
respectively (the Anmcaiia and the Os Lusiados) are thus 
composed. Hence it is a form of poetry which is Continental 
rather than English, and naturalized rather than indigenous 
The stanza consists of eight lines of heroics, the six first ihym- 
ing alternately, the last two in succession 

Ainved there, a xuochgious noise he lioais, 

Which suddenly along the foiest spiead, 

Wheieat fioni out his quiYer he piepaies 
An ariow tor Ins how, and lifts his head , 

And, lo ’ a moiislious lieid of swine ajipeais, 

And onward lushcs with tempos luous tiead, 

And to the tounhiin’s himh piotiscly x)ouis, 

So that the giant ’s join’d all the boais> 

ISJoi ifnnie M(ig(ju))e (Lonn Bynoji’s TianshUion) 

1 1 Terza Rima. — Like the last, borrowed both in name 
and nature fiom the Italian, and scarcely yet naturalized in 
England. 

The Spmt of the fervent days of old, 

When words were tilings that came to pass, and Tliought 
Flash’d o’ei the future, bidcimg men hehold 

Then clnlchen’s children’s doom akeady hi ought 
Foith from the abyss of Time which is to he, 

The Chaos of events wheie he half-wiought 
Shapes that must undergo moitality 
What the gieat seers of Israel woie within, 

That Spmt was on them and is on me , 

And if, Cassandia-lilce, amidst the din 
Of conflicts, none \vill hear, or hearmg heed 
Tins voice from out the Wilderness, the sm 
Be thens, and my own feelings he my meed, 

The only guerdon I have ever known. 


12. Alexandrines. — Six measures, x a, generally (perhaps 
always) with rhyme. The name is said to be taken from the 
fact that early romances upon the deeds of Alexander of 
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Macedon, of great popularity, were wi'itten m this metre. One 
of the longest poems in the English language is in Alexandrines, 
viz. Drayton’s Polly-oTbion 

13 Spenserum Skmza — A stanza consisting of nine lines, 
the eight fiist heroics, the last an Alexandrine 

It hallibccn tliioiigli all ages ever seen, 

That with the piize ol aims a,iid clii value 
The piize of ht'aiity still hatli joined lieen. 

And loi that icasoiis special piiviiie , 

For either doth on other much icly 
Foi he mesceins most fit the lair to seive 
That can her best defend fiom Mllanio , 

And she most fit his scivicc doth dcscive 
Tliat laiiCtoti is, and fiom liei faith will never swerve 

Spenseti 


Childe Harold and other important poems are composed 
ill the Spenseiian stanza. 

Id*. Service il Give — Couplets of seven measuies, xa This 
is the common metre of the Psalm versions. It is also called 
Common Measure, or Long Measure 

15. Ballad Stanm — Service metres broken up in the way 
suggested in p 668. Goldsmith’s Ed^vin a^id Aiujel/mf, &c 
16 Poulterers Measure — Alexandrines and service metre 
alternately. Found in the poetry of Henry the Eighth's 
time 

No other amongst the numerous English metres have Intherto 
received names 


CHAPTER VII 

SYMIMETRICAL, UNSYMMETRICAL, AND CONVERTIBLE METRES. 

RHYTHM 

§ 835. Metre is the recurrence, within certain intervals, of 
syllables similarly affected 

The particular way in which syllables are aifeded in English 
^ metres is that of accent 

The moie legular the period at winch similar accents 
the more typical the metre 
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Nevertheless absolute regularity is not requisite 

This leads to the difference between symmetrical and imsym- 
metiical metres. 

§ 836. SymmetriGcd Metres, — Allowing for indifference of the 
number of s^dlables m the last measure^ it is evident that in all 
lines where the measures are dissyllabic the syllables will be a 
multiple of the accents^ y. e they will be twice as numerous 
Hence, with three accents there arc six syllables ; with four 
accents, eight syllables, &c 

Similarly, in all lines wheie the measures are trisyllabic the 
syllables will also be multiples of the accents, i e they will be 
thrice as numerous Hence, with three accents theie will be 
nine syllables, with four accents, twelve syllables, and with 
seven accents, twenty-one syllables. 

Lines of this sort may be called symmetrical 

§ 837. Umyminetvieal Metres — Lines, where the syllables 
are not a multiple of the accents, may be called unsymmetncal. 
Occasional specimens of such lines occur mteispersed amongst 
others of symmetrical chaiacter Where this occurs the general 
character of the veisification may be considered as symmetimal 
also 

The case, however, is different where the whole character of 
the versification is unsymmetrical, as it is in the greater part of 
Coleridge's Ghristabel and Byron's Siege of Corinth, 

111 the yecir since Jesus died foi men, 

Eighteen lumdied yeais and ten 
We were a g4Uant company', 

Riding o’ei land and sailing o’ei sea 
OTi ’ but wc went mciiily' ’ 

We fdidecl the livei, and clomb the high MU, 

Novel our steeds for a day stood still 
Whothei we lay m the cave oi the shed, 

Our sleep fell s6£t on the boldest bed, 

Whether we couch’d on oni* i6ugh cap6te, 

Or the idugher planks of oiu gliduig boat , 

Oi sti6tch’d on the be^ch, or our sMdles spiead 
As a pillow beneath the lesting head, 

Flesh we woke upon the moiiow 
All our thdughts and woids had sedpe, 

We had health and we had h6pe, 

Toil and tiavcl, btit no soiiow 

Here the formula is — 


.r n % a X ft Oi n 
t( V a € a T a 
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<( % i a I a I a 
a \ d a j a i a « 
a tj <i { ii i i 
b /( % i a d' ,i a ii i 
i b d> a d V a .« a 
a tb V (t X % a i i a 
i a X a i i a h a 
a b .b a d c a x a 

i b a X a d i (( b (( 

X a X (€ li c X a x a 
X X a X X a x a r a 
a X a X a X a X 
a d a X a V a 
a X a X a X a 
axaxax ax 

These lines are naturally trisyllabic , from any measuie of wliicli 
one of the unaccented syllables may be ejected Where they 
are symmetrical they arc so by accident. 

A metrical fiction, that conveniently illustrates their struc- 
ture, is the doctrine that they are lines formed iipooi measure 
:r ft a‘, for which either x x a or ci x x may he substituted ^ cmid 
from which either a x or x a may he formed hy ejection of 
Cither the first or last unaccented, syllable 
§ 838 OonverUhle Ileh'^es — Such a line as 

Eie lioi faithless sons betiay’d hei 

may be read in two ways We may either lay full stress upon 
the word ere, and lead 

EYe lici faithless s6iis beti^’d her , 

or we may lay little or no stress upon either ere or her, reserv- 
ing the full accentuation for the syllable in faithless, in 
which case the reading would be 

Eie hci faithless sons betray’d her. 

Lines of this sort may be called examples of convertible metres, 
since, by cbangmg the accent, a dissyllabic line may be con- 
verted into one partially tusyllabic, and vice versd. 

This property of conveitibility is explained by the fact of 
accentuation being a 7'ehitive quality. In the example before 
us e/6 IS sufficiently strongly accented to stand in contrast to 
her, but it is not sufficiently stiongly accented to stand upon a 
par with the faith- m faithless if decidedly pronounced. 

The real character of convertible lines is deteimined from 
the character of the lines with which they are associated. 
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That the second mode of reading the line in question is the 
pioper one, may be shown by reference to the stanza wherein it 
occurs. 

Let E'lm lemembei hei da,;^s of old, 

Eic lici laithlcbs sons beti^y’d liei, 

When Mdlnclu ’^^6lc the collai oi gold 
■Which he won Loin the x^idiid inTcidei 

Agaan, such a line as 

Foi the gloiy I have lost, 

although it may be read 

Foi the gl6i7 1 have lost, 

would be read improperly. The stanza wherein it occurs is 
essentially dissyllabic (a co) 

Heed, oh, heed niy fatal st6iy ^ 
am Hosiei’s injiiicd ghost. 

Come to sc(‘k toi fame and gloiy — 

F6i the gloi}-' I' have lost 

§ 839. Meiricdl avd Ooximonatiad Oo'mhhiutions, — Words, 
01 paits of words, that aie combined as measures, are words, 
01 parts of words, combined metrically, or in metrical combina- 
tion 

Syllables combined as words, or words combined as portions 
of a sentence, aie syllables and words grammatically combined, 
or m gra^amatical combination. 

The syllables ere her faith- form a metrical combination. 

The words her faithless sons form a gi'ammatical combina- 
tion 

When the S 5 dlables contained in the same measure (or con- 
nected metricall}^) are also contained in the same construction 
(or connected gTammatically), the metrical and the grammatical 
combinations coincide Such is the case with the line 

* 

Rememher ) the gloiies ] of Biian ] the Brave , 

where the same division separates both the measure and the 
subdivisions of th^ sense, inasmuch as the word the is connected 
Avith the word glories equally in grammar and in metre, in 
syntax and in prosody. So is of with Brian, and the with. 

Brave 
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Contrast mth this such a line as 

A chieftain to the Highlands boniicl 

Here the metrical division is one thing, the grammatical divi- 
sion another, and there is no coincidence. 

Metncal^ 

A chief 1 tain to | the High | lands hound 
Grammatical, 

A clneftain [ to the Highlands | hound 

In the following stanza the coincidence of the metrical and 
grammatical combination is nearly complete . — 

To aims ’ to aims ’ The seifs, they i6am 
O’ei hill, and tUle, and glen 
The Iviiig IS dead, and time is come 
To choose a chief ag^in 

In 

Waiiiors or chiefs, should the shdft or the swoid 
Pioice me in hading the h6st of the Loid, 

Heed not the c6rpse, though a king ’s in toui path, 

Bury yoni steel m the hdsoms of Gdth — BruoN 

there is a non-eoincidence equally complete. 

§ 840* Rhythm — The character of a metre is marked and 
prominent in proportion as the metrical and the grammatical 
combinations coincide. The extent to which the measure 
a X X IS the basis of the stanza last quoted is concealed by the 
antagonism of the metre and the construction. If it were not 
for the axiom, that every metre is to he considered uniform 
until there is proof to the contrary, the lines might he divided 
thus : — 


a c a V V a v so a 

a so so a .c x a x x a 

* asb xa ox a xa a 

a V % a X a G o a 

The variety which arises in versification from the diffeient 
degrees between the coincidence and the non -coincidence be- 
tween the metrical and grammatical combinations may be called 
Rhythm, 

§ 841. The majority of English ivords are of the form a x, 
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tLafc is, words like tynmt are commoner than woids like jore- 

hmie. 

Tile majority of English, metres are of the form x a ; that is^, 
lines like 

The was long, the wind was c61d, 
are commoner than lines like 

Queen and huntiess, chdste and fair 

The multitude of unaccentuated woids like the, from, Ssc., 
taken along with the fact that they 'pvecede the words with 
which they agi*ee, or which they govern, accounts for the 
apparent antagonism between the formulse of our words and 
the formulae of our metres. The contrast between a Swedish 
line of the form ax, and its literal English version in x a, 
shows this. 

In Swedish the secondary part of the construction follows, 
in .English it precedes the main word. 

Swedibh 

Ytnen kdmmi?/, Itigk/i quittuo, skoYen Io'Iyus, ^oleu 16i 

English 

The spiing is come, the bnd is blytlic, the wood is gieen, the sun is bright 

In this way Syntax affects Prosody. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ENGLISH ANALOGUES OF THE CLASSICAL METRES. 

§ 842. The Classical Metres as read by Englishmen, — The 
metres of the classical languages consist essentially in the 
recurrence of similar quantities ; accent playing a part—EoYr 
there are reasons for investigating the facts involved in this 
statement more closely than has hitherto been done ; since the 
following circumstances make some inquiry into the extent of 
the differences between the English .and the classical systems of 
metre, an appropriate element of a word upon the English lan- 
guage 
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1. The classical poets are authors pre-eminently familiarized 
to the educated English reader 

2. The notions imbibed from a study of the classical pro- 
sodies have been unduly mixed up with those which should have 
been derived more especially from the poetry of the German 
nations. 

S* The attempt to introduce (so-called) Latin and Greek 
metres into the German tongues, has been partially successful on 
the Continent, and not unattempted in Great Biitain. 

The first of these statements requires no comment. 

The second will bear some illustration. The English gram- 
marians sometimes borrow the classical terms, iamhicj troohee, 
&c , and apply them to their own metres. 

How is this done ? In two ways, one of which is wholly 
incorrect, the other partially correct, but inconvenient. 

To imagine that we have in English, for the practical purposes 
of prosody, syllables long in quantity or short in quantity^ 
syllables capable of being arranged in groups constituting feet, 
and feet adapted for the construction of hexametres, penta- 
metres, sapphics, and alcaics, just as the Latins and Greeks had, 
is wholly incorrect The Enghsh system of versification is 
founded, not upon the periodic recurrence of similar quantities, 
but upon the periodic recurience of similar accents. 

The less incorrect method consists in giving up all ideas of 
the existence of quantity y in the proper sense of the word, as an 
essential element in English metre ; whilst we admit accent as 
its equivalent ; in which case the presence of an accent is 
supposed to have the same import as the lengthening, and the 
absence of one, as the shortening, of a syllable ; so that, mu- 
tatis mutandis, a is the equivalent to — , and x to 

In this case the metrical notation for — 

The was 16ng, the wind was c61d — 

Meiiily, meiiily, sliaU I hve now — 

would be, not — 


respectively, but — 


A a, Sb a, (c a, X a 
a X X, a X x\ a x x, a 
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Again — 

As they spLisli m the blood of tlie slippery street, 

is not — 


a c a, i jc a, a. a r ^ 


but — 


With this view there are a certain number of classical feet, 
with their syllables affected in the way of quantity, to which 
there are equivalent English measures with their syllables af- 
fected m the way of accent Thus if the formula 



be a classical, the foiimila 


31 >J 

3J 53 


a X IS an 
X a 
a X X 

X a X 
X X a 


English t)ocliee 
„ imiibtis 

,, daciyle 

,, amplitomcliys, 

, anaj^xst 


And so on in respect to the larger groups of similarly- 
affected syllables Avhich constitute whole lines and stanzas ; 
veises like 

A Come to seek for lamo and gloiy — 

B The way v as long, the i\liid was cold — 

0 Meiiily, nieiiib'", slnill I live now — 

D But \ ^iiily thou V aiiest — 

E At the close of the day when the h^inlet is still — 


aie (a); tiochaic , (b), iambic; (c), dactylic ; (b), amphibrachych ; 
and (e), anapaestic, respectively. 

And so, with the exception of the word amphih^achych (which 
I do not remember to have seen), the terms have been used. And 
so, with the same exception, systems of versification liave been 
classified 

§ 8-f3 Reasons against the classical nomenclature as ap- 
'plied to English metres — These he in the two following 
tacts : — 

1 Certain English metres have often a very different cha- 
racter from their supposed classical analogues 

2 Certain classical feet have no English equivalents 

i. Compare such a so-called English anapaest as — 

As they spkish in tlie blood ol the slippeiy street — 


With 


Aimrop iJL€p €TOS roti' eircf UpuifjLov 
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For the latter line to have such a movement as the formei; ife 
must be read thus — 

Dekatoii men etos to cV cix'i Piiainoii 

Now we know well that, whatever may be an English scholar's 
notions of the Greek accents, this is not the way in which ho 
reads Greek anapaests 

Again the trochaic movement of the iamhlc senaiius is a 
point upon which the most exclusive Greek metrists have in- 
sisted ; urging the necessity of reading (for example) the first 
line in the Hecuba — 

Hee'ko nekion keiithm6na kai skotou x^ylas 

rather than — 


H£ek6 nekron keiitlini6iia kai skotou pylas. 

I have said that certain Enghsh metres hive often a very 
different metrical character^ &c. I can strengthen the reasons 
against the use of classical terms in English prosody, by en- 
larging upon the word often. The frequency of the occurrence 
of a difference of character between classical and English 
metres similarly named is not a matter of accident, but is, in 
many cases, a necessity arising out of the structuie of the 
English language as compared with that of the Greek and 
Latin — especially the Greek. 

With the exception of the so-called second futures, there is 
no word in Greek whereof the last syllable is accented 
Hence, no English line ending with an accented syllable can 
have a Greek equivalent. Accent for accent — 


Gt eek 

Typto, 

Typtomen, 

Keutkmona, 


Latin E)i(jlisli 

Voco, = Tyiant, 

Sciibeie, = Meiiily, 

Yidistis, = Disable, 


but no Greek word (with the exception of the so-called second 
futures like vefim = nemo), and (probably) no Latin word at all, 
is accented like presume and cavalier 

From this it follows that although the first three measures of 
such so-called English anapmsts as — 

As they qil4sh in tho bWud of the slippeiy stieot. 
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may be represented by Greek equivalents (i e. equivalents in the 
way of accent) — 

Ep’ om6isi fciousi ta kleina xHOsdp’ i 


a parallel to the last measure (-ery street) can only be got at 
by one of two methods ; i. e by making the verse end in a 
so-called second future, or else in a vowel preceded by an ac- 
cented syllable, and cut olf — 

Ep’ onioisi feiousi ta M( hia nemo — 


or, 


Ep’ omoisi feioiisi ta kleina piosop’ ^ 


Now it is clear that when, over and above the fact that certain 
Greek metres having a different movement from their supposed 
English equivalents, there is the additional circumstance of 
such an incompatibility being less an accident than a neces- 
sary effect of difference of chaiacter in the two languages, the 
use of terms suggestive of a closer likeness than either does 
or never can exist is to be condemned ; and this is the case 
with the words dactylic^ trochaic, iamhic, aoiajxvstic, as applied 
to English versification. 

2. Whoever has considered the piinciples of English prosody, 
must have realized the important fact that, ex vi termini, 
no English measure can have either more or less than one 
accented syllable 

On the other hand, the classical metiists have several mea- 
sures wherein there is more than one long syllable. Thus, to 
go no farther than the trisyllabic feet, we have the pyrrhic 
and tribach (^'') without a long syllable at all, and the 

spondee ( ), amphimacer and molossus ( ) with 

more than one. It follows then, that (even mutatis mutandis, 
i e with the accent considered as the equivalent to the long 
syllable) English pyrrhies, English tribachs, English amphima- 
cers, English spondees, and English molossi, are, each and all, 
prosodial impossibilities. 

It is submitted to the reader that the latter reason (based 
wholly upon the limitations that arise out of the structure 


* For prosOpa Tlie Oreek Fas keeB tiansliterated into Englisb for tke sake of 
showing the effect of the accents more conveniently 
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of language) strengthens the objections of the previous sec- 
tion. 

§ 844 The classical metres mebrical even to E a gl%^]h readers 
— The attention of the reader is directed to the ditlicultj" in- 
volved in the following (apparently or paitially) contiadictory 
facts 

1 Accent and quantity differ; and the metrical systems 
founded upon them diffei also. 

2. The classical systems are founded upon quantity 

3. The English upon accent. 

4 Nevertheless; notwithstanding the difference of the piin- 
ciple upon which they ai'e constructed, the classical metres, 
even as read by Englishmen; and read aeeeniualhj, are inetiieal 
to English ears. 

Preliminary to the investigation of the problem in question it 
is necessaiy to remark — 

1 That the correctness or incorrectness of the English 

o 

pronunciation of the dead languages has nothing to do with 
the matter. Whether we read Homer exactly as Homer 
would read his own immortal poems, or whether we lead them 
in such a way as would be unintelligible to Homeu’ rcajipcaiing 
upon earth; is perfectly indifferent 

2 That whether we pronounce the aiiapios pdtuhv, precisely 

as we pronounce the dactyle Tltgre, or draw a distinction be- 
tween them, is also indifferent. However much, as is done in 
some of the schools, we may say seri-here rather than scrih-ere, 
or am-OTj rather than under the notion that we are 

lengthening or shortening certain syllables, one iinsurraouiit- 
able dilemma still remains, viz. that the shorter wo pronounce 
the vowel, the more we suggest the notion of the consonant 
which follows it being doubled , whilst double consonants 
lengthen the vowel which precedes them. Hence, whilst it 
is certain that patvlm and Tityre may be pronounced (and that 
without hurting the metre) so as to be both of the same qnan- 
tity, it is doubtful what that quantity is Sound for sound 
Tityre may be as short as 'patnlm Sound for sound, pdttiilie 
may be as long as Tlttyre, 

Hence, the only assumptions requisite are— 

ru That Englishmen do not read the classical meties accord- 
ing to their quantities 

6. That, nevertheless, they find metie in them 

§ 845. Why are the classicil metres meiritYiI to Eoujlish 
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Tedders ^ — Notwitlistanding the extent to wliicli quantity 
diffexs fx'oin accent, there is no metre so exclusively founded 
upon the former as to be without a ceitain amount of the 
latter , and in the niajonty (at least) of the classical (and 
probably othei) metres there %s a siiffi^cteid cmiount of accentual 
elements to constitute metre , evemndependent of the quantita,- 
tive ones 

§ 846. Many (perhaps cdl) classical metres on ct level 
with the wnsynu metrical English ones — The following is the 
notation of the extract fiom the Siege of Corinth in the 
preceding chapter — 

X X a X a X a x o 

a X a X a x a 

a V X a X a v a 

a r X a X a r 'i a 

a X a X a % r 

V a X X a X X a % 

a X X a X X a X a 

a V X a V X a h x a 

X a a a x i a x a 

a ^ X a X % if ^ <( 

X ^ a X a % a 'i a 

% a X X a X 'k a V u 

r h a X X a x a i u 

a X a X a X a x 

a X a X a X a 

a r a X a X a 

a X a X a X a X 

Now many Latin metres present a recurrence of accent little 
more irregular than the quotation just analyzed. The following 
IS the accentual formula of the first two stanzas of the second 
ode of the first Book of Horace. 

1 

Arvmtual Formula of the Latin SiqyjAur 


a 

a 

X 

a 

X 

1 

T 

a 

X 

a 

a 

a 

X 

% 

a 

X 

1 ^ 

X 

a 

X 

a 

X 

a 

X 

X 

a 

X 

la 

X 

a 

X 

a 

X 








a 

X 


a 

a 

X 

X 

a 

X 1 

1 « 

X 

a 

X 

0. 

X 

a 

X 

X 

a 

X 1 

a 

X 

a 

X 

a 


a 

X 

X 

a 

^ 1 

a 

x 

a 

? 

a 

r 








a 

X . 

T 

a 
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Latin A^iclepiad 
Ho ) are, Od I i 1-6 


.V a i a x SG 


a X r a v v 


a X 'G a % V \ a X ax a r 
ax a X a X \ a i x ax x. 
a % a V a V \ a 'x x a v i 

ax a X a A \ a V X a x' r 

X a X a % X \ a )' % a x] a 


Latin He Gamete) 

LExi I 1-5 

ax X a X ax ax x a v x a x 
X a X X a X a x x x a v x a r 

a X X %' a X a X X v a x x ax 

X a X X a X x x x v a x x a v 


A longer list of examples would show us that, throughout the 
whole of the classical metres, the same accents recur, sometimes 
with less, and sometimes with but very little more irregularity 
than they recur in the unsymmetrical metres of our own lan- 
guage ; and this in a prosody based upon quantity 

§ 847, Conversion of English into classical metres. In the 
preface to his Translation of Aristophanes, Mr Walsh has shown, 
that, by a different distribution of lines, very fair hexameters 
may be made out of the well-known hues on the Burial of Sir 
John Moore :• — 

Not a ditim was 

Heard, not a funeial note, as Ins corse to the lamiiart we himied 
Not a soldier dis- 
charged his farew'ell shot o’ei the giave whore our hero we buried 

We bmied him 

DaxHy at dead of night, the sods with our bayonets turning , 

By the stiugglmg 

Moonbeams’ misty hght, and li.e lantern dimly burning 
Lightly they ’U 

Talh of the spnit iliat ’s gone, and o’er Ins cold ashes upkaid him , 

But htde he ’ll 

Reck if they let him sleep on m the grave wheie a Biitoii has laid him 

Again, such lines as Coleridge’s — 

1 Make ready my gi4Ye clothes to-raoirow , 
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or Shelley's — 

2 Liqmd Penens was fi6wiiig, 
are the exact analogues of lines like — 

1 Jam 14cto cleptilsum leoiiem, 

and — 

2 Gidto Py'rilia sub antro 

The rationale of so remarkable a phenomenon as reynlanty 
of accent in verses considered to have been composed ^vith a 
vieiv to quantity only has yet to be investigated. That it "was 
necessary to the structure of the metres in question is certain ; 
a fact which lead us to the consideration of the cesura^ 

§ 848. The cesura of the classical metrists is the result of — 

1, The necessity in the classical metres of an accented syl- 
lable in certain parts of the verses. 

2. The nearly total absence in the classical languagevS of 
words with an accent on the last syllable 

From the joint effect of these two causes, it follows that in 
certain parts of a verse no final syllable can occur, i, e no word 
can terminate. 

Thus, in a language consisting chiefly of dissyllables, of 
which the first alone was accented, and in a metre which I'equired 
the sixth syllable to be accented, the fifth and seventh would 
each be at the end of words, and that simply because the sixth 
was not. 

Whilst in a language consisting chiefly of either dissyl- 
lables or trisyllables, and in a metre of the same sort as before, 
if the fifth were not final, the seventh would be so, or vice 
versa. 

Oesura means cutting. In a language destitute of words 
accented on the last syllable, and in a metre requiring the sixth 
syllable to be accented, a measure (foot) of either the formula 
X OT X X a {i. e. a measure with the accent at the end), except 
in the case of words of four or more syllables, must always be 
either itself divided, or else cause the division of the following 
measures — division meaning the distribution of the syllables of 
the measme (foot) over two or more words. Thus — 

a. If the accented syllable (the sixth) be the first of a word 
of any length, the preceding one (the fifth) must be the final one 
of the word which went before ; in which case the first and last 
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paits belong to diflfereni woicls, and the measure (foot) is divided 
or cut 

h If the accented syllable (the sixth) be the second of a woid 
of three syllables, the succeeding one, which is at the end of the 
word, is the first part of the measirre which folloAv^s , in which 
case the first and last parts of the measure (foot) winch follows 
the accented syllable are divided or ciiL 

As the cesura, or the necessity for dividing certain measures 
between two words, arises out of the structure of language, it 
only occurs in tongues where there is a notable absence of woids 
accented on the last syllable Consequently there is no cesura 
in the English 

§ 849. As far as accent is concerned, the classical poets write 
in measures rather than/cef. 

Although the idea of writing English hexameters, &c., on the 
pimciple of an accent m a measure taking the place of the long 
syllables in a foot, is chimeiical, it is perfectly practicable to 
write English verses upon the same principle which the classics 
themselves have written on, i c. with accents reclining within 
certain limits ; m which case the so-called classical metre is 
merely an unsymmetrical verse of a new kind. This may bo 
either blank verse or rhyme 

The chief reason aoainst the naturalization of metres of the 

O 

sort in question (over and above the practical one of our having 
another kind m use already), lies in the fact of their being per- 
plexing to the readers who have not been trained to classical 
cadences, whilst they suggest and violate the idea of quantity 
to those who have 

§ 850. Of all metres that of English blank \erse is the 
simplest. Perhaps throughout the whole lange of literature and 
art, no style of composition equally simple and severe can be 
found, the paucity of rules being the measure of the simplicity 
and severity. 

A single rule gives the form of a noble metre — this lule being 
that on every even syllable there shall be an accent 

More than this is unnecessary. With this a poem of the 
magnitude of the Paradise Lost may be wiitten — the licences 
and accessory ornaments that lie beyond being unnecessary and 
unimportant. This will become clearer when we have realized 
the fact that in English blank verse, even the division into lines 
is unnecessary, except so far as it is required for the division of 
words and the bi'eaks in the sense 
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With these the end of lines sliould coincide. If it were not 
so, the whole of such a poem as the Paradise Lost might form 
one line of nidefinite length In certain Greek metres this is 
the case So complete is each part in itself, that the metre may 
be taken up anywhere, and all the lines cohere together — this 
cohesion being called Synapheia connection). 

Ill English blank verse there is a Synapheia of the same kind 


NOTE 

For the sake of showing the extent to which the ccecentiial 
element must be recognized in the classical metres, I reprint the 
following paper On the Doctrine of the Cesura in the Greek 
Senarius, from the Transactions of the Philological Society, 
June 23, 1843 . — » 

In respect to the Cesura of the Greek tragic senarius, the 
rules, as laid down by Porson m the Supplement to his Preface 
to the Hecuba, and as recognized, more or less, by the English 
school of critics, seem capable of a more general expression, 
and, at the same time, liable to certain limitations in legard to 
fact This becomes apparent when we investigate the principle 
that serves as the foundation to these rules; in other woids, 
when we exhibit the outionaJe, or doctrine, of the cesura in 
question. At this we can arrive by taking cognizance of a 
second element of metre beyond that of quantity. 

It IS assumed that the element in metre which goes, in works 
of different writers, under the name of ictus metricus, or of 
arsis, is the same as accent, in the sense of that word in Eng- 
lish It is this that constitutes the difference between words 
like tyrant and resume, or survey and survey ; or (to take more 
convenient examples) between the word August, used as the 
name of a month, and august, used as an adjective Without 
inquiring how far this coincides with the accent and accentuation 
of the classical grammarians, it may be stated that, in the forth- 
coming pages, arsis, ictus metricus, and accent {in the English 
sense of the word), mean one and the same thing. With this 
view of the arsis, or ictus, we may ask how far, in each parti- 
cular foot of the senarius, it coincides with the quantity. 

First Foot. — In the first place, of a tragic senarius it is a 
matter of indifference whether the arsis fall on the first or second 
syllable ; that is, it is a matter of indifference whether the foot 
be sounded as tyrant or as resume, as August or as august In 
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the following lines the woi'ds 7}K0), iraXaiy eiTcep, rivas, may he pro- 
nounced either as r{ fcoa, nrdXab^ etVep, ripa^, or as 7]K0)\ iraXai^ 
€birep\ Tbvds, without any detriment to the character of the 
line wherein they occur. 

VCKpCdV K€v6}JLC0Va KUL (TKOTOV TTllXai? 

Da Xat KvrrjyerovvTa Kat psTpovpevov ^ 

• r LTTep ^Uaios €a& epos ra Trarpodev 
Tims 7ro0" edpcis ra'xSe pot Boa^ere, 

or, 

’H/c©' veKpoav KevBpcova Kai itkotov iTv\as 
UaXat KvvrjyeTOvvra km perpovpevov 
'EiTTep' biKaios eerff epos ra irarpoBev 
Tim ibpas racrbe pot Boater e 

♦ Second Foot — In the second place, it is also matter of indif- 
ference whether the foot be sounded as Aiignd or as migud 
In the first of the four lines quoted above w^e may say either 
ve fcpcov, or vefcpa/v^ without violating the rhythm of tlie verse 

Third Foot, — In this part of the sen anus it is no longer a 
matter of indifference whether the foot be sounded as J hgnst or 
as aAigust , that is, it is no longer a nnittcr of indifference wdiethei 
the arsis and the quantity coincide. In the circunystance that 
the last syllable of the third foot onust be accented (m the Eng- 
lish sense of the word), taken along with a second fact, soon 
about to be exhibited, lies the doctrine of the penthimimer and 
hiepthimimer cesuras 

The proof of the coincidence between the arsis and the 
quantity in the third foot is derived partly from d posteriori, 
partly from d priori evidence 

1 In the Siipplices of JSschylus, the Persm, and the Bacelm, 
three dramas where licences in regard to metre are pre-eminently 
common, the number of lines wherein the sixth syllable (i. e the 
last half of the third foot) is without an arsis, is at the hiohest 
sixteen, at the lowest five ; whilst in the remainder of the ex- 
tant dramas the proportion is smaller. 

2. In all hues where the sixth s;yllable is destitute of ictus, 
the iambic "character is violated : as — ■ 

OprjKTiv yrepaa-avres poyis ttoXX^ mvo) 

Avotv yepovTOLp be (rrpaTTjyeLrai (jjvyr]. 

These ate facts which may be verified either by referring to the 
tiEigedians, or by constructing senarii like the lines last quoted. 
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The only difficnlty that occurs arises in determining, in a dead 
language like the Greek, the absence or presence of the arsis. 
In this matter the writer had satisfied himself of the truth of 
the two following propositions* — 1. That the accentuation of 
the grammarians denotes some modification of pronunciation 
*otlier than that which constitutes the difference between August 
and august ; since, if it were not so, the word ayyeXop would 
be sounded like merrily^ and the word ayjiXoiv like disable , 
which is improbable 2. That the arsis lies upon radical rather 
than inflectional syllables, and out of two inflectional syllables 
upon the first rather than the second . as j3Xe nr a> cr-cs, 

not /SXeTT o) , ^Xe^y^r-aa-a The evidence upon these points is de- 
rived fiom' the structure of language in general, where the onus 
prohandi lies with the critic who presumes an aisis (accent in 
the English sense) on a radical syllable. 

Doubts, however, as to the pronunciation of certain words, 
leave the precise number of lines violating the rules given above 
undetermined It is considered sufficient to show that wherever 
they occur the iambic cbaiacter is violated 

Tlic circumstance, howe\ei, of the last half of the third foot 
requiiing an arsis, biings us only half way towards the doctrine 
of the cesura With this must be combined a second fact 
arising out of tlie constitution of the Greek language in respect 
to its accent In accordance with the views just exhibited, the 
authoi conceives that no Greek word has an arsis upon the 
last syllable, except in the three following cases : — 

1 Monosyllables^inot enclitic, as (7<^cov, ira Syo-ot) 5*, 

rcoV, &c 

2. Circumflex futures ; as z/eyaa>, re/tci, &c. 

S Words abbreviated by apocope ; m which case the penul- 
timate IS converted into a final syllable , ha! ijS ^ cj>6i>h€(T 0" K&vTev r\ 
eye! &c. 

Now the fact of a syllable wdth an arsis being, in Greek, 
rarely final, taken along with that of the sixth syllable lequiriiig, 
in the senaims, an arsis, gives, as a matter of necessity, the cir- 
cumstance that, in the Greek diama, the sixth syllable shall 
occur anywliere rather than at the end of a word , and this is 
only another way of saying, that, in a tiagic senarius, the sylla- 
ble in question shall generally be followed by other syllables in 
the same word. All this the author considers to be so truly a 
mattei of necessity, that the objection to his view of the Greek 
cesiua must lie either against his idea of the nature of the 
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accents, or nowhere : since, that being admitted, the rest follows 
of course. 

As the sixth syllable must not be final, it must be followed 
in the same woid by one syllable, or by more tlian one. 

1. The sixth syllable folloived by one syllable h} the san^e 
loord. — This is only another namefoi the seventh s} liable occur- 
ring at the end of a word, and it gives at once the hepthimimer 
cesura : as — 

'Hk© vsKficov Kevdixdva Kat crKorov Triikas, 

'lKTT][)tOLS Kkadoicnv e^ecrrejjifjLevoL 
^Ojiov re Tvauwcov re Kat crreirnyfiarcDV 

2 The sixth syllable followed by two (or more) syllables in 
the same ^uord — This is only another name for the eighth (or 
some syllable after the eighth) syllable occurring at the end of a 
word as — 

ObfJLT) fiporeim* ai jxarcov /xe TrpocryeXa, 

AapLTTpQVS dwacrras ep! irpeirovTas aiBept, 

Nov this arrangement of syllables, taken by itself, gives any- 
thing rather than a hepthimimer ; so that if it were at this 
point that our investigations terminated, little would be done 
towards the evolution of the oxitj-onale of the cesura Tt will 
appear, however, that m those cases where the circumstance of 
the sixth syllable being followed by two others in the same 
words, causes the eighth (or some syllable after the eighth) to 
be final, either a penthimimer cesura, or an equivalent, will, 
with but few exceptions, be the result. Tltls we may prove by 
taldng the eighth syllable and counting back from it. What 
follows this syllable is immaterial . it is the number of syllables 
m the same word that precedes it that demands attention. 

1. The eighth syllable f receded m the same word by oiotJmig. 
— ^This is equivalent to the .seventh syllable at the end of the 
preceding word; a state of things which, as noticed above, 
gives the hepthimimer cesura. 

hvqpiBjiov yeXaV/ia jra/il/iijrop Se yrj. 

2. The eighth syllable preceded in the scm.e wwd by one 
syllable —This is equivalent to the sixth syllable at the end of 
the woid preceding ; a state of thmgs which, as noticed above, 
rarely occurs. When, however, it does occur, one of the three 
conditions under which a final syllable can take an arsis must 
accompany it. Each of these conditions requires notice 
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a) With a non-enclitic ->/io?io-syllable the result is a penthi- 
inimer cesiira ^ since the syllable preceding a monosyllable is 
necessarily final. 

GToV K\vWaL\fxvr}(TTpa Kparos 

No remark has been made by critics upon lines constructed in 
this manner^ since the cesura is a penthimimer, and consequently 
their rules are undisturbed. 

With ^9oZ2/"Syllabic circumflex futures constituting the 
third foot, there would be a violation of the current rules re- 
specting the cesura. Notwithstanding this, if the views of the 
present paper be true, there would be no violation of the iambic 
character of the seiiarius Against such a line as 

Kdyco 10 crop V€p.a> rroSei vov avT^iov 

there is no argument a priori on the score of the iambic charac- 
ter being violated , whilst, m respect to objections derived from 
evidence a posteriori, there is sufficient reason for such lines 
being rare. 

y) With ^loZ^Z-syllables abbreviated by apocope, we have the 
state of tilings which the metrists have recognized under the 
name of quasi-cesuia , as — 

KevreLTe pi 7 ] (pade'crS^ €yG> j ^tckop UapLv 

3 — The eighth syllable preceded in the same ivord by two 
syllables — This is equivalent to the fifth syllable occurring at 
the end of the word preceding : a state of things which gives 
the penthimimer cesura , as — 

Obpri pporeimv ai'pLarwv | pe wpodyeXa. 

AapTTpovs bwacrras GpTrpeirovlras aiSept, 

Ayjrvxov €iK&> Trpo' ay eXcolcra acaparos* 

4. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by three or 
miore than three syllables , — This is equivalent to the fourth (or 
some syllable preceding the fourth) syllable occurring at the end 
of the word preceding ; a state of things which would include 
the third and fourth feet in one and the same word. This con- 
currence is denounced in the Supplement to the Preface to the 
Hecuba, where, however the rule, as in the case of the qiiasi- 
cesura, from being’ based upon merely empirical evidence, 
requires limitation. In lines like — 

Kai raXka iroXX’ cTreimaai '• ^iKaiov rjp, 

or (an imaginary example), 

Toty aoiaiv aawi^rj* arpoipoia' iv avBpaai, 
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there is no violation of the iambic character;, and consequently 
no reason against similar lines having been v^ritten , although 
from the average proportion of Greek words like eTruKaorai and 
a<i7rt^r}arpoj)OL<nv^ there is every reason for their being rare. 

After the details just given the recapitulation is brief. 

1. It was essential to the character of the senarius that the 
sixth syllable, or latter half of the third foot, should have an 
arsis, ictus metricus, or accent in the English sense. To this 
condition of the iambic rhythm the Greek tragedians, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, adhered 

2* It was the character of the Greek language to admit an 
arsis on the last syllable of a word only under circumstances 
comparatively rare, 

3. These two facts, taken together, caused the sixth syllable 
of a line to be anyvrhere rather than at the end of a word. 

4. If followed by a single syllable in the same word, the 
result was a hepthimimer cesuia 

5. If followed by more syllables than one, some sj liable in 
an earlier part of the line ended the word preceding, and so 
caused either a penthimimer, a quasi-cesura, or the occurrence of 
the third and fourth foot in the same word. 

6. As these two last-mentioned circumstances were rare, 
the general phenomenon presented in the Greek senarius was 
the occurrence of either the penthimimer or hepthimimer 

7. Eespecting these two sorts of cesura, the ordinary rules, 
instead of being exhibited in detail, may be replaced by the 
simple assertion that there should be an arsis on the sixth syl- 
lable. From this the rest follows 

. 8. Respecting the non-occurrence of the third and fourth 
feet in the same word, the assertion may be withdrawn entirely. 

9. Respecting the quasi-cesura, the rules, if not altogether 
withdrawn, may be extended to the admission of the last sylla- 
ble of circumflex futures (or to any other polysyllables with an 
equal claim to be considered accented on the last syllable) in the 
latter half of the third foot. 
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